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Physiology  of  the  Motor  Apparatus. 


291.  [CILIARY  MOTION— PIGMENT  CELLS.— (a)  Muscular  Movement— 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  movements  occurring  in  our  bodies  is  accom- 
plished through  the  agency  of  muscular  fibre,  which,  when  it  is  excited  by  a 
stimulus,  contracts,  Ae.,  it  forcibly  shortens,  and  thus  brings  its  two  ends  nearer 
together,  while  it  bulges  to  a corresponding  extent  laterally.  In  muscle  the  con- 
traction takes  place  in  a definite  direction.] 

[(b)  Amoeboid  Movement. — Motion  is  also  exhibited  by  colourless  blood- 
corpuscles,  lymph-corpuscles,  leucocytes,  and  some  other  corjDuscles.  In  these 
structures  we  have  examples  of  amoeboid  movement  (§  9),  which  is  movement  in 
an  indefinite  direction.] 

[(c)  Ciliary  Movement. — There  is  also  a peculiar  form  of  movement,  known  as 
ciliary  movement.  There  is  a gradual  transition  between  these  different  forms  of . 
movement.  The  cilia  which  are  attached  to  the  ciliated  epithelium  are  the  motor 
agents  (fig.  364).]  V 

[Ciliated  epithelium — where  found. — lu  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  except  the  olfactory 
region  ; the  cavities  accessory  to  the  nose ; the  upper  half  of  the  pharynx,  Eustachian  tube, 
larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  ; in  the  uterus,  except  the  lower  half  of  the  cervix  ; Fallopian 
tubes ; vasa  efterentia  to  the  lower  end  of  epididymis  ; ventricles  of  brain  (child)  ; and  the 
central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord.] 


flattened  blade-like  or  hair-like  appendages  attached  to  the  free 
They  are  about  iuch  in  length,  and  are  apj^arently  homo- 


Ciliatecl 

epithelium. 


[The  cilia  are 

end  of  the  cells,  j-ncj  tuc  ciuuue  ^ <j  q o 
geneous  and  structiu’eless.  They  are 
planted  upon  a clear  non-contractile 
disc  on  the  free  end  of  the  cell,  and 
some  observers  state  that  they  pass 
through  the  disc  to  become  continuous 
with  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  or  Avith 
the  plexus  of  fibrils  Avhich  pervades  the 
protoplasm,  so  that  by  some  observers 
they  are  regarded  as  prolongations  of 
the  intra-epithelial  plexus  of  fibrils. 

Tliey  are  specially  modified  parts  of 
an  epithelial  cell,  and  are  contractile 
and  elastic.  They  are  colourless,  tolerably  stron 
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Fig.  364. 


Ciliated  epithelium. 


1 n . , r’  — -“-ij  not  tinged  by  staining  reagents 

and  are  possessed  of  considerable  rigidity  and  flexibility.  They  are  always”  con- 

protopW  or  «,c  coll.  not  icA, 
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and  the  leash  of  tliese  fibrils  passes  tlirough  tlie  substance  of  tlic  cell  and 
lower  tailed  e.vtreniity  (Engclmann).'] 


may  unite  towaids  its 


Ciliary  motion  may  lie  sbiulied  in  the  gill  of  a mussel,  a small  part  of  the  gill 
teased  111  sea  water  ; or  the  hard  palate  and  oesopliagus  of  a frog,  newly  killed 
may  be  scraped  and  the  scraping  examined  in  p.c.  salt  solution.  The  whole  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  frog’s  palate  and  oesophagus  may  be  e.xamlned.  In 
this  case  the  particles  moved  by  the  cilia  are  carried  towards  the  stomach.’  On 
analysing  the  movement,  all  the  cilia  Avill  be  observed  to  execute  a regular, 
periodic,  to  and  fro  rhythmical  movement  in  a ])lane  usually  vertical  to  the  surface 
of  the  cells,  the  direction  of  the  movement  being  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
oigan.  The  appearance  presented  by  the  movements  of  the  cilia  is  sometimes 
described  as  a lashing  movement,  or  like  a field  of  corn  moved  liy  the  wind.  Each 
vibration  of  a cilium  consists  of  a rapid  forward  movement  or  flexion,  the  tip  mov- 
ing more  than  the  base,  and  a slower  backward  movement,  the  cilium  again 
straightening  itself.  The  forward  movement  is  at  least  twice  as  rapid  as  the  back- 
ward movement.  The  amplitude  of  the  movement  varies  according  to  the  kind 
of  cell  and  other  conditions,  being  less  when  the  cells  are  about  to  die,  but  it  is 
the  same  for  all  tlie  cilia  attached  to  one  cell,  and  is  seldom  more  than  20°  to  50°. 
There  is  a certain  periodicity  in  their  movement — in  the  frog  they  contract  about 
12  times  per  second.  The  result  of  the  rapid  forward  movement  is  that  the 
surrounding  fluid,  and  any  particles  it  may  contain,  are  moved  in  the  directioji  in 
which  the  cilia  bend.  All  the  cilia  of  adjoining  cells  do  not  move  at  once,  but  in 
regular  succession,  the  movement  travelling  from  one  cell  to  the  other,  but  how 
this  co-ordination  is  brought  about  we  do  not  know.  At  least  it  is  quite  inde- 
])endent  of  the  nervous  system,  as  ciliary  movement  goes  on  in  isolated  cells,  and 
in  man  it  has  been  observed  in  the  trachea  two  days  after  death.  [Kraft  has  shown, 
in  the  case  of  the  frog,  that  when  the  ciliated  cells  of  the  palate  are  stimulated 
mechanically  the  condition  of  excitation  is  more  readily  propagated  in  a longitudinal 
direction  towards  the  stomach  than  laterally  or  towards  the  mouth,  so  that  its 
excitability  to  mechanical  stimuli  is  most  marked  in  the  direction  of  its  physio- 
logical activity.  The  co-ordination  seems  to  depend  on  the  transference  of  the  con- 
dition of  excitement  of  the  cells,  hi  this  case  from  higher  to  lower  placed  cells.] 
[Conditions  for  Ciliary  Movement. — In  order  that  ciliary  movement  may  go  on, 
it  is  essential  that  (1)  the  cilia  be  connected  ivith  part  of  a cell ; (2)  moisture  ; (3) 
oxygen  be  present  j and  (4)  the  temperature  be  within  certain  limits.] 


[A  ciliated  epithelial  cell  is  a good  example  of  the  physiological  division  of  labour.  It  i.s 
derived  from  a cell  which  originally  held  motor,  automatic,  and  nutritive  functions  all  combined 
in  one  mass  of  protoplasm  ; but  in  the  fully  developed  cell,  the  nutritive  and  regulative  functions 
are  confined  to  the  protoplasm,  while  the  cilia  alone  are  contractile.  If  the  cilia  be  separated 
from  the  cell,  they  no  longer  move.  If,  however,  a cell  be  divided  so  that  part  of  it  remains 
attached  to  the  cilia,  the  latter  still  move.  The  nucleus  is  not  essential  lor  this  act.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  though  the  cilia  are  contractile,  the  motor  impulse  probably  proceeds  from 
the  cell.  Each  cell  can  regulate  its  own  nutrition,  for  during  life  they  resist  the  entrance  of 
certain  coloured  fluids.] 


[Effect  of  Eeagents  on  Ciliary  Motion. — Gentle  heat  accelei-cates  the  number 
and  intensity  of  the  movements,  cold  retards  them.  A temperature  of  45°  C. 
causes  coagulation  of  their  proteids,  makes  them  permanently  rigid,  and  kills  them, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  it  acts  on  muscle,  causing  heat-stiffeinng  (§  295,  Ij.  Weak 
alkalies  may  cause  them  to  contract  after  their  movement  is  arrested  or  nearly  so 
( Virchow),  and  any  current  of  fluid  in  fact  may  do  so.  Cilia  after  being  in  action 
for  a time  show  signs  of  fatigue  like  muscle.  It  may  be,  as  in  muscle,  acid 
proteids  are  formed,  and  that  the  weak  alkali  neutralises  the  acid  fatigue- 
))roducts.  Lister  showed  that  the  vapour  of  ether  and  chloroform  arrests  the 
movements  as  long  as  the  narcosis  lasts,  but  if  the  vapour  be  not  applied  for  too 
long  a time,  the  cilia  may  begin  to  move  again.  The  prolonged  action  of  the 
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viipour  kills  tliciii.  A.s  yefc  avg  tlo  not  know  Jiny  specific  poison  for  cilia,  atropin, 
veratrin,  and  curare  acting  like  other  substances  with  the  same  endosmotic  equiv- 
alent {Engelmann).  Electrical  stimulation  seems  to  act  simultaneously  at  both 
poles  (Kraft).'\ 

[Functions  of  Cilia. — The  moving  cilia  propel  fluids  or  particles  along  the 
passages  which  they  line.  By  carrying  secretions  along  the  tubes  which  they  line 
towards  where  these  tubes  open  on  the  surface,  they  aid  in  excretion.  In  the  re- 
spiratory passages,  they  carry  outwards,  along  the  bronchi  and  trachea,  the  mucus 
formed  by  the  mucous  glands  in  these  regions.  When  the  mucus  reaches  the 
larynx  it  is  either  swallowed  or  coughed  ujj.  That  the  cilia  carry  particles  upwards 
in  a spiral  direction  in  the  trachea  has  been  proved  by  actual  laryngoscopic  investi- 
gation, and  also  by  excising  a trachea  and  sprinkling  a coloured  powder  on  its 
mucous  membrane,  when  the  coloured  particles  (Berlin  blue  or  charcoal)  are  slowly 
carried  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea.  In  bronchitis  the  ciliated  ejDithelium 
is  shed,  and  hence  the  mucus  tends  to  accumulate  in  the  bronchi.  They  remove 
mucus  from  cavities  accessory  to  the  nose,  and  from  the  tympanum,  while  the  ova 
are  carried  partly  by  their  agency  from  the  ovary  along  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the 
uterus.  In  some  of  the  lower  animals,  they  act  as  organs  of  locomotion,  and  in 
others  as  adjuvants  to  respiration,  by  creating  currents  of  water  in  the  region  of 
the  organs  of  respiration. 


[The  Force  of  Ciliary  Movement. — Wyman  and  Bowditcli  found  that  the  amoiint  of  work 
that  can  be  done  by  cilia  is  very  considerable.  The  work  was  estimated  by  the  weight  which 
a measured  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  frog’s  hard  palate  was  able  to  carry  up  an 
inclined  plane  of  a definite  slope  in  a given  time.] 

[Pigment-cells  belong  to  the  group  of  contractile  tissues,  and  are  well  developed 
hi  the  frog,  and  many  other 

t J 

kf 


animals  where  their  characters 
have  been  carefully  studied. 
They  are  generally  regarded  as 
comparable  to  branched  connec- 
tive-tissue corpuscles,  loaded 
with  pigmented  granules  of 
melanin.  The  pigment-granules 
may  be  diffused  in  the  cell,  or 
aggregated  around  the  nucleus; 
in  the  former  case,  the  skin  of 
the  frog  appears  dark  in  colour ; 
in  the  latter,  it  is  but  slightly 
pigmented  (fig.  365).] 

Conditions  affecting  frog’s 
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Fig.  365. 


pigment-cells. — They  undergo  Pigment-cells  from  the  web  of  frog’s  foot ; a,  cell  with 
marked  changes  of  shape  under  pigment-granules  diffused  ; h,  granules  more  concen- 
various  influences.  If  the  motor-  5 more  concentrated  still ; d,  cells  with 

nerve  to  one  leg  of  a frog  be  S^^^°in-gi-anules  {Stirling). 

divided,  the  skin  of  tlie  leg  on  that  side  becomes  gradually  darker  in  colour  than 
the  intact  leg.  A similar  result  is  seen  in  the  curare  experiment,  when  aU  parts 
. c h„atuied  except  the  neiwe.  Local  applications  affect  the  state  of  diffusion  of 

of  turpentine  or  electricity  caused  the  cells 

of  the  tree-frog  to  contract,  and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  light.  In  Eana 

tlTErof  but  light,  on  the  contrary,  has,  although 

the  effect  of  Bght  seems  to  be  brought  about  through  the  eye,  probably  by  a reflex 

^ l-t  - ^ Clark Vlice,  assiLelVftei  a 

L a bri-hfli^M  U I f Clark  ; but  if  it  be  exposed 

blight  light  It  soon  becomes  pale  again.  The  same  phenomenon  may  be  seen 
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on  studying  the  weh  of  a frog’s  leg  under  tlie  microscope.  Tlie  marked  variations 
of  colour — within  a certain  range — in  the  chameleon  is  due  to  the  condition  of 
the  pigment-cells  in  its  skin,  covered  as  they  are  hy  epidermis,  containing  a thin 
stratum  of  air  {Briicke).  When  it  is  poisoned  with  strychnin,  its  whole  body  turns 
pale ; if  it  be  ill,  its  body  becomes  spotted  in  a dendritic  fashion,  and  if  its 
cutaneous  nerves  be  divided,  the  area  supplied  by  the  nerve  changes  to  black.  The 
condition  of  its  skin,  therefore,  is  readily  affected  Ijy  tlie  condition  of  its  nervous 
system,  for  psychical  excitement  also  alters  its  colour.  If  the  sympatlietic  nerve 
in  the  neck  of  a turbot  be  divided,  the  skin  on  the  dorsal  part  of  the  head  becomes 
black.  It  is  well  known  that  the  colour  of  fishes  is  adapted  to  the  colour  of  their 
environment.  If  the  nerve  proceeding  from  the  stellate  ganglion  in  the  mantle  of 
a cuttle-fish  be  divided,  the  skin  on  one  half  of  the  body  becomes  pale.  The 
intra-epithelial  pigment-cells  of  the  membrane  lining  the  abdomen  and  those  of 
the  tail  in  the  salamander  undergo  division  by  mitosis.  At  first  the  processes  of 
the  branched  cell  are  retracted,  the  nucleus  divides  by  mitosis,  but  at  first  the  pig- 
ment is  in  the  protoplasm  outside  the  chromatin  figure,  but  later  it  lies  between  the 
chromatin  loops,  while  in  the  dyaster  stage  it  is  all  accumulated  at  the  equator, 
but  none  occurs  within  the  chromatin  figures  {Waldeyei\  Zimmermann).\ 

[Guanin  in  Cells. — Besides  the  pigment-cells  in  the  web  of  a frog’s  foot  (especially  in  Rana 
temporaria)  there  are  other  cells  which  contain  granules  of  guanin  (fig.  365,  d).  If  the  web  of 
a frog’s  foot  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  and  examined  microscopically  between  crossed  Nicol’s 
prisms,  each  guanin-cell  is  seen  to  contain  numerous  very  strongly  doubly  refractive  gr-anules  of 
guanin  (§  283).] 


292.  STRUCTURE  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  MUSCLES.— [Muscular 
Tissue  is  endowed  with  contractility,  so  that  when  it  is  acted  upon  by  certain  form.s 
of  energy  or  stimuli,  it  contracts.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  tissue — 

(1)  Striped,  striated  (or  voluntary) ; 

(2)  Non-striped,  smooth,  organic  (or  involuntary). 

Some  muscles  are  completely  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  are  hence  called 
“voluntary,”  and  others  are  not  directly  subject  to  the  control  of  the  wiU,  and  are 
hence  called  “involuntary;”  the  former  are  for  the  most  part  striped,  and  the 
latter  non-striped;  but  the  heart-muscle,  although  striped,  is  an  involuntary 

muscle.]  _ . 

1.  Striped  Muscles. — The  surface  of  a muscle  is  covered  with  a connective-tissue 

envelope  or  perimysium  externum,  from  which  septa,  carrying  blood-vessels  and 
nerves  tlie  perimysium  internum,  pass  into  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  so  as  to 
divide/it  into  bundles  of  fibres  or  fasciculi,  which  are  fine  in  the  eye-muscles  and 
coarse  in  the  glutei.  In  each  such  compartment  or  mesh  there  lie  a number  of 
muscular  fibres  arranged  more  or  less  parallel  to  each  other.  [The  fibres  are  held 
too-etlier  by  delicate  connective-tissue  or  endomysium,  which  surrounds  groups  of 
the  fibres ; each  fibre  being,  as  it  were,  separated,  from  its  neighbour  by  delicate 
fibrillar  connective-tissue.]  Each  muscular  fibre  is  surrounded  with  a rich 
of  capillaries  [which  form  an  elongated  meshwork,  lying  between  adjacent  fibres, 
but  never  penetrating  the  fibres,  which,  however,  they  cross  (fig.  3/1).  In  a con- 
tracted muscle,  the  capillaries  may  be  slightly  sinuous  in  their  course,  but  when  a 
muscle  is  on  the  stretch  these  curves  disappear.  The  capillaries  _ lie  m the 
endomysium,  and  near  them  are  lymphatics].  Each  muscular  fibre  receives  a i^erve- 
fibre  [Where  found.— Striped  muscular  fibres  occur  in  the  skeletal  muscle., 
heart,  diaphragm,  pharynx,  upjier  part  of  oesophagus,  muscles  of  the  middle  ear 
and  pinna,  the  true  sphincter  of  the  urethra,  and  external  anal  sphinctei  ] 

A muscular  fibre  (fig.  366, 1)  is  a more  or  less  cylindrical  or  polygonal 
to  67  u [^  to  ^ in.]  in  diameter,  and  never  longer  than  3 to  4 centimetres  [1 
to  1^  m.]/^^^ithin  short  muscles,  e.g.,  stapedius,  tensor  tympani,  or  the  sioi 
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„„,scles  of  a frog,  the  hbres  are 

however,  the  individual  hbies  aie  pom  ^ ‘ ‘ another  libre  lying  in  the  same 

srr  It::;:;:.  f f wit,,  exce. 

pSic  eSate  or  by  a 35  per  ce.it.  aoU.tio..  of  cauet.c  potash. 


Fig.  366. 


Histology  of  inuscalar  tissue.  1.  Diagi’am  of  part  of  a striped  miiscular  fibre  ; S,  sarcolemina  ; 
Q,  transverse  stripes  ; F,  fibrillte  ; K,  the  muscle-nuclei ; H,  a nerve-fibre  entering  it  with 

a,  its  axis  cylinder  and  Kiihne’s  inotorial  end-plate,  e,  seen  in  profile  ; 2,  transverse  section  of 
part  of  a muscular  fibre, 'showing  Cohnheim’s  areas,  c ; 3,  isolated  muscular  fibrillse  ; 4,  part 
of  an  insect’s  muscle  greatly  magnified  ; a,  Krause- Amici’s  line  limiting  the  muscular  cases  ; 

b,  the  doubly-refractive  substance  ; c,  Hensen’s  disc  ; d,  the  singly-refractive  substance  ; 
5,  fibres  cleaving  transversely  into  discs  ; 6,  muscular  fibre  from  the  heart  of  a frog  ; 7, 
development  of  a striped  muscle  from  a human  foetus  at  the  third  month  ; 8,  9,  muscular 
fibres  of  the  heart ; c,  capillaries  ; b,  connective-tissue  corpuscles  ; 10,  smooth  muscular 
fibres  ; 11,  transverse  section  of  smooth  muscular  fibres. 


[Each  muscular  fibre  consists  of  the  following  parts : — 

1.  Sarcolemma  or  myolemma,  an  elastic  sheath,  enclosing  the  sarcous 

substance ; 

2.  The  included  sarcous  substance ; 

3.  The  nuclei  or  muscle-corpuscles.] 


Sarcolemma. — Each  muscular  fibre  is  comjfietely  enclosed  by  a thin  colourless, 
structureless,  transparent  elastic  sheath  (fig.  366,  1,  S)— the  sarcolemma— which, 
chemically,  is  mid-way  l:)etween  connective  and  elastic  tissue,  and  within  it  is  the 
contractile  substance  of  the  muscle.  [When  a muscular  fibre  is  being  digested  by 
trypsin,  Chittenden  observed,  at  the  beginning,  the  sarcolemma  raised  from  its 
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sarcous  contents  as  a folded  tube,  but  it  is  ultimately  digested  Ijy  trypsin.  It  is 
thus  distinguished  from  the  collagen  substance  of  connective-tissne,  which  is  not 
digested  by  trypsin.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  boiling,  and  it  resists  the  action  of 
acids  and  dilute  alkalies,  while  it  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  alkalies.  Thus,  it 
difters  from  clastic  fibres,  and  on  the  whole,  chemically,  it  seems  to  lie  most  closely 
related  to  the  membrana  propria  of  glands.  It  has  much  more  cohesion  than  the 
sarcous  substance  which  it  encloses,  so  that  sometimes,  when  teasing  fresh 
muscular  tissue  under  the  microscope,  one  may  observe  the  sarcous  substance  torn 
across,  Avith  the  unruptured  sarcolemma  stretching  between  the  ends  of  the 
ruptured  sarcous  substance.  If  muscular  fibres  be  teased  in  distilled  Avater,  some- 
times fine  clear  blebs  are  seen  along  the  course  of  the  fibre,  due  to  the  sarcolemma 
being  raised  by  the  fluid  diffusing  under  it.  The  sarcous  substance,  but  not  the 
sarcolemma,  may  be  torn  across  by  plunging  a muscle  in  Avater  at  55°  C.,  and 
keeping  it  there  for  some  time  [Ranvier).'] 

[Ill  the  frog  there  is  an  exceedingly  thin  membrane  covering  the  retro-lingnal  lymph-sac. 
Ranvier  calls  this  the  retro-lingual  membrane,  and  it  contains  isolated  branched  striped  muscular 
fibres.  He  finds  that  the  sarcolemma  has  elastic  fibres  directly  continuous  not  only  with  its 
terminations,  but  also  Avith  its  margins.  Thus  the  one  is  attached  to  the  other,  the  elastic 
fibre  being  cemented  as  it  were  to  the  sarcolemma.  The  elastic  fibres  are  deeply  stained  b}' 
methyl-violet,  the  sarcolemma  but  slightly.  He  also  finds  that  the  sarcous  matter  ends  in  a 
broad  dim  anisotropons  disc.] 

Sarcous  Substance. — The  sarcous  substance  is  marked  transversely  by  alternate 
light  and  dim  layers,  bands,  stripes  or  discs  (fig.  366,  1,  Q),  so  that  each  fibre  is 
said  to  be  “transversely  striped.”  [The  stripes  do  not  occur  in  the  sarcolemma, 
but  are  confined  to  the  sarcous  substance,  and  they  involve  its  Avhole  thickness.] 

[The  animals  most  suited  for  studying  the  structure  of  the  sarcous  substance  are  some  of  the 
insects.  The  muscles  of  the  water-beetle,  Dytiscus  margiualis,  and  the  Hydrophilus  piceus  are 
well  suited  for  this  purpose.  So  is  the  crab’s  muscle.  In  examining  a living  muscle  micro- 
scopically, no  fluid  except  the  mirscle-juice  should  be  added  to  the  preparation,  and  very  high 
powers  of  the  microscope  are  required  to  make  out  the  finer  details.] 

BoAvman’s  Discs. — If  a muscular  fibre  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  (1  per  1000),  or  if  it  be  digested  by  gastric  juice,  or  if  it  be  frozen,  it  tends  to 
cleave  transversely  into  discs  [Boivman),  AAdiich  are  artificial  products,  and  resemble 
a pile  of  coins  Avhich  has  been  knocked  over  (fig.  366,  5). 

Fibrillae. — Under  certain  circumstances  a fibre  may  exhibit  longitudinal  stria- 
tion.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  may  be  split  up  longitudinally  into  an  immense 
number  of  (1  to  1 ‘7  g in  diameter)  fine,  contractile  threads,  the  primitive  fibriUse 
(fig.  366,  1,  F),  placed  side  by  side,  each  of  Avhich  is  also  transversely  striped,  and 
they  are  so  united  to  each  other  by  semi-fluid  cement-substance  that  the  transverse 
markings  of  aU  the  fibrillm  lie  at  the  same  level.  Several  of  these  fibrils  are  united 
together  OAving  to  the  mutual  pressure,  and  prismatic  in  form,  so  that  Avhen  a 
transverse  section  of  a perfectly  fresh  muscular  fibre  is  observed  after  it  is  frozen, 
the  end  of  each  fibre  is  mapped  out  into  a mmiber  of  small  polygonal  areas  called 
Cohnlieim’s  areas  (fig.  366,  2).  [Each  biuidle  of  fibrils  or  polygonal  area  repre- 
sents Avhat  Kolliker  called  a “ Muscle-Column.”] 

FibrillEe  are  easily  obtained  from  msects’  muscles,  Avhile  those  from  a mammal’s 
muscle  are  readily  isolated  by  the  action  of  dilute  alcohol,  Muller’s  fluid  [or,  best 
of  all,  T per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid]  (fig.  366,  3). 

[in  studying  the  structure  of  muscle,  it  is  Avell  to  remember  that  there  are  con- 
sidm’able  differences  betAveen  the  muscles  of  Vertebrates  and  those  of  Arthropoda.] 

[When  a living  unaltered  vertebrate  muscular  fibre  is  examined  microscopi- 
cally in  its  OAvn  juice,  Ave  observe  the  alternate  dim  and  light  transverse  discs. 
Amici  Krause,  and  Dobie  showed  that  a fine  dark  line  runs  across  the  light  disc, 
and  divides  it  into  tAvo  (fig.  367).  This  line  has  been  called  Dobie  s fine  or 
intermediate  line.  Amici  resolved  it  into  a roAV  of  granules,  and  by  others  (e.y.. 
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Krause)  it  is  regarded  as  due  to  the  existence  of  a nrenilnune, —lienee 

Krause’s  membrane —udiich  runs  transversely  across  the  fibre,  being  attached  all 

round  to  the  sarcoleiiinia,  thus  dividing  each  fibre  into  a senes  of 

placed  end  to  end.  Heiisen  described  a disc  or  stripe  in  the  centre  of  the  dim 

'^'Ton  Krause’s  theory  each  muscular  compartment  contains  (1)  a broad  to 
disc,  which  is  the  contractUe  part  of  the  sarcous  substance.  It  is  doubly  refractive 
(anisotropous),  and  is  composed  of  Bowman’s  sarcovis 
elements.  (2)  On  each  end  of  this  disc,  and  between  it 
and  Krause’s  membranes,  is  a narrower,  clear,  homo- 
geneous, and  hut  singly  refractile  (isotropous),  soft  or 
fluid  suhstanee,  'wdiich  forms  the  lateral  disc  of  Kngel- 
In  some  insects  it  contains  a row  of  refractive 
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Fig.  367. 

iluscular  fibre  of  a rabbit. 
a,  disc.;  h,  light  disc;  c, 
intermediate  or  Dobie’s 
line  ; n,  nucleus  seen  in 
profile. 


in  anil. 

granules,  constituting  the  granular  layer  of  Fldgel. 

If  a muscular  fibre  he  stretched  and  stained  with  log- 
wood, the  central  part  of  the  dim  disc  appears  lighter 
in  colour  than  the  two  ends  of  the  same  disc.  This  has 
been  described  as  a separate  disc,  and  is  called  the  median 
disc  of  Hensen  (fig.  366,  4,  c). 

[In  an  unaltered  fibre,  the  dim  broad  stripe  may  appear  homo- 
geneous, but  after  a time  it  cleaves  throughout  its  entire  extent 
in  the  long  axis  of  the  ftbi’e  into  a number  of  prismatic  elements 
of  fibrils,  tlie  sarcous  elements  of  Bowman  (fig.  366).  These  at 
first  are  prismatic,  but  as  they  solidify  they  shrink  and  seem  to 
stpieeze  out  of  them  a fluid,  becoming  at  the  same  time  more  con- 
stricted in  the  centre.  This  separation  into  bundles  of  fibrils  ivith 
an  interstitial  matter  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  seen  on  transverse 
section  of  a frozen  muscle,  and  known  as  Cohnheim’s  areas  (fig. 

366,  2,  c).  In  all  probability  the  cleavage  also  extends  tlumigh  the  lateral  discs,  and  thus 
fibrils  are  formed  by  longitudinal  cleavage  of  the  fibre.] 

[Muscles  of  Arthropoda. — Engelmann  showed  that  the  muscles  of  these  animals  have  a large 
number  of  discs.  In  a muscle  of  an  animal  killed  by  being  plunged  into  alcohol,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  lens  of  the  microscope,  one  sees — 

1.  The  hroad  dim  disc,  composed  of  two  darker  lateral  portions  or  discs,  and  a lighter  disc — 
that  of  Hensen,  between  them.  In  fig.  368  the  whole  disc  is  marked  Q,  and  Hensen’s  disc  is 
distinguished  as  h. 

2.  On  both  sides  of  this  is  a small,  clear,  slightly  refractive  stripe,  J,  corresponding  to  one 
of  Eugelmann’s  isotropous  stripes. 

3.  On  both  sides  there  follows  symmetrically  a dark  stronglj'-  refractive  stripe,  H,  corre- 
sponding to  Eugelmann’s  accessory  stripe  and  Flogel’s  granular  layer. 

4.  Then  on  both  sides  there  is  a clear,  feebly  refractive  disc,  E. 

5.  Beyond  E is  a small  dark,  highly  refractive  stripe,  Z — usually  the  darkest — corresponding 
to  the  Amici-Krause  line.] 

[From  Z the  stripes  are  repeated  in  the  inverse  order  to  Q,  then  in  the  same  order  to  Z,  and 
so  on.  This  is  the  appearance  with  a low  position  of  the  lens.  Many  muscles  do  not  show  all 
these  stripes,  thus  h is  often  absent.] 

[If  the  lens  of  the  microscope  be  raised,  to  get  a more  superficial  view  of  the  fibre,  the 
distribution  of  the  light  is  reversed  (fig.  368,  II),  as  all  strongly  refractive  sections  become 
light  and  all  feebly  retractive  ajtpear  darker,  while  with  a deep  position  of  the  lens,  the  reverse 
is  the  case.] 


[Experiment  shows  that  the  dim  disc  rapidly  swells  up  in  dilute  acids,  and  also  that  the 
dun  discs  (Q),  the  accessory  discs  (N),  and  the  Amici-Krause  line  (K),  stain  more  deeply  with 
logwood  than  the  other  discs,  and  li  less  than  the  rest  of  Q.] 

[If  a muscle  which  has  been  some  time  in  alcohol  be  examined  as  to  its  longitudinal 
striation,  it  will  he  seen  to  eonsist  of  rods  with  light  intervals  between  them  (fig.  369) 
The  rods  are  thicker  at  their  eud.s,  and  thinner  and  lighter  at  their  middle.  Rollett  reo-ards 
the  clear  intervals  between  these  rods  as  consisting-  of  sarcoplasma,  a body  closely  related  to 
l)rotopla.sm,  and  the  rods  as  bundles  of  fibril  he  or  “ musele-colnmns.”] 

[It  a mirselc  be  acted  upon  by  certain  acids  the  relative  appearance  of  the  muscle-columns  and 
the  sarcoplasma  i.s  altered  ; and  the  latter  may  ajipear  in  these  and  in  gold  preparations  as  a 
plMus  ot  f^nls  with  regular  longitudinal  and  transverse  meshes  {Melland,  Marshall,  fig.  370. 
Musele-Ilods.— Schafer  describes  the  appearance  differently  Double  rows  of  granules  are 
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ese  line  Iii^s,  witli  their  enlaroied  extreinitie.s,  are  “ imiBcle-rods  ” Tliev  are  nio.st  coiisDieiioim 

or  Urn  °stHiie?’7s°2q^^^  contraotion  of  a living  im.sculnr  lil.re,  Sdiiiler  describes  'the  “‘i-eversa'l 
oLrf  stupes  (§  29p  as  follows  A\  hen  the  fibres  contract,  the  light  .stripes  are  seen  as 
h ^ become  dark,  an  apparent  reversal  be^ing  thereby  produced 

t?oii  b\  thdr  i,fxt!fnn!'t o?ilar-ement  of  the  rows  of  dark  dots  aiu/tlle  fonna- 
thel  disi!  1 ni  blending  of  dark  discs,  whilst  the  muscular  substance  between 

these  discs  has  by  contrast  a bright  appearance.”  With  polarised  light  in  a livimr  miisenlar 
fibie,  all  the  sarcons  substance,  except  the  muscle-rod,  is  doubly  refractive  or  anisotropoiis  so 
that  it  appears  bright  on  a dark  field  when  the  Nicol’s  prisms  are  crossed,  while  under  the 
contracted  muscle  and  dead  muscle  show  alternate  dark  and  light  bands 

• ^luclei  or  muscle-corpuscles  are  found  iminediatelj"  under  the  sarcoleniina 
111  all  mainnials,  and  their  long  axis  lies  in  the  long  axis  of  the  fibre  (8  to  13  « 
long,  3 to  4 /A  broad).  ^ ' ' 

[In  the  muscles  of  the  frog,  reptiles,  and  some  other  animals,  eg.,  the  red  muscles  of  the 
labbit  ana  hare  and  in  some  muscles  of  birds,  they  lie  in  the  substance  of  the  fibre  surrounded 

by  a small  amount  of  pro- 


toplasm.]  When  they 
occur  immediately  under 
the  sarcolemma  they  are 
more  or  less  flattened,  and 
lie  embedded  in  a small 
amount  of  protoplasm  (fig. 
366,  1 and  2,  K).  They 
contain  oneor  two  nucleoli, 
and  it  is  said  that  the 
protoplasm  sends  out  fine 
pi’ocesses  which  unite  with 
similar  processes  from  ad- 
joining corpuscles,  so  that, 
according  to  this  view, 
a branched  protoplasmic 
network  exists  under  the 
sarcolemma.  [Each  nucleus 
has  a reticulated  appear- 
ance due  to  the  presence 


Fig.  368. 

Fig.  368. — Insects’  muscle 


Fig.  369. 


I,  with  a high  position  of  the  lens, 

and  II  with  a deeper  position.  Fig.  369. — Muscular  fibre  of  of  a plexus  of  fibrils,  con- 

Carabus  caiicellatus.  sisting  of  chromatin  ; in 

its  meshes  lies  an  achro- 
matic substance.  The  nuclei  are  specially  large  in  Otiorhynchus  planatus,  one  of  the  beetles. 
Mitotic  figures  indicating  division  of  the  nuclei  have  been  observed.  The  nuclei  are  not  seen 
in  a perfectly  fresh  muscle,  because,  until  they  have  undergone  some  change,  their  refractive 
index  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sarcons  substance.]  They  become  specially  evident  after 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  Histogenetically,  they  are  the  remainder  of  the  cells  from  which 
the  muscular  fibres  were  developed  (fig.  366,  7).  According  to  M.  Schultze,  the  sarcons 
substance  is  an  intercellular  substance  diff'erentiated  and  formed  by  their  activity.  Perhaps 
they  are  the  centres  of  nutrition  for  the  muscular  fibres.  In  amphibians,  birds,  fishes,  and 
reptiles,  they  lie  in  the  axis  of  the  fibres  between  the  fibrils. 

Sai’coplasma. — It  is  said  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  muscle-corpuscles  forms  a fine  network 
throughout  the  whole  muscular  fibre,  the  transverse  branches  taking  the  course  of  the  inter- 
mediate or  Dobie’s,  line  and  the  longitudinal  branches  running  in  the  interstices  between 
Cohnheim’s  areas,  constituting  the  sarcoplasma  {Eelzius,  Bremer,  Mellaml,  fig.  370). 

Kelation  to  Tendons. — According  to  Toldt,  the  delicate  connective-tissue 
elements,  ■whicli  cover  the  several  muscular  fibres,  pass  from  the  ends  of  tlie  latter 
directly  into  the  connective-tissue  elements  of  the  tendon.  The  end  of  the 
museniar  fibre  is  perhaps  united  to  the  smooth  surface  or  holloAV  end  of  the  tendon 
by  means  of  a special  cement  {Weismann — fig.  371,  S).  In  arthropoda,  the 
sarcolemma  passes  directly  into  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  tendon  {Legdig). 
The  tendon  itself  consists  of  longitudinally  arranged  bundles  of  Avhite  fibrous 
tissue  Avith  cells — tendon  cells — embracing  them  (p.  573).  There  is  a loose  capsule 
or  sheath  of  connective-tissue— the  peritendineum  of  Kollman— surrounding  tlie 
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Avhole  and  carrying  the  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves.  The  tendons  move 
in  the  tendon-sheaths,  which  are  moistened  by  a mucous  fluid.  In  most  situations, 
muscular  fibres  are  attached  by  means  of  tendons  to  some  fixed  point,  but  in  other 
situations  (face)  the  ends  terminate  between  the  connective- 
tissue  elements  of  the  skin.  [Relation  to  clastic  fibres,  ]).  564.] 

[Blood-Vessels  of  Muscle. — Muscles,  being  very  active 
organs,  are  richly  supplied  Avith  blood.  The  blood-supply  of 
a muscle  differs  from  some  organs 
in  not  constituting  an  actual  vas- 
cular unit,  supplied  only  by  one 
artery  and  one  vein,  thus  being 
unlike  the  kidney,  spleen,  &c. 

Each  muscle  usually  receiA^'es  several 
branches  from  different  arteries, 
and  branches  enter  it  at  certain 
distances  along  its  Avhole  length. 

The  artery  and  vein  usually  lie 
together  in  the  connective-tissue  of 
the  perimysium,  AAdiile  the  capil- 
laries lie  in  the  endomj^sium.  The 
caioillaries  lie  betAveen  the  muscular 
fibres,  but  outside  the  sarco- 
lemma,  Avhere  they  form  an  elon- 
gated rich  plexus  with  numerous 
transA^erse  branches  (fig.  372). 


Fig.  370.- 


Fig.  371. 

-Network  in  a muscular  fibre.  Fig.  371.- 


Kelation  of  a tendon,  S,  to  its  muscular  fibre. 
The  lymph  to  nourish  the  sarcous  substance  must 
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branches  of  some  of  the  capillaries,  and  on  the  veins,  there  are  small,  oval, 
saccular  dilatations  (fig.  373),  which  act  as  reservoirs  for  blood  {Ranvier).^ 


[Spnlteholz  finds  that  the  arteries  form  a close  plexus  in  muscle,  with  quadrangular  meshes, 
the  long  axis  being  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres.  From  this  fine  arteries  jiroceed  at  right  angles 
to  break  n]>  into  capillaries.  In  a relaxed  muscle  the  capillaries  arc  extended,  but  in  a con- 
tracted muscle  they  arc  more  or  less  curved.  The  veins  run  along  with  the  arteries,  and  are 
provided  with  valves  even  to  their  finest  branches.  Each  muscle  is  to  be  regarded  as  a closed 
system  for  its  blood-stream.  There  is  so  free  an  anastomosis  in  muscle  as  to  permit  of  a free 
distribution  of  blood  to  all  its  parts,  while  the  venous  system  is  so  arranged  that  the  products 
of  muscular  metabolism  are  carried  out  of  the  muscle  as  quickly  and  completely  as  possible.] 

[Lymphatics. — We  know  very  little  of  the  lymphatics  of  muscle,  although  the  lymphatics  of 
tendon  and  fascia  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Ludwig  aud  Schweigger-Seidel.  There  are 
lyTuphatics  in  the  endomysium  of  the  heart,  which  are  continuous  with  those  under  the  peri- 
cardium. This  subject  still  requires  further  investigation.  Compare  the  lymphatics  of  the 
fascia  lata  of  the  dog  (fig.  278,  § 201).] 

Entrance  of  the  Nerve. — The  trunk  of  the  motor  nerve,  as  a rule,  enters  the  muscle  at  its 
geometrical  centre  (Schivalbe) ; hence,  the  point  of  entrance  in  muscles  with  long,  parallel,  or 
spindle-shaped  fibres  lies  near  its  middle.  If  the  mnscle  with  parallel  fibres  is  more  than  2 to 
8 centimetres  [1-3  inches]  in  length,  several  branches  enter  its  middle.  In  triangular  muscles, 
the  point  of  entrance  of  the  nerve  is  displaced  more  towards  the  strong  tendinous  point  of  con- 
vergence of  the  muscular  fibres.  A nerve-fibre  usually  enters  a muscle  at  the  point  where  there 
is  the  least  displacement  of  the  muscular  substance  during  contraction. 


End- 

plate. 


Motor  Nerve  to  Muscle. — Every  muscle-fibre  receives  a motor  nerve-fibre 
(fig.  366,  1,  N).  Each  nerve  does  not  contain  originally  as  many  motor  nerve- 

fibres  as  there  are  muscular 
fibres  in  tlie  mnscle  it  enters; 
in  tlie  liuman  eye-muscles, 
there  are  only  3 nerve-fibres 
to  7 muscular  fibres ; in 
other  muscles  (dog),  1 nerve- 
fibre  to  40  or  80  (Tergast). 
Hence,  when  a nerve  enters 
a muscle  it  must  divide, 
which  occurs  dichotomously 
, , [at  Eanvier’s  nodes],  the 

micicus.  structure  undergoing  no 
change  until  there  are  ex- 
BBH— \ d tyniriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiii  actly  as  many  nerve-fibres  as 

muscular  filires.  In  warm- 
blooded animals  each  mus- 
cular fibre  has  only  one, 

while  cold-blooded  animals  have  several  points  of  insertion  of  the  nerve-fibre 
ISandmann)  A nerve-fibre  enters  each  muscular  fibre,  and  where  it  enters  it 
forms  an  eminence  (floyie-e  1840),  the  enmence  of  Doyere  motpl  end- 
ulate”  or  “motor  spray  of  Klihne  (figs.  366,  1,  e,  3 <4,  3/5,  37b,  3 / /).  ^ 

[The  elaborate  investigations  of  Iv.  Mays  on  the  exact  distribution  of  nerve-  ncb 
in  the  muscles  of  the  frog  have  conclusively  imoved-- 

—that  nartsof  muscles  receive  no  nerve-fibres  at  all,  certain  poitions  bein^ 
from  nel'ves,  e.r/.,  the  terminal  portions  of  the  sartorius  muscle  of  the  fiog.  s 
has  been  proved  for  all  classes  of  vertebrates  except  osseous  fishes-] 

PTbP  mode  of  termiiiation  of  a motor  nerve  in  a musciilai  fibre  is  uoUhe  same 
in  all  animals  but  in  every  case  it  pierces  the  sarcolemma,  and  its  ultimate  dis- 


Fig.  374. 

Muscular  fibres  with  raotorial  end-phites. 
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have  only  one  .such  held  hut  very  long  hbres  may  have,  at 

inm-P  TTipdullated  nerve-lihres  pass— as  pretcrminal  or  epilemmal  hhies  horn  the 
• f nf  rRvi'qinn  of  the  ncrve-hhrc  to  the  muscular  hhre,  to  pass  into  the  nerve- 
h,,^  consist  of  Jivisions  of  the  axial  cylinder,  tvh.ch  are 

distributed  over  the  sarcous  substance  witliout  (so  far  M is  known)  foiming  any 
T 1 f'  11  -ivifli  it  Tlie  endings  liowever.  lie  lu  dii^ect  conttict  "witli  it. 

This  himXf  ^ of  the  axis-cylinder  under  the  .sarcolemma  Kuhne  has 

called  a “motor-spray”  (“motorisches  Cxeweih”),  and  the  mode  f 
the  branches  varies  in  different  classes  of  animals.  In  the  frog  (hg-  3 16),  tailed 

amphibians,  and  birds,  the  hypolcmmal  branches  of  the  ‘'"f ^tTe^mm 
like  and  branched  endings.  In  the  lizard,  snakes,  and  mammals,  the  branches 
are  often  curved  or  twisted,  and  possessed  of  lobes,  and  as  the  division  is  veiy 
variable,  there  is  every  form  from  a simple  hook-like  bend  to  a highly  arborescent 

termination  (fig.  375).]  . it  t-v  > +i..x 

[Where  a motor  nerve  enters  a muscular  fibre  at  the  eminence  of  Doyeie,  the 

sheath  of  the  nerve-fibre,  known  as  the  perineural  or  Henles  shccath  6^L), 


Fig.  375. 

Motor  terminations  in  a lizard,  stained  by  methylene  blue,  a,  muscular  fibres  ; b,  a nerve 
trunk,  which  splits  up  into  small  branches,  c,  containing  a few  inedullated  fibres,  d.  The 
medullated  fibres,  d,  end  in  motorial  end-plates,  c. 

becomes  continuous  tvitli  the  sarcolemma.  The  eminence  itself  consists  of  a mass 
of  protoplasm — or  sarcoplasm — called  by  Kiihne  sarcoglia — which  contains  gran- 
ules and  nuclei,  the  latter  with  a membrane  and  peculiar  nucleoli ; the  nuclei 
themselves  are  the  fundamental  or  basal  nuclei  of  the  sarcoglia.  The  outer  surface 
of  the  eminence  is  covered  by  a membrane  called  telolemma  by  Kiihne,  but 
which  in  reality  consists  of  two  membranes,  an  outer  one,  the  epilemma,  con- 
tinuous with  the  perineural  or  Henle’s  sheath,  and  an  inner  one,  the  endolemma, 
tlie  continuation  of  the  sheath  of  Schwann  of  the  nerve-fibre,  both  ultimately  being 
connected  with  the  sarcolemma.  As  the  neive  pierces  the  muscular  fibre,  it  loses 
its  myelin,  and  rvith  it  disappears  the  keratin  sheath  or  axilemma  of  the  axis- 
cylinder,  so  that  the  siDray-like  ending  is  accompanied  only  by  the  telolemma  (fig. 
377).  The  telolemma  contains  nuclei  which  are  derived  from  Henle’s  sheath 
(Kiihne).^ 

[In  some  animals,  such  as  the  lizard,  in  order  to  see  the  nerve-terminations,  it  is 
sufficient  to  stain  portions  of  fresh  muscles  with  Delafield’s  logwood  or  to  inject 
methylene  blue  into  the  blood  (fig.  375).] 
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tlio  nerves  never 


[Xerye-oiulings,  tlion,  are  suLleniniar,  and  the  terminations  of 
penetrate  into  the  depth  of  tlie  muscular  lilire,  hut  come  into  direct  contact  with 

tlie  fluids  of  the  muscle.  In  niany 
S tlt^!n  7-^'^  suhstance  is  separated  from  the  hlunt  nerve-endings  hy  some 
of  the  saicogha,  which  in  some  cases  penetrate  and  traverse  the  other  constituent  of 

the  fibre.  The  latter  Iviihnehas  called 


a A a 


Fiff.  376. 


Fig.  377. 


Fig.  376. 


a,  Profile  view  of 


“ rhahdia.”  The  antler-like  division  of 
the  axis-cylinder  or  spray,  in  contact 
with  the  muscular  substance,  serves 
to  conduct  the  excitation  from  the 
former  to  the  latter,  hut  excitation 
of  the  muscular  substance  is  never 
transmitted  in  the  reverse  order  to 
the  nerve-ending  (Kiilme).] 

Each  muscular 
fibre  of  the  cray- 
fish is  supplied  by 
two  nerve-fibrils 
arising  from  sepa- 
rate axis  - cylin- 
ders {Bieder- 
mann). 

[Ramon  y Cayal 
was  unable  to  find 
any  tme  emin- 
ences of  Doyere 
in  the  wing- 
muscles  of  in- 
sects. By  Golgi’s 
method  Cayal 
finds  that  there 
is  revealed  on  the 
muscular  fibres  of 
Calliphora  vomit- 
oria  a plexus  of 
nerve-fibrils  with 
nerve-cells  at  the 
nodes.] 

Sensory  fibres  also  occur  in  muscles,  and  they  are  the  channels  for  muscular 
sensibility.  They  seem  to  be  distributed  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  sarcolemma 
Avhere  they  form  a branched  plexus  and  Avind  round  the  muscular  fibres  {Arndt, 
Sachs) ; but,  according  to  Tschirjew,  the  sensory  nerves  traA'^erse  the  substance 
of  the  muscle,  and  after  dividing  dichotomously,  end  only  in  the  aponeurosis, 
either  suddenly  or  by  means  of  a small  SAvelling — a vieAV  confirmed  by  Rauher. 
The  existence  of  sensory  nerves  in  muscles  is  also  proved  hy  the  fact  that  stimu- 
lation of  the  central  end  of  a motor  nerve,  e.g.,  the  phrenic,  causes  increase  of 
the  blood-pressure  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  {Asp,  Kowalewslcy,  Naicrochi),  as 
Avell  as  by  the  fact  that  Avhen  they  are  inflamed  they  are  painful.  They  of  course 
do  not  degenerate  after  section  of  the  anterior  root  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

Red  and  Pale  Muscles. — In  many  fishes  (skate,  plaice,  herring,  mackerel)  {IV.  Stirling), 
birds,  and  mammals  (rabbits),  there  are  two  kinds  of  striped  muscle  {Kramc),  diflering  in 
colour,  histological  structure  {Ranvier),  and  physiological  properties  {Kronecker  and  Stirling). 
Some  are  “red,”  e.g.,  the  soleus  and  semitendinosus  of  the  rabbit,  and  others  “pale,”e.7., 
the  adductor  magnus.  [All  the  muscles  of  the  bat  are  red.]  In  the  pale  muscles  the  fibres  are 
thinner,  the  transverse  striatiou  is  thicker,  their  longitudinal  striation  less  marked,  and  their 
nuclei  fewer  than  in  the  red  muscles  {Ranvier) ; they  contain  less  glycogen,  Avater,  and  myosin. 
[W.  Stirling  finds  that  the  red  muscles  in  many  fishes,  e.g.,  the  mackerel,  contain  granules  of 
oil,  and  present  all  the  appearance  of  muscle  in  a -state  of  fatty  degeneration,  Avhilc  the  pale 
muscles,  lying  side  bj'  side,  contain  no  fatty  granules.] 

Julius  Arnold  found  in  human  muscles  an  extensive  distribution  of  pale  fibres  amongst 


Motor  nerve-ending  in  the  frog  {Kiiline). 
entrance  of  the  nerve  ; h,  b,  nuclei  of  the  branches  of  the  axial  cylinder  ; 
c,  c,  c,  nuclei  of  Henle’s  sheath;  e,  muscle  nuclei.  Fig.  377. — Motor 
nerve-ending  in  lizards,  mammals,  and  man.  Schematic  after  Kiiline. 

A,  axis-cylinder  ; A^,  Ah  terminal  branches  of  A ; a,  a,  myelin  of  nerves; 
h,  perineural  or  Henle.’s  sheath,  and  its  nuclei  (c);  d,  nuclei  of  telolemma  ; 

B,  bed  ; D,  large  granule  in  B ; C,  nuclei  of  the  bed  ; E,  muscle  nuclei ; 
F,  contractile  substance. 
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tlie  red  one.s  ami  indeed  in  tlie  .same  muscle  in  tlic  frog  and  mammal.s,  red  and  pale  fibres 
occur  tof'ctlicr  ; in  fact,  this  is  the  case  in  almost  every  mu.scle  {Grulzncr)._ 

[SpectW  of  Muscle.— The  red  colour  of  the  ordinary  skeletal  muscle  is  due  to  hfemoglobin 
in  the  sarcous  substance  (Kiihne).  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  colour  is  retained  after  al 
tho  blood  is  washed  out  of  the  vessels,  when  a thin  muscle  still  shows  the  absorptioii-bands  ot 

ha‘mof*‘lobiii  when  examined  with  the  specti’oscope.]  .li  * 

rMyo-hsematin.  — iMacMunn  points  out  that  although  most  voluntary  muscles  owe  their 
colour  to  hannoglobin,  it  is  accompanied  by  myo-liiemalin  in  most  cases,  and  sometimes  entirely 
replaced  by  it  (§  293).  Myo-lnematin  is  found  in  the  licarl  of  vertebrates,  in  tlie  papillary 
muscles  of  the  human  heart,  and  in  abundance  in  the  pectoral  muscles  of  pi^ons,  and  m 
some  muscles  of  vertebrates  and  invertebrates,  e.g.,  certain  beetles  (Hydrophilus,  Uytiscus),  the 
common  llj’’,  and  other  insects,  spiders,  crustaceans,  and  molluscs.] 


Muscular  Fibres  of  the  Heart. — -Tlie  mammalian  cardiac  muscle  has  certain 
])eculiarities  already  mentioned  (§  43)  : — (1)  It  i.s  striped,  but  it  is  involuntary ; 
(2)  it  has  no  sarcolemma;  (3)  its  fibres  branch  and  anastomose ; (4)  the  transverse 
striation  is  not  so  distinct,  and  it  is  sometimes  striated  longitudinally ; (5)  the 
nucleus  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  each  cell  (see  § 43).  [The  cardiac  muscle,  viewed 
from  a i)li]isiolorjical  point  of  view,  stands  midway  between  striped  and  unstriped 
muscle,  its  contraction  occurs  slowly  and  lasts  for  a long  time  (p.  99),  while, 
although  it  is  transvei'selj"  striped,  it  is  involuntary.] 


[Purkinje’s  Fibres. — These  fibres,  which  form  a plexus  of  greyish  fibres  under  the  endo- 
cardium of  the  heart  of  riirainants,  have  been  described  already  (fig.  38) ; the  cells  have,  as  it 
were,  advanced  only  to  a certain  stage  of  development  (§  46).] 

Development  of  Muscular  Fibre.  — Each  muscular  fibre  is  developed  from  a uni-nucleated  cell 
of  the  mesoblast,  which  elongates  into  the  form  of  a spindle.  As  the  cell  elongates,  the  nuclei 
multiply.  The  superficial  or  parietal  part  of  the  cell-substance  shows  ti’ansverse  markings  (fig. 
366,  7),  while  the  miclei  with  a small  amount  of  protoplasm  are  continuous  along  the  axis  of 
the  fibre,  where  they  remain  in  some  animals,  but  in  man  they  pass  to  the  surface  where  they 
come  to  lie  under  the  sarcolemma.  The  muscles  of  the  young  are  smaller  and  have  fewer  fibres 
than  those  of  adults  {Budge).  In  developing  muscle,  the  number  of  fibres  is  increased  by  the 
proliferation  of  the  muscle-corpuscles,  which  form  new  fibres. 

According  to  Paneth,  in  old  individuals  se]3arate  cells  with  aggregation  of  contractile 
substance— so-called  Sarcoplasts — unite  to  form  new  muscular  fibres.  Sig.  Mayer  regards 
these  structures  as  retrogressive  structures,  and  he  calls  them  Sarcolytes  (§  103,  II.). 

Occurrence  in  lower  Animals. — Striped  muscle,  besides  occurring  iir  the  corresponding  oi’gans 
of  vertebrata,  occurs  in  the  iris  and  choroid  of  birds.  The  arthropoda  have  only  striped  muscle, 
the  molluscs,  worms,  and  echinoderms  chiefly  smooth  muscles  ; in  the  latter  are  muscles  with 
double  oblique  striation  {Schwalbe). 


2.  Non-striped  Muscle. — [Distribution. — It  occurs  very  tvidely  distributed  in 
the  body,  in  the  muscxtlar  coat  of  the  lower  lialf  of  the  human  oesophagus,  stomach, 
small  and  large  intestine,  muscularis  mucosse  of  the  intestinal  tract,  in  the  arteries, 
veins,  and  lymphatics,  posterior  part  of  the  trachea,  bronchi,  infimdibula  of  the 
lung,  muscular  coat  of  the  ureter,  bladder,  urethra,  vas  deferens,  vesiculae  seminales, 
and  prostate  ; corpora  cavernosa  and  spongiosa  penis,  ovary.  Fallopian  tube,  uterus, 
skin,  ciliary  muscle,  iris,  upper  eyelid,  spleen  and  capsule  of  lymphatic  glands, 
tunica  dartos  of  the  scrotum,  gall-bladder,  in  ducts  of  glands,  and  in  some  other 
situations.] 

[Structure.  Smooth  muscular  fibres  consist  of  fusiform  or  spindle-shaped 
elongated  cells,  Avith  their  ends  either  tapering  to  fine  points  or  divided  (fig.  378). 
These  contractile  fibre-cells  may  be  isolated  by  steeping  a piece  of  the  tissue  in  a 
30  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash,  or  a strong  solution  of  nitric  acid.  They  are 
45  to  2.30  li.  [^^  to  in.]  in  length,  and  4 to  10  [«^  to  ^Vo  i^-]  i’l  breadth, 

Tvacli  cell  contains  a solid  oval  elongated  nucleus,  Avhich  may  contain  one  or  more 
nucleoli.  It  IS  brought  into  vieAv  by  the  action  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  or  by  staining 
leagents.  The  mass  of  tho  cell  apjiears  more  or  loss  homogeneous,  although  in 
some  ])laces  the  cell -substance  shoAvs  longitudinal  fibrillation,  [and  is  surrounded 
by  a thin  elastic  envelope.  They  are  not  doubly  refractive,  so  that  the  aniso- 
tropous  .substance  seems  to  be  absent].  [Method.— This  fibrillation  is  revealed 
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n 0 e distinctly  tliiis  3 lace  the  iiiesenteiy  of  a newt  {Klem)  or  the  bladder  of  the 
aid  X in  a 5 per  cent,  solution  of  a.nnioniinu  chromate, 
sheath  ' P T'  Pi^'o-carnniie.  Each  cell  consists  of  a thin  elastic 

sneath  (sarcoleinina  of  Krause)  enclosing  a Inindlc  of  fibrils  (F)  which  run  in  a 

iole  'f /i  the  fibre  (fig.  379).  They  are  continuous  at  the 

poles  of  the  luic  eus  with  the  plexus  of  fibrils  which  lies  within  the  nucleus,  and 
according  to  Klein,  they  are  the  contractile  part,  and  when  they  contract  the 

exhibits  what  looks  like  tliickenings 
(b).  iliese  fibri  s have  been  observed  by  Eleniining  in  the  cells  while  livinn. 
bometimes  the  cells  are  branched,  while  in  the  frog’s  bladder  they  are  triradiate.] 
[Airangement  of  the  fibres. — Sometimes  the  fibres  occur  singly,  but  usually 
they  are  arranged  in  groups,  forming  laniellse,  sheets,  or  bundles,  or  in  a plexiform 


Fig.  378. 


Fig.  378. — Smooth  muscular  fibres  (10) ; (11)  transverse  section.  Fig.  379. — Smooth  muscular 
fibre  from  the  mesentery  of  a newt  (ammonium  chromate).  N,  nucleus  ; F,  fibrils ; S, 
markings  in  the  sheath.  Fig.  380. — Termination  of  nerve  in  non-striped  muscle. 


manner,  the  bundles  being  surrounded  by  connective-tissue.]  A very  delicate 
elastic  cement-substance  unites  the  individual  cells  to  each  other.  [This  cement 
may  be  demonstrated  by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  transverse  section 
(fig.  378,  11)  they  appear  oval  or  polygonal,  with  the  delicate  homogeneous  cement 
between  them ; but,  as  the  fibres  are  cut  at  various  levels,  the  areas  are  unequal 
in  size,  and  all  of  them,  of  course,  are  not  divided  at  the  position  of  the  nucleus.] 

They  vary  in  length  from  to  of  an  inch ; those  in  the  middle  coat  of 
the  arteries  are  short,  Avhile  they  are  long  in  the  intestinal  tract,  and  especially  so 
in  the  pregnant  uterus.  According  to  Engelmann,  the  sejDaration  of  the  smooth 
muscular  substance  into  its  individual  spindle-like  elements  is  post-mortem  chowgQ 
of  the  tissue.  [Sometimes  transverse  thickenings  are  seen,  Avhich  are  not  due  to 
transverse  striation,  but  to  a partial  contraction.  Occasionally  they  have  a tendin- 
ous insertion.] 

Blood-vessels  in  Smooth  Muscle. — Kon-striped  muscle  is  richly  supplied  Avith 
blood-vessels,  and  the  capillaries  form  elongated  meshes  between  the  fibres, 
[although  it  is  not  so  vascular  as  striped  muscle.]  Lymphatics  also  occur  betAveen 
the  fibres. 

Motor  Nerves  to  Smooth  Muscle. — According  to  J.  Arnold,  they  consist  of 
medullated  and  non-medullated  fibres  [derived  from  the  sympathetic  system]  which 
form  a plexus — ground  plexus — partly  provided  Avith  ganglionic  cells,  and  lying  in 
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tlic  connective-tissue  of  the  perimysium.  [Tlie  fibres  are  surrounded  Avith  an 
endothelial  sheath.]  Small  branches  [composed  of  bundles  of  fibnLs]  are  given  oft 
from  this  plexus,  forming  the  intermediary  plexus  with  angidar  nuclei  at  the 
nodal  points.  It  lies  either  immediately  upon  the  musculature  or  in  the  connec- 
tive-tissue betAveen  the  individual  bundles.  From  the  intermediary  iftexiis,  the 
ftnest  fibrillie  (0-3  to  0'5  p.)  pass  off,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  and  reunite  to  form 
the  intennuscular  plexus  (fig.  380,  d),  Avhich  lies  in  the  cement  substance  betAveen 
the  muscle-cells,  to  end,  according  to  Friinkenhauser,  in  the  nucleoli  of  the  nuchurs, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nucleus  (^Lustui).  According  to  J . Arnold,  the 
fibrils  traA^erse  the  fibre  and  the  nucleus,  so  that  the  fibres  appear  to  be  strung  upon 
a fibril  passing  through  their  nuclei.  According  to  LoAvit,  the  fibrils  reach  only 
the  interstitial  substance,  Avhile  Gscheidlen  also  observed  that  the  finest  terminal 
fibrils,  one  of  Avhich  goes  to  each  muscular  fibre,  ran  along  the  margins  of  the 
latter  (fig.  380).  The  course  of  these  fibrils  can  only  be  traced  after  the  action  of 
gold  chloride.  [Ranvier  has  traced  their  terminations  in  the  stomach  of  the 
leech.] 

[Muscle-spindles. — Here  and  there  in  mnseles  there  exist  peculiar  bundles  of  muscular  fibres 
or  single  fibres,  to  Avhich  there  proceeds  a large  nerve-fibre  enveloped  in  several  sheaths.  The 
nerve  perforates  the  sheath  and  terminates  in  the  muscular  fibre  or  fibres.  They  were  first 
described  by  Kblliker  in  1862,  and  the  above  name  was  given  them  by  Kiihnein  1863.  They 
appear  to  exist  in  all  classes  of  vertebrates.  These  bodies  Avere  afterwards  called  sarcoplasts 
by  Kiihne.  Similar  bodies  Avere  described  by  Roth  as  “ neuro-muscular  trunklets.  ” In  frogs’ 
muscles  they  consist  of  groups  of  3-10  very  fine  muscular  fibres  supplied  by  a large  nerve- 
fibre  covered  Avith  several  sheaths,  and  as  they  are  thickest  where  the  nerve  enters,  and  taper 
someAvhat  towards  their  extremities,  they  received  from  Kiihne,  the  name.of  “ muscle-spindles,  ” 
although  Kblliker  called  them  “muscle-buds.”  As  Ranvier  })oints  out,  the  sheaths  are  not 
unlike  the  lamellated  sheath  of  a nerve.  These  structures  occur  in  the  muscles  of  frogs,  reptiles, 
and  higher  animals,  and  even  in  human  muscles;  they  seem  to  be  muscular  fibres  in  pro- 
ee.ss  of  dividing  longitudinally  (Kollikcr),  although  Bremer  regards  them  as  muscular  fibres  in 
process  of  development.] 

[Structure  of  Tendon.— A tendon  consists  chiefly  of  Aidiite  fibrous  tissue,  Avitli  a 
very  feAv  elastic  fibres.  The  Avhite  fibres  are,  for  the  most  part,  arranged  longi- 
tudmally,  and  if  a tendon  be  macerated  in  picric  acid  or  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  and  then  frayed  out  at  one  i r, 
end,  the  fine  delicate  fibrils  Avhich  compose  the  fibres  are 
readily  obtained.  The  fibres  are  partially  covered  by  the 
tendon- cells,  Avhich  are  simply  modified  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles. In  a longitudinal  section  of  a tendon  the  cells 
appear  as  fusiform  nucleated  cells  lying  in  roAvs,  in  single 
file,  betAveen  the  bundles.  If,  hoAvever,  the  tendons,  e.ff., 
from  the  tail  of  a rat  or  mouse,  are  stained  Avith  gold  choride, 
the  gold  stains  the  protoplasm  of  the  tendons  deeper  than 
the  fibres,  so  that  then  the  shape  and  relation  of  the  cells 
can  be  more  readily  studied.  The  cells  are  flattened  quadri- 
lateral plates,  Avhich  clasp  the  fibrous  bundles,  covering  them.  Tendon-cells,  tail  of  a 
hoAvever,  only  on  one  side.  They  lie  in  roAvs  on  the  fibres  Cells,  ten 

(fig.  381). 

The  nuclei  of  the  cells  are  generally  less  deeply  stained  and 
usually  lie  at  the  contiguous  borders  of  tAVO  adjacent  cells, 
as  if  the^  tAvo  cells  had  been  produced  by  the  splitting  of  one 
cell.  Each  cell  has  on  it  a longitudinal  “ stripe  ” or  “ ridge  ” 

(fig.  381,  h)  much  like  the  ridge  seen  on  the  tiles  of  a roof. The  ridge  is  produced 
by  the  soft  plastic  cell  being  compressed  betAveen  several  adjacent  fibres  The 
fibres  are  arranged  m groups,  forming  longitudinal  bundles,  and  these  again  are 
held  together  by  a common  fibrous  sheath,  Avhich  sends  in  septa  between  the 
bundles  to  support  them,  and  biiul  them  together.  Thus,  in  a transver.se  section 


Fig.  381. 


don  seen  on  edge 
and  embracing  a 
fibre  ; h b,  on  the 
flat,  and  shoAving 
their  nuclei  and 
ridges. 
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of  a tendon,  one  sees  that  the  'wliite  liln-es  of  tlic  slieatli  and  sei)ta  run  somewhat 
circularly,  and  that  they  carry  the  few  nerves  and  blood-vessels  present  in  tendon. 
In  the  cross-section  of  each  bundle  are  to  be  seen  a number  of  stellate  or  branched 
spaces  (tig.  382),  lying  between  the  smaller  bundles  of  fascicules  that  make  up  a 
layer  of  bundles.  These  are  the  interfascicular  or  cell-spaces.  In  them  lie  the 
tendon-cells,  of  course  closely  applied  to  their  respective  fibres,  and  also  some 
lymph.  Each  tendon  externally  is  covered  with  an  endothelial  sheath.] 

[Physical  properties  of  tendon. 
— Moist  tendon  is  highly  hexible,  is 
very  inelastic  and  inextensible.  It 
requires  a very  considerable  force  to 
rupture  a tendon.  The  tendon  of 
the  frog’s  gastrocnemius  Avill  readily 
carry  a weight  of  two  to  three  pounds 
Avithout  being  ruptured.] 

[Termination  of  Nerves  in 
Tendon. — For  a long  time  it  Avas 
belicA^ed  that  there  were  no  nerves 
in  tendon,  but  the  fact  that  sprains 
are  so  painful,  and  that  inflammation 
of  tendons  gives  rise  to  seA^ere  pain, 
shoAvs  that  there  are  sensory  nerves 
present.  The  existence  of  nerve- 
terminations  has  been  demonstrated 
in  the  tendons  of  aU  classes  of  A^erte- 
brates.  They  are  readily  obtained  by  the  gold  method  hi  the  sterno-radial  tendon 
of  the  frog,  and,  as  shoAvn  by  Golgi,  they  are  most  abundant  near  the  muscle. 
jMeduUated  nerve-fibres  can  be  traced  to  the  tendon,  Aidiere  the  axis-cylinder 
splits  up  into  a number  of  fibrils,  Aidiich  unite  amongst  themselves,  and  form  a 
reticulated  end-plate  (Golgi’s  end-plate),  Avhich  is  sometimes  embedded  in  a 


Mg.  383. 

Termination  of  a nerve  in  the  human  teudo  Achillis.  NR,  node  of  Ranvier  ; SH  sheath  of 
Henle  ; rfm,  final  ramifications  of  the  axis-cylinder  in  hands  ; lAf,  primitive  bundles  of 

the  tendon. 

frranular-looking  matter.  The  chief  researches  Avere  made  by  Sachs  (1875), 
Kollett  (1876),  and  Golgi  (1880),  and  most  recently  by  Ciaccio.  Golgi  caUed 
the  small  tendon  and  the  termination  of  the  nerves  in  them  “ musculo-tendinous 
orf^ans  ” but  this  name  is  not  well  chosen.  The  nerve-fibres  which  proceed  to 
the  tendon  are  always  meduUated ; they  lose  their  sheaths,  and  penetrate  between 
the  bundles  of  fibres  of  the  tendon,  Avhere  the  axis-cylinder  ramifies,  and  terminates 
either  in  free  ends,  or  sometimes  as  a spiral  round  the  tendon  fibres.  ihe 


Transverse  section  of  a teiidou  from  the  tail  of  a 
rat,  showing  the  branched  stellate  spaces. 
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nerve-end  placiues  of  tendon  have  no  nuclei  belonging  to  them  like  thase  of  motor 
nerve-idates  : they  are  simply  a bushy  termination  of  branches  of  the  axis-cylindei 
/'ficT  and  are  usually  arranged  in  two  or  three  planes  in  a tendon,  and  never 

L°the  Exterior' of  the  tendon.  In  some  situations,  especially  in  fascial,  structures 
somewhat  resembling  end-bulbs  have  beeii  found.] 

Within  the  tendons  of  the  frog  there  is  a plexus  of  inedullated  nerve-fibres,  from  which 
livnsh-like  divided  fibres  proceed,  which  ultimately  end  with  a point  in  nucleated  plates,  the 
nerve-flakes  of  Rollett.  According  to  Sachs,  bodies  like  end-bulbs  occur  in  tendons,  while 
Riiuber  found  Vater’s  corpuscles  in  their  sheaths ; Golgi  found,  in  addition,  spmdle-shap 
terminal  corpuscles,  which  he  regards  as  a specific  apparatus  for  estimating  tension. 


293.  PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  MUSCLE. — 1.  The 
consistence  of  the  sarcous  substance  is  the  sa.me  as  that  of  living  protoplasm,  e.,y., 
of  lymph-cells  ] it  is  semi-solid,  t.e.,  it  is  not  fluid  to  such  a degree  as  to  flow  like 
a fluid,  nor  is  it  so  solid  that,  ivlien  its  parts  are  separated,  these  parts  ai’e  unable 
to  come  together  to  form  a continuous  whole.  The  consistence  may  be  compared 
to  a jelly  at  the  moment  when  it  is  dissolved  (e.y.,  by  heat). 


Proofs. The  following  facts  corroborate  the  view  expressed  above  : — (a)  The  analogy  between 

the  function  of  the  sarcous  substance  and  the  contractile  protoplasm  of  cells  (§  9).  (d)  The 

so-called  Porret’s  phenomenon,  • which  consists  in  this,  that  when  a galvanic  current  is  con- 
ducted through  the  living,  fresh,  sarcous  substance,  the  contents  of  the  muscular  fibre  exhibit 
a streaming  movement  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole  (as  in  all  other  fluids),  so  that  the 
fibre  swells°at  thenegative  pole  {Kulme).  (c)  By  the  fact  that  wave-movements  have  been  observed 
to  pass  along  the  muscular  fibre,  {d)  Direct  observation  has  .shown  that  a small  parasitic  round 
worm  (jMyoryctes  Weismanni)  moved  freely  in  the  sarcous  substance  within  the  sarcolemma, 
while  the  semi-solid  mass  closed  up  in  the  tract  behind  it  {KiiJine,  Eherth). 

2.  Polaiased  Light. — The  contractile  substance  doubly  refracts  light,  and  is  said  to  be  aniso- 
tropous,  while  the  ground -substance  causes  single  refraction,  and  is  isotropous.  According 
to  Briicke,  muscle  behaves  like  a doubly  refractive,  positive  uniaxial  body,  whose  optical  axis 
lies  in  the  long  axis  of  the  fibre.  When  a muscular  fibre  is  examined  under  the  polarisation 
inicroscope,  the  doubly  refractive  substance  is  recognised  by  its  appearing  bright  in  the  dark 
field  of  the  microscope  when  the  Nicols  are  crossed  (§  297) ; in  a coloured  field  (purple,  red,  e.g., 
by  inserting  a plate  of  mica)  these  parts  assume  a different  colour  (blue,  yellowish-red,  or  yellow). 
During  contraction  of  a muscular  fibre,  the  contractile  part  of  the  fibre  becomes  narrower,  and 
at  the  same  time  broader,  whilst  the  optical  constants  do  not  thereby  undei’go  any  change. 
Hence  Briicke  concludes  that  the  contractile  discs  are  not  simple  bodies  like  crystals,  but  must 
consist  of  a whole  series  of  small  doubly  refractive  elements  arranged  in  groups,  which  change 
their  position  during  contraction  and  relaxation.  These  small  elements  Briicke  called 
disdiaclasts.  According  to  Schipiloff,  Danielewsky,  and  0.  Nasse,  the  contractile  anisotropous 
substance  consists  of  myosin,  which  occurs  in  a crystalline  condition,  and  represents  the 
ilisdiaclasts.  According  to  Engelmann,  however,  all  contractile  elements  are  doubly  refractive, 
and  the  direction  of  contraction  always  coincides  with  the  optical  axis. 

As  regards  the  anisotropous  substance,  the  investigation  of  v.  Ebner  have  shown  that  during 
the  proeess  of  growth  of  the  tissue,  tension  is  produced — the  tension  of  bodies  subjected  to 
imbibition — which  results  in  double  refraerfion,  and  so  gives  rise  to  the  condition  called  auiso- 
tropous.  During  a sustained  contraction  in  a dying  muscle,  the  index  of  refraction  of  the 
muscular  fibre  increases,  which  is  due  to  the  loss  of  water  by  the  tissue,  thus  causing  a greater 
concentration  of  the  dissolved  muscular  constituents  [Exner). 

[Reaction  of  Muscle. — If  a transverse  section  of  a living  excised  muscle  be  pressed  upon  a 
strip  of  blue  litmus  paper,  the  latter  may  assume  a reddish  tinge,  and  if  upon  a red  litmus 
paper  the  latter  may  assume  a bluish  tinge,  but  it  will  not  alter  violet  litmus  paper.  This  is 
the  amphochromatic  or  amphoteric  reaction,  indicating  that  the  muscle  is  neutral.  It  may, 
however,  give  only  an  alkaline  reaction.  A living  muscle  plunged  into  boiling  water  still 
retains  its  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction  ; but  a muscle,  which  has  been  tetanised,  or  is  in  rigor 
mortis,  is  decidedly  acid.] 


[Cheinical  Coniposition  of  Muscle. — Living  muscle  in  the  resting  condition  is 
alkaline  in  reaction  and  has  in  round  numbers  the  followdng  composition  ; — 

'Water,  75  per  cent. 

Solids,  25  ,, 


5) 


Proteids  and  albuminoids,  21  per  cent. 
Fats,  extractives,  and  salts,  4 „ ,, 
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The  human  pectoralis  major  gave  : — 

'''"‘'ter,  ......  70. r. 

•..•.•  • • . : : 2^5 

1 loteids,  including  snrcoleinina,  and  proteids  of  connective-tissue  and 

vessels,  ...  is.o.^ 

Gelatin  j ^ ' ' ' r i .qo 

Fat  r connective-tissue,  . . . -I  ^ 

Extractives  (kreatin,  lactic  acid,  &c.),  . . . 0‘P 

Inorganic  salts,  •....'  3T^] 

The  chemical  composition  of  muscle  rapidly  undergoes  a great  change^fter 
deatli,  owing  to  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  a proteid  within  the  muscular  fibres. 
As  frog  s muscles  may  be  frozen  and  thawed,  and  still  remain  contractile,  they 
cannot  therefore  be  greatly  changed  by  the  process  of  freezing.  Kuhne  bled 
frogs,  cooled  their  muscles  to  10°  or  7°  C.,  pounding  them  in  an  iced  mortar,  and 
expressed  their  juice  through  linen.  The  juice  so  expressed,  when  filtered  in  tlie 
cold,  forms  a neutral,  or  alkaline,  slightly  yellowish,  opalescent  fluid,  the  so-called 
“muscle-plasma.”  Like  blood-plasma,  it  coagulates  spontaneously;  at  first  it  is 
like  a uniform  soft  jelly,  but  soon  becomes  opaque ; doubly  refractive  fibres  and 
specks,  similar  to  the  fibrin  of  blood,  appear  in  the  jelly,  and  as  these  begin  to  con- 
tract, they  squeeze  out  of  the  jelly  an  acid  “muscle-serum.”  [Halliburton  finds 
that  the  muscles  of  warm-blooded  animals  yield  a similar  muscle-plasma  when  they 
are  cooled  and  subjected  to  pressure  in  a suitable  press.]  Cold  prevents  or  delays 
the  coagulation  of  the  muscle-plasma ; above  0°  coagulation  occurs  very  slowly, 
and  the  rapidity  of  coagulation  increases  rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises,  while 
coagulation  takes  place  very  rapidly  at  40°  C.  in  cold-blooded  animals,  or  at  48°  to 
50°  C.  in  warm-blooded  muscles.  The  addition' of -distilled  water  or  an  acid  to 
muscle-plasma  causes  coagulation  at  once.  The  coagulated  proteid  most  abundant 
in  muscle,  and  which  arises  from  the  doubly  refractive  substance,  is  called 
“ myosin  ” ( W.  Kuhne). 


Myosin. — It  is  a globulin  (§  245),  and  is  soluble  in  strong  (10  per  cent.)  solution  of  common 
salt,  and  is  again  precij)itated  from  such  a solution  by  dilution  with  water,  or  by  the  addition 
of  very  small  quantities  of  acids  (O'l  to  0‘2  per  cent,  lactic  or  hydi’ochloric  acid).  It  is  soluble 
in  dilute  alkalies  or  slightly  stronger  acids  (0'5  per  cent,  lactic  or  hydrochloric  acid),  and  also 
in  13  per  cent,  ammoninm  chloride  solution.  [The  more  myosin  is  freed  from  salts  (especially 
of  calcium)  by  washing,  the  more  insoluble  does  it  become,  both  in  saline  solutions  and  weak 
hydrochloric  acid.  When  once  precipitated  from  its  solntion,  it  can  be  redissolved,  rejirecipi- 
tated,  and  again  undergo  coagnlation  a second  or  even  a third  time  {Halliburton).']  Like  fibrin, 
myosin  rapidly  decomposes  hydric  peroxide.  When  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and 
heat,  it  is  very  rapidly  changed  into  syntonin  (§  245).  Myosin  may  be  extracted  from  muscle 
by  a 10  to  15  per  cent,  solution  of  NH4CI,  and  if  it  be  heated  to  65°,  it  is  precipitated  again 
{Banielewsky).  Danielewsky  succeeded  in  partly  changing  syntonin  into  myosin  by  the  action 
of  milk  of  lime  and  ammonium  chloride.  Myosin  occurs  in  other  animal  structnres  (cornea), 
nay,  even  in  some  vegetables  {0.  Kasse). 

Muscle-serum,  according  to  Kiiline,  still  contains  three  proteids  (2 '3  to  3 per- 
cent.), viz.  : — 1.  Alkali-albmninate,  which  is  precipitated  on  adding  an  acid,  even 
at  20°  to  24°  C.  2.  Ordinary  serum-albumin,  L4  to  L7  per  cent.  (§  32,  a),  Avhich 
coao-nlates  at  73°  C.  3.  An  albuminate  which  coagulates  at  47°  C. 

[Halliburtoir  finds,  however,  the  following  proteids  in  muscle-plasma. — 


Name. 

Precipitated  by 
Heat  at 

Satiu’ation  with  NaCl  or  Na2S04. 

Paramyosinogen,  . 
Myosinogen, . . . • 

Myoglobulin, 

Albumin, 

Myoalbumose, 

47°  C. 
56° 
63° 
73° 
Not  4 

Causes  precipitation.  I Proteids  which  go  to 

I form  muscle-clot. 
)>  ” > 

>’  ” 1 Proteids  of  the 

-1  1 muscle  senun. 
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the  ether  hecoiues  red.  It  can  e.xist  iii  au  oxidised  and  reduced  condition 
{MacMtimi).  According  to  Levy,  it  is  identical  with  hseniochromogeu,  while 
Hoppe-Seyler  regards  it  as  a mixture  of  HbO^  and  Hh.] 

The  other  chemical  constituents  of  muscle  have  been  referred  to_  in  treating  of 
flesh  (§  233).  1.  Muscle-fennents. — Briicke  found  traces  of  pepsin  and  peptone 

in  muscle-}iiice,  [the  latter  is  denied  by  Halliburton]  j Piotrowsky,  a trace  of  a 
diastatic  fennent.  [When  muscle  becomes  acid,  as  in  rigor  mortis,  the  pejisiii  at  a 
suitable  temjieratiire  (35°  to  40°  C.)  acts  on  the  proteids,  and  albumoses  and 
peptones  are  formed.  Halliburton  found  a myosin-ferment  which  has  the  characters 
of  an  albumose.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  fibrin-ferment  by  keeping 
muscle  for  some  months  under  alcohol,  and  then  making  a watery  extract  of  the 
muscle.  It  does  not  hasten  the  coagulation  of  blood-plasma,  although  it  causes 
muscle-plasma  to  coagulate.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  identical  with  fibrin-ferment.] 
2.  In  addition  to  volatile acw?s  (formic,  acetic,  butyric),  there  are  two  isomeric 
forms  of  lactic  acid  (CgHgOg)  present  in  muscle  Avith  an  acid  reaction  : — (a) 
Ethylidene-lactic  acid,  in  the  modification  known  as  right  rotatory  sarcolactic  or 
paralactic  acid,  Avhich  occurs  only  in  muscles,  and  some  other  animal  structures. 
{h)  Ethylene-lactic  acid  in  small  amount  (§  251,  3,  c).  It  Avas  formerly  assumed 
that  lactic  acid  is  formed  by  fermentation  from  the  carbohydrates  of  the  muscle 
(glycogen,  dextrin,  sugar),  and  Maly  has  observed  that  paralactic  acid  is  occa- 
sionally formed  Avhen  these  bodies  undergo  fermentation.  According  to  Bohm, 
hoAvever,  the  glycogen  of  muscle  does  not  pass  into  lactic  acid,  as  during  rigor 
mortis,  if  putrefaction  be  prevented,  the  amount  of  glycogen  does  not  diminish. 
If  muscle  be  suddenly  boiled  or  treated  Avith  strong  alcohol,  the  ferment  is  destroyed, 
and  hence  the  acidification  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  prevented  {Du  Bois-Reymond). 
Acid  potassium  phosphate  also  contributes  to  the  acid  reaction.  3.  Glycogen  occurs 
to  the  amount  of  over  1 per  cent,  after  copious  flesh  feeding,  and  to  0'5  j)er  cent, 
during  fasting.  It  is  stored  up  in  the  muscles,  as  Avell  as  in  the  liver . during 
digestion,  but  it  disappears  during  hunger.  It  is  perhaps  formed  in  the  muscles 
from  proteids  (§  174,  2).  4.  Carnin  (C^HgH^Og)  Avhich  is  changed  by  bromine  or 

nitric  acid  into  sarkin,  occurs  to  the  extent  of  1 per  cent,  in  Liebig’s  extract  of 
meat  {Weidel).  5.  Urea,  O’Ol  per  cent.  {Haycvaft).  [There  is  much  urea  in  the 
muscles  of  the  skate  and  allied  genera  of  fish.]  6.  Lecithin,  derived  in  part  from 
the  motor  nerve-endings  (§  23  and  § 251).  7.  The  gases  are  CO.g  (15  to  18  vol. 

per  cent.),  partly  absorbed,  partly  chemically  united  (some  absorbed  H,  but  no  free  0, 
although  muscle  continually  absorbs  0 from  the  blood  passing  through  it 
Id&rmann').  The  muscles  contahi  a substance  whose  decomposition  yields  CO„. 
AVhen  muscles  are  exercised,  this  substance  is  used  up  so  that  severely  fatigued 
muscles  yield  less  COg  {Stinzing).  [All  muscles  have  not  the  same  chemical  com- 
position (p.  432).] 

[The  extractives  of  muscle  are  divided  into — 

(A)  Nitrogenous,  e.^.,  Kreatin,  C4H(,Ng0.2  = 0'2  to  0'3  per  cent.  (This  therefore 
indicates  that  a very  considerable  quantity  of  this  substance  190  rnmnsf  mn.«?t  exist 


(B)  Non-nitrogenous ; glycogen,  inosite,  fermentable  sugar,  lactic  acids,  and 


muscle. 
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[C  emistiy  of  Smooth  Muscle.— Sinootli  muscle,  a.s  a rule,  has  an  alkaline  or 
neutral  reachon,  although  the  adductor  muscle  of  Anodonta,  which  is  almost  con- 
stantly in  action,  is  acul.  Smooth  muscles  pass  into  rigor  and  become  acid  A 
spontaneously  coagulable  plasma  has  so  far  not  been  obtained,  nor  has  myosin 
A body  related  to  niyosiiiogeii  coagulating  at  45-49  C.  has  been  obtained  by 
Heideiihaiii.  Smooth  muscles  arc  said  to  contain  alkali-albuminate  and  an 
albumin  coagulating  at  75  C.  {Hammarden).'] 


294.  METABOLISM  IN  MUSCLE._[I„  living  nm.,ck  ,vc  l.avo  to  rtmly  tlio 

tiaiisiormatioiis  of  energy,  and  the  chemical  changes  on  which  these  depend.  But 
as  we  cannot  examine  the  chemical  changes  which  occur  duruig  a contraction  we 
are  conlined  to  a study  of — ’ 

(1)  Ihe  composition  of  a muscle  before  and  after  contraction,  and 

(2)  ihe  effect  of  contraction  on  the  medium  surroundiim  or  passinsthromdi 

1 0X0  o 

a muscle. 


e may  observe  the  effect  produced  by  a muscle  upon  air  or  other  gases  to  which 
an  excised  muscle  is  exposed,  or  we  may  investigate  the  changes  -which  the  blood 
undergoes  in  passing  through  a muscle,  and  if  the  muscle  be  still  in  situ,  the  effect 
upon  the  general  excreta.  These  methods  may  be  applied  to  muscle  in  Amrious 
conditions,  passive  or  active,  dead  or  dying,  to  excised  muscles  or  those  still  under 
normal  conditions.] 

I.  A passive  muscle  continually  absorbs  a certain  amount  of  0 from  the  blood 
flowing  through  its  capillaries  and  returns  a certain  amount  of  CO.2  to  the  blood- 
stream. The  amount  of  COg  given  off  is  less  than  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  0 
absorbed.  Excised  muscles  freed  from  blood  exhibit  an  analogous  but  diminished 
gaseous  exchange.  As  an  excised  muscle  remains  longer  excitable  in  0 or  in  air 
than  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  0,  or  in  indifferent  gases,  Ave  must  conclude  that 
the  aboA'e-named  gaseous  exchange  is  connected  Avith  the  normal  metabolism,  and 
is  a condition  on  Avhich  the  life  and  activity  of  the  muscle  depend.  Besting 
liAung  muscles  also  exhale  CO^. 

Perfusion  of  blood. — If  a living  muscle  be  excised  (dog),  and  if  blood  be  xierfused  tlirougli  its 
blood-vessels,  the  amount  of  0 used  up  is,  Avithiu  pretty  Avide  limits,  almost  independent  of 
temperature  ; if  the  variations  of  temperature  be  great,  it  rises  and  falls  Avith  the  temperature. 
The  CO2  given  off  by  muscular  tissue  (less  than  the  0 used  up)  falls  when  the  muscle  is 
cooled,  but  it  is  not  increased  Avhen  the  muscle  is  subsecpiently  Avarmed  {Bubner). 

Putrefaction. — This  exchange  of  gases  must  be  distinguished  from  the  putrefactive  phenomena 
due  to  the  development  of  living  organisms  in  the  muscle.  These  putrefactive  phenomena  are 
also  connected  Avith  the  consumption  of  0 and  the  excretion  of  C(h2  and  occur  soon  after  death 
(Z.  Hermann). 

II.  In  an  active  muscle  the  blood-vessels  are  ahvays  dilated  {Ludwig  and 
Sczelkovj,  Gaskell) — a condition  pointing  to  a more  lively  material  exchange  in  the 
organ.  The  dilatation  of  the  blood-A^essels  can  be  observed  microscopically  in  the 
contracting  mylo-hyoid  muscle  of  the  frog.  If  the  inotor-nen'e  passing  to  the 
mylo-hyoid  muscle  be  stimulated,  either  Avith  or  Avithout  the  use  of  curare,  the 
bloocWessels  dilate.  This  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  vaso-dilator  nerve-fibres  on 
the  smooth  muscles  of  the  blood-A'essels,  causing  them  to  relax.  Hence  the 
active  muscle  is  distinguished  from  the  passiv'e  one  by  a series  of  chemical 
transformations. 

1.  Reaction  of  Muscle. — The  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline  reaction  of  a passive 
muscle  (also  of  the  non-striiDed  A^ariety)  passes  into  an  acid  reaction  during  the 
activity  of  the  muscle,  OAving  to  the  formation  of  paralactic  acid  {Du  Bois-Rey- 
rnond,  1859) ; the  degree  of  acidity  increases  up  to  a certain  extent,  accordmg  to 
the  amount  of  Avork  performed  by  the  muscle  {R.  Heidenliain).  The  acidification 
is  due,  according  to  Weyl  and  Zeitler,  to  the  phosphoric  acid  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  lecithin  and  (?  nuclein). 
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It  is  doubtful  if  tlic  acidity  is  due  to  lactic  acid,  as  Warren  and  Astascliewsky  find  that 
there  is  S laSic  acid  in  tlie  active  tlian  in  the  passive  muscle.  Marcuse,  however,  sui>ports 

;l;r kSir^irtlLry,  wlnl.  M.l.scl,ott  and  Batlistini  agrea  ‘ .KToS‘'“  “ 

acid,  l)ut  the  fatigued  muscle  contains  more,  especially  of  phosphoric  acid  and  LU.^. 

2.  Production  of  CO.^. — An  active  muscle  excretes  considerably  more  COg  than 
a passive  one  : — (a)  active  muscular  exertion  on  the  part  of  a man  or  of  animals 
increases  the  amount  of  Cl  ),  given  off  hy  the  lungs  (§  126,  6) ; (b)  venous  Wood  flow- 
iim  from  a tetanised  muscle  of  a linih  contains  more  COg,  more  GO.2  being  formed 
thmi  corresponds  to  the  0 which  has  simultaneously  been  absorbed  {Ludwvj  and 
Sczelkoiv).  The  same  result  is  obtained  when  blood  is  perfused  through  an  excised 
muscle  j (c)  an  excised  muscle  caused  to  contract  excretes  more  COg  (compare  § 
368). 

3.  Consumption  of  Oxygen. — An  active  muscle  uses  up  more  O — (a)  Avhen 
more  muscular  work  is  done,  the  body  absorbs  much  more  0 (§  217) — even  4 to  5 
times  as  much  (^Regnault  and  Reiset) (Jj)  venous  blood  flowing  from  ap  active 
muscle  of  a limb  contains  less  0 {Ludwig,  Sczelkmv,  and  Al.  Schnidt).  Neverthe- 
less, the  increase  of  0 used  up  by  the  active  muscle  is  not  so  great  as  the  amount 
of  CO.,  given  off  (v.  Pettenkofer  and  v.  Voit).  The  increase  of  0 used  up  may  be 
ascertained  even  during  the  period  of  rest  directly  following  the  period  of  activity, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  CO2  excreted  {v.  Frey). 

As  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  by  gasometric  methods  that  0 is  used  up  in 
an  excised  muscle  free  from  blood.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  0 does  not  seem  to 
l)e  absolutely  necessary  for  the  activity  of  muscle  during  short  periods,  as  an 
e.xcised  muscle  may  continue  to  contract  in  a vacuum,  or  in  a mixture  of  gases 
free  from  O,  and  no  0 can  be  obtained  from  muscular  tissue  {L.  Hermann).  A 
frog’s  muscles  rob  easily-rediicible  substances  of  their  0 ; they  discharge  the  colour 
of  a solution  of  indigo  ; muscles  which  have  rested  for  a time,  acting  less 
energetically  than  those  which  have  been  kept  in  a state  of  continued  activity 
{Griltzner,  Gscheidlen). 

[The  following  table  quoted  by  Halliburton  shows  the  consumption  of  oxygen 
and  the  ehmination  of  CO.2  by  living  and  rigid  muscles,  and  that  although  the  0 
absorbed  is  nearly  identical  in  amount,  the  CO^  given  off  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
onset  of  rigor  and  by  contraction — 


Living  mii.scle. 
Rigid  muscle, 
iliiscle  at  rest, 
Tetanised  muscle. 

The  same  result  is  shown 


Oxygen  absorbed 

18  per  cent. 


16 

6 

8 


COa  given  off 

8 per  cent. 
16  ,, 

1 „ 

9 „ 


by  an 


analysis  of  the  blood  after  being  perfused 
through  passive  and  active  surviving  muscles  {Ludnoig  and  Schmidt): — 

Venous  blood.  0 less  than  arterial  blood.  CO.1  more  than  arterial  blood. 

Muscle  at  rest,  9'0  per  cent.  6*7  per  cent. 

Muscle  in  action,  12'26  ,,  10-8  ,,  '] 

4.  Glycogen.— The  amount  of  glycogen  (0'43  per  cent,  in  the  muscles  of  a frog 
or  rabbit)  and  grape-sugar  is  diminished  in  an  active  muscle  {0.  Nasse,  Weiss),  but 
muscles  devoid  of  glycogen  do  not  lose  their  excitability  and  contractility.  Hence 
glycogen  is^  certainly  not  the  direct  source  of  the  energy  in  an  active  muscle. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  be  sought  for  in  an  as  yet  unknown  decomposition-product  of 
glycogen  {Luchsinger).  [There  is  more  glycogen  in  the  red  than  in  the  pale 
muscles  of  a rabbit.] 

[The  question  as  to  whether  the  glycogen  of  muscle  is  carried  from  the  liver  by  the  blood- 
s ream  0 t le  muscles,  or  whether  it  is  formed  in  the  muscles  themselves,  has  been  answered  in 
various  ways.  Kiilz  obseiwed  in  frogs  whose  livers  were  removed,  that  the  amount  of  glycogen 
m the  muscles  increased  after  subcutaneous  injection  of  sugar.  The  muscles  also  retain  their 
glycogen  for  a longer  time  than  does  the  liver  during  starvation.  These  facts  indicate  that  the 
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glycogen  is  formed  in  tlio  muscles  themselves.  Tlie  normal 
tor  glycogenesis  of  muscle,  for  ligature  of  all  the  vessels  of 
of  its  glycogen.  ] 


circulation  is  one  of  the  conditions 
a nm.scle  is  followed  by  diminution 


[The  muscle-glycogen  is  not  so  vapidly  used  up  during  starvation  as  that  of  tlie 
liver  (p  3l0).  It  is  undoubtedly  dimini.shed  during  muscular  work.  Althoiudi 
removal  of  the  liver  diminishes  the  muscle-glycogen,  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
muscle-glycogen  is  derived  from  the  hepatic  glycogen.  Section  of  a motor  nerve 
to  a muscle  results  in  an  accumulation  of  the  glycogen  in  the  muscle.] 

5.  Extractives. — An  active  muscle  contains  less  extractive  substances  soluble 
in  water,  but  more  extractives  soluble  in  alcohol  (y.  Helmholtz,  1845);  it  also 
contains  less  of  the  substances  vdiich  form  CO^  {Itanlce)-,  less  fatty  acids 
(Sczelkoio) ; less  kreatin  and  kreatinin  (v.  Vuit). 

6.  During  contraction,  the  amount  of  water  in  the  muscular  tissue  increase.s, 
Avhile  that  of  the  blood  is  correspondingly  diminished  {J.  Ranke).  The  solid 
substances  of  the  blood  are  increased,  while  they  (albumin)  are  diminished  in  the 
lymph  (Fano). 

7.  Urea.— The  aniomit  of  urea  excreted  from  the  body  is  not  materially 
increased  during  muscular  exertion  (y.  Yoit,  Fick,  and  Wislicenus).  According  to 
Parkes,  however,  although  the  excretion  of  urea  is  not  increased  immediately,  yet 
after  1 to  1-|-  day  there  is  a slight  increase.  The  amount  of  work  done  cannot  be 
determined  from  the  amount  of  albumin  Avhich  is  changed  into  urea. 


[Relation  of  Muscular  Work  to  Urea. — Ed.  Smith,  Parkes,  and  others  have  made  numerous 
investigations  on  this  subject.  Fick  and  Wislicenus  (1866)  ascended  the  Faulhorn,— one  of 
■'the  Swiss  Alps,  1956  metres  high.  The  actual  amount  of  energy  expended  in  the  form  of 
muscular  movement  was  obtained  by  multiplying  the  body-weight  of  each  experimenter  by  the 
height  which  each  climbed.  This  in  the  case  of  Fick  was  66  kilos,  x 1956  = 129,096  kilogram- 
metres,  and  that  of  Wislicenus  was  76x  1956  = 148,656  kilogrammetres.  On  calculating  the 
amount  of  energy  obtainable  from  the  decomposition  of  all  the  albuminous  material  used  up, 
this  only  gave  66,690  kilogrammetres  for  Fick  and  68,376  for  Wislicenus,  i.e.,  only  about  the 
half  of  the  energy  expended.  It  was  plain,  therefore,  that  the  proteids  Avere  not  the  sole 
source  of  the  energy  expended,  and  also  that  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted  was  not  in  proportion 
to  the  work  done.  For  seventeen  hours  before  and  for  six  hours  after  the  ascent  no  proteid 
food  was  taken — the  diet  consisting  of  cakes  made  of  fat,  sugar,  and  starch.  The  urine  was 
collected  in  three  periods  as  follows  : — 


Fick. 

Wislicenus. 

1.  Urea  of  11  hours  before  the  ascent, 

2.  „ 8 ,,  during 

3.  ,,  6 ,,  after  ,, 

238 '55  grs. 

109  44  ,,  ) jgg.jy 
80-33  „ “ 

221  "05  grs. 

A hearty  meal  was  taken  after  this  period,  and  the  urine  of  the  next  eleven  hours  after  the 
period  of  rest  contained  159T5  grains  of  urea  {Fick),  and  17671  ( TVisUcenus).  All  the  experi- 
ments go  to  show  that  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  in  the  urine  is  far  more  dependent  upon  the 
uiti’ogen  ingested,  i.e.,  the  nature  of  the  food,  than  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  muscular 
substance.  A vegetable  diet  diminishes,  while  an  animal  diet  greatly  increases,  the  amount  of 
urea  in  the  urine.  North’s  researches  confirm  those  of  Parkes,  but  he  finds  that  the  disturbance 
produced  by  severe  muscular  labour  is  considerable.  The  elimination  of  phosphates  is  not 
affected,  while  the  sulphates  in  the  urine  are  increased.] 

According  to  Argutinsky,  who  conducted  his  experiments  under  Pfliiger’s  direction,  increased 
muscular  exertion  (mountain  climbing)  causes  a considerable  increase  in  the  elimination  of  N 
by  the  urine,  which  may  last  for  three  days.  On  calculating  from  the  increased  amount  of  N 
the  amount  of  albumin  that  must  have  been  decomposed  in  the  body  during  the  increased  work- 
period,  it  was  found  that  a very  considerable  amount  of  the  work  must  have  been  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  proteids.  J.  Munk,  however,  challenges  the  correctness  of  these  results  on 
the  ground  that  the  experimenter  was  not  in  a satisfactory  condition  as  regards  nuti’ition. 

During  the  activity  of  a muscle,  all  the  groups  of  the  chemical  substances 
present  in  muscle  undergo  more  rapid  transformations  {J.  Ranke).  It  is  stiU  a 
matter  of  doubt,  therefore,  Avhether  we  may  assume  that  the  kinetic  energy  of  a 
muscle  is  chiefly  due  to  the  transformation  of  the  chemical  energy  of  the  carbohy- 
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drates  whicli  are  decomposed  or  used  up  in  the  process  of  contraction.  As  yet  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  glycogen  is  supplied  by  the  hlood-stream  to  the  muscles, 
perhaps  from  the  liver,  or  whether  it  is  formed  Avithin  the  muscles  themselves  from 
some  unknown  derivative  of  the  proteids.  The  normal  circulation  is  certainly  one 
of  the  conditions  for  the  formation  of  glycogen  in  muscle,  as  glycogen  diminishes 
after  ligature  of  the  blood-vessels  {Chandelon).  A muscle  in  AA'hich  the  blood 
circulates  freely  is  capable  of  doing  more  Avork  than  one  devoid  of  blood,  and  even 
in  the  intact  body,  more  blood  is  ahv'ays  supplied  to  the  contracted  muscles. 

[Soiu’ces  of  Muscular  Energy. — The  experiment  of  Tick  and  Wislicenus 
definitely  proved  that  the  proteids  are  not  the  exclu.sive,  or  by  any  means  the  chief, 
source  of  muscular  energy.  As  it  is  conclusively  proved  that  during  muscular 
Avork  there  is  a great  increase  in  the  amount  of  0 absorbed,  and  COg  given  off, 
it  is  evident  that  the  non-nitrogenous  substances  of  the  food  must  be  the  chief 
sources  of  this  energy.  "\Ye  turn  naturally  to  the  carbohydrates,  and  as  the  latter 
are  chiefly  stored  up  in  the  form  of  glycogen  in  the  muscles,  it  is  assumed  that 
glycogen  is  the  chief  source  of  the  energy.  Glycogen  in  muscle  diminishes  during 
muscular  Avork,  and  is  stored  up  during  rest  (Bernard).  Kiilz  also  found  that  in 
dogs  the  glycogen  disappears  from  the  liver  during  Avork,  and  Voit  found  that  the 
muscle-glycogen  disappears  before  that  in  the  liver.  But  frog’s  muscles  still  con- 
tract, and  do  Avork,  although  they  may  contain  no  glycogen.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  carbohydrates  are  a source  of  muscular  energy.  But  they,  again,  are  not 
the  only  source.  It  is  highly  jDrobable  that  glycogen  can  be  formed  from  proteids, 
and  it  is  alloAvable,  therefore,  to  assume  that  proteids  may  also  serA’’e  as  a source  of 
muscular  energy.  If  this  be  not  so,  it  is  diffici;lt  to  understand  Iioav  carnivora  can 
be  fed  and  mamtained  in  good  health  for  long  periods  on  lean  flesh.  The  fats  are 
probably  also  another  source.  Hence  it  Avould  appear  that  all  three  of  the  chief 
groups  of  food-stuffs— carbohydrates,  proteids,  and  fats — -may  serve  as  the  source 
of  muscular  energy  ; but  that,  so  long  as  non-nitrogenous  elements  are  supplied  in 
the  food  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  are  stored  up  in  the  body,  the  muscles  do  their 
AAork  chiefly  on  these.  After  they  are  used  up,  the  proteids  are,  as  it  AA'^ere,  called 
up.] 

[TI16  metabolism  of  muscle  appears  to  be  regulated  by  the  central  nervous 
system  {Pfliiger,  Ziintz).  Even  Avhen  at  rest  in  the  ordinary  sense,  i.e.,  Avhen  the 
muscles  are  not  doing  any  mechanical  AA'ork,  the  muscle  is  in  a condition  AAdiich 
Zuntz  and  Rohng  have  called  “ chemical  tonus.”  It  appears  to  be  a reflex  tonus, 
so  that  it  can  be  set  aside  by  severing  the  connection  betAveen  the  muscle  and  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  this  may  be  done  either  by  section  of  the  motor  nerve 
or  by  the  action  of  curare.]  ’ 


295.  RIGOR  MORTIS.— Cause.— Excised  striped,  or  smooth  muscles,  and  also 

a certain  time  after  death,  pass  into  a condition 

muscles  of  a corpse 

aie  thus  affected,  the  Avhole  cadaver  becomes  completely  stiff  or  rigid.  The  cause 
thp^  depends  upon  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  a proteid,  viz., 

the  myosin  Avithin  the  sarcolemmas  of  the  muscular  fibres  (Kiihne).  Under 
certain  circumstances  the  coagulation  of  the  other  proteids  of  the  muscle  mav 

is  sTfree^f^'®T&«^  coagulation,  an  acid  is  formed,  heat 

• f r i 1 § 223),  oAAuiig  to  the  passage  of  the  fluid  mvosin 

and°siibsequently  incrS 

Mortis  -It  is  shorter,  thieker,  a.ul  somervhat 

elsiirZn  incompletely  elastic,  less  extensible,  and  nwre 

easily  tom  or  ruptured;  it  ,s  completely  inexcitable  to  stimuli;  the  muscukr 
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electrical  current  IS  abolished,  (or  there  is  a sliglit  current  in  the  opposite  direction) 
[a  dead  niiiscle  is  negatively  electrical  to  a living  one],  its  reaction  is  add,  owiin’ 
to  the  formation  of  both  forms  of  lactic  acid  (§  293),  and  glycero-pho.splioric  acid 
{Diakanoto) ; while  it  also  develops  free  CO^.  AVhen  an  incision  is  made  into  a 

muscle-serum,  ajipears  spontaneously  in  the  wound 

(§  2Jo). 


The  lirst  formetl  lactic  acid  converts  the  salts  of  the  muscle  into  acid  salts  ; thus,  i.otassium 
lactate  and  acid  potassium  phosphate  are  formed  from  potassium  phosphate.  The  lactic  acid 
whicli  IS  formed  thereafter,  remains  free  and  ununited  in  the  musele.  ’ 

Amount  of  Glycogen.— The  newest  observations  of  Bdhm  are  against  the  view  that,  duriii" 
rigoi  moitis,  a partial  or  complete  transformation  of  the  glycogen  into  sugar  and  then  into 
lactic  acid  takes  place.  During  digestion,  a temporary  storage  of  glycogen  occurs  in  the  muscles 
as  well  as  in  the  liver,  so  that  about  as  much  is  found  in  the  muscles  as  in  the  liver.  There 
IS  no  diminution  of  the  glycogen  when  rigidity  takes  place,  provided  putrefaction  be  prevented  ; 
SO  that  the  lactic  acid  of  rigid  muscles  cannot  he  formed^  from  glycogen,  but  more  probably  it 
is  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminates  {Dcmant,  B’dhm). 

The  amount  of  acid  does  not  vary,  whether  the  rigidity  occurs  rapidly  or  slowly  (J.  Rcmkc) ; 
when  acidification  begins,  the  rigidity  becomes  more  marked,  owing  to  the  coagulation  of  the 
alkali-albuminate  of  the  muscle.  Less  COo  is  formed  from  a rigid  muscle  the  niore  CO,  it  has 
given  olf  previously,  during  muscular  exertion.  A rigid  muscle  gives  off  N,  and  absorbs“0.  In 
a cadaveric  rigid  muscle,  fibrin-ferment  is  present  {Al.  Schmidt  and  others).  It  seems  to  be  a 
produet  of  protoplasm,  and  is  never  absent  where  this  occurs  (Eauschenbach).  [The  myosin- 
ferment  seems  not  to  be  identical  with  the  fibiin-ferment  (p.  577).] 

[Eigor  Mortis  and  Coagulation  of  Blood.— Tims  there  is  a marked  analogy 
between  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  that  of  muscle.  In  both  cases,  a fluid 
body  yields  a solid  body,  fibrin  from  blood,  and  myosin  from  muscle ; the  coagula- 
tion of  blood  is  prevented  by  neutral  salts,  and  so  is  tlie  coagulation  of  myosin ; 
dilution  of  the  salted  plasma  produces  coagulation  in  both  cases ; and  perhaps  the 
coagulation  in  both  is  due  to  the  action  of  a ferment,  the  one  the  fibrin-ferment, 
the  other  the  myosin-ferment.  There  are,  however,  points  of  difference,  for 
myosin  can  be  dissolved,  rejDrecipitated,  and  coagulated  several  times,  while  fibrin 
does  not  undergo  recoagulation  ; the  formation  of  myosin  from  myosinogen,  again, 
is  accompanied  by  the  development  of  an  acid,  whereas  that  of  fibrin  from 
fibrinogen  is  not ; further,  the  formation  of  myosin  is  not  accompanied  by  tlie 
formation  of  another  globulin,  whereas  that  of  fibrin  from  fibrinogen  is.] 

Stages  of  Eigidity. — Two  stages  are  recognisable  in  cadaveric  muscles: — In 
the  fii’st  stage,  the  muscle  is  rigid,  but  still  excitable ; in  this  stage  the  myosin 
seems  to  be  in  a jelly-like  condition.  Kestitution  is  still  possible  during  this  stage. 
In  the  second  stage,  the  rigidity  is  well  pronounced,  with  all  the  phenomena 
above  mentioned. 

The  onset  of  the  rigidity  varies  in  man  from  ten  minutes  to  seven  hours  [Imt 
as  a rule  it  is  complete  within  four  to  six  hours  after  deatli.  The  muscles  of  the 
jaws  are  first  affected,  then  those  of  the  neck  and  trunk,  afterwards  (as  a rule)  the 
lower  limbs,  and  finally  the  upper  limbs].  Its  duration  is  equally  variable — one 
to  six  days.  After  the  cadaveric  rigidity  has  disappeared,  the  muscles,  owing  to 
further  decompositions  and  an  alkaline  reaction,  become  soft,  and  the  rigidity  dis- 
appears {Nysien).  The  onset  of  the  rigidity  is  always  [(receded  by  a loss  of  nervous 
activity.  Hence,  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  neck  are  first  affected,  and  the  other 
muscles  in  a descending  series  (§  352).  Disappearance  of  the  rigidity  occurs  first  in 
the  muscles  first  affected  (^Nijsten).  Great  muscular  activity  before  death  (e.y., 
spasms  of  tetanus,  cholera,  strychnin,  or  opium  poisoning)  causes  rapid  and  intense 
rigidity ; hence,  the  heart  becomes  rigid  relatively  rapidly,  and  strongly.  Hunted 
animals  may  become  affected  within  a few_  minutes  after  death.  Usually  the 
ri"idity  lasts  longer  the  later  it  occurs.  Rigidity  does  not  occur  in  a^fo3tus  before 
tlie  seventh  month  of  intra-uterine  life.  A frog’s  muscle  cooled  to  0°  C.  does  not 
begin  to  exhibit  cadaveric  rigidity  for  four  to  seven  days. 
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Stenson’sExpeiiment.— The  amount  of  blood  in  a muscle  has  a marked  effect 
upon  the  onset  of  the  rigidity.  Ligature  of  the  muscular  aperies  ^ 

nil  mammals  an  increase  of  the  muscular  excitability,  and  then  a rapid  fall  ot  the 
oxcitabilitv  (ScJwmlewitsch) ; thereafter  stillness  occurs,  the  one  stage  following 
closely  upon  the  other  {Swammerdam,  Nic.  Stenson,  1607).  [If  the  ligature  be 
remoTCd  in  the  first  stage,  the  muscle  recovers,  but  111  the  later  stages  the  rigil  ty 
is  permanent.]  If  the  artery  going  to  a muscle  be  igaturcd,  Stannius  ol^^erved 
that  the  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves  disappeared  after  an  hour,  that  of  the 
muscular  substance  after  four  to  live  hours,  and  then  cadaveric  rigidity  set  111. 

Pathological. Wlien  the  blood-vessels  of  a muscle  are  occluded,  by  coagulatiou  taking 

place  within  them,  rigidity  of  the  muscles  is  produced  (§  102).  True  cadaveric  i igidity  may  be 
produced  by  too  tight  bandaging ; the  muscles  are  paralysed,  rigid,  and  break  up  into  Hakes, 
while  the  contents  of  the  fibre  are  afterwards  absorbed  {It.  Volkmann).  Occlusion  ol  the  blood- 
vessels of  muscles  by  infarcts,  especially  in  persons  with  atheromatous  arteries,  may  even  cause 
necrosis  of  the  muscles  implicated  {Finch,  Girancleau).  In  a completely  aiifemic  limb,  the 
sensory  nerves  are  still  excitable  tor  5-10  hours  {Stefani). 


If  the  cil-culation  be  re-established  during  the  first  stage  of  the  rigidity,  the 
muscle  soon  recovers  its  excitability  {Staimius).  AVhen  the  second  stagm  has  set 
in,  restitution  is  impossible  {Kuhne').  In  cold-blooded  animals,  cadaveric  rigidity 
does  not  occur  for  several  days  after  ligaturing  the  blood-vessels.  Ilrown-Sequard, 
by  injecting  fresh  oxygenated  blood  into  the  blood-vessels,  succeeded  in  restoring 
the  excitability  of  the  muscles  of  a human  cadaver  four  hours  after  death,  i.e., 
during  the  first  stage  of  cadaveric  rigidity.  Ludwig  and  Al.  Schmidt  found  that 
the  onset  of  cadaveric  rigidity  Avas  greatly  retarded  in  excised  muscles,  Avhen  arterial 
blood  Avas  passed  through  their  blood-A^essels.  Blood  deprived  of  its  O did  not 
produce  this  effect.  Cadaveric  rigidity  occurs  relatively  early  after  severe  haemor- 
rhage. If  a Aveak  alkaline  fiuid  be  perfused  through  the  blood-A^essels  of  the  dead 
muscles  of  a frog,  cadaveric  rigidity  is  prevented  (Schipilof). 

Section  of  Nerves. — Preliminary  section  of  the  motor  nerves  causes  a later 
onset  of  the  rigidity  in  the  corresponding  muscles  (Brown-Sequard,  HeineJee).  [The 
same  result  occurs  after  a hemi-sectioii  of  the  spinal  cord  or  after  removal  of  one 
cerebral  hemisphere  (Bierfreund).]  In  fishes,  Avliose  medulla  oblongata  is  suddenly 
destroyed,  cadaveric  rigidity  occurs  much  more  slowly  than  in  those  animals  that 
die  sloAAdy  {Blane). 


[Other  Infliiences. — Rigidity  begins  much  later  in  the  red  (II  to  15  hours)  than  in  pale  muscles 
(1  to  3 hours  post  mortem) ; the  rigor  is  complete  in  the  Avhite  muscles  in  10  to  14  hours,  in 
the  red  in  52  to  58  hours.  The  extent  of  shortening  due  to  the  rigor  is  2 to  2^  times  as  great 
as  in  the  white.  In  both  muscles  the  resolution  of  the  rigor  begins  12  to  15  hours  after  the 
completion  of  the  rigidity,  so  that  the  red  muscles  are  not  completely  rigid  before  the  other 
muscles  appear  to  liave  passed  from  a state  of  rigidity.  Temperatm’e  has  a marked  effect,  but  it 
acts  more  on  the  resolution  than  on  the  onset  of  the  rigor.  At  60°  C.  the  onset  begins  almost 
at  once,  and  is  complete  in  a few  minutes  {Bierfreund).  Ether  and  chloroform  injected  into  the 
blood-vessels  cause  almost  instantaneous  rigor  {Kussmaul).^ 


Kigidity  may  be  produced  artificially  by  Aurrious  reagents  : — 

1.  Heat  [“Heat-stiffening”]  carises  the  myosin  to  coagulate  at  40°  C.  in  cold- 
blooded animals,  in  birds  about  5-3°  C.,  and  in  mammals  at  48°  to  50°  C.  The 
protoplasm  of  plants  and  animals,  e.g.,  of  the  amoeba,  is  coagulated  by  heat,  giAung 
rise  to  heat-rigor. 

Schmulewitsch  found  that  the  longer  a muscle  had  been  excised  from  the  body,  the  greater 
was  the  heat  reeprired  to  ])roduce  stifieniiig.  Heat-stiffening  differs  from  cadaveric  rigidity 
thus  : — a 13  per  cent,  solution  ot  ammonium  chloride  dissolves  out  the  myosiu  from  a cadaveric 
rigid  muscle,  but  not  from  one  rendered  rigid  by  heat  {Schqnloff).  If  the  rigid  cadaveric 
muscles  of  a frog  be  heated,  another  proteid  coagulates  at  45°,  aiid  lastly  at  75°  the  seium- 
albuniin  itself.  Hence,  both  proce.sses  together  make  the  muscle  more  rigid  (§  295). 

2.  When  a muscle  is  saturated  Avith  distilled  Avater  it  produces  “ Avater- 
stiffening” — an  acid  reaction  being  developed  at  the  same  time. 
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ftluscles  reiulercd  still  by  water  still  e.xliibit  electromotive  jilienomeiia,  while  muscles 
rciulerea  rigid  by  other  menus  do  not  {Bicdcrmann).  K the  upper  limb  o!  a l'ro<^  be  ligatured 
deprived  of  its  skin,  and  dipped  iu  warm  water,  it  becomes  rigid.  If  the  ligature  be  removed 
and  the  circulation  re-established,  the  rigidity  may  be  partially  set  aside.  If  there  be  well- 
marked  rigidity,  it  can  only  be  set  aside  by  placing  the  limb  iu  a 10  per  cent,  solution  of  com- 
111011  salt,  which  dissolves  the  coagulum  of  myosin  {Preyer), 

3.  Acids,  even  COg  rapidly  produce  “ acid-stiifening,  ” which  i.s  probably 
dilFereut  from  ordinary  stiifening,  as  such  muscles  do  not  evolve  any  free  CCi^ 
(L.  Hermann).  The  injection  of  OT  to  0'2  per  cent,  solutions  of  lactic  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  into  the  muscles  of  a frog  produces  stiffening  at  once,  which  may  ho 
set  aside  by  injecting  0'5  per  cent,  solution  of  an  acid,  or  by  a solution  of  soda,  or 
by  15  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  chloride.  The  acids  form  a compound  with 
myosin  {Schipiloff).  [The  stiffening  produced  by  acids  and  hot  water  is  quite 
different  from  the  spontaneous  rigor  occurring  after  death.] 

4.  Freezing  and  thawing  a part  alternately  rapidly  produce  stiffening ; and  it 
is  aided  by  mechanical  injuries. 


Poisons. — Rigor  mortis  is  favoured  by  quinine,  caffein,  digitalin,  [a  concentrated  solution  of 
caffein  or  digitalin,  applied  to  the  muscle  of  a frog,  produces  rigor  mortis],  veratrin,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  ether,  cliloroform,  the  oils  of  mustard,  fennel,  and  aniseed ; direct  contact  of  muscular 
tissue  with  potassium  sulpliocyanide  {Bernard,  Bctsclicnow),  ammonia,  alcohol,  and  metallic 
salts. 

Position  of  the  Body. — The  attitude  of  the  body  during  cadav'eiic  rigidity  is  generally  that 
occupied  at  death  ; the  position  of  the  limbs  is  the  result  of  the  varying  tensions  of  the  ditferent 
muscles.  During  the  occurrence  of  rigor  mortis,  a limb,  or  more  frequently  the  arm  and  fingers, 
may  move  {Sommer).  Thus,  if  stiffening  occurs  rapidly  and  firmly  in  certain  groups  of  muscles, 
this  may  produce  movements,  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  cholera.  If  cadaveric  rigidity  occurs  very 
rapidijq  the  body  may  occupy  the  same  position  which  it  did  at  the  moment  of  death,  as  some- 
times happens  on  the  battle-field.  In  these  cases  it  does  not  seem  that  a contracted  condition 
of  the  muscle  passes  at  onee  into  rigor  mortis  ; but  between  these  two  conditions,  according  to 
Briicke,  there  is  always  a very  short  relaxation. 

Muscles  which  have  been  plunged  into  boiUng  water  do  not  undergo  rigor  mortis,  neither  do 
thej’  become  acid  {Du  Bois-Reymond),  nor  evolve  free  CO.,  {L.  Hermann). 

Work  done  during  Rigidity. — A muscle  in  the  act  of  becoming  stiff  will  lift  a weight,  but 
the  height  to  which  it  is  lifted  is  greater  with  small  weights,  less  with  heavier  weights,  than 
when  a living  muscle  is  stimulated  with  a maximal  stimulus. 


Analogy  between  Contraction  and  Rigidity. — L.  Hermann  has  drawm  attention 
to  the  analogy  which  exists  between  a muscle  in  a state  of  contraction  and  one  in 
a state  of  cadaveric  rigidity — both  evolve  COg  and  the  other  acids  from  the  same 
source  ; [both  acts  take  place  without  the  consumption  of  0].  The  form  of  the 
contracted  and  of  the  stiffened  muscles  is  shorter  and  thicker;  both  are  denser,  less 
elastic,  and  evolve  heat ; in  both  cases  the  muscular  contents  behave^  negatively 
as  regards  their  electromotive  force,  in  reference  to  the  unaltered,  living,  resting 
substance.  Hence  he  is  iirclined  to  regard  a muscular  contraction  as  a temporary, 
physiological,  rapidlj''  disappearing  rigor.  Rigor  mortis  is  in  a certain  sense  the 
last  flickering  act  of  a living  muscle,  [and  he  regards  contractioii  as  partial  death 
of  a muscle.  But  this  is  no  explanation,  and  moreover  there  are  important  points 
of  difference.  We  have  no  proof  of  a coagulum  being  formed  during  contraction, 
while  the  extensibility  is  increased  during  contrac%n  and  much  diminished  during 


ricror.1  . . T 

^Disappearance  of  Rigidity. — When  rigor  mortis  passes  off,  there  is  a consider- 
able amount  of  acid  formed  in  the  muscle,  Avhich  dissolves  the  coagulated  myosin. 
After  a time  putrefaction  sets  in,  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  micro-organisms 
and  the  evolution  of  ammonia  and  putrefactive  gases  (H2S,  A,  CO2  -j,  184). 
[Hermann  and  Bierfreund  attach  much  importance  to  the  resolution  of  rigor 
mortis  independently  of  putrefaction.] 

Acconhnf^  to  Onimus,  tlie  loss  of  excitability  which  precedes  the  onset  of  rigor  mortis  occim 
ill  tiirfullowing  order  ill  mail left  ventricle,  stomach,  intestine  (55  niimites);  ’ 

n>ht  ventricle  (60  min.) ; iris  (105  min.);  muscles  of  face  and  tongue  (180  niiu.) ; theextensoi 
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of  tlie  e.vtremities  (about  one  hour  before  tlie  flexors)  ; the  niuscles  of  the  trunk  (five  to  six 
hours).  Tile  oesophagus  renmins  excitable  for  a long  time  (§  325). 

296.  MUSCULAE  EXCITABILITY.— By  the  term  excitability  or  in’ita- 
bUity  of  a muscle  is  meant  that  property  of  a imiscle  in  virtue  of  Avlnch  it  responds 
to  stimuli,  at  tlie  same  time  becoming  shorter  and  correspondingly  thicker,  ihe 
condition  of  excitement  is  the  active  condition  of  a muscle  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  stimuli,  and  is  usually  indicated  by  the  act  of  contraction.  Stimuli  a^re 
simply  I’arious  forms  of  energy,  and  they  throw  the  muscle  into  a state  of  excite- 
ment, while  at  the  moment  of  activity  the  chemical  energy  of  the  mirscle  is  trans- 
formed into  work  and  heat,  so  that  stimuli  act  as  “Bberating”  or  “dischargmg 
forces.”  [These  “ discharging  forces  ” may  themselves  be  very  feeble,  but  they 
are  capable  of  causing  the  manifestation  of  the  transformation  of  a laige  amount 
of  energy.]  The  normal  temperature  of  the  body  is  most  favourable  foi  main- 
taining the  normal  muscular  excitability ) the  excitability  varies  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises  or  falls.  ' _ i r. 

As  long  as  the  blood-stream  within  a muscle  is  uninterrupted,  the  first  effect 
of  stimulation  of  a muscle  is  to  increase  its  energising  poAver,  partly  because  the 
circulation  is  more  liA’^ely  and  the  bloocl-A^essels  are  dilated,  but  after  a time,  the 
energising  power  is  diminished.  Even  in  excised  muscles,  especially  when  the 
large  iierA’e-trunks  have  already  lost  their  excitability,  the  excitability  is  increased 
after  a stimulus,  so  that  the  application  of  a series  of  stimuli  of  the  same  strength 
causes  a series  of  contractions  Avhich  are  greater  than  at  first  ( Wundt).  Hence, 
Ave  account  for  the  fact  that,  although  ’the  first  feeble  stimulus  may  be  unable  to 
discharge  a contraction,  the  second  maj",  because  the  first  one  has  increased  the 
muscular  excitability  [Fich). 

Effects  of  Cold. — If  the  muscles  of  a frog  or  tortoise  be  kept  in  a cool  place,  tliej'  may  remain 
excitable  for  ten  days,  while  the  muscles  of  warm-blooded  animals  cease  to  be  excitable  after 
one  and  a half  to  two  and  a half  hours.  (For  the  heart,  see  § 55).  A muscle,  Avhen  stimulated 
directly,  ahvays  remains  excitable  for  a longer  time  Avhen  its  motor  nei'A^e  is  already  dead. 
Muscles  just  beginning  to  become  diy  exhibit  excessive  irritability. 

[Independent  Muscular  Excitability. — Since  the  time  of  Albrecht  a'.  Haller, 
and  K.  Whytt,  physiologists  have  ascribed  to  muscle  a condition  of  excitability 
Avhich  is  entirely  independent  of  the  existence  of  motor  nerves,  but  is  dependent 
on  certain  constituents  of  the  sarcous  substance.  Excitability,  or  the  property  of 
responding  to  a stimulus,  is  a Avidely  distributed  function  of  protoplasm  or  its 
modifications.  A colourless  blood-corpuscle  or  an  amoeba  is  excitable,  and  so  are 
secretory  and  nerve-cells.  In  the  first  case,  the  application  of  a stimulus  results 
in  motion  in  an  indefinite  direction,  in  the  second  in  the  formation  of  a secretion, 
and  in  the  third  in  the  discharge  of  nerve-energy.  In  the  case  of  muscle,  a 
stimulus  causes  movement  in  a definite  direction,  called  a contraction,  and  depend- 
ing on  the  contractility  of  the  sarcous  substance.  There  are  many  considerations 
AAdiich  shoAv  that  excitability  is  incle;pendent  of  the  nervous  system,  although  in  the 
higher  animals,  nerves  are  the  usual  medium  through  Avhich  the  excitability  is 
brought  into  action.  Plants,  liOAveA'er,  are  excitable,  and  they  contain  no  nerA^es.] 

jSTimerous  experiments  attest  the  “independent  excitability”  of  muscle; — 1. 
There  are  chemical  stimuli,  Avhich  do  not  cause  movement  Avhen  applied  to  motor 
nerves,  but  do  so  Avhen  they  are  applied  directly  to  muscle ; ammonia,  lime  AArater, 
carbolic  acid.  2.  The  ends  of  the  sartorius  of  the  frog,  in  Avhich  no  nei’A^e-termina- 
tions  (tig.  387)  are  observable  by  means  of  the  microscope,  contract  Avhen  they  are 
stimulated  directly  (Kiiline).  3.  Curare  paralyses  the  extremities  of  the  motor 
nerves,  while  the  muscles  themselves  remain  excitable  (Cl.  Bernard,  Kijllilier). 
The  action  of  cold,  or  arrest  of  the  blood-supyly  in  an  animal,  abolishes  the  excita- 
bility of  the  nerves,  but  not  of  the  muscles  at  the  same  time.  4.  After  section  of 
its  nerve,  a muscle  still  remains  excitable,  cA'cn  after  the  nerves  have  undergone 
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latty  degeneration  {Broion-SAj[nard,  Bidder).  5.  Soinetime.s  electrical  stimuli  act 
only  upon  the  nerves  and  not  upon  tlio  muscle  itself  (Briicke).  [G.  The  foetal 
heart  contracts  rhythmically  before  any  nervous  structures  are  discoverable  in  it.] 
[The  Action  of  Curare. — Curare,  woorali,  urari,  or  Indian  arrow-potson  of  South  America,  is 
the  ins])issated  juice  of  the  Strychnos  crevau.xi.  A watery  extract  of  the  drug,  when  injected 
under  the  skin  or  into  the  blood  of  an  animal,  acts  chielly  upon  the  motor  nerve-endings,  and 
does  not  alfect  the  muscular  contractility.  An  active  .substance  curarin,  has  been  isolated 
from  it  (p.  589).  Poison  a frog  by  injecting  a few  milligrammes  into  the  dorsal  lymph-sac.  In 
a few  minutes  after  the  poison  is  absorbed,  the  animal  ceases  to  support  itself  on  its  fore-limbs ; 
it  lies  flat  on  the  table,  its  limbs  are  paralysed,  and  so  are  the  respiratory  movements  in  the 
throat.  AVhen  comidetely  under  the  action  of  the  poison,  the  frog  lies  in  any  po.sition,  limp 
and  motioidess,  neither  exhibiting  voluntary  nor  reflex  movements.  If  the  brain  be  destroyed 
and  the  skin  removed,  on  faradising  the  sciatic  nerve,  no  contraction  of  the  muscle  of  the  hind- 
limb  occurs,  but  if  the  electrical  stimulus  be  applied  directly  to  the  muscles,  they  contract, 
thus  proving  that  curare  poisons  the  motor  connections  and  not  the  muscles.  If  the  dose  be 
not  too  large,  the  heart  still  continues  to  beat,  and  the  vaso-motor  nerves  remain  active.] 


[Methods. — (1)  Local  Application.— Bernard  took  two  nervc-mu.scle  prepara- 
tions, put  some  solution  of  curare  into  ttvo  watch-glasses,  and  (li[)[)ed  the  nerve 
into  one  glass  and  the  muscle  of  the  other  preparation  into  the  other  glass.  Tire 
curare  penetrated  into  both  preparations,  and  he  found,  on  stimulating  the  nerve 
which  had  been  steeped  in  curare,  that  its  muscle  still  contracted,  so  that  the 
curare  had  not  acted  on  the  motor  nerve-fibres  ; while  stimulation  of  the  nerve  of 
the  other  preparation  produced  no  contraction,  although  the  corresponding  muscle 
contracted.  In  the  latter  case,  the  curare  had  penetrated  into  the  muscle  and 
affected  the  intra-iimscular  portions  of  the  nerve.] 

[(2)  But  it  is  the  terminal  or  intra-muscular  portions  of  the  nerves,  not  the 
]ierve-trunk,  which  are  paralysed.  Ligature  the  sciatic  artery,  or,  better  still,  tie 

all  the  parts  of  the  hind-limb  of  a frog,  except  the  sciatic 
nerve,  at  the  u]iper  part  of  the  thigh  (fig.  384).  Inject 
curare  into  the  dorsal  lymph-sac.  The  poisoned  blood 
will,  of  course,  circulate  in  every  part  of  the  body  except 
the  ligatured  limb.  The  shaded  parts  are  traversed  by 
the  poison.  The  animal  can  still,  at  a certain  stage  of 
the  poisoning,  pull  up  the  iion-poisoned  limb,  while  it 
cannot  move  the  poisoned  one.  At  this  time,  although 
poisoned  blood  has  circulated  in  the  sacral  and  intra- 
abdominal parts  of  the  nerves,  yet  they  are  not  paralysed, 
so  that  the  [)oison  does  not  act  on  this  part  of  the  trunk 
of  the  jrerve.  But  we  can  show  that  it  does  not  act  on 
any  part  of  the  extra-nmscular  trunk  of  the  nerve.  This 
is  done  by  ligaturing  the  arteries  going  to  the  gastro- 
cnemius muscle,  and  then  poisoning  the  animal.  On 
stimulating  the  nerve  on  the  ligatured  .side,  the  gas- 
trocnemius of  that  side  contracts,  although  the  whole 
length  of  the  nerve-trunk  was  supplied  by  poisoned 
blood.  Therefore  it  is  the  intra-muscidar  terminations 
of  the  nerves  which  are  acted  on.] 

[By  means  of  the  following  arrangement  we  may 
prove  that  the  terminal  parts  of  the  nerve  are  paralysed. 
Lifmture  the  sciatic  artery  of  one  leg  of  a frog,  and 
then  inject  curare  into  a lymph-sac.  After  the  animal 
is  fully  poisoned,  expose  the  sciatic  nerve  in  both  legs, 
leavino-  all  the  muscles  below  the  knee-joint,  then  clean  and  divide  the  femur  at 
iniddle.  Pin  a straw  flag  to  each  limb,  and  fix  both  femora  in  a clamp  inth 
the  gastrocnemii  uppermost,  as  in  fig.  385.  Place  the  two  neiue^  -l  , on  e ec  . _ 


with 


Frog 
matured. 


.sciatic  artery  li- 

^ S.  P. , spinal  cord 

with  atf'erent  and  efferent 
nerves;  P.,  poisoned,  KP., 
non-poisoned  leg  ; M,  gas- 
trocnemius muscles. 


the  gastrocnemii  uppeimusu,  ns  m -FTnin  the  onnosite 

attached  to  two  wires  coming  from  a commutator,  C (fi-,.  3oo).  iio  H 
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an  induction  macliinc  (§  330).  Ihc  budge  0 
the  commutator  can  be  turned  so  as  to  pass 
the  current  either  through  both  muscles  or 
both  nerves-the  latter  is  the  case  m the  dia- 
.-•ram  (H).  'When  both  nerves  are  stimulated, 
only  the  non-poisoned  leg  (NP)  contracts. 

Ueverse  the  commutator,  and  pass  the  current 
through  both  imiscles,  when  both  contract. \ 
rRosenthal’s  Modification. —Push  the  secondary 
coil  far  away  from  the  primary,  and  pass  the  current 
through  both  muscles.  Gradually  approximate  the 
secondary  to  the  primary  coil,  and  in  doing  so  it 
will  he  found  that  the  non-poisoned  leg  contracts 
first,  but  on  continuing  to  push  up  the  secondary  coil, 
both  limbs  contract.  Thus,  the  poisoned  limb  does 
not  respond  to  so  feeble  a faradie  stimulus  as  the  non- 
poisoned  one,  a result  which  is  not  due  to  the  action 
of  the  curare  on  the  excitability  of  the  muscle.  Ihe 
non-poisoned  limb  responds  to  a feebler  stimulus 
because  its  motor  nerve  terminations  are  not  paralysed 
while  the  poisoned  leg  does  not  do  so,  because  the 
motor  terminations  are  paralysed.  A feebler  induced 
shock  suffices  to  cause  a muscle  to  contract  when  it 
is  applied  to  the  nerve,  than  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
muscle  itself  directly.  In  large  doses  curare  also 
affects  the  spinal  cord  (p.  589).] 

[On  what  structures  does  curare  act  ? — These 
experiments  prove  that  curare  does  not  paralyse  the 
motor  nerve-trunks,  nor  the  muscular  fibres,  and  that 
it  acts  on  the  motor  terminations  within  tlie  muscles, 

but  they  do  not  enable  us  to  state  the  precise  part  of  i „„„„ 

the  nerve-ending  so  affected.  It  may  act  on  (1)  the  nerve  just  before  it  pierces  the  .sarcolemma. 


Fig.  385. 

Scheme  of  the  curare  experiment.  B, 
battery  ; I,  primary,  II,  secondary 
spiral  ; N,  nerves  ; F,  clamp  ; NP, 
non-poisoned  leg  ; P,  poisoned  leg  ; 
C,  commutator  ; K,  key. 


norm./ 
curare — ^ 


Fig.  385.  Fig.  387. 

Fig.  386. — Curve  showing  the  excitability  in  the  sartorius  of  a frog  in  a normal  and  curarised 
muscle.  Fig.  387. — Distribution  of  nerves  in  the  sartorius  of  a frog  and  the  curve  of  ex- 
citability in  different  parts  of  the  muscle,  i.e.,  the  excitability  is  greatest  where  there  are 
most  nerve-endings,  and  lowest  where  there  are  none. 

(2)  the  siib-lemmar  axis-cylinder,  (3)  the  end-platcs,  (4)  the  terminal  branches  or  spray.  Kiiline 
and  Pollitzer  have  made  it  probalde  that,  oven  when  a muscle  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
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uunflectcHl.  The  .sartorius  i.s  most  excitable  wl.ere  tliere 

tion  of  excitability’ varies’witli  the  lulmbe’rof  news  in' The^ sS3‘ pirtfif  thrnm.sde  (lif 'sSG) 
just  as  in  a normal  innscle,  witli  this  diilereiice,  that  the  excitabilitv  ol‘  nil  thp  T^*n  fci  kr  fi  i 

's  shown  by  using  a polarising  anelectrotonic  current  (§  335),  which  denresses  the 
dt-  nerve-hbres,  and  then  tins  dilference  of  excitabilitv  disappears,  the  curve  of  ex- 

to  imi-ely  niu'scuL'^^^^^^^^^^  clillerence  does  not  seem  to  be  due 

terminal  nerve  is  affected,  supposes  that  all 
paits  beyond  the  last  node  of  Jlanvier  retain  their  functions,  and  he  supiioses  tliat  it  is  not  the 

aSio'"  exerts  ifs  specilic 

ceSr^hrctm  Ps  e-f/-  Hydra  and  Medusai,  there  are  uni- 

cel  ulai  stiuctuies  called  nmcro-m^iscular  cells,"  in  which  the  nervous  and  muscular  sub- 

stances  are  represented  in  the  same  cell  {ineinenberg  and  Elmer).  [This  view,  however,  is  very 
cloubtlul  , the  outer  part  of  these  cells  is  adapted  for  the  action  of  stimuli,  and  corresponds  to 
the  nervous  receptive  organ,  while  the  inner  deeper  part  is  contractile,  and  is  the  representa- 
tive ot  the  muscular  part.]  ^ 


Muscular  Stimuli.— Various  stimuli  cause  a muscle  to  contract,  either  hy 
acting  upon  its  motor  nerve,  or  upon  the  muscular  substance  itself  (§  324).  [The 
former  is  called  uidirect  stimulation,  the  latter  direct  stimulation.] 

1.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  normal  stimulus  exciting  a muscle  to 
contract  is  the  nerve  impulse  which  passes  along  a nerve,  hut  its  exact  nature  is 
unknown. 

2.  Chemical  Stimuli. — All  chemical  substances  which  alter  the  chemical  com- 
position of  a muscle  with  sufficient  rapidity  act  as  muscular  stimuli.  Mineral 

acids  (HCl  0 1 per  cent.),  acetic  and  oxalic  acids,  the  salts  of  iron,  zinc,  copper,, 
silver,  and  lead,  bile,  all  act  in  weak  solutions  as  muscular  stimuli ; they  act  upon 
the  motor  nerve  only  when  they  are  more  concentrated.  Lactic  acid  and  glycerin, 
when  concentrated,  excite  only  the  nerve ; when  dilute,  only  the  muscle.  [The 
lo\ver  end  of  the  sartorius,  which  contains  no  nerves,  may  be  dipped  into  glycerin, 
and  it  will  not  contract,  but  if  it  be  dipped  deeper  to  where  there  are  nerve- 
endings,  it  will  contract  at  once.]  Neutral  alkaline  salts  act  equally  upon  nerve 
and  muscle  ; alcohol  and  ether  act  on  both  very  feebly.  When  water  is  injected 
into  the  blood-vessels,  it  causes  fibrillar  muscular  contractions  {v.  Witticli),  while  a 
0’6  per  cent,  solution  of  NaCl  may  be  passed  through  a muscle  for  days  without 
causing  contraction  {KdlUker,  0.  Nasse).  [Carslaw,  under  Ludwig’s  direction, 
however,  found  that  solutions  containing  0'5  to  0'2  per  cent.  NaCl,  when  perfused 
through  the  muscles  of  a frog,  excite  many  short,  powerful  attacks  of  tetanus, 
separated  from  each  other  by  periods  of  rest.  Solutions  containing  0'5  to  0'7  per 
cent.  NaCl,  i.e.,  so-called  “indifferent  fluids”  or  “normal  saline,”  are  not  without 
influence,  but  of  all  knoAvn  saline  solutions,  they  injure  a nerve-muscle  preparation 
least.  Solutions  of  1 to  2 per  cent,  rapidly  kill  the  muscle.]  Acids,  alkalies,  and 
extract  of  flesh  diminish  the  muscular  excitability,  while  the  muscular  stimuli, 
in  small  doses,  increase  it  {Ranke).  Gases  and  vapours  stimulate  muscle  ; they 
cause  either  a simple  contraction  {e.g.,  HCl),  or  at  once  permanent  contraction  or 
contracture  (e.r/..  Cl).  Long  exposure  to  the  gas  causes  rigidity.  The  vapour  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  stimulates  only  the  nerves,  while  most  vapours  (e.y.,  HCl)  kill 
without  exciting  them  {Kiilme  and  Jani). 

Method. — Iq  making  experiments  upon  the  chemical  stimulation  of  muscle,  it  is  inadvisable 
to  dip  the  transverse  section  of  the  muscle  into  the  solution  of  the  chemical  reagent  (Hei'ing). 
Tlie  chemical  stimulus  ought  to  be  a]>plied  in  solution  to  a limited  portion  of  the  uninjured 
surface  of  the  muscle  ; after  a few  seconds  we  obtain  a contraction  or  fibrillar  twitchings  ot  the 
superficial  muscular  layers  {Hcring). 

[Rhythmical  Contraction. — While  rhythmical  contractions  are  very  marked  in  smooth  muscle, 
(especiall}'  if  it  is  stretched  or  subjected  to  considerable  internal  pressure,  as  in  the  hollow 
viscera),  c.g.,  the  intestine,  uterus,  uretei',  blood-vessels,  and  also  in  the  striped  but  involuntary 
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T 1 /R  tlipv  n rp  not  iis  ft  viil6,  vci’V  coiiiinoii  ill  sti'ipGcl  voliiiitftiy  ihuscIg. 

cai'diac  imisculatiire  (§  58),  tliej  aie  not,  ns  11  uuc,  v«.i.y  iortoviiiR  nf.a  onrarised 

rheinical  stiiiuili  aro  narticiilaily  eircctive  in  prodiiciiig  tliuni.]  It  tlie  sal  tonus  ol  a ciiiaiiseu 

‘and  niay"do'so  for  several  days,  especially  ^divtlini  s 

the  rhythniical  contraction  of  the  heart.  [Kulu.c  found  a sundae  vthmS  mov^^ 

arrested  bv  lactic  acid  and  restored  by  an  alkaline  solution  ot  NaCl.J  Rhytlimical  inovenicnp 
nliy  ali  be  iSuced  in  the  sartorius  (frog),  by  the  combined  action  of  a dilute  solution  of  sodic 
carbonate  and  an  ascending  constant  electrical  current.  Compare  also  the  action  of  a constant 
current  on  the  heart  (§  58).  .000^’ 

3.  Thermal  Stimuli. — If  an  excised  frog’s  muscle  be  rapidly  heated  to  Lb  6.,  a 
gradually  increasing  contraction  occurs,  -wliicli,  at  30°  C.,  is  more  pronounced, 
reaching  its  maximum  at  45°  C.  If  the  temperature  he  raised,  “ heat-Stiffening 
rapidly  ensues.  The  s7>ioof/i  muscles  of  ivarm-hlooded  animals  also  contract  when 
they  are  warmed,  hut  those  of  cold-blooded  animals  are  elongated  by  heat 
hagen).  If  a frog’s  muscle  he  cooled  to  0°,  it  is  very  excitable  to  mechanical 
stimuli  {Griinhagen) ; it  is  even  excited  by  a temperature  under  0°  (UeJehard). 

Cl.  Bernard  observed  that  the  muscles  of  animals,  artificially  cooled,  remained  excitable  many 
hours  after  death  (§  225).  Heat  causes  the  excitability  to  disappear  rapidly,  but  increases  it 
temporarily. 

4.  Mechanical  Stimuli. — Every  kind  of  sudden  mechanical  stimulus,  provided 
it  he  applied  Avith  sufficient  rapidity  to  a muscle  (and  also  to  a nerve),  causes  a 
contraction.  If  stimuli  of  sufficient  intensity  he  repeated  Avith  sufficient  rapidity, 
tetanus  is  produced.  Strong  local  stimulation  causes  a weal-like,  long-continued 
contraction  at  the  part  stimulated  (§  297,  3,  a).  Moderate  tension  of  a muscle 
increases  its  excitability. 

5.  Electrical  Stimuli  Avill  be  referred  to  Avhen  treating  of  the  stimulation  of 
neiTe  (§  324). 

Other  Actions  of  Curare. — ^When  it  is  injected  into  a frog,  either  into  the  blood  or  sub- 
cutaneously, it  causes  at  first  paralysis  of  the  intra-muscidar  ends  of  the  motor  nerves  (p.  586), 
Avhile  the  muscles  themselves  remain  excitable.  The  sensory  nerves,  the  central  nervous  system, 
viscera,  heart,  intestine,  and  the  blood-vessels  are  not  affected  at  first  (Cl.  Bernard,  Kolliker). 
[If  the  skin  be  stimulated,  the  frog  pulls  up  the  ligatured  leg  reflexly,  although  the  other  leg 
remains  quiescent ; this  shows  that  the  sensory  nerve  and  nerve-centres  are  still  intact ; but 
when  the  action  of  the  drug  is  fully  develojied,  no  amount  of  stimulation  of  the  skin  or  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  will  give  rise  to  a reflex  act,  although  the  motor  nerve  of  the 
ligatured  limb  is  known  to  be  excitable  ; hence  it  is  probable  that  the  nerve-centres  in  the  cord 
themselves  are  ultimately  affected.  IE  the  dose  be  very  large,  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  are 
affected.]  In  warm-blooded  animals  death  takes  place  by  asphyxia,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the 
diaphragm,  but  of  course  there  are  no  spasms.  In  frogs,  where  the  skin  is  the  most  important 
respiratory  organ,  if  a suitable  dose  be  injeeted  subcutaneously,  the  animal  may  remain  motion- 
less for  days  and  yet  recover,  the  poison  being  eliminated  by  the  urine  (Kuhne).  If  the  dose 
be  large,  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  vagus  may  be  paralysed.  In  electrical  fishes,  the  sensory 
nerves,  and  in  frogs,  the  lymph-hearts,  are  paralysed.  A dose  sufficient  to  kill  a frog,  when  in- 
jected under  its  skin,  Avill  not  do  so  if  administered  by  the  mouth,  because  the  poison  seems  to 
be  eliminated  as  rapidly  by  the  kidneys  as  it  is  absorbed  from  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 
For  the  same  reason  the  flesh  of  an  animal  killed  by  ciu'are  is  not  poisonous  Avhen  eaten.  If, 
hoAvever,  the  ureters  be  tied,  the  poison  collects  in  the  blood,  and  poisoning  takes  place 
(L.  Kerrmnii).  [In  this  case  the  mammal  may  exhibit  convulsions.  Why  ? Curare  paralyses 
the  respiratory  nerves,  so  that  asphyxia  is  produced  from  the  venosity  of  the  blood.  It  affects 
the  respiratory  nerve-endings  before  those  in  the  muscles  generally,  so  that  when  the  venous 
blood  stimulates  the  nerve-centres,  the  partially  affected  muscles  respond  by  convulsions.  Other 
narcotics  may  excite  convulsions  indirectly  by  inducing  a venous  condition  of  the  blood,  Avhile 
the  motor  centres,  nerves,  and  muscles  are  still  unaffected.]  Large  doses,  hoAvever,  poison  un- 
injured  animals  even  Avhen  given  by  the  mouth.  The  nerves  and  muscles  of  poisoned  animals 
exhibit  considerable  electromotive  force.  [For  the  effect  of  cui’are  on  lymph-formation 
(§  199,  6).]  ^ 

Atropin  appears  to  be  a specific  poison  for  smooth  muscular  tissue,  but  different  muscles  are 
clifleiently  affected  (Szpilmann,  Luchsinger).  [I'his  is  doubtful.  A small  quantity  of  atropin 
seems  to  affect  motor  nerves  of  smooth  muscle  in  the  same  way  that  curare  does  those  of 
■stimed  muscle  ; we  must  remember,  however,  that  there  are  no  end-plates  proper  in  the  former, 
so  tfiat  the  link  between  the  nerve-fibrils  and  the  contractile  substance  is  probably  different  in 
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''’'=^^kno\vii  that  tlie  amount  of  8trii)eil  ami  smooth  muscle  varies  in  the 
asophagus  lu  aillereut  animals.  Szpilmann  and  Luchsinger  found  that  alter  the  action  of 

mISar  h‘^‘’d'l‘CTal  end  of  the  vagus  will  still  cause  contraction  of  the  striped 

After  section  of  the  motor  nerve  ol‘  a muscle,  the  excitability  undergoes  remarkable  changes  • 
a ter  three  to  four  days  tlm  excitability  of  the  paralysed  muscle  is  diminished,  both  for  dnect 
d indiiect  stimuli  (p.  o88)  ; this  condition  is  followed  by  a stage  during  which  a constant 

»ormal  while  induced  currents  are  scarcely  or  not  at  all  effective 
dd9,  1. ).  the  excitability  to  mechanical  stimuli  is  also  increased.  The  increased  excitabilitv 
occurs  until  about  the  seventh  week  ; it  gradually  diminishes  until  it  is  abolished  towards  the 
sixth  to  the  seventh  month,  batty  degeneration  begins  in  the  second  week  after  section  of  the 
iiiotor  nerve,  and  goes  on  until  there  is  complete  muscular  atrojihy.  Immediately  after  section 
ot  the  sciatic  nerve,  Schmulewitsch  found  that  the  excitability  of  the  muscles  suiinlied  bv  it 
was  increased.  ‘ ^ 


297.  CHANGES  IN  A MUSCLE  DUEING  CONTEACTION.— I.  Phe- 
nomena visible  to  the  naked  eye. — 1.  Wlien  a muscle  contracts,  it  becomes 
shorter  and  at  the  same  time  correspondingly  thicker. 

The  degree  of  contraction,  which  in  very  excitable  frogs  may  be  65  to  85  per  cent.  (72  per 
cent,  niean)  of  the  total  length  of  the  muscle,  depends  upon  various  conditions  : — (a)  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  increasing  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  causes  a gi'eater  degree  of  contraction  ; 
(5)  as  the  muscular  fatigue  increases,  i.e.,  after  continued  vigorous  exertion,  the  stimulus 
remaining  the  same,  the  extent  of  contraction  is  diminished ; (c)  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
roundings has  a certain  effect.  The  extent  of  the  contraction  is  increased  in  a frog’s  muscle — 
the  strength  of  stimulus  and  degree  of  fatigue  remaining  the  same — when  it  is  heated  to 
33°  C.  If  the  temperature  be  increased  above  this  point,  the  degree  of  contraction  is  diminished 
{Sclimuleioitsch). 

2.  The  volume  of  a contracted  muscle  is  slightly  diminished  {Swammerdam, 
1680).  Hence,  the  specific  gravity  of  a contracted  muscle  is  slightly  increased, 
the  ratio  to  the  non-contracted  muscle  being  1062  : 1061  [Valentin)  ■,  the  diminu- 
tion in  volume  is,  however,  only  ygVo  although  this  has  recently  been  denied  by 
J.  Ewald. 

Methods. — (a)  Erman  placed  portions  of  the  body  of  a live  eel  in  a gla.ss  vessel  fdled  with  an 
indifferent  fluid.  A narrow  tube  communicated  with  the  glass  vessel,  and  the  fluid  rose  in  the 
tube  to  a certain  level.  As  soon  as  the  muscles  of  the  eel  were  caused  to  contract,  the  fluid  in 
the  index-tube  sank,  (b)  Landois  demonstrates  the  decrease  in  volume  by  means  of  a mauo- 
metric  flame.  The  cylindrical  vessel  containing  the  muscle  is  provided  with  two  electrodes 
fixed  into  it  in  an  air-tight  manner.  The  inteiior  of  the  vessel  communicates  with  the  gas 
supply,  while  there  is  a small  narrow  exit-tube  for  the  gas,  which  is  lighted.  Every  time  the 
muscle  contracts  the  flame  diminishes.  The  same  experiment  may  be  performed  with  a con- 
tracting heart. 

3.  Total  and  Partial  Contraction. — Normally,  all  stimuli  applied  to  a muscle  or 
its  motor  nerve  cause  contraction  in  all  its  muscular  fibres.  Thus  the  muscle  con- 
ducts the  state  of  excitement  to  all  its  parts.  Under  certain  circumstances,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case,  viz.  : — (a)  when  the  muscle  is  greatly  fatigued,  or  when 
it  is  about  to  die,  violent  mechanical  stimuli,  as  a vigorous  tap  with  the  finger  or  a 
percussion  hammer  (and  also  chemical  or  electrical  stimuli),  cause  a localised  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  fibres.  This  is  Schiff’s  “ idio-muscular  contraction.” 
The  same  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  the  muscles  of  a healthy  man,  when  the 
blunt  edge  of  an  instrument  is  drawn  transversely  over  the  direction  of  the  muscular^ 
fibres,  [b)  Under  certaur  as  yet  but  imperfectly  knoAvn  conditions,  a muscle  ex- 
hibits so-called  fibrillar  contractions,  i.e.,  short  contractions  occur  alternately  in 
different  bundles  of  muscular  fibres.  This  is  the  case  in  the  muscles  of  the  tongue, 
after  section  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve ; and  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  after  section  of 
the  facial  nerve  (§  349,  4). 

[In  some  phthisical  patients  there  is  marked  muscular  excitability,  so  that  if  the  pectoial 
muscle  be  percussed,  a local  contraction— idio-muscular— occurs,  either  confined  to  the  spot,  or 
two  waves  may  proceed  outwards  and  return  to  the  spot  struck.]  r i 

Cause  of  Fibrillar  Contraction. — According  to  Bleuler  and  Lehmann,  section  oi  the  hypo- 
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followed  by  llbrnio.; cout.;.clio,.o  ^ i^^^ese 


glossol  nerve  in  mbbite  is  followed  by  „e„e  iV,  healed  and  is  stimu- 

contractions  may  contnme  the  corresponding  half  of  the  tongue, 

lated  above  the  cicatri.'c  so  as  to  fibrillar  contractions  or  arrests  them.  This  nerve 

Mimnlstion  of  the  ling;,. I ‘ " ‘If,'".',"  ^'ani.  Sol, iff  is  of  opinion  that  the 

contains  vaso-dilator  hbies  cause^of  the  contractions.  Sig.  Mayer  found 

increased  blood-stream  throng  sribclavian  and  af^ain  removing  the  pressure  so  as  to  P^i’- 

that,  by  compressing  the  carotids  Section  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the 

mit  free  circulation  the  bi  r^ZresrS^  the  arteries  did.  The  cause  of  the 

face  did  not  abolish  the  • fuj  muscles  themselves.  This  phenomenon  may 

phenomenon,  therefore,  seems  to  p r,ancreatic  iiiice  which  follows  section  of  the 

be  compared  to  309)  ‘ Similar  fibrillar  contractions  occur  in  man  under 

nerves  going  to  these  glands  (pp-  vd49,  -.i  gj„,jg  uf  pathological  disturbance. 

p.thplfgic.l  ovcMoa  of  the  thyroid 

[Fibrillai  contiacto  fibrillar  muscular  contractions,  e.g.,  aconitin  g«anidin, 

gland  (§  103,  111.).  . i^mrlnnpci  tliem  iu  warm-blooded  animals  (not  in  fiogs). 

lSi,,‘g  rKlt..? tlSrui^  by  irritating  the  motor  notve-endings,  as  the 

contractions  are  gradually  abolished  by  curare.] 

II  Microscopic  Phenomena.-!.  Single  mxxscxxlav  fihrUlce  exhibit  the  same 
phenomena  as  an  entire  muscle,  in  that  they  contract  and  become  tlnckei.  . 
There  is  "reat  difficulty  in  observing  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  individual  parts 
of  a iL°cilr  fibre  dLig  the  act  of  contraction.  This  niimli  ^ - 

muscular  elements  become  shorter  and  broader  during  contraction,  and  tlmt  the 
transverse  striai  approach  nearer  to  each  other  1840)  3.  ilieie  is 

great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  doubly  refractive  (aiiiso- 

tropons)  and  the  singly  refractive  media. 

Engelmann’s  View.— Fig.  388,  1,  represents  a passive  uiuscular  element— from  c to  d is  the 
doubly  refractive  contractile  substance,  with  the  median  disc,  a,  b,  ni  it  ■,  h and  *1^ 

lateral  discs.  Besides  these,  in  each  of  the  singly  refractive  discs  there  is  a deai  disc 
“secondary  disc,"  / and  e,  which  is  only  slightly 
doubly  refractive.  This  occurs  only  in  the  muscles 
of  insects.  Fig.  1,  on  the  right,  shows  the  same 
element  in  polarised  light,  whereby  the  middle  area 
of  the  element,  as  far  as  the  conti-actile  substa,nce 
proper  extends,  is,  owing  to  its  double  refraction, 
bright ; while  the  other  part  of  the  muscular  element, 
owuig  to  its  being  singly  refiactive,  is  black.  Fig. 

388,  2,  is  the  transition  stage,  and  3 the  proper  stage 
of  contraction  of  the  muscular  element.  In  both 
cases  the  figures  on  the  left  are  viewed  in  ordinary 
light,  and  on  the  right,  in  polarised  light.  According 
to  Eugelmann,  during  contraction  (tig.  388,  3),  the 
singly  refractive  disc  becomes  as  a whole  more  refrac- 
tive, the  doubly  refractive  less  so.  Consequently,  a 
fibre  at  a certain  degree  of  contraction  (2),  when  viewed 
in  ordinary  light,  may  appear  homogeneous  and  but 
slightly  striped  transversely  = the  homogeneous  or 
transition  stage.  During  a greater  degree  of  contraction  (3),  very  dark  transverse  stripes 
reappear,  correspondiug  to  the  singly  refractive  discs.  At  every  stage  of  the  contraction,  as 
well  as  in  the  transition  stage,  the  singly  and  doubly  refractive  discs  are  sharply  defined,  and 
are  recognised  by  the  polariscope  as  regular  alternating  layers  (iu  1,  2,  and  3 on  tlm  right). 
These  do  not  change  places  during  the  contraction.  The  height  of  both  discs  is  diminished 
during  contraction,  hut  the  singly  refractive  do  so  more  rapidly  than  the  doubly  refractive  discs. 
The  total  volume  of  each  element  does  not  undergo  any  appreciable  alteration  in  volume  during 
the  contraction.  Hence,  the  doubly  refractive  discs  increase  in  volume  at  the  expense  of  the 
singly  refractive.  From  this  it  is  concluded  that,  during  the  contraction,  fluid  passes  from  the 
singly  refractive  into  the  doubly  refractive  discs  ; the  former  shrink,  the  latter  swell. 

[If  a living  portion  of  an  insect’s  muscle  be  examined  in  its  own  juice,  contraction -waves 
may  be  seen  to  pass  over  the  fibres.  When  a contraction-wave  passes  over  part  of  the  fibres, 
the  discs  become  shorter  and  broader  ; at  the  same  time,  in  the  fully  contracted  part,  the  dim 
disc  appears  lighter  than  the  centre  of  the  light  disc.  There  is  said  to  be  a “reversal  of  the 
stripes  ’’  from  v.^hat  obtains  iu  a passive  muscle.  Before  this  stage  is  reached,  there  is  an  inter- 
mediate stage  where  the  two  hands  are  almost  uniform  in  appearance.  According  to  Ranvier, 
however,  who  has  examined  the  muscles  of  the  retro-liugual  membrane  of  the  frog  (p.  564), 


Fig.  388. 


The  microscopic  appearances  during  a 
muscular  contraction  iu  the  individual 
elements  of  the  fibrillae.  1,  2,  3 (after 
Engelmann). 
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contraction,  b}'  sinUlenly  nluiiffin"  tlio  imisciilav  flh.-ill'  i?  • stages  ot  vest  or 

«».mo  .cul,  wl!id,  CO...JA,  the  “i' 

CONTRACTION.  — Methods.  — In  order  to  determine  the 
ilsed^  ^ muscular  contraction,  myogi'aphs  of  various  forms  are 

V.  Helmholtz’s  Myograph  is  shown  in 


fig- 


389. 


frog  attached  to  the  feW-is  jxed  hy‘ th^ta^daVS^^^^  K7itTlo“;;S”r'”‘“  “ 


Fig.  389. 

Scheme  of  v.  Helmholtz’s  myograph.  M,  muscle  fixed 
in  a clamp,  K ; F,  ivriting  style ; P,  weight  or 
counterpoise  for  the  lever  ; W,  scale-pan  for  weights  ; 
S,  S,  supports  for  the  lever. 


attached  to 

a movable  lever  carrying  a scale-pan 
and  weight,  W,  tlie  weight  being  varied 
at  pleasure.  When  the  muscle  con- 
tracts, necessarily  it  raises  tlie  lever. 
At  the  tree  end  of  the  lever  is  a 
movable  style,  F,  which  inscribes  its 
movements  on  a revolving  cylinder 
caused  to  rotate  at  a uniform  rate  by 
means  of  clock-work.  The  cylinder  is 
covered  with  smoked  enamelled  paper 
in  the  flame  of  a turpentine  lamp. 

^Vhen  the  muscle  contracts,  it 
inscribes  a curve — the  “muscle- 
curve,”  or  “myogram.”  The 
abscissa  of  the  curve  indicates 
the  dm’ation  of  the  contraction, 
but  of  course  the  rate  at  which 
the  cylinder  is  moving  must  be 
known.  The  ordinates  represent 
the  height  of  contraction  at  any 
particular  part  of  the  curve. 

The  muscle-curve  may  be  inscribed 
upon  a smoked  glass  plate  attached  to 
one  limb  of  a vibrating  tuning-fork. 
Such  a cui've  registers  the  time-units 


in  all  its  parts.  Suppose  each  vibration  of  the  tuning-fork  = 0 '01613  second,  then  the  duration 
of  any  part  of  such  a curve  is  obtained  by  counting  the  number  of  vibi'ations  and  multiplying 
by  0 '01613  second. 

[Pick’s  Pendulum  Myograph. — A board  fixed  to  the  wall  carries  a heavy  iron  pendulum,  P, 
whose  axis.  A,  A,  moves  on  friction  rollers  (fig.  390).  At  the,  lower  swinging  end  are  two  glass 
plates,  G and  G'  fixed  to  a bearer,  T.  The  jilates  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  screw,  s,  so 
that  several  curves  can  be  written  one  above  the  other.  The  plate,  G',  on  the  posterior  surface 
is  merely  a compensator,  so  that,  when  G is  elevated,  G'  is  lowered,  and  thus  the  duration  of  the 
oscillation  is  not  altered.  The  spring  catches,  H,  H,  which  can  be  turned  inwards  or  out- 
wards, are  used  to  fix  the  pendulum  by  the  teeth,  a,  a,  when  it  is  drawn  to  one  side.  The 
pendulum  is  drawn  to  one  side  and  fixed,  a,  in  H,  so  that  when  H is  imlled  down,  it  is  liberated 
and  swings  to  the  other  side,  where  it  is  caught  by  the  detent  H at  the  opposite  side.  In  the 
improved  form,  the  catches,  H,  are  made  to  slide  along  a rod  like  the  arc  of  a circle,  so 
that  the  length  of  the  swing  can  be  varied.  As  the  pendulum  swings  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  the  projecting  points,  a,  a,  knock  over  the  contact  key,  b,  anil  the  current  is  opened 
and  a shock  transmitted  to  the  nmsele.  The  writing  lever  to  which  the  muscle  is  attached  is 
usually  a heavy  one,  and  a style  writes  upon  the  smoked  surface  of  the  glass.  Of  course, 
when  the  pendulum  swings,  it  moves  with  unequal  velocities  at  different  pm'ts  of  its  course.] 

[When  using  the  pendulum  myograph  to  study  a muscular  contraction,  arrange  it  as  in 
fig.  392.  The  frog’s  muscle  is  attached  to  a writing  lever,  which  is  very 
fig.  390,  while  the  style  inscribes  its  movements  on  the  blackened  plate.] 


like  the  lever  in 
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(The  i,  feed  i,.  tl.e  catch,  f . 

,,lLcJ  i,‘,  the  la-imoT  'itemt,  llic  projecting  tooth,  S,  ki.ockc 

iro  attached  to  the  muscle.  '''““..‘''".Pf,  ,vl,e„  „ shock  is  instantly  tronsimttcd 

over  the  eontact  at  K'.  and  breaks  the  puinaiy  ciicuic,  ^ 


tlirough  tlie  muscle.  lamwn^rte^of^vYbilu^  connected  with  a 

s;;ire,trt™5g:;;if 

a tine  writing-style  attached,  ^\hicll 

vibrates  when  it  is  introduced  in  an 
electrical  circuit,  in  which  is  placed  a 
vibrating  tuuing-iork.  dhe  signal 
vibrates  just  as  olteii  as  the  tuning- 

ibrk.]  . 

[Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Spring  Myo- 
graph.—It  consists  of  a glass  plate 
li.xed  in  a frame,  and  moving  on  two 
polished  steel  wires,  stretched  between 
the  suiiports  A and  B (fig.  393).  At 
6 is  a spring  which,  when  it  is  com- 
pressed between  the  upright,  B,  and 
the  knob,  b,  drives  the  glass  plate 
from  B to  A.  As  the  plate  moves  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  a small  tooth, 
d,  on  its  under  surface,  opens  the  key, 

7(,  and  thus  a shock  is  transmitted  to 
the  muscle.  The  arrangement  other- 
wise is  the  same  as  for  the  pendulum 
myograph.  The  smoked  glass  plate  is 
liberated  by  the  projecting  finger  plate 
attached  to  the  upright.  A.] 

[Marey’s  Simple  Myograph. — The 
gastrocnemius  is  attached  to  a hori- 
zontal lever,  which  inscribes  its  move- 
ments on  a revolving  cylinder.  This 
form  of  myograph,  when  provided  with 
two  levers,  is  very  useful  for  comparing 
the  action  of  a poison  on  one  limb,  the 
other  being  unpoisoned.] 

Pfliiger’s  stationary  form  is  simply 
a Helmholtz’s  myograph  (fig.  389) 
arranged  to  record  its  movements  on  a 
stationary  glass  plate,  so  that  the 
muscle  merely  makes  a vertical  line  or 
ordinate  instead  of  a curve  ; it  thus 
merely  indicates  the  height  or  extent 
of  the  contraction,  not  its  duration.] 

A rapidly  rotating  disc  was  used 
hy  Valentin  and  Rosenthal  for  regis- 
tering the  muscle-curve,  while  Harless 
used  a plate  which  was  allowed  to  fall 
rapidly,  the  so-called  “Pall-myo- 
graph.” In  all  these  experiments  it 
is  necessary  to  indicate  at  the  same 
time  the  moment  of  stimalation. 

[Moist-Chamber. — In  studying  the 
contraction  of  a muscle  it  should  be 
kept  under  conditions  as  normal  as 
pos.sible.  This  is  effected  by  suspend- 


Fig.  390. 


Fick’s  pendulum  myograph,  as  improved  by  V.  Helm- 
holtz (xV  natural  size,)  side  and  front  view. 


ing  it  in  a moist-chamber  (fig.  391),  the  air  of  which  is  kept  moist  by  means  of  a piece  of  blot- 
ting-paper moistened  with  normal  saline.] 

Contraction-Curve  of  Human  Muscle. — In  man,  another  principle  is  adopted, 
viz.,  to  measure  the  increase  in  thickness  during  the  contraction,  either  hy  means 
,of  a lever  or  a compressible  tambour,  such  as  is  used  in  Brondgeest’s  pansphygmo- 
graph  (fig.  88).  Tlie  thickening  of  the  abductor  muscles  of  the  thumb  may  be 
registered  by  means  of  Marey’s  pince  myographique  (fig.  409). 
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I.  Simple  Coiiti’Ection. — If  a sinerle  Bimoir  >•  > ^ 

chimtion  bo  applied  to  a muscle,  a “simple  muscular 

contraction  or  twitch]  is  the  result  ie  the  ihubpIo  vn,u  i i . ’ '' 

returns  again  to  its  oiginal  relaxed 

Muscle-Curve  or  Myogi-am._Suppose  a single  stimulus  be  applied  to  a muscle 

attached  to  a light  writing-lever,  which  is  not 
o\'er-wcighted  ” -with  any  Aveight  attached  to  it, 
tlien,  when  the  muscle  contracts,  the  following 
events  take  place  : — ® 

[ ( I ) A ]ieriod  or  stage  of  latent  stimulation 
(figs.  394,  396). 

(2)  ‘ • - - ' 


energy  or  more 


A period  of  increasing  energy  or  con- 
traction. 

(3)  A period  of  decreasin, 
rapid  relaxation. 

(4)  A period  of  slow  relaxation,  or  the 
elastic  after-vibration.] 

The  muscle-curve  proper  is  composed  of  2,  3 
and  4.  ’ 

(1).  The  latent  period  (fig,  394,  a,  h)  consists 
in  this,  that  the  muscle  does  not  begin  to  con- 
tract jirecisely  at  the  moment  the  stimulus  is 
applied  to  it,  but  the  contraction  occurs  some- 
what later,  i.e.,  a short,  but  measurable  interval, 
elapses  between  the  application  of  a momentary 
stimulus  and  the  contraction  {v.  Helmholtz).  If 
the  entire  muscle  be  stimulated  by  a momentary 
stimulus,  e.g.,  a single  break  induction  shock  is 
found ; the  duration  of  the  latent  period  is 
about  O'Ol  second  \i.e.,  Avhen  the  muscle  records 
its  movements  by  means  of  a lever  attached  to 
the  muscle].  In  smooth  muscle,  the  latent 
period  may  last  for  several  seconds. 

[Although  no  change  be  visible  in  a muscle 
during  the  latent  period,  nevertheless  it  has  been 
held  until  quite  recently  that  some  change  does 
take  place  within  the  muscle-substance,  and  it 
was  maintained  that  the  electrical  current  of  the  muscle  is  diminished  dm-ing 
this  period,  or  wo  have  what  is  knoAvn  as  the  negative  variation  of  the  muscle- 
current  [Bernstein — § 333).]  [The  recent  careful  experiments,  hoAvever,  of  Burdon- 
Sanderson  on  frogs'  muscles,  Avhere  the  moment  of  stimulation,  the  electro- 
motive changes  (determined  by  a capillary  electrometer),  and  the  change  of  mus- 
cular form,  were  all  recorded  simultaneously  by  photograpliic  means,  show  that  the 
electrical  movement  or  response,  instead  of  precedmg  the  mechanical  change  of 
form  of  the  muscle,  actually  accompanies  the  latter  (fig.  395).  The  theory,  there- 
fore, that  the  electrical  variation  precedes  the  actual  muscular  contraction  and 
occurs  during  the  latent  period  must  be  abandoned.  Burdon-Sanderson  has  also 
shown  that  there  is  a true  latent  period  in  muscle  Avhich  may  be  as  short  as  2^ 
thousands  of  a second  = sec.,  i.e.,  second  elaipses  in  a frog’s  muscle  betAveen 
the  stimulation  and  the  first  sign  of  change  of  form  in  the  muscle.] 


frog’s 


Fig.  391. 

A muscle  cliamber,  C,  for  a 

muscle,  the  latter  attached  to  Tiger- 
stedt’s  recording  lever,  and  the 
AAdmle  supported  on  a stand,  S. 
(Made  by  Petzold  of  Leipzig. ) 


In  man,  the  latent  period  varies  between  0’004  and  O'Ol  second.  If  the' experiment  be  so 
arranged  that  the  muscle  can  contract  as  soon  as  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  it,  i.e.,  before  time 
is  lost  in  making  the  muscle  tense  ; or  to  put  it  otherwise,  if  the  muscle  has  not  “to  take  in 
slack,”  as  it  Avere,  the  latent  period  may  fall  below  0'004  second  {Gad),  If  the  muscle  be  still 
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attached  to  the  body,  protected  as  much  as 
supplied  with  blood,  the  latent  period  may  be 


Fig.  392. 

Scheme  of  the  arrangement  of  the  pendulum 
myograph.  B,  battery ; I,  primary,  II, 
secondary  spiral  of  the  induction  machine  ; 
S,  tooth  ; K',  key  ; C,  C,  catches  or  detents; 
K'  in  the  corner,  scheme  of  K' ; K,  key  iji 
primary  circuit.  The  short-circuiting  key 
in  the  secondary  circuit  is  omitted. 


possible  from  external  influences  and  properly 
reduced  to  0'0033  or  even  0’0025.  [All  these 
results  have  reference  to  curves  recorded  graphi- 
cally. It  is  important  to  notice  how  the  time  is 
shortened  wlien  the  record  is  taken  by  photo- 
grajdiic  means  as  mentioned  above.] 

Influences  modifying  the  latent  period. — 
The  latent  period  is  shortened  by  an  increased 
strength  of  the  stimulus  and  by  heat ; while 
fatigue,  cooling,  and  increasing  weight  lengthen 
it  {LaiUerhcich,  Mendelssohn,  Yeo,  Cash).  The 
latent  period  of  a break-contraction  is  longer 
than  that  of  a make-contraction.  The  red 
muscles  have  a longer  latent  period  than  the 
white.  Before  the  muscle  contracts  as  a whole, 
the  individual  fibres  within  it  must  have  con- 
tracted. We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  the 
latency  of  the  individual  muscular  elements  is 
shorter  than  that  of  the  entire  muscle  {Gad, 
Tigerstcdt). 

(2).  The  contraction  or  stage  of  in- 
creasing energy,  i.e.,  from  the  moment 
the  muscle  begins  to  shorten  until  it 
reaches  its  greatest  degree  of  contraction 
{h  d).  At  first  the  muscle  contracts 
slo^Yly,  then  more  rapidly,  and  again  more 
slowly,  so  that  the  ascending  limb  of  the 
curve  has  somewhat  the  form  of  an  f. 
This  stage  lasts  0'03  to  0’04  second.  It 
is  shorter  Avhen  the  contraction  is  shorter 
(weak  stimulus)  and  the  less  the  weight 
the  muscle  has  to  lift.  It  also  varies  with 


the  excitabihty  of  the  muscle,  being  shorter  in  a fresh,  non-fatigued  muscle. 

(3).  Elongation  or  stage  of  decreasing  energy. — After  the  muscle  has  con- 


tracted up  to  its  maximum  for  any  particular  stimulus,  it  begins  to  relax— at  first 
slowly,  then  rapidly— and  lastly  more  slowly,  so  that  an  inverse  of  an /is  obtained 
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{d  e).  Tills  stage  is  n.sually  of  shorter  duration  than  (2).  The  duration  varies  Avitli 

the  strengtli  of  the  stinuilu.s,  he- 
iiig  sliorter  tlian  (2)  witli  a weak 
stimulus, anti  longer  with  astrong 
stimulus.  It  also  depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  muscle 
is  loaded  during  contraction. 

(4).  The  fourth  stage  has 
received  various  names — stage 
of  elastic  after-vibration  [resi- 
dual contraction  or  contrac- 
tion remainder  {Hermann). 
Tlie  after-viljrations  (e/),  which 
disappear  gradually,  depend 


Jluscle-curve  produced  by  a single  induction  .shock  ap- 
plied to  a muscle,  a-f,  absci.ssa  ; a-c,  ordinate  ; a b, 
period  of  latent  stimulation ; b d,  period  of  increasing 
energy  ; d e,  period  of  decreasing  energy;  e /,  elastic 
after-vibrations. 


npon  the  elasticity  of  the  muscle.  Tlie  duration  of  this 


stage  is 


longest  with  a 


Fig.  395. 


Electrkal  response  = the  sudden  beginning 

-scie  ts 

Thne-marker=Dopre.s 

signal  in  the  circuit  of  the  tuning  fork  {Burdon-^andeison). 
powerful  contraction,  and  when  the  weiglit  attached  to  the  muscle  is  small]. 
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If  tlie  stimulus  1)C  applied  to  the  motor  nerve  instead  of  to  the  muscle  itself, 

the  contraction  is 
greater  (Pjlwjer), 
anil  lasts  longer 
( lIwuZ/)  the  nearer 
to  the  spinal  cord 
the  stiuudus  is  ap- 
])licd  to  the  nerve. 

[In  studying  a 
muscle-curve,  the  393, 

more  or  less  verti-  myo<n'ai)li  curve  of  a frog’s  gnstrocneinius.  S,  point  of  stimii- 

cal  character  of  the  lation  ; A,  latent  period ; B,  period  of  sliortening,  and  C,  of  relaxation, 
ascent  will  indicate  250  DV.,  tuning-fork  vibrating  250  double  vibrations  per  sec.]  ^U\e 
the  rajiidity  of  the  dotted  vertical  lines  are  ordinates  {Slirling). 

contraction,  the  height  above  the  base  line,  its  extent,  the  length  of  the  curve, 
the  duration,  and  the  line  of  descent,  the  rate 
of  its  extensibility.  The  fonn  of  the  muscle- 
curve  will  A^ary  ivith  the  kind  of  myograidi 
used ; if  it  be  stationary,  then  the  muscle  Avill 
merely  record  a A’^ertical  line  ; if  the  recording 
surface  moA^e  quickly,  the  two . parts  of  the 
curve  Avill  form  an  acute  angle  (fig.  398) ; and 
if  it  moA'e  Avith  gi’eat  rapidity,  they  Avill  haA'e 
the  form  of  fig.  396,  that  obtained  Avith  a 
pendulum  myograph.  A vibrating  tuning- 
fork  records  time  directly  under  the  tracing, 

Avhereby  the  duration  of  each  part  of  the  curve 
is  readily  determined.] 

[In  measuring  the  myogram,  all  that  is  required 
is  to  know  the  moment  at  which  the  .stimulus  was 
applied,  and  to  note  when  the  curve  begins  to  leave 
the  base  line  or  abscissa.  Raise  a vertical  line  or 
ordinate  from  each  of  these  points,  and  the  interval 
between  these  lines,  as  measured  by  the  chronograph, 
indicates  the  time  (fig.  396).] 

[The  time-relations  of  a simple  muscular 
contraction  caused  by  a single  induction  shock 
may  be  studied  by  means  of  the  folloAving 
arrangement : — Attach  a frog’s  gastrocnemius 


Arrangement  for 


397. 


estimating  theAime- 


to  a lever,  as  in 


fig- 


397,  and  through  the 


relations  during  contraction  of  a 
muscle  produced  by  a faradic  shock. 
B,  battery  ; K,  key  in  primary  circuit; 
I,  primary,  II,  secondary  spiral  ; I, 
muscle  lever ; c,  electro-magnet  in 
primary  circuit ; i,  electric  signal ; St, 
support;  BC,  revolving  cylinder  (after 
Eutherford). 


frog’s  muscle  place  tAvo  Avires  from  the  secondary  coil  of  an  induction  machine. 
A scale-pan  Avith  a Aveight  is  attached 
to  the  IcAmr.  On  the  same  support 
adjust  an  electro-magnet  Avith  a Avrit- 
ing-style  in  the  primary  circuit,  and 
in  this  circuit  also  place  a key  (K)  to 
make  and  break  the  current.  Fix 
also  a Dupre’s,  chronograph  to  the 
same  support,  and  make  it  Aubrate  by 
connecting  it  in  circuit  Avith  a tuning- 
fork  of  known  rate  of  vibration,  and 
driven  by  a galvanic  battery.  See 
that  the  points  of  all  three  levers 
Avrite  exactly  over  each  other  on  the 
revolving  cylinder.  The  upper  lever  registers  the  contraction,  the  electro-magnet 


Fig.  398. 


Frog’s  muscle  stimulated  alternately  by  a single 
break  (B)  and  make  shock  (M).  The  lower  curve 
shows  the  same,  but  with  the  muscle  fatigued. 
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the  moment  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  muscle,  and  the  electrical  chronograph 
the  time.] 

[Single  make  (closing)  or  break  (opening)  induction  shocks.  A muscle  or  nerve 
may  be  stimulated  either  with  a “ make  ” or  “ l)reak  ” induction  shock,  but  it  is 
important  to  notice  that  the  break  shock  is  stronger  than  the  make.  In  fig.  398,  E 
shows  the  eliect  produced  by  a single  break  induction  shock,  and  M that  of  a 
single  make  shock.] 

Overweighted  Muscles. — Tlie  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  curves  obtained  by  a ligM  lever 
connected  with  the  muscle.  IF  the  muscle  lever  be  "overweighted,"  or  overloaded,  i.e.,  if  tbe 
lever  bo  loaded,  so  that  when  tlie  muscle  contracts  it  has  to  lift  these  weights,  the  course  of  the 
curve  varies  according  to  the  weight  to  be  lifted.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  support  the  lever 
in  the  intervals  when  the  muscle  is  at  rest.  As  the  weights  are  increased,  the  occurrence  of  the 
contraction  is  delayed.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  muscle,  at  the  moment  of  stimulation, 
must  accumulate  as  much  energy  as  is  necessary  to  lift  the  weight.  The  greater  the  weight,  the 
longer  is  the  time  before  it  is  raised.  Lastly,  the  muscle  may  be  so  “ loaded,”  or  “ overloaded,” 
that  it  cannot  contract  at  all ; this  is  the  limit  of  the  muscular  or  mechanical  energy  of  the 
muscle  {v.  Helmholtz). 


A'''vv^yv^vA 


Fig. 


399. 


Fatigue  of  Muscle. — If  a mu.scle  be  caused  to  contract  so  frequently  that  it 

becomes  "fatigued,"  the 
latent  period  is  longer,  the 
curve  is  not  so  high,  because 
the  muscular  contraction  is 
less,  and  the  abscissa  is 
longer,  i.e.,  the  contraction 
is  slower  and  lasts  longer  (fig. 
399).  Cooling  a muscle  has 
the  same  effect.  Soltmann 
finds  that  the  fresh  muscles 
of  new-horn  animals  behave 
in  a similar  manner.  The 
myogram  has  a flat  apex  and 
Contraction  of  frog’s  muscle  w considerable  elongation  in 

tion  on  a vibrating  plate  attached  to  a tuning-fork.  Each  . , 

vibration  = 0'016I3  second  ; a &,=  latent  period  ; & c,  stage  the  descending  limb  of  the 
. of  increasing  energy  ; c d,  of  decreasing  energy.  II,  The  curve. 

most  rapid  writing  movements  of  the  right  hand  inscribed  Constant  CuiTent.  — If 
on  a vibrating  plate.  III.  The  most  rapid  trembling  tetanic  niotor  nerve  of  a muscle 

movements  of  the  right  fore-arm  inscribed  on  the  same  plate.  gtp^^^qated  by  a make 

or  break  shock  of  a constant  current,  the  resulting  muscular  contraction  corresponds 
exactly  to  that  already  described.  If,  however,  the  current  be  made  or  broken 
with  the  muscle  itself  directly  in  the  circuit,  during  the  make  shock,  i.e.,  when  the 

muscle  is  stimulated  di- 
rectly (the  action  of  the 
nerves  can  be  eliminated 
by  using  curare  (§  336)) 
there  is  a certain  degree  of 
contraction  which  lasts  for 


Effect  on  a muscle  of  closing  and  opening  a constant  current. 
S,  closing  ; 0,  opening  shock. 


time,  so  that  the  curve 


fig- 


assumes  the  form  of 
400,  where  S represents  the  moment  of  closing  or  making  the  current,  and  ()  the 
moment  of  opening  or  breaking  it  (§  336,  D).  . 

rapidly  than  the  pectoralis.  Similar  differences  occ  11  "I  Sometimes  within 

The  flexors  of  tbe  frog  contract  more  rapidly  than  the  extensois  [ f fim.po  rs  2921  The 
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red  fibres  contract  more  slowly,  are  less  c.xcitable,  ami  less  easily  fatigued  (^ratencr).  The 
muLles  of  Hying  insects  contract  very  rapidly,  even  more  than  360  tunes  (Hy)  and  400  times 

(bee)  per  second. 

Tlie  pale  muscles  are  more  excitable,  have  a longer  latent  period,  are  more 
readily  fatigued,  and  their  contraction  is  of  shorter  duration  than  the  red.  ihe  pale 
muscles  also  produce  more  acid  than  the  red  muscles  when  they  contract  {Gleiss). 
The  red  muscles  execute  the  prolonged  continued  movements,  u’lnle  tlie  white 
execute  more  rapid  movements.  .Aluscles  which  are  composed  chiefly  of  pale  fibres 
have  a greater  “ lift  ” and  a considerably  greater  absolute  force  during  a single  con- 
traction,*^but  during  tetanus  they  are  second  to  the  red  {Griitzner).  The  muscle- 
curve  of  a muscle  containing  red  and  Avhite  fibres  may  show  two  elevations  on  the 
ascent,  the  first  due  to  the  rapidly  contracting  white  fibres,  and  the  second  to  the 
more  slowly  contracting  red  fibre.s.  This  also  occurs  after  the  action  of  strychnia 
on  the  muscle-substance  {Overend). 


Poisons. Very  small  doses  of  curare  or  quinine  increase  the  height  of  the  contraction  (excited 

by  stimulation  of  the  motor  nerve),  while  larger  doses  diminisli  it,  and  finally  abolish  it 
aitoo’ethcr.  Guanidin  has  a similar  action  in  large  doses,  but  the  maximum  of  contraction  lasts 
for  a longer  time.  Suitable  doses  of  veratrin  also  increase  the  contraction.s,  but  the  stage  of 
relaxation  is  greatly  strengthened  {Mossbach  and  C'loslermeyer).  Veratrin,  antiarin,  and 
digitalin,  in  large  doses,  act  upon  the  sarcous  substance  in  such  a way  that  the  contractions 
become  very  prolonged,  not  unlike  a condition  of  prolonged  _ tetanus  {Harless,  1862).  The 
latent  period  of  muscles  poisoned  with  veratrin  and  strychnin  is  shortened  at  first,  and  after- 
wards lengthened.  The  gastrocnemius  of  a frog  supplied  by  blood  containing  soda  contracts 
more  rapidly  (GriUzner).  Kunkel  is  of  opinion  that  muscular  poisons  act  by  controlling  the 
imbibition  of  water  by  the  sarcous  substances.  As  muscular  contraction  depends  on  imbibition 
(§  297,  II.),  the  form  of  the  contraction  of  the  poisoned  muscle  will  depend  upon  the  altered 
condition  of  imbibition  iiroduced  by  the  drug. 

[Action  of  Veratrin. — If  a fi'og  be  poisoned  with  veratrin,  and  then  be  made  to  spring,  it 
does  so  rapidly,  but  when  it  alights  again  the  hind  legs  are  extended,  and  they  are  only  drawn 
up  after  a time.  Thus,  rapid 
and  powerful  contraction, 
with  slow  and  prolonged  re- 
laxation, are  the  characters 
of  the  movement.  In  a 
muscle  poisoned  with  vera- 
trin, the  ascent  is  quick 
enough,  but  it  remains  con- 
tracted for  a long  time,  so 
that  this  condition  has  been 
called  “ contractiu’e.”  A 
single  stimulation  may  cause 
a contraction  lasting  five  to 
fifteen  seconds,  according  to 
circumstances  (fig.  401). 

Brunton  and  Cash  find  that 
cold  has  a marked  efi'ect  on 
the  action  of  veratrin — in  fact,  its  eflect  may  be  permanentl}'  destroyed  by  exposui’e  to  extremes 
of  heat  or  cold.  The  muscle-curve  of  a brainless  frog  cooled  artificially,  and  then  poisoned  by 
veratrin,  occasionally  gives  no  indications  of  the  action  of  the  poison  until  its  temperature  is 
raised,  and  this  is  not  due  to  non -absorption  of  the  poison.  Cold,  therefore,  abolishes  or  lessens 
the  contracture  peculiar  to  a veratrin-curve.  Similar  results  are  obtained  with  salts  of  barium, 
and  to  a less  degree  by  those  of  strontium  and  calcium  {Brunton  and  Cash).'] 


Fig. 


401. 


Lower  curve  is  the  normal  muscle-curve  (frog) ; upper  one  of  the 
same  muscle  with  veratrin  {Stirling). 


Smooth  Muscles. — The  muscle-curve  of  smooth  or  noii-striped  muscles  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  striped  muscles,  hut  the  duration  of  the  contraction  is  visibly  much 
longer,  and  there  are  other  points  of  diflerence.  Some  mnscles  stand  midway 
between  these  two,  at  least  as  far  as  the  duration  of  their  contractions  is  con- 
cerned. 


The  ‘ ‘ red  ” muscles  of  rabbits,  the  muscles  of  the  tortoi.se,  the  adductors  of  the  common  mussel, 
and  the  heart,  all  react  in  a similar  manner. 

Contraction-Remainder. — A contracted  muscle  assumes  its  original  length  only 
when  it  is  extended  hy  sufficient  traction,  e.g.,  by  means  of  a weight.  Otherwise, 
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tho  niusdo  limy  remain  partially  sliortmied  for  a loiij/  time.  This  condition  ha.s 

been  called  contracture  {Tie<iel),o\\  better,  contraction-remainder  ( 

Tins  condition  is  most  marked  in  nniscles  that  have  been  previously  subjected  to 
strong,  direct  stimulation,  and  arc  greatly  fatigued,  ivhich  are  distinctly  acid  and 
ready  to  ])ass  into  rigor  mortis,  or  in  muscles  excised  from  animals  poisoned \vitli 
veratrin  (Jig.  401). 

“Contracture”  also  occurs  in  man.  l\los.so  by  means  of  his  ergogu-aph  (ij  304) 
foiiiid  that  occasionally  it  was  so  marked  that  the  muscles  so  affected  sustained  a 
weight  of  3 kilos.  It  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  a .series  of  contractions  and 
diminishes  Avith  increasing  fatigue.  It  is  least  marked  when  executing  voluntary 
contractions,  and  most  marked  during  strong  direct  or  indirect  muscular  contraction, 
Mosso  regards  it  as  a kind  of  fatigue,  produced  by  too  strong  .stimulation,  mani- 
fested by  a muscle  at  the  beginning  of  its  activity  {Mnsso). 

®^pidily  of  Miuscnl&i  ContiRction.  In  niftn,  single  mu.scular  moveniont.s  can 
be  executed  with  great  rapidity.  The  time-relations  of  such  movements  can  be 
ascertained  by  inscribing  the  movements  upon  a smoked  glass  plate  attached  to  a 
tuning-fork.  Fig.  399,  II,  represents  the  most  rajiid  vohintary  moAmments  that 
Landois  could  execute,  as,  e.r/.,  in  Avriting  the  letters  n,  n,  and  every  contraction  is 
ecjual  to  about  3‘5  vibrations  (1  vibration  = 0-01 61 3 second)  = 0-0564  .second.  In 
III,  the  right  arm  Avas  tetanised,  in  Avhich  case  2 to  2-5  vibrations  occur  = 0-0323 
to  0-0403  second. 


V.  Kries  found  that  a simple  muscular  tAvitch,  cause-I  by  a single  induction  shock, 
is  shorter  than  a momentary  voluntary  single  movement.  If  the  thickening  caused 
by  a single  A'oluntary  contraction  of  a muscle  be  registered  directly,  the  curA'e 
shoAvs  that  the  contraction  Avithin  the  muscle  lasts  longer  than  the  duration  of  the 
moAmment  produced  in  the  passiAm  motor  apparatus  itself.  This  paradoxical 
phenomenon  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  shortly  after  the  primary  Amluntary  muscular 
contraction,  there  is  a contraction  of  the  antagonistic  muscles,  Avhereby  a part  of 
the  intended  movement  is,  as  it  Avere,  cut  off.  During  the  most  rapid  Amluntary 
moAmment  in  human  muscles,  A^  Kries  found  that  4 stimuli  per  second  Avere  active, 
so  that  a Amluntary  contraction  is  really  a short  tetanus. 


Pathological.—  In  secondary  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord  after  apoplexy,  atrophic  muscular 
anchylosis  of  the  limbs,  muscular  atrophy,  progressive  ataxia,  and  paralysis  agitans  of  long 
standing,  tlie  latent  period  is  lengthened  ; Avhile  it  is  shortened  in  the  contracture  of  senile  chorea 
and  spastic  tabes  {Mendelssohn).  The  Avholo  curve  is  lengthened  in  jaundice  and  diabetes 
{Edinger).  In  cerebral  hemiplegia,  during  the  stage  of  contracture,  the  muscle-curve  resembles 
the  curve  of  a muscle  poisoned  Avith  veratrin,  and  tlie  same  is  the'  case  in  spastic  spinal  paralysis 
and  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  ; in  pseirdo-hypertrophy  of  the  muscles  the  ascent  is  short  and 
the  descent  very  elongated.  In  muscular  atrophy,  after  cerebral  hemiplegia,  and  in  tabes, 
the  latent  period  increases,  Avhile  the  height  of  the  curve  diminishes.  In  chorea,  the  cirrve  is 
.short  of  Degeneration,  § 339).  In  rare  ea.ses  in  man,  it  has  been  observed  that  the 

execution  of  spontaneous  movements  results  in  a very  prolonged  contraction  (Thomsen’s 
disease).  In  such  cases  the  nntscular  fibres  are  verj'^  broad,  and  the  mtclei  increased  {Erh). 

II.  Action  of  Tavo  Successive  Stimuli. — Let  tAA'o  momentary  stimuli  be  applied 
successively  to  a muscle ; — (A)  If  each  stiimdus  or  sbock  be  of  itself  .sufficient  to 
cause  a “ maximal  contraction,”  i.e.,  the  greatest  possible  contraction  AAdiicli  the 
muscle  can  accomplish,  then  the  effect  Avill  vary  according  to  the  time  AAdiich 
elapses  betAveen  the  application  of  tho  tAA’o  stimuli,  (a)  If  the  second  stimulus  is 
applied  to  the  muscle  after  the  relaxation  of  the  muscle  folloAving  upon  the  first 
stimulus,  Ave  obtain  merely  tAA’o  maximal  contractions,  {h)  If,  hoAvcver,  the  second 
stimulus  be  applied  to  the  muscle  the  time  that  the  effect  of  the  fir.st  is 

present,  i.e.,  Avhile  the  muscle  is  in  the  phase  of  contraction  or  of  relaxation ; in 
this  case  the  second  stimulus  causes  a neAv  maximal  contraction,  according  to  the 
time  of  the  particular  phase  of  the  contraction,  (c)  When,  lastly,  the  second 
stimulus  folloAvs  the  first  so  rapidly  that  both  occur  during  the  latent  period,  Ave 
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obtain  only  one  maximal  contraction  {v.  Ihhnholfz).  It  is  to  be  specially  noted 
that  a sim'de  maximal  stimulus  never  excites  the  same  degree  of  shortening  as 
tetanic  stimulation  (III),  but  only  about  of  the  height  of  the  contraction  in 

(B)  "if  the  stimuli  be  not  maximal,  but  only  such  as  cause  a niediuin  or  sub- 
luaxiiual  contraction,  the  effects  of  both  stimuli  are  superposed,  or  there  is  a sum- 
mation of  the  contractions  (tig.  402).  It  is  of  no  consef[uence  at  ivliat  paiticiilai 
])hase  of  the  primary 
contraction  the  second 
shock  is  applied.  In 
all  cases,  the  second 
stimulus  causes  a con- 
traction, ju.st  as  if  the 
phase  of  contraction 
caused  by  the  first 
shock  ivas  the  natural 
passive  form  of  the 
muscle,  i.e.,  the  neiv 
contraction  {h,  c)  starts 
from  that  pointas  from 
an  abscissa  (fig.  402, 

I,  b).  Thu.s,  under 
favourable  conditions, 
the  contraction  may 
be  twice  as  great  as  that  caused  by  the  first  stimulus.  The  most  favourable  time 
for  the  application  of  the  second  stimulus  is  ^V^h  second  after  the  application  of 
the  first  (Setvall).  The  effects  of  both  stimuh  are  obtained  even  when  the  second 
stimulus  is  applied  during  the  latent  period  (v.  Helmholtz). 


B 


Fig.  402. 

I,  two  successive  sub-iiiaximal  contractions  ; II,  siicce.ssive  contrac- 
tions produced  by  stimulating  a muscle  with  12  induction  shocks 
]ier  second  ; Illf  curve  produced  with  very  rapid  induction  shocks 
(complete  tetanus). 


The  second  contraction  of  a summated  contraction  reaches  its  height  in  a .shorter  time  than 
the  first  one  would  have  done  {v.  Frey,  v.  Krics),  i.e.,  in  fig.  402  the  time  for  & c is  shorter 
than  for  a h. 


III.  Tetanus— Summation  of  Stimuli. — If  stimuh,  each  capable  of  causing  a 
contraction,  and  following  each  other  Avith  medium  rapidity,  be  applied  to  a muscle, 
the  muscle  has  not  sufficient  time  to  elongate  or  relax  in  the  intervals  of  stimulation. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  successive  stimuli,  it  remains  in  a con- 
dition of  continued  vibratory  contraction,  or  in  a state  of  tetanus.  Tetanus  is, 
however,  not  a continuous  uniform  condition  of  contraction,  but  it  is  a discontinuous 
condition  or  form  of  the  muscle,  depending  upon  the  summation  or  accumulation 
of  contractions.  If  the  stimuh  are  applied  Avith  moderate  rapidity,  the  individual 
contractions  appear  in  the  curve  (fig.  402,  II) ; if  they  occur  rapidly,  and  thus 
become  superposed  and  fused,  the  durve  appears  continuous  and  unbroken  by 
elevations  and  depressions  (fig.  402,  III).  As  a fatigued  muscle  contracts  sloAAd}', 
it  is  evident  that  such  a muscle  Avill  become  tetanic  by  a smaller  number  of  stimuh 
per  second  than  AAdll  suffice  for  a fresh  muscle  (^Marey).  All  muscular  moA'^ements 
of  lony  duration  occurring  in  our  bodies  are  probably  tetanic  in  their  nature  (^Ed. 
Weber). 

Tlie  number  of  stimuli  requisite  to  produce  tetanus  varies  in  different  animals, 
and  in  different  muscles  of  the  same  animal.  About  15  stimuh  per  second  are 
required  to  produce  tetanus  in  the  muscles  of  the  frog  (hyoglossus  only  10, 
gastrocnemius  27,  fig.  403) ; A^ery  feeble  stimuh  (more  than  20  per  second)  cause 
tetanus  {Aroneclcer) ; the  muscles  of  the  tortoise  become  tetanic  Avith  2 to  3 shocks 
per  second  ; the  red  muscles  of  the  rabbit  l)y  10,  the  pale  by  over  20  {KroneeJeer 
and  Stirling)-,  muscles  of  birds  not  even  Avith  70  {Marey)-,  muscles  of  insects  330 
to  340  per  second  {Alarey).  Tetanic  stimulation  of  the  muscles  of  the  crayfish 
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(Astaciis)  and  also  in  IlydrojDhiliis,  may  cause  rhythmical 
or  rliythmically  intemipted  tetanus  {Schonhein). 

[The  number  of  stimuli  required  to  produce  tetanus  in  a 


contractions  (Eichet), 
frog’s  ga.strocnemius  is 


Fig.  403, 

Carves  showing  the  analysis  of  tetauus  of  a frog’s  muscle  (gastrocnemius) ; the  mimhers  under 
the  curve  indicate  the  number  of  shocks  per  second  applied  to  the  muscle.  There  is 
almost  complete  tetanus  with  25  per  sec.  and  it  is  a little  lower  than  the  iwevious  one, 
because  the  muscle  was  slightly  fatigued  {Slirling). 


Minimal. 


Maximal. 


Sub-maximal. 


Maximal. 


shown  in  fig.  403,  and  also  various  stages  of  incomplete  tetanus  by  applications  of 
4,  6,  8,  10,  15,  20,  25  stimuli  per  second,  the  last  showing  almost  complete 
tetanus.] 

[Simimation  of  Stimuli. — If  a stimulus,  insufficient  in  itself  to  cause  contraction 

of  a muscle,  be  repeatedly 
applied  to  a muscle  in  proper 
tempo  and  of  sufficient  strength, 
at  first  a slight  and  then  a 
stronger  or  maximal  contrac- 
tion may  be  produced.  This 
process  of  summation  occurs 
also  in  nervous  tissue  (§  360).] 

[Staircase  or  “Treppe.” — Bow- 
ditch  showed  that  tlie  cardiac 
contractions  exhibited  a “stair- 


Fig.  404. 

Four  groups  of  contractions  ; interval  of  stimulation  2 
.seconds,  and  5 minutes’  pause  between  two  groups. 


’"\y\ 


II. 


case”  character,  i.e.,  the  height  of  the  second  heat  is  greater  than  that  of  the  first;  and 
the  third  than  that  of  the  second  (p.  94).  The  same  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  muscles  of  the 

frog  {Tiegel,  Minot)  and  in 

mammals  {Rossbach).  Bohr 

showed  that  the  succe.ssive  as- 
cending apices  in  a tetanus- 
curve  have  really  a staircase 
character,  and  that  its  exact 
form  is  that  of  a hyperbola. 
Bohr  found  that  (1)  this  form 
— the  muscle  not  being  fatigued 
— is  independent  of  the  strength 
and  frequency  of  the  stimuli. 
(2)  The  height  of  the  series  of 
eontractions  in  tetanus  is  inde- 
'pendent  of  the  frequency  of  the 
stimuli,  increase  of  frequency 
merely  causing  the  staircase  to 
reach  its  maximum  more 
rapidly.  (3)  The  height  of 
the  staircase  increases — within 

certain  limits— with  the  strength  of  the  stimulus.  Buckmaster  has  confirmed  this  for  smiple 
contractions,  but  as  shown  in  fig.  404,  when  the  stimuli  are  minimal  or  sub-niaximal  there 
usually  no  staircase  character  of  the  contractions,  but  maximal  stimuli  aluajs  cause  it.J 


Fig.  405. 


I.,  Vibration  obtained  from  flexor  brevis  pollicis  ; II.,  from 
the  extensor  digiti  tertii. 
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4 continued  voluntary  contraction  in  man  consists  of  a series  of  single  con- 
tractions rapidly  following  each  other.  Every  such  movement,  on  being  carefully 
analysed,  consists  of  intermittent  vibrations,  which  reach  their  maximuni  when 
a person  shivers  ire/i<?r).—[Baxt  found  that  the  simplest  possible  voluntary 

contractions,  ejj.,  striking  with 
the  index  linger,  occujiies  on  an 
average  nearly  twice  as  long  a 
time  as  a similar  movement  dis- 
charged by  a single  induction- 
shock.] 

The  munber  of  single  im- 
pulses sent  to  our  muscles  during 
a voluntary  movement  is  tolerably 
variable,  during  a slow  contrac- 
tion = 8 to  1 2,  and  during  a rapid 
contraction  =18  to  20  impulses 
per  second.  Fig.  405,  L, 
represents  a myogram  of  a sus- 
tained contraction  of  the  flexor  lirevis  pollicis  and  abductor  pollicis,  recorded 
on  a vibrating  plate.  The  wave-like  elevations  indicate  the  single  impulses,  each 
tooth  = 0 '01 613  second.  II.  is  a similar  curve  registered  by  the  extensor  digiti 


Fig.  406. 

Curves  obtained  from  red  (u])per)  and  pale  (lower) 
muscles  of  a rabbit,  by  stimulating  the  sciatic  nerve 
with  a single  induction  shock.  The  lowest  line 
indicates  time,  and  is  divided  into  second 
{Kroneeker  and  Stirling). 


Fig.  407. 

Make  and  bi'eak  induction  shocks  of  300  units,  applied  at  intervals  of  a 3 second  to  the  })ale 
(lower)  and  red  (upper)  muscles  of  a rabbit.  The  lowest  line  marks  I second  {Kroneckcr 
and  Stirling). 


tertii  (Landois).  [Schiifer  finds  that  a prolonged  voluntary  contraction  in  man  is 
an  incomplete  tetanus  produced  by  8 to  13  successive  nervous  impulses  per  second. 
About  10  per  second  may  be  taken  as  the  average.] 

Duration  of  Tetanus. — A tetanised  muscle  cannot  remain  contracted  to  the  same  extent  for 
an  indefinite  period,  even  if  the  stimuli  are  kept  constant.  It  gradually  begins  to  elongate, 
at  first  somewhat  rapidly,  and  then  more  slowly,  owing  to  the  occiuTence  of  fatigue.  If  the 
tetanic  stimulation  is  arrested,  the  muscle  does  not  regain  its  original  position  and  shape  at 
once,  but  a contraction-remainder  exists  for  a certain  time,  this  being  more  evident  after  stimu- 
lation with  induction  shocks. 

[IV.  If  very  rapid  induction  shocks  (224  to  360  per  second)  be  applied  to  a 
muscle,  the  tetanus  after  a so-called  “initial  contraction”  {Bernstein)  may  cease 
(Harless,  Heulenliain).  This  occurs  most  readily  when  the  nerves  are  cooled. 
Kroneckcr  and  Stirling,  however,  found  that  stimuli  following  each  other  at  greater 
rapidity  than  24,000  per  second  produced  tetanus. 

[Tone-inductorium  of  Kronecker  and  Stirling. — Tliis  apparatus  (fig.  408),  consists  of  a rod 
01  lion,  d,  fixed  in  an  iron  upright  at  a.  The  primary,  s,,  and  secondary  spiral,  s,,,  rest  on 
wooden  .supports,  whicli  can  be  pu-shed  over  both  ends  of  the  rod.  One  end  of  the  rod  lies 
b^ween  leather  rollers, /and  g,  which  can  be  made  to  rub  on  the  rod  by  moving  the  toothed 
wheels,  n.  In  this  way  a tone  is  produced  by  the  longitudinal  vibrations  of  the  rod,  the 
number  of  vibrations  being  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  rod,  so  that  by  means  of  this 
instrument  we  can  produce  from  1000  to  24,000  alternating  induction  shocks  per  second.] 

Isometrical  Muscular  Acts. — Fick  has  recently  inve.stigated  the  changes — 
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tension— undergone  Ly  a.  imnscle  wlien  it  is  stimulated,  and  wlien  its  lem4l. 

process  an  “ isoinetrical  muscular  act  ” lie 
imds  that  a voluntary  contraction  in  an  isometrical  act  in  man  causes  a higher 


Fig.  408. 

ione-incluctoriiim  of  Kroiiecker  and  Stirling,  d,  iron  rod,  clamped  at  a;  s,  primary  s 
secondary  spiral,  with  a key,  Jc  ; leather  rollers,  / and  g,  driven  by  wheels,  h. 


tension  than  a contraction  excited  electrically.  In  the  frog,  the  tension  is  nearly 
twice  as  great  during  tetanus  as  during  a single  maximal  muscular  contraction ; in 
human  muscles,  it  may  he  ten  times  as  great. 

299.— KAPIDITY  OF  TRANSMISSION  OF  A CONTRACTION.— 1.  If  a long 
muscle  he  stimulated  at  one  end,  a contraction  occurs  at  that  point,  and  is  rapidly 
propagated  in  a wave-like  manner  through  the  whole  length  of  the  muscle,  until 
it  reaches  its  other  end.  The  condition  of  excitement  or  molecular  disturhance  is 
communicated  to  each  successive  part  of  the  muscle,  in  virtue  of  a special  conduc- 
tive capacity  of  the  muscle.  The  mean  velocity  of  the  contraction- wave  is  3 to  4 
metres  per  second  in  the  frog  {Bernstein,  3 '869  metres);  rahhit,  4 to  5 metres 
{Bernstein  and  Steiner) lobster,  1 metre  {Fredericg) ; in  smooth  muscle  and  in 
the  heart,  only  10  to  15  millimetres  per  second  (§  68,  4).  These  results  have 
reference  only  to  excised  muscles,  the  velocit}^  of  transmission  being  much  greater 
in  the  voluntary  muscles  of  a living  man,  viz.,  10  to  13  metres  {Hermann,  § 334, 
IL). 

Methods. — (1)  Aehy  placed  writing-levers  upon  both  ends  of  a muscle,  the  levers  resting 
transversely  to  the  direction  of  tlie  muscular  fibres.  The  muscle  was  stimidated,  and  both  levels 
registered  their  movements,  the  one  directly  over  the  other  on  a revolving  cylinder.  On  stimu- 
lating one  end  of  the  muscle,  the  lever  nearest  to  this  ]ioint  is  raised  by  the  contraction-wave, 
and  a little  later  the  other  lever.  When  we  know  the  rate  at  wliich  the  cylinder  is  moving 
and  the  distance  between  the  two  elevations,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  rapidity  of  transmission 
of  the  contraction-wave. 

[(2)  Marey  measured  the  rate  of  propagation  of  the  wave  of  contraction  by  his  “pinces 
myographiques  ” (fig.  409,  1,  2)  each  of  which  is  connected  to  a recording  tambour  (1',  2'). 

When  one  end  of  the  muscle  is  stimulated,  e.g.,  at  1 the  thickening  which  occurs  during 
contraction  of  a muscle  alfects  the  first  tambour,  and  as  the  wave  of  contraction  passes  along 
the  muscle  it  affects  the  second  tambour,  so  that  two  tracings  are  obtained  on  the  drum.  The 
two  curves  do  not  coincide,  for  that  traced  by  2'  occurs  slightly  later  than  that  traced  by  1', 
the  interval  of  time  representing  the  time  which  the  wave  of  contraction  took  to  travel  from  1 
to  2.] 

Duration  and  Wave-Length. — The  time,  corresponding  to  the  length  of  tlic 
abscissa  of  the  muscle-curve  inscribed  by  each  writing-lever,  is  equal  to  the  dura- 
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iion  of  the  contraction  of  this  part  of  tlic  muscle  (accorduig  to  Bernstein,  0-053  to 
0-098  second).  If  this  value  he  multiplied  hy  the  rapidity  of  transmission  of  the 
muscuiar  contraction-ivave,  we  obtain  the  xvave-lewjtli  of  the  contraction-wave 

Modifying  Influences. — Cold  (fig.  410),  fatigue,  approaching  death,  and  many 


Fig.  409. 

Pinces  myograpliKj^ues  of  ]\Iarey  (1  ami  2);  1'  and  2'  recording  tambours. 


poisons  [veratrin,  KCy]  diminish  the  velocity  and  the  height  of  the  coiitraction- 
Avave,  Avhile  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  and  the  extent  to  avMcIi  the  muscle  is 
loaded  are  Avithout  any  effect  upon  the  velocity  of  the  AA'^ave  [Aehy).  In  excised 
muscles,  the  size  of  the  Avave  diminishes  as  it  passes  along  the  muscle,  hut  this  is 
not  the  case  in  the 


muscles  of  living  men 
and  animals.  The 
contraction  - Avave 
never  passes  from 
one  muscular  fibre  to 
a neighbouring  fibre. 

[Fig.  410  shows  tbe 
efiect  of  cold  07i  tbe 
muscles  of  a rabbit,  in 
delaying  tbe  contrac- 
tion-wave. There  is  a 
longer  distance  betAA'eeii 
1 and  2 in  the  lower  than 
in  the  upper  curves.] 

2.  If  a long  muscle 


Fig.  410. 

Upper  two  curves,  2 and  1,  obtained  from  a rabbit’s  muscle  by  the 
above  arrangement ; the  loAver  tAvo  curves  from  tbe  same  muscle  Avhen 
it  Avas  cooled  by  ice. 


le  stimulated  locally  near  its  middle,  a contraction-AvaA'’e  is  propagated  toAvards 
)oth  ends  of  the  muscle.  If  several  points  be  stimulated  simultaneously,  a Avave 
from  each,  the  Avaves  passing  over  each  other  in  their  course 

{Schiff). 


. a stimulus  he  applied  to  the  motor  nerve  of  a muscle,  an  impulse  is 
specia  y communicated  to  every  muscular  fibre  ; a contraction-Avave  begins  at  the 
en  -oujan  [motorial  end-plate],  and  must  be  propagated  in  both  directions  along 
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n ccntimetve.s.  As  tlic  length  of  tlie 

n otoi  hbres  from  the  nerve-trunk  to  Avliere  tliey  terminate  in  tlie  motorial  encl- 
p kites  IS  unetiual,  contraction  of  all  the  muscular  hhres  cannot  take  place  absolutely 
at  the  same  moment,  as  the  nerve-impulse  takes  a certain  time  to^  travel  along  i 
nerve.  Aeverthe  ess,  the  clifiference  is  so  small  that,  ivlien  a muscle  is  caased  to 
contract  by  stimulation  of  its  motor  nerve,  practically  the  whole  muscle  aiipears 
to  contract  simultaneously  and  at  once.  * ^ 

4.  A complete,  wiiform,  momentary  contraction  of  all  the  fibres  of  a muscle  can 
only  take  place  Avhen  all  the  fibres  are  excited  at  the  same  moment.  This  occurs 
Ayheii  the  electrodes  are  placed  at  both  ends  of  the  muscle,  and  an  electrical 
stimulus  of  momentary  duration  passes  through  the  whole  length  of  the  muscle 


300.  MUSCULAR  WORK. — Muscles  are  most  perfect  machines,  not  only 
because  they  make  tlie  most  thorough  use  of  the  substances  on  which  their  activity 
c epends  (§  _,1 1 ),  but  they  are  distinguished  from  all  machines  of  human  manufac- 
ture by  the  fact  that  by  frequent  exercise  they  become  stronger,  and  are  thereby 
capable  of  accomplishing  more  ivork  (^Du  Bois-Reymondi). 

The  amount  of  mechanical  work  (W)  ivhich  a muscle  can  perform  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  weight  lifted  {p)  and  the  height  to  wdiicli  it  is  lifted  (h),  i.e., 
'W  =ph  (Introduction),  or 


height  X Aveight  = Avork. 

Hence  it  folloAvs  that  AA’^hen  a muscle  is  not  loaded  (Aidiere  p = 0),  then  w must  be 
= 0,  ?-.e.,  no  Avork  is  performed.  If,  again,  it  be  overloaded  Avith  too  great  a load, 
so  that  it  is  unable  to  contract  (h  = 0),  here  also  the  Avork  is  nil.  Betw'een  these 
tAvo  extremes  an  actiAm  muscle  is  capable  of  doing  a certain  amoimt  of 
“ mechanical  work.” 

I.  W ork  with  Maximal  Stimulation. — When  the  strongest  possible,  or  maximal 
stimulus  is  applied — i.e.,  Avhen  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  is  such  as  to  cause  a 
muscle  to  contract  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  Avhich  it  is  capable,  the  amount 
of  Avork  done  increases  more  and  more  as  the  Aveight  is  increased,  but  only  up  to  a 
certain  maximum.  If  the  Aveight  be  gradually  increased,  so  that  it  is  lifted  to  a 
less  height,  the  amount  of  Avork  diminishes  more  and  more,  and  gradually  falls  to 
be  = 0,  Avheii  the  Aveight  is  not  lifted  at  all. 

Example  of  the  AVork  done  by  a frog’s  muscle  (Ed.  Weber) : — 


AA'’eight  lifted  in  Grams. 

nelglit  in  Slillimetres. 

AVork  done  in  Gram-5Iillimetres. 

5 

27-6 

138 

15 

25T 

376 

25 

11-45 

286 

30 

7-3 

220 

[Suppose  a muscle  be  loaded  with  a certain  number  of  grams,  and  then  caused  to  contract, 
we  get  a certain  height  of  contraction.  Fig.  411  shoAvs  the  result  of  an  experiment  of  this  kind. 
The  vertical  lines  represent  the  height  to  Avhich  the  Aveights  (in  grams)  noted  under  them  Avere 
raised,  so  that,  as  a rule,  as  the  Aveight  increases  the  height  to  Avhich  it  is  raised  decreases.] 

Laws  of  Muscular  Work. — 1.  A muscle  can  lift  a greater  load  the  larger  its 
transverse  section,  i.e.,  the  more  fibres  it  contains  arranged  parallel  to  each  other. 

2.  The  longer  the  muscle,  the  higher  it  can  lift  a Aveight. 

3.  When  a muscle  begins  to  contract,  it  can  lift  the  largest  load ; as  the  con- 
traction proceeds,  it  can  only  lift  a less  and  less  load,  and  Avhen  it  is  at  its  maximum 
of  shortening,  only  relatively  very  light  loads. 

4.  By  the  term  “absolute  musciilar  force”  is  meant,  according  to  Ed.  Weber, 
just  the  Aveight  which  a muscle  undergoing  maximal  stimulation  is  no  longer  able 
to  lift  (the  muscle  being  in  its  normal  resting  phase),  and  Avithout  the  muscle  at 
the  moment  of  stimulation  being  elongated  by  the  weight. 
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Comparative  —Comparing  the  absolute  muscular  force  of  different  muscles,  even  indifferent 
animals,  it  is  u.^ual  to  calculate  it  with  reference  to  that  of  a square  centimetiu  The  mean 
transverse  section  of  a muscle  is  obtained  by  dividing  its  volume  by  length  The  vo  ume  is 
equal  to  the  absolute  weight  of  the  muscles  divided  by  its  specific  gravity  = ]0o8.  Ihe  absolute 
niiisciilar  force  for  1 □ centimetre  of  a frogs  muscle  = 2-8  to  3 kilos.  [6  6 lbs.]  (J.  iiosc?i</iaO  , 
for  1 □ centimetre  of  human  muscle  = 7 to  8 {Henke  aiul  Knorz),  or  even  9 to  10  kilos.  [20  to 
23  Ibs.l  (Korster  Hawjhlon).  Insects  can  perform  an  extraordinary  amount  of  work — an 
inseet  can  drag  along  sixty-seven  times  its  body-weight ; a horse  scarcely  three  times  its  own 
weight. 

5.  During  tetanus,  when  a weight  is  kept  suspended,  no  work  is  done  as  long  as 
tlie  weight  is  suspended,  but  of  course  work  is 
done  in  the  act  of  lifting  the  load.  To  produce 
tetanus,  successive  stimuli  are  required,  ^ the 
muscular  metabolism  is  increased,  and  fatigue 
rapidly  occurs.  The  potential  energy  in  this 
case  is  converted  into  heat  (§  302).  "N^Tien  a 
muscle  is  stimulated  with  a maximal  stimulus,  sb 

it  cannot  lift  so  great  a weight  with  one  con-  j50 

traction  as  when  it  is  stimulated  tetanically 
{Hetmiann).  The  energy  evolved,  even  during 
tetanus,  is  greater  the  more  frequent  the  stimu- 
lation, at  least  up  to  100  stimuli  per  second 
{Bernstein). 

II.  Medium  Stimuli. — If  a muscle  be  caused 


100 


2U0 


250 

grammes. 

Fig.  411. 

Height  to  which  each  of  the  weights 
is  raised. 


to  contract  by  stimuli  of  moderate  strength,  i.e.,  such  as  do  not  cause  a maximal 
contraction,  there  are  two  joossibilities : Either  the  feeble  stimulus  is  kept  constant 
whilst  the  load  is  varied,  in  which  case  the  amount  of  work  done  follows  the 
same  law  as  obtains  for  maximal  stimulation ; or,  the  load  may  be  kept  the  same, 
whilst  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  is  varied.  In  the  latter  case  Tick  observed 
that  the  height  to  Avhich  the  load  was  lifted  increased  in  a direct  ratio  with  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus. 

The  stimulus  which  causes  a muscle  to  contract  must  reach  a certain  strength  or  intensity 
before  it  becomes  effective,  i.e.,  the  “liminal  intensity”  of  the  stimulus,  but  this  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  Aveight  applied  to  the  muscle.  With  minimal  stimuli,  a small  weight  is  raised 
higher  than  a large  one,  but  as  the  stimulus  is  increased,  the  contractions  also  increase  in  a larger 
ratio  with  an  increased  load  {v,  Kries). 


The  blood-stream  within  the  muscles  of  an  intact  body  is  increased  during 
muscular  activity.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  muscle  dilate,  so  that  the  amount  of 
blood  flowing  through  them  is  increased  {Ludwig  and  Sczelkow).  At  the  time  that 
the  motor  fibres  are  excited,  so  also  are  the  vaso-dilator  fibres,  which  lie  in  the 
same  nervous  channels  (§  294,  II.).  [Gaskell  found  that  faradisation  of  the  nerve 
of  the  mylohyoid  muscle  of  the  frog  not  only  caused  tetanus  of  the  muscle,  but 
also  dilatation  of  its  blood-vessels.] 


Testing  Individual  Muscles. — In  estimating  the  absolute  force  of  the  individual  muscles  or 
groups  of  muscles  in  man,  Ave  must  abvays  pay  particular  attention  to  the  physical  relations, 
i.e.,  to  the  arrangement  of  the  levers,  direction  of  the  traction,  degree  of  shortening,  &c.  (§  306)! 
Dynamometer. — The  absolute  force  of  certain  groups  of  muscles  is  very  conveniently  and 
practically  ascertained  by  means  of  a dynamometer,  (fig.  412).  This  instrument  is  very  useful 
for  testing  the  difference  betAveen  the  poAver  of  the  tAvo  arms  in  cases  of  paralysis.  The  patient 
grasps  the  insti’ument  in  his  hand  and  an  index  registers  the  force  exerted.  Quetelet  has 
estimated  the  force  of  certain  muscles— the  pressure  of  both  hands  of  a man  to  be  = 70  kilos  • 
while  by  pulling  he  can  move  double  this  Aveight.  The  force  of  the  female  hand  is  one-third 
^s.  A man  can  carry  more  than  double  his  own  weight ; a woman  about  the  half  of  this, 
hoys  can  cany  about  one-third  more  than  girls.  [Very  convenient  dynamometers  are  made  by 
Salter  of  Birmingham,  both  for  testing  the  strength  of  puU  and  squeeze  ; in  testiim  the  former 
the  instrument  is  held  as  a.11  archer  holds  his  boAV  Avhen  in  the  act  of  draAving  it,  andAhe  strength 
01  pull  IS  given  by  an  index  ; in  the  latter  another  form  of  the  instrument  is  used.  Large 

made  by  means  of  these  instruments  by  Francis  Galton  at  the 

riealth  Lxhibition,  1885.] 
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Amount  ol  Work  Daily.— In  estiiniiting  tlie  work  done  l.y  a man,  we  liave  to  consider,  not 
only  the  amount  o!  work  done  at  any  om!  moment,  Init  how  often,  time  after  time  he  can 
succeed  in  doing  work.  Tlie  mean  value  of  the  daily  work  of  a man  working  eight  hours  a (lay 
IS  10  (lO-.o  to  11  at  most)  kilogram-metres  per  .second,  Lc.,  a daily  amount  of'’work  = 288  000 
(300,000)  kilogram-metres.  ’ 

[Ergostat.— Sometimes  it  is  desirable  that  patients— especially  those  who  suffer  from  excessive 
coi'iiulence— should  do  a certain  amount  of  work  daily  ; this  can  be  carried,  out  by  Oaertnev’s 

Ergostat,  which  resembles  a winch,  driven  by 
a handle.  The  pressure  upon  the  wheel  can 
be  regulated  by  means  of  a strap,  lever,  and 
weights,  and  according  to  the  weight  and 
number  of  revolutions  of  tbe  wheel,  can  the 
amount  of  mechanical  work  be  accurately 
regulated.  'Phis  instrument  is  recommended 
for  therapeutical  purposes.] 

Modifying  Conditions. — Many  sub.staiices, 
after  being  introduced  into  the  body,  diminish, 
and  ultimately  paralyse  the  production  of  work 
I'ig.  412.  — mercury,  digitalin,  helleborin,  potash  salts. 

Dynamometer  of  Mathieu.  Others  increase  the  muscular  activity — 

veratrin  (liossbach),  glycogen,  [calfein,  and 
allied  alkaloids],  niuscarin,  {Kliuj  and  Fr.  Hdijyes),  kreatin  and  hypoxanthin  ; extract  of  meat 
rapidly  restores  the  muscles  after  fatigue  {Kohert).  [Those  drugs  which  excite  muscular  ti.ssue 
restore  it  after  fatigue.  Kreatin  is  a waste  product  of  muscle,  and  beef-tea  and  Liebig’s  extract 
of  meat  perhaps  owe  their  restorative  qualities  partly  to  these  extractives.] 


301.  THE  ELASTICITY  OF  MUSCLE. — Physical. — ^Every  elastic  body  has  its  “natural  shape,” 
i.e.,  its  shape  when  no  external  force  (tension  or  pressure)  acts  upon  it  so  as  to  distort  it.  Thus, 
the  passive  muscle  has  a “ natural  form.”  If,  however,  a muscle  be  extended  in  the  course  of 
its  hbres,  the  parts  of  the  muscle  are  evidently  pulled  asunder.  If  the  stretching  be  carried 
only  to  a certain  degree,  the  muscle,  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  will  regain  its  natural  form. 
Such  a body  is  said  to  possess  “complete  elasticity,”  i.c.,  after  being  stretched  it  regains 
exactly  its  original  shape.  By  the  term  “amount  of  elasticity  ” {modulm)  is  meant  the  weight 
(expressed  in  kilograms)  necessary  to  extend  an  elastic  body  1 □ millimetre  in  diameter,  its 
own  length,  witliont  the  body  breaking.  Of  course  many  bodies  are  ruptured  before  this  occurs. 
Fora  passive  muscle  it  is  = 0’2734  {IVundt)  [that  of  bone  = 2264  {TFcrtheim),  tendon  = 1 •6693, 
nerve  = 1 "0905,  the  arterial  walls  = 0 '0726  \lVundt).']  Thus,  the  amount  of  elasticity  of  a 
passive  muscle  is  small,  as  it  requires  only  a slight  stretching  force  to  extend  it  to  its  own 
length.  It  has,  therefore,  no  great  amount  of  elasticity.  The  term  “ coefficient  of  elasticity” 
is  applied  to  the  fraction  of  the  length  of  an  elastic  body,  to  which  it  is  elongated  by  the  unit 
of  weight  applied  to  stretch  it.  It  is  large  in  a passive  muscle.  If  the  tension  be  sufficiently 
great,  the  elastic  body  ruptures  at  last.  "The  carrying  caiyacity”  of  muscular  tissue,  until  it 
ruptures,  is  in  the  following  ratios  for  youth,  middle,  and  old  a^e,  nearly  7:3:2.  [Instead  of 
the  word  “elasticity,”  Brunton  suggests  the  use  of  extensibility  and  retractibiUty,  terms 
suggested  by  Marey,  the  one  referable  to  the  elongation  on  the  application  of  a weight,  and  the 
other  to  the  shortening  after  its  removal.] 

Curve  of  Elasticity. — In  inorganic  elastic  bodies  the  line  of  elongation,  or 


Fi".  413.— Curve  of  elasticity  from  an  inorganic  body  (india-rubber).  Fig.  414.— Cotvc  of 
° elasticity  from  the  sartorius  of  a frog,  obtained  by  adding  equal  increments  of  weight  a,t 
A,  B,  C,  &c.  Fig.  415. — Curve  of  elasticity  produced  by  continuous  extension  and  recoil 
of  a frog’s  muscle  ; o x,  abscissa  before,  as'  after  extension. 

the  extension,  is  directly  projiortional  to  the  extending  loeight  (Hooke’s  law)  iii 
inorganic  bodies,  and  therefore  in  muscle  this  is  not  the  case,  as  the  weight  is 
continually  increased  by  equal  increments — the  muscle  is  less  extended  than  at 
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tlie  bef^inniii",  so  that  the  extension  is  not  proportional  to  the  toeirjhl  If  equal 
wei"lits  be  added  to  a seale-pan  attadied  to  a piece  of  india-rubber,  witli  a w iiting- 
leve°r  connected  with  it,  and  waiting  its  movements  on  a plate  of  glass  that  can  be 
moved  wdtli  tlie  hand,  w^e  get  such  a curve  as  in  fig.  413,  while  if  the  same  be 
done  wdth  the  sartorius  of  a frog,  we  get  a result  similar  to  hg.  414.  A straight 
line  joins  the  apices  of  the  former,  while  the  curve  of  elasticity  is  a hyperbola, 
or  something  near  it,  in  the  latter  case. 

Elastic  Mter-Efifect. — At  the  same  time,  after  the  first  elongation,  correspond- 
ing to  the  extending  w'eight,  is  readied,  the  muscle  may  remain  for  days,  and  even 
weeks,  somewhat  elongated.  This  is  called  the  “ elastic  after-effect  (§  65). 
[Marey  attached  a lever  to  a frog’s  muscle,  and  alloived  the  latter  to  record  its 
movements  on  a slowdy  revolving  cylinder.  To  the  lever  was  fixed  a vessel  into 
which  mercury  slowdy  flow^ed.  This  extended  the  muscle,  and  wdien  it  had  ceased 
to  elongate,  the  mercury  was  allowed  slowly  to  run  out  again.  The  curve  obtained 
is  showai  in  fig.  415.  The  abscissse,  0 x and  x\  indicate  the  position  of  the  waiting 
style  before  and  after  the  experiment,  and  w'^e  observe  that  x'  is  lower  than  0 x,  so 
that  the  recoil  is  imperfect.  There  has  been  an  actual  elongation  of  the  muscle, 
so  that  the  limit  of  its  elasticity  is  exceeded.  Although  a frog’s  gastrocnemius 
may  be  loaded  with  1500  grams  without  rupturing  it,  100  grams  will  prevent  its 
regaining  its  original  length.] 

Method. — In  order  to  test  tlie  elasticity  of  a muscle,  fix  it  to  a support  jirovided  with  a 
gi’aduated  scale,  and  to  the  lower  end  of  tlie  muscle  attach  a scale-pan,  in  which  are  placed 
various  weights,  measuring  on  each  occasion  the  corresponding  elongation  of  the  muscle  thereby 
obtained  {Ed.  TFeber).  In  order  to  obtain  the  curve  of  elongation  or  extensibility,  take  as 
abscisste  the  successive  units  of  weight  adiled,  and  the  elongation  corresponding  to  each  weight 
as  ordinates.  Example  from  the  hyoglossus  of  the  frog  : — 


W'eiglit  in  Grams. 

Length  of  the  Muscle 

Extension. 

in  Millimetres. 

In  Millimetres. 

Percentage. 

0-3 

24-9 

1-3 

30-0 

5T 

26 

2-3 

32-3 

2-3 

7 

3-3 

33-4 

IT 

3 

4-3 

34-2 

0-8 

2 

5 ‘3 

34-6 

0-4 

1 

The  elasticity  of  passive  muscle  is  small  in  amount,  but  very  complete,  and  is 
comparable  to  tliat  of  caoutchouc.  Small  w^eights  greatly  elongate  a muscle.  If 
the  weights  be  uniformly  increased,  there  is  not  a uniform  elongation  with  equal 
increments  of  w^eight,  the  greater  the  load,  the  increase  in  elongation  always 
becomes  less ; or,  to  express  it  in  another  way,  the  amount  of  elasticity  of  the 
passive  muscle  increases  with  its  increased  extension  [Ed.  Weher). 

In  inorganic  bodies  the  curve  of  extension  is  a straight  line,  but  in  organic 
bodies  it  more  closely  resembles  a hyperbola  ( Wertheim).  The  elasticity  of  a 

passive  fatigued  muscle  does  not  difier  essentially  from  that  of  a non-fatigued 
muscle. 


Fresh  Muscles. — Muscles  in  the  living  body,  and 
blood-vessels,  are  more  extensible  than  excised 
elongated  (witliin  certain  small  limits  as  regards 
increasiiig  weiglit,  to  an  extent  proportional  to  the 
When  heavy  weights  are  used,  w'e  must  be  careful  to 
effect"  {%  %b). 

Ihe  volume  of  a stretched  muscle  is  slightly  less 
contracted  (§  297,  2)  and  stiffened  muscle  (§  295). 

Dead  muscles  and  muscles  in  rigor  mortis  have 


still  in  connection  with  their  nerves  and 
ones.  Muscles,  when  quite  fre.sh,  are 
the  weight)  at  first  with  a uniformly 
latter,  just  as-  with  an  inorganic  body, 
take  into  consideration  the  ^‘elastic  after-' 

than  an  unstretched  one,  similar  to  the 

a greater  amount  of  elasticity,  i.c,,  they 
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require  ii  heavier  weiglit  to  stretch  them 
elasticity  of  dead  inuscles  is  less  complete,  i.c. 
original  form  within  certain  limits. 


than  fresh  muscles;  hnt,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
after  they,  are  stretched,  tliey  only  recover  their 


Elasticity  of  Intact  Muscles. —Normally,  within  the  liody,  the  mii.scles  are 
stretched  to  a very  slight  extent,  as  can  he  shown  by  the  slight  degree  of  retraction 
which  occurs  when  the  insertion  of  a muscle  is  divided.  This  slight  degree  of 
extension,  or  stretching,  is  important.  If  this  Avere  not  so,  when  a muscle  is  about 
to  contract  and  before  it  could  act  upon  a bone  as  a lever,  it  Avould  have  to  “ take 
111  so  much  slack.”  The  elasticity  of  muscles  is  manifested  during  the  contraction 
of  antagonistic  muscles.  The  position  of  a passive  limb  depends  u])ou  the 
resultant  of  the  elastic  tension  of  the  different  muscle  groups. 

The  elasticity  of  an  active  muscle  is  less  than  that  of  a passive  muscle,  i.e.,  it 
IS  elongated  by  the  same  Aveight  to  a greater  extent  than  a passive  muscle.  For 
this  reason  the  active  muscle,  as  can  be  shoAvn  in  an  excised  contracted  muscle,  is 
softer;  the  apparently  great  hardness  manifested  by  stretched  contracted  muscles 
depends  upon  their  tension.  When  the  active  muscle  becomes  fatigued,  its 
elasticity  is  diminished.  [This  is  readily  seen  in  a fatigue-curve,  Avhere  the  muscle 
lever  no  longer  reaches  the  abscissa]  (§  304). 

Method. — Ed.  AVeber  took  the  hyoglossus  muscle  of  a frog  and  suspended  it  vertically, 
noticing  its  length  Avhen  it  was  passive.  It  Avas  then  tetanised  Avith  induction  shocks  and  its 
lieight  again  noted.  One  after  the  other  heavier  weights  were  attached  to  it,  and  the  length 
of  the  passive  and  tetanised  muscle  observed  for  each  weight.  The  extent  to  whicli  the  active 
loaded  nniscle  .shortened  from  the  position  of  the  passive  loaded  muscle  he  called  the  “height 
of  the  lift”  (or  “Huhhbhe”).  The  latter  becomes  less  as  the  Aveight  increases,  and  lastl}', 
the  tetanised  muscle  may  he  so  loaded  that  it  cannot  contract,  i.e.,  the  height  of  the  lift  is  = 0. 

Weber’s  Paradox. — The  case  may  occur  Avhere,  Avhen  a muscle  is  so  loaded  that  it  cannot 
contract  Avhen  it  is  stimulated,  it  may  even  elongate.  According  to  Wundt,  even  in  this 
condition  the  elasticity  is  not  changed.  [The  usual  explanation  given  is  that,  as  the  elasticity 
of  a muscle  is  diminished  during  contraction,  it  is  more  extended  AAuth  the  .same  Aveight  in  the 
contracted  as  compared  Avith  the  passive  or  uncontracted  state,  so  that  a heavily  Aveiglitecl 
muscle,  Avhen  stimulated,  may  elongate  instead  of  shorten.]  According  to  AYundt,  hoAvever, 
as  stated,  there  is  no  change  in  the  elasticity  of  the  muscle.  In  these  experiments,  the  length 
of  the  active  loaded  muscle  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  passive  muscle  Avlien  similarly  loaded, 
minus  the  “height  of  the  lift.” 

Drugs. — Potash  causes  shortening  of  a muscle  with  simultaneous  increase  of  its  elasticity. 
Uigitaliu  produces  other  changes  Avith  increased  elasticity.  Physostigmin  increases  it,  Avhile 
veratrin  diminishes  it,  and  interferes  Avith  its  completeness  {Rossbach  and  v.  Anrej)),  and  tannin 
makes  a muscle  less  extensible,  hut  more  elastic  {Lewin).  Ligature  of  the  blood-vessels 
produces  at  first  a decrease,  and  then  an  increase,  of  the  elasticity  ; section  of  the  motor  nerve 
diminishes  the  elasticity  {v.  Anrep) ; heat  increases  it. 

Eduard  AA'’’eher  concluded  from  his  experiments  that  a muscle  assumes  tAvo  forms,  the  active 
and  the  passive  form.  Each  of  these  corresponds  to  a special  natural  form.  The  passive  muscle 
is  longer  and  thinner — the  active  is  shorter  and  thicker  in  form.  The  passive  as  Avell  as  the 
active  muscle  strives  to  retain  its  form.  If  the  passive  muscle  he  set  into  actiAuty,  the  passive 
rapidly  changes  into  the  active  form,  in  virtue  of  its  elastic  force.  The  latter  is  the  energy 
which  causes  muscular  Avork.  ScliAvann  compared  the  force  of  an  active  muscle  to  a long, 
elastic,  tense  spiral  spring.  Both  can  lift  the  greatest  Aveight,  only  from  that  form  in  Avhich 
they  are  most  stretched.  The  more  they  shorten,  the  less  the  Aveight  Avhich  they  can  lift. 

[Uses  of  Elasticity. — As  culready  pointed  out,  all  muscles  are  slightly  on  the 
stretch,  so  that  no  time  is  lost  nor  energy  Avasted,  in  “ taking  in  slack,”  as  it  Avere ; 
but  the  elasticity  also  lessens  the  shock  of  the  contraction,  so  that  it  is  dcA^elojAed 
gradually,  and  muscles  are  not  liable  to  be  torn  from  their  attachments.  The 
muscular  energy  is  transmitted  to  the  mass  to  be  moved  through  an  elastic  and 
easily  extensible  body  (muscle),  Avhereby  the  shock  due  to  the  contraction  is 
lessened,  but,  as  Marey  has  shoAvn,  the  amount  of  Avork  is  thereby  considerably 
increased.] 

[Tonicity  of  Muscle  (§  362)— Sensibility  of  Muscle.-- -That  muscles  contain  sensory  fibres  is 
certain  (§  430).  Section  of  inflamed  muscles  is  ])aiuful,  and  during  muscular  cramp  intense  pain 
is  felt.  Sachs  discharged  a reflex  action  by  stimulating  the  central  end  of  an  iutia-musculai 
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nerve-filament  in  a frog,  while  stimnlation  of  the  central  end  of  the  phrenic  nerve  raises  the 
blood-pressure  {Muscular  Sense,  § 430).] 

302.  Formation  of  Heat  in  an  Active  Muscle.— After  Bunzen,  m 180o 
(S  210,  1,  h),  showed  tlaat  during  muscular  activity  heat  i.s  evolved,  v.  Helm  lo  z 

proved  that  an  excised  frog’s  niuscle,  when  K 

khibited  an  increase  of  its  temperature  of  0'14  to  0 18  C.  K iieidenham 

succeeded  in  showing  an  increase  of  O’OOr  to  0‘005“  C for  each  single 

The  same  is  true  of  the  heating  heart  Avhich  is  warmer  during  every  systole  [Mai  eg). 

Tliere  is  a very  short  latent  period  before  the  rise  of  temperature. 

TMethod.— The  rise  in  temperature  of  a frog’s  muscle  may  be  estimated  by  placing  the  two 
gastrocnemii  muscles  of  a frog  on  the  two  junctions  of  a thermo-electric  pile,  connected  with  a 
heat  galvanometer.  Of  course,  when  the  two  muscles  are  at  the  same  temperatuie,  the  needle 
of  the  galvanometer  is  stationary  ; but,  if  one  muscle  is  made  to  contract,  or  is  tetanised,  then 
an  electrical  current  is  set  up  which  deflects  the  needle  (§  208  B).  Lujankow  has,  by  means  o 
a delicate  thermometer  placed  between  the  thigh  muscles  of  a dog,  estimated  the  rise  of  tempeia- 
ture  under  different  conditions  of  the  muscle,  while  the  latter  was  still  in  situ  and  intact.  J 


The  following  facts  liaA'^e  been  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  development  of 
heat : — 

1.  Relation  to  Mechanical  Work. — It  bears  a relation  to  the  amount  of  work. 

(a)  If  a muscle  during  contraction  carries  a av eight  which  extends  it  again  during 
rest,  no  Avork  is  transferred  beyond  the  muscle  (§  300).  In  this  case  all  the 
chemical  potential  energy  during  this  movement  is  converted  into  heat.  Under 
tliese  circumstances,  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  runs  parallel  Avith  the  amount  of 
Avork  done,  ^.e.,  it  increases  as  the  load  and  the  height  increase  up  to  a maximum 
point,  and  afterwards  diminishes  as  the  load  is  increased.  The  heat-maximum  is 
reached  Avith  a less  load  sooner  than  the  Avork-maximum  (^Heidenhani). 

(b)  If,  Avhen  the  muscle  is  at  the  height  of  its  contraction,  the  load  he  removed, 
then  the  muscle  has  produced  Avork  referable  to  something  outside  itself  ; in  this 
case  the  amount  of  heat  produced  is  less  {A.  Fide).  The  amount  of  Avork  produced, 
and  the  dimmished  amount  of  heat  formed,  Avhen  taken  together,  represent  the 
same  amount  of  energy,  corresponding  to  the  laAV  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

(c)  If  the  same  amount  of  Avork  is  performed  in  one  case  by  many  but  small 
contractions,  and  in  another  by  feAver  but  larger  contractions,  then  in  the  latter 
case  the  amount  of  heat  is  greater  (Heidenhain  and  Naioalichm).  This  shoAvs 
that  larger  contractions  are  accompanied  by  a relatively  greater  metabolism  of  the 
muscular  substance  than  small  contractions,  Avhich  is  in  harmony  Avith  practical 
experience ; thus  the  ascent  of  a toAver  Avith  steep  high  steps  cause.?  fatigue  more 
rapidly  (metabolism  greater)  than  the  ascent  of  a more  gentle  slope  Avith  loAver 
steps. 

(d)  If  the  weighted  muscle  executes  a series  of  contractions  one  after  the  other, 
and  at  the  same  time  does  Avork,  then  the  amount  of  heat  it  produces  is  greater 
than  Avhen  it  is  tetanic,  and  keeps  a Aveight  suspended.  Thus,  the  transition  of  the 
muscle  into  a shortened  form  causes  a greater  production  of  heat  than  the  mainten- 
ance of  this  form. 

2.  Relation  to  Tension. — The  amount  of  heat  evolved  depends  upon  the 
tension  of  ^ the  muscle;  it  also  increases  as  the  muscular  tension  increases 
{Heidenhain).  If  the  ends  of  a muscle  be  so  fixed  that  it  cannot  contract,  the 
maximum  of  heat  is  obtained  {Bedard),  and  this  the  more  quickly  the  more 
rajiidly  the  stimidi  folloAv  each  other  {Fide).  Such  a condition  occurs  during 
tetanus,  in  Avliich  condition  the  violently  contracted  muscles  oppose  each  other, 
and  very  high  temperatures  have  been  registered  by  Wunderlich  (§  213,  7),  Avhile 
the  same  is  true  of  animals  that  are  tetanised  {Leyden).  Dogs  kept  in  a state  of 
tetanus  b^  electrical  stimulation  die,  because  their  temperature  rises  so  high 
(44  to  45  C.)  that  life  can  no  longer  be  maintained  (i?tc/te^).  In  addition  to  tlie 
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formation  of  lieat  thoro  is  a considerable  amount  of  add,  and  of  alcoliolic  extrac- 
tives produced  in  the  muscular  tissue; 

3.  Relation  to  Stretcliing.-IIoat  is  also  evolved  during  the  clone, ation  or 
lelaxatioii  ot  a contracted  muscle,  e.cj.,  by  causing  a muscle  to  contract  ivitliout  the 
addition  of  any  ivcight,  and  loading  it  when  it  begins  to  relax,  whereby  heat  is 
proiluced  {Steiner,  Schmuleintsch,  and  Westerman).  If  weights  be  attached  to  a 
muscle  bjMiieaiis  of  an  inextensible  medium,  and  the  weights  be  allowed  to  fall 
from  a heigdit  so  as  to  give  a jerk  to  the  muscle,  then  an  amount  of  heat  eciuivalent 
to  the  work  done  by  the  drop  is  set  free  in  the  muscle  {Fide  and  Danileivshj). 

. — The  forination  of  heat  diminishes  as  the  muscular  fati^me 

increases,  and  as  the  muscle  recovers  it  increases  {Fick).  ° 

5.  Blood  Supply.  In  a muscle  duly  supplied  with  blood  the  production  of 
heat  (as  'uell  as  the  mechanical  ivork)  is  far  more  active  than  in  a muscle  whose 
blood-vessels  are  ligatured  or  the  lilood-stream  of  which  is  cut  oft’.  Recovery  takes 
place  more  rapidly  and  completely  after  fatigue,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  a new  increase  in  the  [iroduction  of  heat  {Meade  Smith). 


The  anioinit  of  -work  and  heat  in  a muscle  must  always  coirespond  to  the  transformation  of 
an  erpiivalent  amoiuit  ot  chemical  energy.  A greater  part  of  this  energy  is  manifested  as  work, 
the  gieatcr  the  resistance  that  is  ottered  to  the  muscular  contraction.  When  the  resistance  is 
great,  \ of  the  chemical  energy  may  be  manifested  as  work,  but  when  it  is  small,  only  a small 
part  of  it  is  so  converted. 

When  the  tenpjerature  is  increased,  as  in  fever,  there  is  a greater  metabolism  in  the  muscle 
with  the  production  of  more  heat,  but  without  increasing  the  amount  of  work  done. 

_ In  man,  if  the  muscles  be  stimulated  with  electricity  or  contracted  voluntarily,  the  produc- 
tion of  heat  may  be  detected  through  the  skin  {v.  Ziemssen).  The  venous  blood  flowing  from 
an  aetively  contracting  muscle  is  0'6°  C.  warmer  than  the  arterial  blood  {Meade  Smith). 

It  was  stated  that  a nerve  in  action  is  C.  warmer  {Valentin),  but  this  is  denied  by 
V.  Helmholtz  and  Heidenhaiu  ; a dying  nerve,  however,  becomes  warmer  {Rollcston). 


303,  THE"MTJSCLE-SOUND. — Resting  and  active  Muscle. — 'Wlieii  a muscle 
contracts,  and  is  at  tlie  same  time  kept  in  a state  of  tension  by  tlie  application  of 
sufficient  resistance,  it  emits  a distinct  sound  or  tone  with  a semi-mirsical  quality, 
depending  upon  the  intermittent  variations  of  tension  occurring  within  it 
( Wollaston). 

Methods. — The  muscle-sound  may  be  heard  by  placing  the  ear  over  the  tetanically  contracted 
and  tense  biceps  of  another  person  ; or  we  may  insert  the  tips  of  our  index  fingers  into  our  ears, 
and  forcibly  contract  the  muscles  of  our  arm  ; or  the  sound  of  the  muscles  that  close  the  jaw 
may  be  heard  by  forcibly  contracting  them,  especially  at  night  when  all  is  still,  and  when  the 
outer  ears  are  closed.  V.  Helmholtz  found  that  this  tone  coincides  Avith  the  resonance  tone  of 
the  ear,  and  he  thought  that  the  vibrations  of  the  muscles  caused  this  resonance  tone.  The 
sound  of  an  isolated  frog’s  muscle  may  be  heard  by  placing  one  end  of  a rod  in  the  ear,  the  other 
ear  being  closed.  To  the  other  end  of  the  rod  is  attached  a loaded  frog’s  muscle  kept  in  a tetanie 
condition.  The  pitch  of  the  note,  i.e.,  the  number  of  vibrations,  may  be  estimated  by  com- 
paring the  muscle-sound  with  that  produced  by  elastic  springs  vibrating  at  a known  rate. 

When  a muscle  contracts  voluntarily,  t.e.,  through  the  AAnll,  it  makes  19 '5  vibra- 
tions per  second.  [Schafer  and  others  give  the  number  as  10  succes.sive  nervous 
impulses  per  second,  p.  603.]  We  do  not  hear  this  very  Ioav  tone,  owing  to  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  second  being  too  feAV,  but  AAdiat  Ave  actually  hear  is  the 
first  overtone,  Avith  double  the  number  of  vibrations.  The  muscle-sound  has  19 '5 
Aubrations,  Avhen  the  muscles  of  an  animal  are  caused  to  contract,  bj'’  stimulating 
its  spinal  cord  {v.  Helmholtd),  and  also  Avhen  the  motor  nerve-trunk  is  excited  by 
chemical  means  {Bernstein).  If,  hoAvever,  tetanising  induction  shocks  be  applied 
to  a muscle,  then  the  number  of  Aubrations  of  the  muscle-sound  corresponds 
exactly  Avith  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  vibrating  spring  or  hammer  of  the 
induction  apparatus.  Thus  the  tone  may  be  raised  or  loAvered  by  altering  the 
tension  of  the  spring. 

Lovfen  found  that  the  muscle-sound  Avas  loudest  Avhen  the  Aveakest  currents  eapable  of  pro- 
ducing tetanus  AS'ere  employed.  The  sound  corresponded  to  the  number  of  A'ibrations  of  the 
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octave  just  below  it  in  tlie  scale.  Witli  stronger  currents  the  muscle  sound  disappears,  but  it 
reappears  with  the  same  number  of  vibrations  as  that  oi  the  iuterrujiter  of  the  induction  ap- 
paratus, if  still  stronger  currents  are  used. 

df  tlie  induction  sliocks  be  ajiplied  to  the  nerve  tlie  sound  is  not  so  loud,  Init  it 
lias  the  same  number  of  vibrations  as  the  interrupter.  With  rapid  induction 
shocks,  tones  caused  b}^  704  {Lovcii)  and  1000  vilsrations  per  second  have  been 
])roduced  ( Bernstein). 

A single  induction  shock  is  said  to  cause  the  muscle-sound  in  a contracting  muscle.  If  this 
be  so,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  muscle-sound  can  be  regarded  as  a sign  that  tetanus  is  due  to  a 
series  of  single  variations  of  the  muscle  (§  298,  III.). 

[The  first  heart-sound  is  said  to  be  partly  muscular  and  partly  valvular  (§  53), 
and,  as  already  stated,  Krehl  lias  recently  confirmed  this  view  originally  supported 
by  Ludwig  andDogiel.  Haycraft,  however,  states  that  the  first  sound  is  a valvular 
sound  like  the  second  sound.] 

[Bernstein  has  shown  that  a muscle-sound  may  be  produced  during  a single  contraction  of  a 
muscle,  wliich  is  not  due  to  friction  of  the  muscle  on  its  surroundings.  Stimulation  of  a muscle 
by  a single  induction  shock  causes  a short  sharp  sound  (“contraction  sound.”)  It  coincides 
witli  the  period  of  “negative  variation.”] 


[Resting  living  muscle  versus  active  muscle. — It  might  be  Avell  to  sum  up 
tlie  chief  differences  betiveen  a living  resting  or  passive  muscle  and  one  actively 
contracting.  When  a muscle  contracts  it  undergoes  physical  and  chemical  changes, 
resulting  in  the  conversion  of  the  energy  of  chemical  affinity  into  other  forms  of 
energy. 

1.  The  naked  eye  changes  are  that  the  muscle  becomes  shorter  and  thicker  with 
scarcely  any  apprecialile  change  in  its  volume,  thus  resulting  in  mechanical  motion. 

2.  Microscopic  changes.— It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  dim  bands  become 
broader  across  the  fibre,  and  correspondingly  thinner  in  the  length  of  the  fibre. 
Some  say  that  the  bright  discs  undergo  similar  changes.  Under  the  polariscope 
both  bands  are  seen  to  retain  their  specific  characters  in  relation  to  the  action  of 
light. 


3.  Thermal  changes. - 


resting 


muscle,  but  the  heat 


-Heat  is  given  ofi’  by  a 
evolved  is  increased  during  contraction. 

4.  Changes  of  electrical  potential. — The  contracted  part  becomes  negative  to 
the  uncontracted  part  of  the  muscle,  i.e.,  there  is  a ciurent  of  action,  or,  put  in 
another  way,  the  electrical  response  results  in  a diminution  of  the  muscle-current 
or  the  so-called  “ negative  variation.” 

5.  Other  physical  changes. — The  elasticity  is  diminished,  tlie  extensibility  is 
increased,  and  the  sound — the  “muscle-sound” — is  emitted. 

6.  The  chemical  changes  in  an  active  muscle  are  similar  to  those  that  occur  in 

a muscle  at  rest,  but  on  contraction  taking  place,  there  is  a sudden  increase  of  those 
changes.  6'ase.s— The  contracting  muscle  gives  off  more  CO.„  and  takes  up  more 
O,  Imtnotin  proportion  to  the  CO.3  given  off.  Reaction — There  is  an  increased  for- 
mation of  lactic  acid,  so  that,  with  continued  contraction,  the  muscle  may  become 
acid  E.vtradives-J  luring  tetanus,  at  least,  the  extractives  soluble  in  water  decrease, 
and  those  soluble  in  alcohol  increase.  Some  reducing  substances  seem  to  be  pro- 
duced, but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  proteids  of  the  imiscle  itself  undero-o  a 
cliange.J  ° 


304.  F^IGUE  AND  RECOVERY  OE  MUSCLE.-Uy  the  term  fatigue 
IS  meant  that  condition  of  diminished  capacity  for  Avork  which  is  produced  in  a 
iiniscle  by  prolonged  actmty.  Tins  condition  is  accompanied  in  the  living  person 
with  a pecu bar  feeling  of  lassitude,  which  is  referred  to  the  muscles.  A faticrued 
muscle  rapidly  recovers  in  a living  animal,  but  an  excised  muscle  recovers  onfy  to 
a .slight  extent  (Ad.  Weber,  Valentin).  ^ 
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[Waller  recognises  a certain  resemblance  between  experimental  fatigue  and  the 
oi  excitability  at  death,  in  disease,  and  in  jioisoning.] 


natural  decline 


ihe  cause  of  fatigue  is  prol.alily  partly  due  to  the  accinmilation  of  doconipositiou 
products— “ fatigue  stuffs”— in  the  iim.scular  tissue,  tlicse  products  being  formed 
within  tlic  muscle  itself  during  its  activity.  Tliey  are  phosphoric  acid,  either  free 
or  in  the  form  of  acid  phosjdiates,  acid  jwfassmm  2diosphate  (§  294),  glycerin- 
]ihosphoric  acid  (?)  and  COg.  If  these  suhstanccs  be  removed  from  a muscle,  by 
pas.sing  through  its  blood-vessels  an  indifferent  .solution  of  common  .salt  (O'G’iier 
cent.),  or  a weak  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  [or  a dilute  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash  (Kronecker)],  the  muscle  again  becomes  capable  of  energi.sing  (J.  liaidic, 
1863).  The  using  up  of  0 by  an  active  muscle  favours  fatigue  (v.  Pdtenlwfer  and 
V.  1 oit).  The  transfusion  of  arterial  hlood  (not  of  venous — IHchati)  removes  the 
fatigue  {RanJee,  Kronecker),  probably  by  replacing  the  substances  that  have  been 
used  up  in  the  muscle.  Conversely,  an  actively  energising  muscle  may  be  rapidly 
fatigued  by  injecting  into  its  blood-vessels  a dilute  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  of 
acid  pota.ssium  phosphate,  or  dissolved  extract  of  meat  (^Kemmericlii).  A muscle 
fatigued  in  this  vaay  absorbs  less  0,  and  when  so  fatigmed,  it  evolves  only  a small 
amount  of  a,cids  and  CO^.  The  conditions  which  lead  up  to  fatigue  are  connected 
with  considerable  metabolism  in  the  muscular  tissue. 


[Massage — Zabhulowski  found  that  if  a frog’s  muscles  be  systematically  stimulated  by  maxi- 
mum iiuluetiou  shocks  until  they  cease  to  contract,  massage  or  kneading  them  rapidly  restored 
their  excitability,  while  simple  rest  had  little  effect.  Massage  acts  on  the  nerves,  but  chiefly 
by  favouring  the  blood-  and  lymph-streams  which  wash  out  the  waste  products  from  the  muscle. 
A similar  result  obtains  in  man,  so  that  the  ancient  Eoman  practice  of  “rubbing”  after  a bath 
and  after  exercise  was  one  conducive  to  restoration  of  the  power  of  the  muscles.] 

Conditions  modifying  fatigue. — In  order  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  work 
from  a fatigued  muscle,  a much  more  powerful  stimulus  must  be  applied  to  it  than 
to  a fresh  one.  A fatigued  mu.scle  is  incajjable  of  lifting  a considerable  load,  so  that 
its  absolute  muscular  force  is  diminished.  If,  during  the  course  of  an  experiment, 
an  excised  muscle  be  loaded  Avith  tbe  same  Aveight,  and  if  the  muscle  be  stimulated 
at  regular  intervals  Avitli  maximal  stimuli  (strong  induction  shocks),  contraction 
after  contraction  gradually  and  regularly  diminishes  in  height,  the  decrease  being  a 
constant  fraction  of  the  total  shortening.  Thus  the  fatigue-curve  is  represented  by 
a straight  line  \i.e.,  a straight  line  Avill  touch  the  apices  of  all  the  contractions]. 
The  more  rapidly  the  contractions  succeed  each  other,  the  greater  is  the  fall  in  the 
height  of  the  contraction  [^.e.,  if  the  interval  betAveen  the  contractions  be  short, 
the  fatigue-curve  falls  rapidly  toAvards  the  abscissa],  and  conversely.  After  a 
certain  number  of  contractions  an  excised  muscle  becomes  exhausted. 

This  re.sult  occurs  Avhether  the  stimuli  are  applied  at  short  or  long  intervals 
{Kronecker),  and  a similar  result  is  obtained  Avith  sul>maximal  .stimuli  {Tiegel). 
A fatigued  muscle  contracts  more  slowly  than  a fresh  one,  Avhile  the  latent  period 
is  also  longer  during  fatigue  (p.  595).  The  fatigued  muscle  is  said  to  be  more 
extensible  {Danders  and  van  Mansvelt).  If  a muscle  be  so  loaded  that,  Avhen  it 
contracts,  it  cannot  lift  the  load,  fatigue  occurs  CA^en  to  a greater  extent  than  AAdien 
the  load  is  such  that  the  muscle  can  lift  it  {Leher).  The  metabolism  and  the  forma- 
tion of  acid  are  greater  in  a conti'acted  muscle  kept  on  the  stretch  than  in  a con- 
tracted muscle  alloAved  to  shorten  {Heidenhain).  If  a muscle  contract,  but  be  not 
required  to  lift  any  load,  it  becomes  fatigued  only  A'^ery  gradually.^  If  a lUAiscle  be 
loaded  only  during  contraction,  and  not  during  relaxation,  it  is  fatigued  more 
sloAvly  tban  Avhen  it  is  loaded  during  both  phases  j and  the  .same  is  tine  aaIicii 
a muscle  has  to  lift  its  load  only  during  the  co^irse  of  its  contraction,  instead  of  at 
the  beginning  of  the  contraction.  A load  may  be  suspended  to  a perfectly  jiassive 

muscle  Avithout  fatiguing  it  (//rtrZm,  Zef;e?-).  . - /i\ 

[Signs  of  fatigue  (fig.  416). — In  tlie  record  of  the  series  of  contractions  j (1) 
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Fig.  416. 

Fatio-ue-ciii've  of  a frog’s  muscle.  The  sciatic  nerve 
was  stimulated  with  maximal  Induction  shocks 
and  every  fifteenth  contraction  recorded  (Afrr- 
lincj). 


co.,t..«cUo„s  beco.,.o  '"O- 

[While  an  excised  frog’s  almost  in- 

Si;^^'S:h  :nd -U.r ^ the  record  or  any  sensation  of  Migue.  Waller 

rcganls  this  as  favouring  the  view  that  the 
“ fatigue  consequent  npoii  prolonged  mus- 
cular'e.xertion  is  normally  central  rather 
than  perii-heral.”  Siicli  results,  however, 
do  not  harmonise  with  those  of  Zablu- 
dowski  oil  the  kneading  of  muscles,  or 
massage.  Probably  there  are  two  factors, 
one  central,  the  other  peripheral.] 

Blood  Supply.— If  the  arteries  ol  a 
manimal  be  ligatured,  stini illation  of  the 
motor  nerves  produces  complete  fatigue 
after  120  to  240  contractions  (in  two  to 
four  minutes),  but  direct  muscular  stimula- 
tion still  causes  the  muscles  to  contract.  In 
both  cases  the  fatigue-curve  is  in  the  form 
of  a straight  line.  If  the  blood  supply  to 

ml  «l  first  increass  i„  fieigl.t  a,ul  then  Wl,  tl.sir 

apices  formiim  a straight  line  {Jiossbach  and  Hartenech).  In  persons  who  have  used  then  muse  e 
n itirAS°se^^^^^^^  found  that  at  the  beginning  the  nerves  and  muscles  react  better  to 

galvanic  a“nd  faradic  kimnlatioii,  but  afterwards  always  to  a less 
to  V.  Fries,  a muscle  tetanised  and  fatigued  with  maximal  stimuli  bcl  aves  like  ^ 
tetanised  with  sub-maximal  stimuli ; both  show  an  incomplete  transition  fiom  the  passu  e to 

*^^'rRelation  of  End-Plates.— IMnscle  is  fatigued  far  more  rapidly  than  nerve,  and  the  fatigue 
begins  ill  the  muscle  and  not  in  the  nerve  ; it  seems  to  be  the  wea,kest  link  111  the  dimn 
between  nerve  and  muscle  which  is  affected  excessive  ^tion,  viz.,  the  motor 

( Waller).  In  a nerve  its  conductivity  is  sooner  affected  by  fatigue  than  its  diiect  excitabiiitj . 
Waller  finds  that  after  death  “the  excitability  of  a nerve  persists  when  its  action  upon  muscle 
has  ceased,  such  muscle  being  still  excitable  by  direct  stimulation.  Some  link  111  the  chain  is 

obviously  affected,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  end-plates.]  , j.  • j.  -c  4i 

[Relation  of  Drugs  to  Fatigue. — Waller  finds,  in  a frog  poisoned  with  veratrin,  that  ir  the 
muscles  be  stiniulated  electrically,  the  characteristic  elongation  of  the  descent  (§  298)  gradually 
disappears,  but  reappears  ~~ 

after  a period  of  rest.  In 
this  respect,  strychnin  in 
its  action  on  the  spinal 
cord  behaves  precisely 
the  same  as  veratrin  on 
muscle,  viz.,  its  effect  is 
dissipated  by  action  and 
restored  by  rest.  ] Curare 
and  the  ptomaines  cause 
an  irregular  course  of  the 
fatigue-curve  (GuarescM 
aiul  Mosso).  [If  strych- 
nin be  injected  into  a 
frog,and  the  sciatic  nerve 
on  one  side  divided  after 
the  strychnin  tetanus 
has  lasted  for  a time,  the  leg  muscles  of  the  side  with  the  nerve  undivided  exhibit  signs  of 
fatigue,  as  shown  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  muscles  of  both  legs,  when  a curve  similar  to  fig. 
417  is  obtained.  The  higher  one  is  the  noii-fatigiied,  the  lower  that  of  the  side  with  the  nerve 
undivided  ( Waller).] 

Recovery  from  the  condition  of  fatigue  is  jiroraoted  by  passing  a constant 
electrical  current  tlirougli  the  entire  length  of  the  muscle  {Heiclenhain),  also  hy 
injecting  fresh  arterial  hlood  into  its  hlood-vessel,  or  liy  very  small  doses  of  Veratrin, 
[or  permanganate  of  pota.sh],  and  liy  rest. 


Curves  obtained  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  gastrocnemius  of  a frog 
poisoned  with  strychiiin,  the  sciatic  nerve  divided  on  one  side  (upper 
curve)  and  not  on  the  other  (lower  or  fatigue-curve). 
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If  the  muscle  ol  an  intact  animal  be  stimulated  continuously  (fourteen  days  or  sol  until 
n°on^’ occurs,  the  nuiscnlar  filu'es  beconie  granular  ami  exhibit  a wax-like  degenera- 
01  . The  tiaiisverse  striation  is  still  visible  as  long  as  the  sarcous  substance  is  in  large  masses 

striation  disappears  completely 


[Fatigue  experiments  on  man  with  the  Ergograph.— Mosso  and  Maggiora 


fixed  the  fore-arui  in  an  appropriate  holder  and  attached  the  middle  finger  to  a 
string  to  which  a weight  was  added.  The  person  experimented  on  contracted  his 
flexor  muscles  and  thus  raised  at  a given  signal  a given  weight,  the  extent  of  the 
movement  being  recorded  simultaneously.  This  in  principle  is  the  ergograph 
shown  in  fig.  418.] 

Muscles  excited  to  contract  directly  become  sooner  fatigued  than  those  excited 


Fig.  419. 

Curves  obtained  by  the  ergograph  from  two  individuals,  A and  B. 


indirectly  (i.e.,  through  their  nerve).  The  fatigue-curve  is  a straight  line  only  for 
medium  Aveights,  for  small  weights  it  is  S-shaped,  and  for  larger  ones  it  is  a hyper- 
bola. 
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[Kronecker  found  in  tlie  case  of  frog’s  muscle  stimulated  electrically,  that  the 
“ fatigue-curve”  was  a straight  line  gradually  falling  towards  the  ah.scissa  (p.  614). 
Mosso,  however,  finds  that  more  usually  the  curve  obtained  is  like  fig.  419,  A,  or 
fig.  419,  B,  and  that  the  form  of  curve  is  nearly  constant  for  each  individual  under 
the  stlme  conditions  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  has  shown  tliat  the  fatigue-curve 
■obtained  by  raising  a weight  of  3 kilos,  with  the  ergograph  remains  constant  over 
an  interval  of  several  years.] 

A muscle  tetanised  continuously  by  electrical  stimuli  until  its  miiscular  energy  is  apparently 
e.xliausted,  still  retains  some  energy,  wliich  can  be  called  into  action  by  the  will.  Conversely, 
a muscle  which  no  longer  contracts  in  obedience  to  volitional  stimuli  will  contract  when  stimu- 
lated by  electrical  stimuli.  If  electrical  and  volitional  stimuli  act  directly  the  one  after  the 
other,  iti  this  way  complete  exhaustion  and  fatigue  of  the  muscle  may  be  brought  about. 
Mental  work  diminishes  considerably  the  muscular  force.  The  most  powerful  volitional 
muscular  contractions  cannot  be  increased  by  strong  electrical  stimulation  of  the  motor  nerves. 
On  the  contraiy,  if  the  motor  nerve  is  strongly  stimulated,  so  as  to  cause  a slightly  stronger 
contraction,  then  the  will  cannot  cause  the  muscle  to  contract  still  more.  Anremia  causes 
sym))toms  similar  to  fatigue,  but  a free  supply  of  blood  rapidly  restores  the  muscle.  Fatigue  of 
the  legs,  as  in  walking,  accelerates  the  fatigue  of  the  arms.  Sustained  wakefulness  and  fasting 
facilitate  fatigue.  Massage  favours  the  disappearance  of  fatigue  {Maggiora).  [There  would 
seem  to  be  a central  nervous  factor  associated  with  the  jiroduction  of  muscular  fatigue  ; for  if  a 
muscle  be  made  to  contract  voluntarily  until  it  no  longer  responds  to  volitional  stimuli,  and  if 
meantime  it  be  stimulated  to  contract  by  means  of  electrical  stimuli,  it  again — although  it  has 
been  contracting — becomes  capable  of  responding  to  volitional  stimuli.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
nerve-centres  also  became  fatigued  during  muscular  fatigue.  They  had  apparently  recovered  in 
the  interval.  Work  done  by  a fatigued  muscle  produces  far  more  injurious  consequences  than  a 
far  larger  amount  done  by  the  muscle  under  normal  conditions.  Fah’gue  of  other  muscles  than 
in  those  to  be  investigated,  e,g.,  forced  marching,  fatigues  even  the  unused  muscles,  c.g.,  of  the 
arms.] 


305.  STEUCTURE  AND  MECHANISM  OF  BONES  AND  JOINTS.— Bones 

exhibit  in  the  inner  architecture  of  tlieir  sj^ongiosa  an  arrangement  of  their  lamellte 
and  spicules  which  rejiresents  the  static  result  of  those  forces — pressure  and  traction 
-which  act  on  the  developing  bone  (§  447).  They  are  so  arranged  that,  Avith  the 
minimum  of  material,  they  aiford  the  greatest  resistance  as  a sujDporting  structure  or 
frameAvork  (77.  v.  Meye)',  Culmann,  Jid.  Wolff). 

[Structure  of  Bone. — Next  to  enamel,  bone  is  the  hardest  tissue  in  the  body. 
Its  hardness  is  due  to  the  presence  of  lime-salts,  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime.  If  "a 
bone  be  steeped  for  some  time  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  lime-salts  are  ex- 
tracted and  the  bone  loses  its  rigidity  ; it  becomes  soft,  and  pliable,  and  can  be  cut 
with  a knife  ; indeed,  such  a bone,  e.y.,  rib  or  fibula,  may  be  tied  into  a knot.  The 
lone,  Avhen  softened  or  decalcified,  still  retains  the  shape  and  general  structure  of  the 
original  bone.  If  a bone  be  burned  it  first  chars,  and,  finally,  only  the  ash  remains. 
iJie  organic  matter  is  all  burned  off,  and  noAv  the  bone  is  quite  brittle.] 

[Tlie  chemical  composition  of  dry  bone  is  approximately  as  folloAvs  : — 


Ossein  (collagen),  or  animal  matter, 
•Calcic  phosphate, 

Calcic  carbonate. 


31-03 

58-23 

7-32 


Calcic  lluorkle,  . . . U41 

Magnesic  phosphate,  . .1-32 

Sodic  chloride,  . . . 0-69] 

I *1°  “ ’“"8  Ijonc,  the  outer  part  is  seen  to 

ekrelum!,  “hfT'’  more  ospeeiall/ tovai'ds  the 

tremities  of  the  hone,  tlie  bony  texture  is  more  cancellated  or  spongy  There 

wln-Tbmti  1 The  spicules  of  bone 

order  in  e I 1 caiicelli  Or  spaces  in  cancellated  bone  are  arranged  in  a definite 

tutes  I c otl  i?r';  r stress.  This  consti- 

tutes the  aicliitectiu-e  of  tlie  bones.  In  the  central  ]iart  of  every  loim  bone  is  a 

n‘m,o  ‘'"=  coutaiL  thS  u.arro'v.l 

Du&es  embedded  m a fibrous  matrix.— The  ceUs  or  bone-cor- 

bres,  and  tlieie  is  a ground-substance  which  contains  the  lime  salts.  The  coi- 
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pusclcs  lie  ill  spaces  of  tlie  matrix  eallccl  lacunae,  ami  adjoining  lacunaj  communi- 
cate l)_y  numerous  tine  canals — canaliculi — -which  perforate  the  matrix  (fig.  420).] 
[A  fresh  hone  is  really  a complex  organ.  It  is  invested  externally  by  a fibrous 
membrane,  the  periostemn,  in  which  numerous  arteries  ramify  before  they  enter 
the  bone.  The  arteries  pass  into  the  hone  through  small  apertures,  ramify,  and  run 
in  channels  in  the  compact  bone,  the  Haversian  canals  (fig.  421).  Themedullary 
canal  contains  marrow,,  and  so  do  the  cancelli  at  the  ends  of  the  bone.  The 
medullary  canal  is  lined  by  a thin  vascular  membrane,  the  endosteum.] 

[Microscopic  Structure  of  Macerated  Compact  Bone. — A thin  transverse  section 
of  the  shaft  of  such  a bone  is  made  up  of  lamellse,  or  plates  disposed  as  follows  ; — 
Some  of  them  are  arranged  concentrically  with  reference  to  the  oiiter  .surface  of 
the. bone,  i.e.,  immediately  under  the  periosteum — these  are  the  peripheric lamellse  ; 
others  (5-15)  are  arranged  around  the  sections  of  the  Haversian  canals, — these  are 
the  Haversian  lamellae,  and  each  Haversian  canal  with  its  lamellae  constitutes 


an  Haversian  system  (fig.  420).  Some 
Haversian  systems,  but  they  always  are 
arcs  of  circles  with  longer  radii  than  the 
Haversian  lamellae ; they  are  inter- 
mediate or  interstitial  lamellae  (fig. 
420,  si).  Some  lamellae  are  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  central  marrow 
cavity,  and  are  the  peri-meduUary 
lamellae.] 


jV 


Fig.  420. 

Transverse  section  of  part  of  the  shaft  of  a 
human  femur.  H,  Haversian  canals  ; s, 
Haversian  lamellse  j sZ,  interstitial  lanielhe, 
0,  lacuna?  with  canaliculi.  x 40. 


vestiges  of  lamellae  lie  between  the 


Fig.  421. 


Longitudinal  section  of  the  diaphysis  of 
a human  femur  x 100.  a,  Haversian 
canals  ; h,  lacunne  seen  from  the  side  ; 
c,  from  the  surface. 


[In  the  transverse  section  of  each  Haversian  system  arc  sections 
flattened  spaces,  arranged  concentrically— the  lacunae  (fig.  420).  They  appeal 
blacirbecaE  dry  bone  they  are  filled  with  air.  From  these  lacini^  canahcuh, 
or  fine  branching  tubes,  proceed,  and  perforate  the  lamellte,  so  that  the  J 

from  adjacent  laciin®  anastomose.  The  innermost  laciinse  ^ 

Haversian  canal  of  their  own  system,  and  by  this  14  ^0^0 

carried  to  the  bone-corpuscles,  which  lie  in  the  lacunae  and  quite  close  to  the  oiitei- 
^st  paH  of  each  Haversian  ’system.  The  canaliculi  from  the  outermost  lacume  of 
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Uavorsi-in  systoiii  do  not  communicate  with  tlie  canaliculi  of  adjacent  systems 
S 0.:  tl.c,n»olvcs,  an,l  open  into  the  laemue  of  then'  otvn  eyste.n,  and 

nJut  of  X toellte,  several  lamelire  nsually  intervening  hetween  two  adjacent 

™Tsimrnev‘riibres  are  ealeilied  lil.res  which  pierce  obliiinely  or  at  right  angles 
tlie  neriidil'ic  and  interstitial  lamellffi.  Some  of  them  are  calcified  white  fihi 011s 
tissue,  and  others  are  yellow  or  elastic  fibres.  The  latter  are  more  abundant  in  the 

^""[xUlppeS^^^  presented  by  a longitudinal  section  of  compact  dry  bone  is  shown 

mie'^penosteiiin  is  a laminated  fibrous  membrane,  composed  chiefiy  of  fibrous 
tisLie.  It  consists  of  an  outer  fibrous  layer,  which  contains  many  blowl-vessels, 
and  branches  of  the  latter,  accompanied  by  connective-tissue,  pass  into  the  Haveisian 
canals  Tlie  inner  layer  contains  some  fibrous  tissue,  also  many  elastic  fibres,  am , 
esneciallv  in  voung  bones,  numerous  nucleated,  somewhat  cubical,  cells— the 
osteoblasts,  or  bone-forming  cells.  The  osteoblasts  form  several  layers  in  young 
bones,  and  in  adult  bones  they  exist  as  thin  flattened  cells,  lying  on  the  outermost 
peripheric  lamellie.  They  are  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  bone,  along  the 


Osteoblasts. 


Haversian  canal. 


I'ibvous  layer. 

- ' / rei  iosteum. 

I Layers  of 
osteoblasts. 

Y Osteoclast. 


Bone. 


..  Bone  corpuscle. 


Fig.  422. 

Transverse  section  of  a part  of  the  shaft  of  a long  hone,  decalcified  and  stained  with  picro- 

carmine  [Stirling),  x 350. 

Haversian  canals,  with  the  blood-vessels.  They  form  bone — secrete  or  form  bone 
around  themselves — and,  in  doing  so,  become  embedded,  as  it  were,  in  the  products 
of  their  own  activity ; and,  when  so  embedded  in  osseous  tissue,  they  are  then  called 
boj^-corpuscles,  so  that  bone-corpuscles  are  embedded  osteoblasts.  In  a section 
of  a softened  fresh  bone  which  lias  been  stained,  it  is  easy  to  see  bone-corpuscles 
lying  in  their  lacume  (fig.  422).] 

[The  marrow  of  bone  is  of  two  varieties,  yellow  and  red.  Yellow  marrow 
occurs  in  the  medullary  canal,  and  is  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  fat-cells.  Red 
marrow,  however,  occurs  chiefly  in  the  heads  of  large  bones,  in  short  bones,  ribs, 
flat  bones  of  the  skull,  and  is  really  a blood-forming  organ  (§  7).  It  contains 
several  varieties  of  cells — small,  round,  nucleated  cells — the  marrow  cell  closely 
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resembling  lympb-corpuseles;  others,  not  unlike  these,  but  with  a yellowish  tint,  the 
erythroblasts,  from  which  rod  blood-corpuscles  are  formed.  It  also  contains  large 
multi-nucleated  cells,  osteoclasts  or  myeloplaxes.  These  osteoclasts  absorb  or 
eat  away  bone,  and  are  the  structures  concerned  in  the  absorption  of  bone  during 
certain  stages  of  bone-development  (fig.  422).] 

I.  The  joints  pevniit  the  freest  movements  of  one  bone  upon  another  [sucii  as  exist  between 
the  extremities  of  the  bones  of  tlie  limbs.  In  other  cases  .sutures  are  formed,  which,  while 
permitting  no  movement,  allow  the  contents  of  the  cavity  which  they  surround  to  enlarge,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  cranium].  The  articular  end  of  a fresh  bone  is  covered  with  a thin  layer  or 
plate  of  hyaline  cartilage,  or  “encrusting  cartilage,”  which  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity 
moderates  any  shocks  or  impulses  communicated  to  the  bones.  The  surface  of  the  articular 
cartilage  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  facilitates  an  easy  gliding  movement  of  the  one  surface  upon 
the  other.  At  the  outer  boundary  line  of  the  cartilage  there  is  fi.xed  the  capsule  of  the  joint, 
which  encloses  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  like  a sac.  The  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  is 
lined  by  a synovial  membrane,  which  secretes  the  sticky,  semi-fluid,  synovia,  moistening  the 
joint.  The  outer  .surface  of  the  capsule  is  provided  at  various  parts  with  bands  of  fibrous  tissue, 
some  of  which  strengthen  it,  whilst  others  restredn  or  limit  the  movement  of  the  joint.  Some 
osseous  pi'ocesses  limit  the  movements  of  particular  joints,  c.cj.,  the  coronoid  proce.ss  of  the 
ulna,  which  permits  the  fore-arm  to  be  flexed  on  the  ujiper  arm  only  to  a certain  extent ; the 
olecranon,  which  prevents  over-extension  at  the  elbow-joint.  The  joint-surfaces  are  kept  in 
apposition — (1)  by  the  adhesion  of  the  synovia-covered  smooth  articular  surface  ; (’2)  by  the 
capsule  and  its  flbi'ous  bands  : and  (3)  by  the  elastic  ten.sion  and  contraction  of  the  muscles. 


Calcified 

c.artilnge. 


[Structure  of  Articular  Cartilage. — The  thin  layer  of  hyaline  encrusting  carti- 
lage is  fixed  by  an  irregular  surface  upon  the  corre- 
sponding surface  of  the  head  of  the  bone  (fig.  423). 
In  a vertical  section  through  the  articular  cartilage  of 
a bone  which  has  been  softened  in  chromic  or  other 
suitable  acid,  we  observe  that  the  cartilage-cells  are 
fiatteued  near  the  free  surface  of  the  cartilage,  and 
Hyaline  their  long  axes  are  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  joint ; 
cartilage  lower  dowii,  the  cells  are  arranged  in  irregular  groups, 
and  further  down  still,  nearer  the  bone,  in  columns  or 
rows,  whose  long  axis  is  in  the  long  axis  of  the  bone. 
These  rpws  are  produced  by  transverse  cleavage  of 
pre-existing  cells.  In  the  upper  two-thirds  or  thereby 
the  matrix  of  the  cartilage  is  hyaline,  but  in  the 
loAver  third,  near  the  bone,  the  matrix  is  granular 
and  sometimes  fibrillated.  This  is  the  calcified  zone, 
Avhich  is  impregnated  with  lime  salts,  and  sharply 
defined  hy  a necirhj  straight  line  from  the  hyaline  zone 
above  it,  and  by  a very  bold  ^cavy  line  from  the 
osseous  head  of  the  bone.] 

Synovial  Membrane.  — Synovial  membrane  consists  of 
bundles  of  delicate  connective-tissue  mixed  with  elastic  tissvre, 
while  on  its  inner  surface  it  is  provided  with  folds,  some  ot 
which  contain  fat,  and  others  blood-vessels  (synovial  yilli). 
The  inner  surface  is  lined  with  endothelium.  The  lutra- 
capsular  ligaments  and  cartilages  are  not  covered  by  the 
synovial  membrane,  nor  are  they  covered  by  eiulothehum. 

'I'lie  synovia  is  a colourless,  stringy,  alkaline  fluid,  with  a 
chemical  composition  closely  allied  to  that  of  transudations  with  this  dilference,  that  it 
contains  niSmncin,  together  with  albumin  and  traces  of  fat.  Excessive  movement  diminishes 
its  amount,  makes  it  more  inspissated,  and  increases  the  mucin,  but  diminishes  the  salts. 

Joints  may  be  divided  into  several  classes,  according  to  the  kind  of  movement 
which  they  permit : — 

1.  Joints  with  movement  round  one  axis  : (a)  The 


Bone. 


Vertical  section  of  articular  car 
tilage  {Stirling). 
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nhce  it  moves  only  on  one  axis  of  the  cylinder  or  sphere.  The  joints  of  tlie  fingers  ami  toes  are 
hingtjiilitsTf  this  description.  Lateral  ligaments,  which  prevent  a lateral  displacement  of 

is  a modification  of  the  simple  hinge  form  {Lawjcr,  Henke),  e.g.,the 
hnmemmhmr  artfcnlation.  Strictly  speaking,  simple  flexion  and  extension  do  not  take  place 
at  the  elbow-ioint,  but  the  ulna  moves  on  the  capitelliim  of  the  humeius  like  a nut  on  a bolt  , 
in  the  ri<dit  humerus,  the  ^rew  is  a right  spiral,  in  the  left,  a left  spiral.  The  ankle-joint  is 
another  example  ; the  nut  or  female  screw  is  the  tibial  surface,  the  light  joint  is  like  a left- 
handed  serew,^lm  left  the  reverse,  (b)  The  Pivot-Joint  (rotatona),  with  a cylindrical  surface 

the  joint  between  the  atlas  and  the  axis,  the  axis  of  rotation  being  around  the  odontoid 
nrocess  of  the  axis,  in  the  acts  of  pronation  and  supination  of  the  fore-arm  at  the  elbow- 
ioint  the  axis  of  rotation  is  from  the  middle  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  of  the  head  of  the  radius 
to  the  styloid  proce.ss  of  the  ulna.  The  other  joints  which  assist  in  these  movements  are  above 
the  joint  between  the  circumferential  part  of  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  sigmoid  cavity  of 
the  ulna,  and  beloio  the  joint,  between  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius  which  moves  over  the 

rounded  lower  end  of  the  ulna.  . ,,  j 

2.  Joints  with  movements  round  two  axes.— (a)  Such  joints  have  two  iineriually  curved 
surfaces  which  intersect  each  othei'T"  hut  which  lie  in  the  same  direction,  e.g.,  the  atlanto- 
occipital  joint,  or  the  wrist-joint,  at  which  lateral  movements,  as  well  as  flexion  and  extension, 
take  place.  (6)  Joints  witli  curved  surfaces,  which  intersect  each  other,  but  which  do  not  lie 
in  the  same  direction.  To  this  group  belong  the  saddle-shaped  articulations,  whose  surface  is 
concave  in  one  direction,  but  convex  in  the  other,  c.g.,  the  joint  between  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  thumb  and  tlie  trapezium.  The  chief  movements  are— (1)  flexion  and  extension,  (2) 
abduction  and  adduction.  Further,  to  a limited  degree,  movement  is  possible  in  all  other 
directions  ; and,  lastly,  a pyramidal  movement  can  be  described  by  the  thumb. 

3.  Joints  with  movement  on  a spiral  articular  surface  (spiral  joints),  e.g.,  the  knee-joint 
{Gooclsir).  The  condyle  of  the  femur,  curved  from  before  backwards,  in  the  antero-posterior 
section  of  its  articular  surface,  represents  a spiral  {Ed.  Weber),  whose  centre  lies  nearer  the 
posterior  part  of  the  condyle,  and  whose  radius  vector  increases  from  behind,  downwards  and 
forwards.  Flexion  and  extension  are  the  chief  movements.  The  strong  lateral  ligaments  arise 
from  the  condyles  of  the  femur  corresponding  to  the  centre  of  the  spiral,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
head  of  the  fibula  and  internal  condyle  of  the  tibia.  When  the  knee-joint  is  strongly  flexed, 
the  lateral  ligaments  are  relaxed— they  become  tense  as  the  extension  increases  ; and  when  the 
knee-joint  is  fully  extended,  they  act  quite  like  tense  bands  which  secure  the  lateral  fixation  of 
tlie  joint.  Corresponding  to  the  spiral  form  of  the  articular  surface,  flexion  and  extension  do  not 
take  place  around  one  axis,  but  the  axis  moves  continually  with  the  point  of  contact ; the  axis 
moves  also  in  a spiral  direction.  The  greatest  flexion  and  extension  cover  an  angle  of  about 
145°.  The  anterior  crucial  ligament  is  more  tense  during  extension,  and  acts  as  a check  liga- 
ment for  too  great  extension,  while  the  posterior  is  more  tense  during  flexion,  and  is  a check 
ligament  for  too  great  flexion.  The  movements  of  extension  and  flexion  at  the  knee  are  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  joint  has  a screw-like  movement,  in  that  during  the  greater 
extension  the  leg  moves  outwards.  Hence,  the  thigh,  when  the  leg  is  fixed,  must  be  rotated 
outwards  during  flexion.  Pronation  and  supination  take  place  during  the  greatest  flexion  to 
the  extent  of  41°  {Albert)  at  the  knee-joint,  while  with  the  greatest  extension  it  is  nil.  It 
occurs  because  the  external  condyle  of  the  tibia  rotates  on  the  internal.  In  all  positions  during 
flexion,  the  crucial  ligaments  are  fairly  and  uniformly  tense,  whereby  the  articular  surfaces  are 
against  each  other.  Owing  to  their  arrangement,  during  increasing  tension  of  the  anterior 
ligament  (extension),  the  condyles  of  the.feinur  must  roll  more  on  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  while  by  increasing  tension  of  the  posterior  ligament  (flexion),  they 
must  pass  more  backwards. 

4.  Joints  with  the  axis  of  rotation  round  one  fixed  point. — These  are  the  freely  movable 
arthrodial  joints.  The  movements  can  take  place  around  innumerable  axes,  which  all  intei-- 
.sect  each  other  in  the  centre  of  rotation.  One  articular  surface  is  nearly  spherical,  the  other  is 
cup-sha])ed.  The  shoulder  and  hip-joints  ai'e  typical  “ball-and-socket-joints.”  We  may 
represent  the  movements  as  taking  place  around  three  axes,  intersecting  each  other  at  rif^ht 
angles.  The  movements  which  can  be  performed  at  these  joints  may  be  grouped  as:— (1) 
pendulum-like  movements  in  any  plane,_  (2)  rotation  round  the  long  axis  of  the  limb,  and  (3) 
circumscribing  movements  [circumduction],  such  as  are  made  round  the  circumference  of  a 
sphere  ; tlie  centre  is  in  the  point  of  rotation  of  the  joint,  while  the  circumference  is  described 
by  tlie  limb  itself. 

Limited  arthrodial  joints  are  ball  joints  with  limited  movements,  and  where  rotation  on  the 
long  axis  is  wanting,  e.g.,  the  metacarpo-i>halangeal  joints. 

5.  Eigid  joints  or  amphiarthroses  are  characterised  by  the  fact  that  movement  may  occur  in 
all  dy:££tions,  but  only  to  a very  limited  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  tough  and  unyielding 
exteinal  ligaments.  Both  articular  surfaces  are  usually  about  the  same  size,  and  are  nearly 
plime  surfaces,  c.(/.,  the  articulations  of  the  carpal  and  the  tarsal  bones. 

. Symphyses,  synchondroses,  and  syndesmoses  unite  bones  without  the  formation  of  a 
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proper  articular  cavity,  are  movable  in  all  directions,  but  only  to  the  slightest  extent.  Pliysio- 
logically  they  are  closely  related  to  amphiarthrodial  joints. 

III.  Sutures  unite  bones  without  iiermitting  any  movement.  The  physiological  importance 
or  the  suture  is  that  the  bones  can  still  grow  at  their  edges,  which  tlius  renders  possible  the 
distention  of  the  cavity  enclosed  by  the  bones  [Ilcrm.  v.  Maijer). 

306.  AERANGEMENT  AND  USES  OF  MUSCLES.— The  mu.scle.s  form  45 
per  cent,  of  the  total  mass  of  the  body,  those  of  the  right  side  being  heavier  tlian 
tliose  on  tire  left.  Mnscles  may  he  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  as  far  as  their 
mechanical  actions  are  concerned  : — 


A.  Muscles  without  a definite  origin  and  insertion: — 


1.  The  hollow  muscles  surrounding  globular,  oval,  or  irregular  cavities,  such 
as  the  urinary  bladder,  gall-bladder,  uterus,  and  heart ; or  the  walls  of  more  or  less 
cylindrical  canals  (intestinal  tract,  muscular  gland-ducts,  ureters,  Fallopian  tubes, 
vasa  deferentia,  blood-vessels,  lymphatics).  In  all  these  cases  the  muscular  fibres 
are  arranged  in  several  layers,  e.g.,  in  a longitudinal  and  a circular  layer,  and  some- 
times also  in  an  oblique  layer.  All  these  layers  act  together  and  thus  diminish  the 
cavity.  It  is  inadmissible  to  ascribe  different  mechanical  effects  to  the  different 
layers,  e.g.,  that  the  circular  filjres  of  the  intestine  narrow  it,  while  the  longitudinal 
dilate  it.  Both  sets  of  fibres  rather  seem  to  act  simultaneously,  and  diminish  the 
cavity  by  making  it  narro’wer  and  shorter  at  the  same  time.  The  only  case  where 
muscular  fibres  may  act  in  partially  dilating  the  cavity  is  when,  owing  to  pressure 
from  Avithout,  or  from  partial  contraction  of  some  fibres,  a fold,  projecting  into  the 
lumen,  has  been  formed.  When  the  fibres,  necessarily  stretching  across  the  depres- 
sion thereby  produced,  contract,  they  must  tend  to  undo  it,  i.e.,  enlarge  the  cavitj''. 
The  various  layers  are  all  innervated  from  the  same  motor  source,  Avhich  supports 
the  view  of  their  conjoint  action. 

2.  The  sphincters  surround  an  opening  or  a short  canal,  and  by  their  action 
they  either  constrict  or  close  it,  e.g.,  the  folloAving  “sphincter  muscles”: — 
sphincter  pupillte,  palpebrarum,  oris,  pylori,  ani,  cunni,  urethrse. 

B.  Muscles  with  a definite  origin  and  insertion: — 

1 . The  origin  is  completely  fixed  Avhen  the  muscle  is  in  action.  The  course 
of  the  muscular  fibres,  as  they  pass  to  Avhere  they  are  inserted,  permits  of  the 
insertion  being  approximated  in  a straight  line  toAvards  their  origin  during  con- 
traction, e.g.,  the  attolens,  attrahens,  and  retrahentes  of  the  outer  ear,  and  the 
rhomboidei.  Some  of  these  muscles  are  inserted  into  soft  parts  Avhich  necessarily 
must  folloAV  the  line  of  traction,  e.g.,  the  azygos  uvulse,  levator  palati  mollis,  and 
most  of  the  muscles  Avhich  arise  from  bone  and  are  inserted  into  the  skin,  such  as 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  styloglossus,  stylopharyngeus,  &c. 

2.  Both  Origin  and  Insertion  movable. — In  this  case  the  movements  of  iDoth 
points  are  inversely  as  the  resistance  to  be  overcome.  The  resistance  is  often 
voluntary,  Avhich  may  be  increased  either  at  the  origin  or  insertion  of  the  muscle. 
Thus,  the  sternocleidomastoid  may  act  either  as  a depressor  of  the  head  or  as  an 
elevator  of  the  chest ; the  pectoralis  minor  may  act  as  an  abductor  and  depressor 
of  the  shoulder,  or  as  an  elevator  of  the  3rd  to  5th  ribs  (AAdien  the  shoulder  girdle 


is  fixed).  „ , . . T 1 £ 

3.  Angular  Course. — Many  muscles  having  a fixed  origin  are  diverted  from 

their  straight  course ; either  their  fibres  or  their  tendons  may  be  bent  out  of  the 
straio-lit  course.  Sometimes  the  curving  is  slight,  as  in  the  occipito-frontalis  and 
levator  palpebrie  superioris,  or  the  tendon  may  form  an  angle  round  some  bony 
process,  Avhereby  the  muscular  traction  acts  in  quite  a different  direction,  ^.e.,  as  if 
the  muscle  acted  directly  from  this  process  upon  its  point  of  insertion,  e.g.,  the 
obliqiius  oculi  superior,  tensor  tympani,  tensor  veli  palatini,  obturator  internus. 

4.  Many  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  act  upon  the  long  bones  as  upon 
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levers: — (a)  Sonic  act  upon  a lever  with  one  ann,  in  which  case  the  insertion  of 
the  muscle  (power)  and  tlie  weight  lie  upon  one  side  of  the  fulcrum  or  point  of 
support,  e.f/.,  biceps,  deltoid.  The  insertion  (or  power)  often  lies  very  close  to 
the  fulcrum.  In  such  a case,  the  rapiditif  of  the  movement  at  the  end  of  the  lever 
is  greatly  increased,  but  force  is  lost  \i.e.,  what  is  gained  in  rapidity  is  lost  in, 
power].  This  arrangement  has  this  advantage,  that,  owing  to  the  slight  contraction 
of  the  muscle,  little  energy  is  evolved,  which  would  be  the  case  had  the  muscular 
contraction  been  more  considerable  (§  300,  I.,  3).  (i)  The  muscles  act  upon  the 

bones  as  upon  a lever  with  two  arms,  in  wliich  case  the  power  (insertion  of  the 
muscle)  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  fulcrum  oiiposite  to  the  weiglit,  e.y.,  the 
tricejis  and  muscles  of  the  calf.  In  both  cases,  the  muscular  force  necessary  to 
overcome  the  resistance  is  estimated  by  the  j^rinciples  of  the  lever : equilibrium  is 
established  when  the  static  moments  ( = product  of  the  power  in  its  vertical 
distance  from  the  fulcrum)  are  equal ; or  when  the  power  and  weight  are  inversely 
proportional,  as  their  vertical  distance  from  the  fulcrum. 


[The  Bony  Levers. — All  the  three  orders  of  levers  are  met  with  in  the  body.  Indeed,  in  the 
elbow-joint  all  the  three  orders  are  represented.  The  annexed 
scheme  shows  the  relative  positions  of  P,  W,  and  F (fig.  424). 

The  first  order  represented  by  such  a movement  as  nodding  the 
head,  the  second  by  raising  the  body  on  the  tiptoes  by  the  muscles 
of  the  calf,  and  the  third  by  the  action  of  the  biceps  in  raising  the 
fore-arm.  At  the  elbow-joint,  the  first  order  is  illustrated  by  ex- 
teuding  the  flexed  fore-arm  on  the  upper  arm,  as  in  striking  a blow 
on  the  table,  where  the  triceps  attached  to  the  olecranon  is  the 
power,  the  trochlea  the  lulcrum,  and  the  hand  the 
the  hand  rest  on  the  table  and  the  body  be  raised 
the  hand  is  the  fulcrum,  while  the  triceps  is  the  power  raising 
the  humerus  and  the  parts  resting  on  it  (W).  The  third  order 
has  already  been  refeiTed  to,  c.g.,  flexing  the  fore-arm.] 

Direction  of  Action.-  ti-  ,• ^ ,,  . •< 
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Fig.  424. 

The  three  orders  of  levers. 


fmvp  niifl  most  important  to  observe  the  direction  in  which  the  muscular 

foue  and  weight  act  upon  the  lever-arm.  Thus,  the  direction  may  be  vertical  to  tlmTver  lA 


on 


— VIA  uuuua. 

power  acting  ojtlnjuely  upon  the  lever.  The  static  iiiomeiit  of  a 
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horizontally  a weight  (L)  lying  on  the  fore-ann  or  in  the  hand,  then  the  power  of  the  biceiw 
( = A)  IS  oh  aineil  from  the  fornuila,  A y x^V  x Z,  i.e.,  A = (P  a-  Z)  : y x.  It  is  evident 
that,  when  the  radius  is  depressed  to  the  position  x C,  the  result  is  dilferent  ; then  the  force  of 
the  biceps  =Aj  -(P,  n .r)  : 0 a-.  In  lig.  425,  II.,  TF  is  the  tibia,  F,  the  ankle-joint,  MC. 
the  loot  in  a horizontal  position.  The  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  ( = a)  neees.snry 
.to  equalise  a force,  y,  directed  from  below-  against  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot,  would  be 
n = {p  M F)  : F C.  If  the  foot  be  altered  to  the  position  R S,  the  force  of  the  muscles  of 
the  calf  would  then  be  = M F)  : F C. 


In  muscles  also,  which,  like  the  coraco-hrachialis  are  stretched  over  the  angle  of 
a hinge,  the  same  result  obtains. 

In  fig.  425,  III.,  HE  is  the  humerus,  E,  the  elbow-joint,  E R,  the  radius,  B R,  the  coraco- 
brachialis.  Its  moment  in  this  position  is  = A,  re  E.  When  the  radius  is  raised  to  E Ri, 
then  itis  _=  A,  re  E.  We  must  notice,  however,  that  B R,  < B R.  Hence,  the  absolute 
muscular  force  must  be  less  in  the  flexed  position,  because  every  muscle,  as  it  becomes  shorter, 
lifts  less  weight.  What  is  lost  in  power  is  gained  by  the  elongation  of  the  lever-arm. 

5.  Many  muscles  have  a double  action ; when  contracted  in  the  ordinary  way 
they  execute  a combined  movement,  e.ff.,  the  biceps  is  a flexor  and  supinator  of 
the  fore-arm.  If  one  of  these  movements  be  prevented  by  the  action  of  other 
muscles,  the  muscle  takes  no  part  in  the  execution  of  the  other  movement. 


If  the  fore-arm  be  strongly  pronated  and  flexed  in  this  position,  the  biceps  takes  no  part 
therein  ; or,  when  the  elbow-joint  is  rigidly  supinated,  only  the  supinator  brevis  acts,  not  the 
biceps.  The  muscles  of  mastication  are  another  example.  The  masseter  elevates  the  lower  jaw, 
and  at  the  .same  time  pulls  it  forward.  If  the  depressed  jaw,  however,  be  .sti'ongly  pulled  back- 
wards when  the  jaw  is  raised,  the  masseter  is  not  concerned.  The  temporal  muscle  raises  the 
jaw,  and  at  the  same  time  pulls  it  backw-ards.  If  the  depressed  jaw  be  raised  after  being  pushed 
forward,  then  the  temporal  is  not  concerned  in  its  elevation. 


6.  Muscles  acting  on  two  or  more  joints  are  those  wdiich,  in  their  course  from 
their  origin  to  their  insertion,  pass  over  turn  or  more  joints.  Either  the  tendons 
may  deviate  from  a straight  course,  e.g.,  the  extensors  and  flexors  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  as  -when  the  latter  are  flexed  ; or  the  direction  is  always  straight,  e.g.,  the 
gastrocnemius.  The  muscles  of  this  group  present  the  following  points  of  interest — 
(a)  The  phenomenon  of  so-called  “ active  insufficiency.”  If  the  position  of  the 
joints  over  which  the  muscle  passes  be  so  altered  that  its  origin  and  insertion 
come  too  near  each  other,  the  muscle  may  require  to  contract  so  much  before  it 
can  act  on  the  bones  attached  to  it,  that  it  cannot  contract  actively  any  further 
than  to  the  extent  of  the  shortening  from  which  it  begins  to  he  active  ; e.g.,  when 
the  knee-joint  is  bent,  the  gastrocnemius  can  no  longer  produce  plantar  flexion  of 
the  foot,  but  the  traction  on  the  tendo  Achillis  is  produced  by  the  soleus.  (b) 
“ Passive  insufficiency  ” is  shown  by  many  jointed  muscles  under  the  following 
circumstances  : — In  certain  positions  of  the  joint,  a muscle  may  be  so  stretched 
that  it  may  act  like  a rigid  strap,  and  thus  limit  or  prevent  the  action  of  other 
muscles,  e.g.,  the  gastrocnemius  is  too  short  to  permit  complete  dorsal  flexion  of 
the  foot  when  the  knee  is  extended.  The  long  flexors  of  the  leg,  arising  from  the 
tuber  ischii,  are  too  short  to  permit  complete  extension  of  the  knee-joint  when  the 
hip-joint  is  flexed  at  an  acute  angle.  The  extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers  are  too 
short  to  permit  of  complete  flexion  of  the  joints  of  the  fingers  when  the  hand  is 


completely  flexed. 

" Synergetic  muscles  are  those  which  together  subserve  a 


certain  kind  of 


movement,  e.g.,  the  flexors  of  the  leg,  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  and  others.  The 
abdominal  muscles  act  along  with  the  diaphragm  in  diminishing  the  abdomen 
durinf  straining,  while  the  muscles  of  inspiration  or  expiration,  even  the  diflerent 
origins  of  one  muscle,  or  the  two  bellies  of  a biventral  muscle,  may  be  regarded 

from  the  same  point  of  view.  fim 

Antagonistic  muscles  are  those  which,  during  their  action,  have  exactly  tlie 
opposite  elfect  of  other  muscles,  e.g.,  flexors  and  extensors— pronators  and  supina- 
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tors— adductors  and  abductors— L*lcvators  and  depressor-s- 


•sphincters  and  dilators — 


insi)iratory  and  exitiratory.  i • - i- 

When  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  full  power  of  our  muscles  into  action  we 

( I uite  involuntarily  liriiig  them  lieforehand  into  a condition  of  the  greatest  tension, 
as  a muscle  in  tb'is  condition  is  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  doing  wo^ 
300  1.  3).  Conversely,  when  we  execute  delieate  movements  recpiirmg  little 
cmer-w,  we  select  a position  in  which  the  corresponding  muscle  is  already  shortened. 

Alftho  lasdiV  of  the  boily  are  connected  with  muscles,  which,  when  they  contract,  alter  the 
tension  of  the  former,  so  that  they  are  in  a certain  sense  aiioneuroses  or  tendons  ol  the  lattei 
{K.  Banldebcn).  [For  the  importance  of  muscular  movements  and  those  of  fascue  in  connection 
with  the  movements  of  the  lymph,  see  § 201.] 


307.  GYMNASTICS;  MOTOR  PATHOLOGICAL  VARIATIONS.— Gym- 
nastic exercise  is  most  important  for  the  proper  development  of  the  muscle.s  and 
motor  power,  and  it  ought  to  be  commenced  in  both  sexes  at  an  early  age.  Syste- 
matic muscular  actit'ity  increases  the  volume  of  the  muscles,  and  enables  them 
to  do  more  work.  The  amount  of  blood  is  increased  Avith  increase  in  the  musculai 
development,  while  at  the  same  time  the  bones  and  ligaments  become  more  resist- 
ant. As  the  circulation  is  more  lively  in  an  active  muscle,  gymnastics  faA^our  the 
circulation,  and  ought  to  be  practised,  especially  by  persons  of  sedentary  habits, 
Avho  are  apt  to  suffer  from  congestion  of  blood  in  abdominal  organs  (e.</.,  hsemorr- 
hoids),  as  it  favours  the  movement  of  the  tissue  juices  [§  201].  An  active  muscle 
also  uses  more  0 and  produces  more  COo,  so  that  respiration  is  also  excited.  The 
total  increase  of  the  metabolism  gives  rise  to  the  feeling  of  well-being  and  Adgour, 
diminishes  abnormal  irritability,  and  dispels  the  tendency  to  fatigue.  The  whole 
body  becomes  firmer,  and  specifically  heavier  (Jdger). 

By  Ling’s,  or  the  Swedish  system,  a systematic  attempt  is  made  to  strengthen  certain  Aveak 
muscles,  or  groups  of  muscles,  Avhose  weakness  might  lead  to  the  production  of  deformities. 
The.se  muscles  are  exercised  systematically  by  opposing  to  them  resistances,  Avhich  must  either 
be  OA'erconie,  or  against  which  the  patient  must  strive  by  muscular  action. 

Massage,  which  consists  in  kneading,  pressing,  or  rubbing  the  muscles,  favours  the  blood- 
stream ; hence,  this  system  may  be  advantageously  used  for  .such  muscles  as  are  so  weakened  by 
disease  that  an  independent  treatment  by  means  of  gymnastics  cannot  be  adopted.  [The 
importance  of  massage  as  a restorative  practice  in  getting  rid  of  the  waste  products  of  muscular 
activity  has  been  already  referred  to  (§  304).] 

Disturbances  of  the  normal  movements  may  iiartly  affect  the  passive  motor  organs  (e.g.,  the 
bones,  joints,  ligaments,  and  aponeuroses),  or  the  active  organs  (muscles  with  tlieir  tendons, 
and  motor  nerves). 

Passive  Organs. — Fractures,  caries  and  necrosi.s,  and  inflammation  of  the  bones,  AA’hich  make 
movements  painful,  influence  or  even  make  movement  impossible.  Similarly,  dislocations, 
relaxation  of  the  ligaments,  arthritis,  or  anchylosis  interfere  Avith  movement.  Also  curvature  of 
bones,  hyperostosis  or  exostosis  ; lateral  curvature  of  the  vertebral  column  (Scoliosis),  back- 
ward angular  curvature  (Kyphosis),  or  forward  curvature  (Lordosis).  The  latter  interfere  Avith 
respiration.  In  the  lower  extremities,  which  have  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  body,  genu 
valgum  may  occur  in  flabby,  tall,  rapidly-gi’owing  individuals,  especially  in  some  trades,  e.g., 
in  bakers.  The  opposite  form,  genu  varum,  is  generally  a result  of  rickets.  Flat  foot  depends 
upon  a depression  of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  whicli  then  no  longer  rests  upon  its  three  points  of 
support.  Its  causes  seem  to  be  similar  to  those  of  genu  valgum.  The  ligaments  of  the  small 
tersal  joints  are  stretched,  and  the  long  axis  of  the  foot  is  usually  dhected  outwards  ; the 
inner  margin  of  the  foot  is  more  turned  to  the  ground,  while  pain  in  the  foot  and  malleoli 
make  wiilking  and  standing  impossible.  Club-foot  (Talipes  varus),  in  which  the  inner  margin 
of  the  foot  is  raised,  and  the  point  of  the  toes  is  directed  inwards  and  downwards,  depends 
upon  imperfect  development  during  Imtal  life.  All  children  are  born  Avith  a certain  very 
slight  degree  of  bending  of  the  foot  in  this  direction.  TaUpes  equinus,  in  which  the  toes,  and 
1.  calcaneus,  in  which  the  heel  touches  the  ground,  usually  depend  upon  contracture  of  the 
nuwcles  causing  reese  positions  of  the  foot,  or  upon  paralysis  of  the  antagonistic  muscles. 

Rickets  and  Osteomalacia.— If  the  earthy  salts  be  Avithheld  from  the  food,  the  bones 
gi’aflually  undergo  a change ; they  become  thin,  translucent,  and  may  even  bend  under 
pressure  In  certain  persistent  defects  of  nutritiou,  the  lime  and  other  salts  of  the  food  are  not 
absorbed  giving  rise  to  rachitis  or  rickets,  in  children.  If  fully  formed  bones  lo.se  their  lime- 
•sa  s to  the  extent  of  ^ to  (halisterisis)  they  become  brittle  and  soft  (osteomalacia).  This 

occurs  to  a limited  extent  in  old  age. 
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DISEASES  AFFECTING  MUSCLES. 


iUUOUl.i!.r5.  [Sec.  307. 

Miiscles.— The  normal  nutrition  of  muscle  is  intimately  dependent  on  a proper  supply  of 
sodviim  chlonde  and  potash  salts  in  the  food,  as  these  form  integral  parts  of  the  musculaV  tissue 
[Kemmetich,  Forster)  Besides  the  atrophic  changes  which  occur  in  the  muscles  when  these 

' ° of  the  central  nervous  system  and  digestive  appa- 

ratns  and  the  animals  ultimately  die  The  condition  of  tl.e  muscles  during  inanition  is  given 
m ^ 237.  1 muscles  and  bones  be  kept  inactive,  they  tend  to  atrophy  (§  244).  In  atrophic 

muscles,  and  in  cases  o(  anchylosis,  there  is  an  enormous  increase,  or  “atrophic  proliferation,” 
of  the  muscle-corpuscles  which  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  contractile  contents 
{Lolmhcirn).  A certain  degree  ol  muscular  atrophy  takes  place  in  old  age.  The  uterus  after 
delivery  undergoes  a great  decrease  in  size  and  weight— from  1000  to  350  grams— due  chiefly 
to  the  uimiuislied  blood-supply  to  the  organ.  In  chronic  lead  ])oisonincj,  the  extensors  and 
luterossei  chiefly  undergo  atrophy.  Atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  muscles  are  followed  by 
shorteniiig  and  thinning  of  the  bones  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached. 

Section  and  paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves  cause  palsy  of  the  muscles,  thus  rendering  them 
inactive,  and  the}’’  ultimately  degenerate.  Atrophy  also  occurs  after  inflammation  or  softening 
of  tlie  multipolar  nerve-cells  in  the  anterior  horn  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  the 
motor  miclei  (facial,  spinal  accessory,  and  hypoglossal  of  Stilling  in  the  medulla  oblongata),  in 
the  muscles  connected  with  these  parts.  Rapid  atrophy  takes  place  in  certain  forms  of  spinal 
paralysis  and  in  acute  bulbar  paralysis  (paralysis  of  the  medulla  oblongata),  and  in  a chronic 
form  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy  and  progressive  bulbar  paralysis.  The  muscles  and  their 
nerves  become  small  and  soft.  The  muscles  show  many  nuclei,  the  sarcous  substance  becomes 
fatty,  and  ultimately  disappears.  According  to  Charcot,  these  areas  are  at  the  same  time  the 
trophic  centres  for  the  nerves  proceeding  from  them,  as  well  as  for  the  muscles  belonging  to 
them.  According  to  Friedreich,  the  primary  lesion  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  in  the 
muscles,  and  is  due  to  a primary  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  muscle,  resulting  in  atrophy 
and  degenei’ative  changes,  while  the  nerve-centres  are  affected  secondarily,  just  as  after  amputa- 
tion of  a limb,  the  corresponding  part  of  the  spinal  cord  degenerates. 

In  pseudo-hypertrophic  muscular  atrophy  the  muscular  fibres  atrophy  completely,  with 
copious  development  of  fat  and  connective-tissue  between  the  fibres,  without  the  nerves  or  spinal 
cord  undergoing  degeneration.  The  muscular  substance  may  also  undergo  amyloid  or  wax-like 
degeneration,  whereby  the  amyloid  substance  infiltrates  the  tissue  (§  249,  VI.).  Sometimes 
atrophic  muscles  have  a.  deep  brown  colo%ir,  due  to  a change  of  the  haemoglobin  of  the  muscle. 
When  muscles  are  much  used  they  hypertrophy,  as  the  heart  in  certain  cases  of  valvular  lesion 
or  obstruction  (§  40),  the  bladder,  and  intestine.  [In  true  hypertrophy  there  is  an  increased 
number,  or  increase  in  the  size,  of  its  tissue  elements,  throughout  the  entire  tissue  or  organ, 
without  any  deposit  of  a foreign  body.  Perhaps,  in  hypertrophy  of  the  bladder,  the  thickened 
muscular  coat  not  only  serves  to  overcome  resistance,  but  it  olfers  greater  resistance  to  bursting 
under  the  increased  intra-vesical  pressure.  Mere  enlargement  is  not  hypertrophy,  for  this  may 
be  brought  about  by  foreign  elements.  In  atrophy  there  is  a diminution  in  size  or  bulk,  even 
when  the  blood-stream  is  kept  up,  the  decrease  being  due  to  pressure.  Au  atrophied  organ  may 
be  even  enlarged,  as  seen  in  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis,  where  the  muscles  are  larger,  owing 
to  the  interstitial  growth  of  fatty  and  connective-tissue,  while  the  true  muscular  tissue  is 
diminished  and  truly  atrophied.] 


Special  Muscular  Acts. 


308.  STANDING. — The  act  of  standing  is  assured  by  muscular  action,  aud  is 
the  vertical  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  body,  in  ■which  a line  clraAvn  from 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  falls  Avithin  the  area  of  both  feet  placed  upon 
the  ground.  In  the  military  attitude,  the  muscles  act  intAvo  directions — (1)  to  fix 
the  jointed  body,  as  it  Avere,  into  one  unbending  column  ^ and  (2)  in  case  of  a A’^aria- 
tion  of  the  equilibrium,  to  compensate  by  muscular  action  for  the  disturbance  of 


the  equilibrium. 

The  following  individual  motor  acts  occur  in  standing  _ ... 

1,  Fixation  of  the  head  upon  the  vertebral  column.  The  occiput  may  be  moved  iii  various 
directions  upon  the  atlas,  as  in  the  acts  oi  nodding.  As  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  lies  in  front 
of  the  atlas,  necessarily  when  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck  relax,  as  in  sleep  or  deatfi, 
the  chin  falls  upon  the  breast.  The  strong  neck  muscles,  which  pull  from  the  vertebral  column 
upon  the  occiput,  fix  the  head  in  a firm  position  on  the  vertebral  column,  ihe  cluet  rotatory 
movement  of  the  head  on  a A'ertical  axis  occurs  round  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  ilie 
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articular  surfaces  011  the  pedicles,  ami  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  1st  aud  2nd  yertebr*  are  con- 
vex towards  each  other  in  the  middle,  becoming  somewhat  lower  111  Iront  and  behind,  so  that 
he  iS  s hi<d,est  in  the  erect  posture.  Hence,  when  the  head  is  gi-eatly  rotated,  compres- 
Sion  of  tlio  inedulla  oblongata  is  prevented  {Henke).  In  standing,  these  muscles  do  not 
require  to  be  li.xed  by  muscular  action,  as  no  rotation  can  take  place  when  the  neck  muscles 

aie  at^^s^^  Vertebral  Column. — The  vertebral  column  itself  must  be  fixed,  especially  where  it 
is  most  mobile,  i.e.,  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions.  This  is  brought  about  by  the  strong 
muscles  situate  in  these  regions,  e.g.,  the  cervical  spinal  muscles,  Extensor  dorsi  communis  and 

Mobihty  of^Hi^  Vertebrse.— The  least  movable  vertebral  are  the  3rd  to  the  6tli  dorsal ; the 
sacrum  is  quite  immovable.  For  a certain  length  of  the  column  the  mobility  depends  on  {a) 
the  number  and  heiglit  of  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilages.  They  are  most  numerous  m the 
neck,  thickest  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  relatively  also  in  the  lower  cervical  region.  They 
permit  movement  to  take  place  in  every  direction.  Collectively  the  interarticular  di.scs  form 
one-fourth  of  the  height  of  the  whole  vertebral  column.  They  are  compressed  somewhat  by  the 
pressure  of  the  body  ; hence,  the  body  is  longest  in  the  morning  and  after  lying  in  the  horizontal 
position.  The  smaller  periphery  of  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  favours  the  mobility 
of  these  vertebrae  compared  with  the  larger  lower  ones,  {h)  The  position  of  the  processes  also 
influences  greatly  the  mobility.  The  strongly  depressed  spines  of  the  dorsal  region  hinder 
hyperextension.  The  articular  processes  on  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  so  placed  that  their 
surfaces  look  obliquely  from  before  and  upwards,  backwards,  and  downwards  ; this  permits 
relatively  free  movement,  rotation,  lateral  and  nodding  movements.  In  the  dorsal  region,  the 
articular  surfaces  are  directed  vertically  and  directly  to  the  front,  the  lower  directly  backwards  ; 
in  the  lumbar  region  the  position  of  the  articular  processes  is  almost  completely  vertical  and 
antero-posterior.  In  bending  backwards  as  far  as  possible,  the  most  mobile  parts  of  the  column 
are  the  lower  cervical  vertebree,  the  11th  dorsal  to  the  2nd  lumbar,  and  the  lower  two  lumbar 
vertebrae  {E.  H.  JVeber). 

3.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  arms  when  fixed  as  above,  lies  in  front  of 
the  10th  dorsal  vertebra.  It  lies  further  forward,  in  a horizontal  plane,  passing  through  the 
xiphoid  process,  the  greater  the  distension  of  the  abdomen  by  food,  fat,  or  pregnancy.  A line 
drawn  vertically  downwards  from  the  centre  of  gravity  passes  behind  the  line  uniting  both  hip- 
joints.  Hence,  the  trunk  w’ould  fall  backwards  on  tlie  hip-joint,  were  it  not  prevented  partly 
by  ligaments  and  partly  by  muscles.  The  former  are  represented  bj'  the  ileo-femoral  band  and 
the  anterior  tense  layer  of  the  fascia  lata.  As  ligaments  alone,  however,  never  resist  permanent 
traction,  they  are  aided,  especially  by  the  ileo-psoas  muscle  inserted  into  the  small  trochanter, 
aud  in  part,  also,  by  the  rectus  femoris.  Lateral  movement  at  the  hip-joint,  whereby  the  one 
limb  must  be  abducted  and  the  other  adducted,  is  prevented  especially  by  the  large  mass  of  the 
glutei.  When  the  leg  is  extended,  the  ileo-femoral  ligament,  aided  by  the  fascia  lata,  prevents 
adduction. 

4.  The  rigid  part  of  the  bod}',  head,  aud  trunk,  with  the  arms  and  legs,  whose  centre  of 
gravity  lies  lowmr  and  only  a little  in  front,  so  that  the  vertical  line  drawm  dowmvards  inter- 
sects a line  connecting  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  knee-joints,  must  now  be  fixed  at  the  knee- 
joint.  Falling  backwards  is  prevented  by  a slight  action  of  the  quadriceps  femoris,  aided  by 
the  tension  of  the  fascia  lata.  Indirectly  it  is  aided  also  by  the  ileo-femoral  ligament.  Lateral 
movement  of  the  knee  is  prevented  by  the  disposition  of  the  strong  lateral  ligaments.  Rotation 
cannot  take  place  at  the  knee-joint  in  the  extended  position  (§  305,  I.,  3). 

5.  A line  drawn  downwards  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  body,  which  lies  in  the 
promontory,  falls  slightly  in  front  of  a line  between  the  two  ankle-joints.  Hence,  the  body 
would  fall  forward  on  the  latter  joint.  This  is  prevented  especially  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf, 
aided  by  the  muscles  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  leg  (tibialis  posticus,  flexors  of  the  toes,  peroneus 
longus  ct  brevis). 

Other  Factors  -.—{a)  As  the  long  axis  of  the  foot  forms  with  the  leg  an  angle  of  50°,  falling 
forward  can  only  occur  after  the  feet  are  in  a jJosition  more  nearly  parallel  with  their  long  axis. 
(&)  f he  form  of  the  articular  surfaces  helps,  as  the  auterior  broad  part  of  the  asti'agalus  must  be 
piessed  bet\\eeu  the  two  malleoli.  The  latter  mechanism  cannot  be  of  much  imj)ortance. 

6.  The  metatarsus  and  phalanges  are  united  by  tense  ligaments  to  form  the  arch  of  the  foot, 
which  touches  the  ground  at  three  points— tuber  calcanei  (heel),  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal 
bone  (ball  of  the  great  toe),  and  of  the  fifth  toe.  Between  the  latter  two  points,  the  heads  of 
the  metatarsal  bones  also  form  points  of  support.  The  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  to 
the  highest  jmrt  of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  the  caput  tali.  The  arching  of  the  foot  is  fixed  only  by 

igaments.  1 he  toes  play  no  part  in  standing,  although,  when  moved  by  their  muscles,  they 
gieatly  aid  the  balancing  of  the  body.  The  maintenance  of  the  erect  attitude  fatigues  one 
more  rapidly  than  walking.  ° 

309.  SITTING.  Sitting  is  that  iDosition  of  equilibrium  wliereby  the  body  is 
supported  on  the  tubera  ischii,  on  which  a to  and  fro  movement  may  take  place 
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(//.  V.  Aleyev).  The  head  uiid  Imuk  together  are  made  rigid  to  form  an  immovalde 
column,  as  in  standing. 

We  may  (listingiush— (1)  the  forward  posture,  in  which  the  line  of  gravity  passes  in  front  of 
the  tnbera  ischii ; the  body  being  supported  eitlier  against  a fixed  object,  c.y. , by  means  of  the 
arm  on  a table,  or  against  the  upjier  surface  of  the  thigh.  (2)  The  backward  posture,  in  wliich 
the  line  of  gravity  falls  behind  the  tubera.  A person  is  prevented  from  falling  backward  either 
by  leaning  on  a sui>port,  or  by  the  counter-weiglit  of  the  legs  kept  extended  by  muscular  action, 
whereby  the  sacrum  forms  an  additional  point  of  support,  while  the  trunk  is  fixed  on  tlie  thigh 
by  the  ileo-psoas  and  rectus  femoris,  the  leg  being  kept  extended  by  the  extensor  quadriceps. 
Usually  the  centre  of  gravity  is  so  placed  that  the  heel  also  acts  as  a point  of  support.  The  latter 
sitting  posture  is  of  course  not  suited  for  resting  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs.  (3)  When 
“sitting  erect”  the  line  of  gravity  falls  between  the  tubera  themselves.  When  the  muscles  of 
the  legs  are  relaxed,  the  rigid  trunk  onlj’’  requires  to  be  balaueed  by  slight  muscular  action. 
Usually  the  balancing  of  the  head  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  equilibrium. 


310.  WALKING,  EUNNING,  AND  SPEINGING.— By  the  term  walking 
is  understood  progression  in  a forward  horizontal  direction  with  the  least  possible 
muscular  exertion,  due  to  the  alternate  activity  of  the  two  legs. 


Methods.— The  Brothers  Weber  were  the  first  to  analyse  the  various  positions  of  the  body  in 
walking,  running,  and  springing,  and  they  represented  them  in  a conlinuous  scries,  which 
represents  the  successive  phases  of  locomotion.  These  phases  may  be  examined  with  the  zoetrope 
(§  398,  3).  Marey  estimated  the  time-relatioiis  of  the  individual  acts  by  transferring  the 
movements  by  means  of  his  air- tambours  to  a recording  surface.  Recently,  by  means  of  a 
revolving  camera,  he  has  succeeded  in  photographing,  in  instantaneous  pictures  (rinni  second), 
the  whole  series  of  acts.  Of  course  this  series,  when  placed  in  the  zoetrope,  represents  the 
natural  movements.  Figs.  427,  428,  429  represent  these  acts. 

Ill  walking,  the  legs  are  active  alternately ; while  one — the  “ supporting  ” or 
“active”  leg — carries  the  trunk,  the  other  is  “inactive”  or  “passive.”  Each  leg 
is  alternately  in  an  active  and  a passive  phase.  Walking  may  he  divided  into 


the  following 


I.  Act  (fif 


movements : — 
426,  2).— The 


active  leg 


is  vertical,  slightly  flexed  at  the  knee,  and  it  alone 

supports  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body.  The 
jiassive  leg  is  completely 
extended,  and  touclies  the 
grounrl  only  with  the  tip 
of  the  great  toe  (z).  This 
position  of  the  leg  corre- 
sponds to  a right-angled 
triangle,  in  which  the 
active  leg  and  the  gi-ound 
form  two  sides,  while  the 
passive  leg  is  the  h}qio- 
thenuse. 

II.  Act. — For  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the 
trunk,  the  active  leg  is 
inclined  slightly  from  its 
vertical  position  (cathe- 
tus) to  an  oblique  and 
more  forward  (hypothe- 
riiases  of  walking.  The  thick  lines  represent  the  active,  the  thin  the  nuse)  position  (3).  In 
passive  leg  ; h,  the  hip-joint ; k,  a,  knee  ; /,  h,  ankle  ; c,  d,  heel;  order  that  the  trunk  may 
m e,  ball  of  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint ; s,  cj,  point  of  great  toe.  remain  at  the  same  height, 

’ ’ it  IS  necessary  that  the 

active  leg  be  lengthened.  This  is  accomplished  by  completely  extending  the  knee  (3,  4,  5),  as 
well  as  by  lifting  the  heel  from  the  ground  (4,  5),  so  that  the  foot  rests  on  the  balls  or  the  heads 
of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and,  lastly,  by  elevating  it  on  the  point  of  the  great  toe  (2,  thin  line). 
Durinq  the  extension  and  forward  movement  of  the  active  leg,  the  tips  ot  the  toes  of  the  passive 
leer  have  left  the  ground  (3).  It  is  slightly  flexed  at  the  knee-joint  (owing  to  the  shortening), 
it^performs  a “ pendulum-like  movement  ” (4,  5),  whereby  its  loot  is  moved  as  far  in  front  ot 
the  active  leg  as  it  was  formerly  behind  it.  The  foot  is  then  placed  flat  upon  tlie  ground  (1,  -, 
thick  lines) ; the  centre  of  gravity  is  now  transferred  to  this  active  leg,  which  at  the  same  time 
is  slightly  flexed  at  the  knee,  and  placed  vertically.  The  first  act  is  then  repeated. 
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Sinuiltaneotis  Movements  of  the  Trunk. — Dining  wnlking  tlie  trinik  performs  certain 
rlmnieteristii;  movements.  (1)  It  leans  every  time  towards  the  active  leg,  owing  to  the  traction 
of  the  glutei  ami  the  tensor  fasciie  latfc,  so  that  the  centre  of__gravity  is  moved,  which  in  short 
heavy  persons  with  a broad  pelvis  leads  to  their  “waddling  gait.  (_)  1 he  I””']].  ‘^^1.’* ciall> 
during  rapid  walking,  is  inclined  slightly  forward  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  air.  (3) 


Fig.  427. 

I’hases  of  slow  walking.  Instantaneous  photograph ; only  the  side  directed  to  the  observer  is 
shown.  From  the  vertical  position  of  the  right,  active  leg  ; (L),  all  the  ])liases  of  this  leg 
are  represented  in  six  pictures  (I.  to  VI.),  while  after  VI.  the  vertical  position  is  regained. 
The  Arabic,  numerals  indicate  the  simultaneous  position  of  the  corresponding  left  leg  ; thus 
1 = 1.,  2 = II.,  &c.,  so  that  during  the  position  IV.  of  the  right  leg,  at  the  same  time  the 
left  leg  has  the  position  as  ]. 


During  the  “pendulum-like  action,”  the  trunk  rotates  slightly  on  the  head  of  the  active  femur. 
This  rotation  is  compensated,  especially  in  rapid  walking,  by  the  arm  of  the  same  side  as  the 
oscillating  leg  swinging  in  the  opposite  direction,  while  that  on  the  other  side  at  the  same  time 
swings  in  the  same  direction  as  the  oscillating  limb. 

Modifying  Conditions:  L The  Duration  0/  the  Step.— As  the  rapidity  of  the  vibration  of  a 
pendulum  (leg)  depends  upon  its  length,  it  is  evident  that  each  individual,  according  to  the 
length  of  his  legs,  must  have  a certain  natural  rate  of  walking.  The  “duration  of  a step” 
depends  also  ujibn  the  time  during  which  both  feet  touch  the  ground  simultaneously,' which,  of 
course,  can  be  altered  voluntarily.  'When  “walking  rapidly”  the  time  = 0,  i.e.,  at  the  same 
moment  in  which  the  active  leg  reaches  the  ground,  the  passive  leg  is  rahecl.  The  Icvgth 


Instantaneous  photograph  of 


Fig.  428. 

a runner.  Ten  pictures  per  second, 
length  of  the  step  in  metres. 


The  abscissa  indicates  the 


lte\lfetth?^  ^ decimetres  [23  to  27  inches],  and  it  must  be  greater  the 

Hence  di  r S a ^ cathetus  of  the  active  one. 

the  tini  k k ^ ^ ^ a-'®  • shortened  (by  dexioii  of  the  knee),  so  that 

A?co  • Similarly,  long  legs  can  make  longer  steps. 

1 ? “ * Marey  and  others,  the  pendulum  movement  of  the  paLive  lea-  is  not  a true 

Ed?  r SnZ:  h‘'  '“Tf  to  «clion  S”  0^0,.  “Lita 

Se  join,  ‘'S  '“f  tl.o 
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Fixation  of  the  Femur. —According  to  Ed.  and  W.  'VVeber,  tlie  bead  of  the  femur  of  tlie 
pssivc  leg  is  fixed  in  its  socket  cbielly  liy  the  atmospheric  pressure,  so  that  no  muscular  action 
is  necessary  for  carrying  the  whole  limb.  If  all  tbe  muscles  and  the  capsule  bo  divided,  the 
head  of  the  femur  still  remains  in  the  cotyloid  cavity.  Rose  refers  this  condition  not  to  the 
action  of  the  atmospheric  pressnre,  but  to  two  adhesion  surfaces  united  by  means  of  synovia. 

The  experiments  of  Aeby  show  that  not  only  the  weight  of  the  limb  is  supfjorted  by  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  but  that  the  latter  can  support  several  times  this  weight,  \\dien  traction 
is  exerted  on  the  limb,  the  margins  of  the  cotyloid  ligament  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  are  applied 
like  a valve  tightly  to  the  margin  of  the  cartilage  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  According  to  the 
Brothers  AVeber,  tbe  leg  falls  from  its  socket  as  soon  as  air  is  admitted  by  making  a perforation 
into  the  articular  cavity. 

Work  done  during  Walking. — Marey  and  Demery  estimate  the  amount  done  by  a man 
weighing  64  kilos.  [10  stones],  when  walking  slowly,  as  = 6 kilogi'ammetres  per  second  ; rapid 
running  = 56  kilogrammetres.  The  work  done  is  due  to  the  raising  of  the  entire  body  and 
extremities,  to  the  velocity  communicated  to  the  body,  as  well  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

In  springing  or  leaping,  the  body  is  rapidly  projected  upwards  by  the  greatest  possible  ami 
most  rajdd  contraction  of  the  muscles,  while  at  tbe  same  time  the  centre  of  gravity  is  maintained 
by  other  muscular  acts  (fig.  429). 

The  pressure  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot  in  walking  is  distributed  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  supporting  leg  always  presses  more  strongly  on  the  ground  than  the  other  ; the  longer  the 
step  tbe  greater  the  pressure.  The  heel  receives  the  maximum  amount  of  pressure  sooner  than 
the  point  of  the  foot  {Carlet). 

Rimning  is  distinguished  from  rapid  walking  by  the  fact  that,  at  a particular 


Fig.  429. 

Hi.,h  leap.  I„sta.,t.ueo„s  pl.otogi-apl..  Tn  Uie“left“ 

velocity  of  the  forward  movement  on  the  descent  dimini.shes  after  spiinoiiig.  the  le 

raiirSmer  Is  the  dial  plate,  the  radius  oftvhich  moved  one  division  in  A second.  The 
abscissa  indicates  the  distance  in  metres. 

moment,  both  legs  do  not  touch  the  gi’ound,  so  that  the  body  is  raised  in  the  an-. 
The  active  leg,  as  it  is  forcibly  extended  from  a flexed  position,  gives  le  j c j 
necessary  impetus  (fig.  429). 

Patliologieal.-Va..i.tioii,  of  the  walk™  n'ioS:™ eJ^Tlm 

iimehaiiism  of  the  spinal  cold,  and  also  of  the  iniiscnlar 

sen.se  on  walking,  are  stated  in  §§  355,  360,  430. 

^11  COMPARATIVE.— The  absolute  muscular  force  in  animals  is  not,  as  a 
311.  UUmuARiA  exerted  by  animals 

rule  much  of  the  muscles,  as  well  as  from  the  clillereut 

rr"eui  “m"aud  to  action  of  muscles  on  them.  Insects  particularly 
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exert  a lai-f^e  amount  of  force  ; some  insects  can  drag  a l)ody  sixty-seven  tunes  their 
own  weidit : a horse  scarcely  its  own  weiglit.  A man  pressing  u]ion  a dynamo- 
meter with  one  hand  exerts  pressure  = 0'70  times  his  own  weight,  while  a dog 
liftiim  its  lower  jaw  exerts  8-3  times;  a crab  hy  closing  its  pincers  Lb-y  times; 
and  a"niu.ssel  on  closing  its  shell  382  times  its  body-weight  {Platoxui). 

In  mammals  standing  is  nmch  more  eas}',  as  tliey  have  four  supporting  surfaces.  The 
siirinmiiK  animals  h.ave  a sitting  attitude,  while  the  tail  is  often  used  as  a support  (kangaroo, 
squirrel)  la  l>wds  there  is  a mechanical  arrangement  hy  which,  while  perching,  the  tendons 
are  flexed;  hence,  a bird  while  sleeping  can  still  retain  its  hold  {Cuvier).  In  the  stork  and 
crane,  which  stand  for  a long  time  on  one  leg,  this  act  is  iinaccompamcd  by  muscular  action, 
as  the  tibia  is  fixed  by  means  of  a process  which  fits  into  a depression  of  the  articular  surface  of 

the  femur.  , . , ^ i 

In  walking,  we  distinguish  in  mammals  the  step  (le  pas)— the  four  feet  are  generally  moved 
in  four  tempo,  and  usually  diagonally,  c.</. , in  the  horse  right  fore,  left  hind  ; left  fore,  light 
hind.  [The  camel  is  an  exception— it  moves  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  simultaneously  on  each 
side]!  In  trotting  this  movement  is  accelerated  ; the  two  limbs  in  a diagonal  direction  lift  to- 
gether, so  that  only  two  hoof-sounds  are  heard,  while  at  the  same  time  the  body  is  raised  more 
ill  the  air.  During  the  interval  between  two  hoof-beats  the  body  is  free  in  the  air,  all  the 
limbs  having  left  the  gi-oiind.  Strictly  sjieaking,  the  fore  limb  leaves  the  gi-oiind  slightly 
sooner  than  the  hind  one.  The  gallop. — When  a (right)  galloping  horse  moves  in.  the  air,  the 
upper  part  of  its  body  is  fairly  horizontal ; when  it  touches  the  gi'oiiiid,  the  left  hind  foot  is  the 
first  to  touch  the  ground.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  left  fore  and  right  hind  foot  touch  the 
ground,  while  the  right  fore  leg  has  not  yet  reached  the  ground  and  is  directed  forward.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  still  retains  its  horizontal  direction.  When,  however,  a few  moments 
thereafter  the  left  hind  leg  again  leaves  the  ground,  it  is  higher  than  the  fore  leg — simultane- 
ously the  right  fore  leg  is  thrown  forward  and  lower,  while  the  right  hind  and  left  fore  leg  are 
stretched  to  the  extreme.  Immediately  thereafter  these  limbs  leave  the  ground,  while  the  hind 
limb  so  far  overtakes  the  fore  limb  that  it  comes  to  lie  higher  than  the  latter.  The  body, 
therefore,  is  projected  forwards  and  downwards  until  the  right  fore  limb,  which  alone  touches 
the  ground,  actively  contracts  and  again  raises  the  body  from  the  gi'ound.  When  this  happens, 
the  hor.se  again  moves  in  the  air,  its  body  being  directed  horizontally.  The  long  axis  of  the 
horse’s  body  in  galloping  is  placed  obliquely  to  the  direction  of  movement,  and  forming  a right 
angle.  In  foreed  galloping  (la  carrih'e),  which  is  really  a springing  movement,  the  right  hind 
leg  and  left  fore  leg  do  not  toueh  the  gi'ound  at  the  same  time,  but  the  former  does  so  sooner. 
The  amble  is  a modifieation  of  the  step,  which  consists  in  this,  that  both  feet  on  the  same  side 
move  at  the  same  time  or  shortly  after  eaeh  other  (camel,  giraffe,  elephant).  Marey  attached 
compressible  ampullse  under  the  hoof  of  a horse,  connecting  them  with  registering  apparatus, 
and  thus  accurately  registered  the  time  relation  of  each  act.  Dluybridge  photogi’aphed  the 
actions  of  a horse  and  the  different  phases  of  the  movement. 

In  snakes  the  rudder-like  elevation  and  depression  of  the  ribs  cause  the  progi’ession  of  the 
body. 

Swimming  is  an  acquired  art  in  man.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  body  is  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  ordinary  water,  but  slightly  lighter  than  that  of  sea  water.  When  lying  quietly 
on  the  back,  so  that  only  the  mouth  and  nose  are  at  last  abov’^e  the  water,  very  slight  move- 
ments of  the  hands  are  necessary  to  keep  a person  from  sinking.  In  this  position,  ])rogression 
can  be  accomplished  by  extending  and  adducting  the  legs,  while  the  movement  is  accelerated 
by  rudder-like  movements  of  the  arms.  Swimming  belly  downwards  is  more  difficult,  because 
the  head  being  held  above  the  water  makes  the  body  specifically^  heavier.  The  forward  move- 
ment and  the  act  of  supporting  the  body  in  the  water  consist  of  three  acts  : — Fh'st,  horizontal, 
rudder-like  movenieiits  of  the  extended  arms  from  before  backwards,  until  they  reach  the  hori- 
zontal position  (forward  movement)  ; seeoiul,  pressure  of  the  arms  downward  with  subsequent 
adduction  of  the  elbow-joint  to  the  body  (elevation  of  the  body),  together  with  retraction  of  the 
extended  legs  ] third,  projection  of  the  arms,  now  brought  together,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tension and  adduction  ot  the  legs  obliquely  backwards  and  downwards,  thus  causing  eleva- 
tion of  the  body  as  well  as  a forward  movement.  Too  rapid  movements  cause  fatigue,  while 
the  respirations  must  be  carefully  regulated.  Many  land  mammals,  whose  body  is  siiecifically 
than  water,  can  swim,  especially  with  the  aid  of  their  hind  limbs,  while  at  the  same  time 
a 1 the  leg.s  being  directed  downwards,  and  being  specifically  tlie  heaviest  part  of  the  body,  keen 
the  trunk  in  the  normal  position.  Fishes  chiefly  use  their  tail  fin  as  a motor  organ,  which  is 
moved  1)y  powerful  lateral  muscles.  When  the  tail  is  suddenly  extended,  it  presses  upon  the 
water  and  displaces  it.  Some  fisli,  as  the  salmon,  can  lift  their  body  out  of  the  water  by  a blow 
of  their  tail  fill,  llie  dorsal  and  anal  fins  enable  the  animal  to  preserve  the  erect  iiosition. 

le  pectoral  and  abdominal  fins  corresponding  to  the  extremities  execute  slight  movements, 

. pccially  upwards  and  downwards,  which  are  greater  during  sleep.  The  swimming-bladder 
le  homologue  ot  the  lung,  and  is  used  for  hydrostatic  purposes  in  some  fishes,  and  as  an 
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’"  '■“'"‘’u’-  'k-'-’  V'"  is  absent  or  nulimentary  in 

the  ejclostomata.  In  swnmmng  birds,  tl,e  body  is  s|.ecilieally  very  niiicb  licliter  tlian  tlie 
water,  while  tlieir  fathers  are  lubricated  by  the  oily  secretion  of  the  Coccygeal  glands  (§  291) 
their  leet  are  usually  webbed.  ^ 

Flight.— Bats  and  their  allies  are  the  only  Hying  niaiunials.  The  bones  of  the  uriner  limb 
and  jdiahuiges  lue  greatly  elonga  and  between  these  and  the  elongated  hind  limb  (excent 
tl»c  loot)  there  is  stretched  a thin  ineinlirane.  The  nieinbrnne  is  movorl  hy  the  itoweiTul  pectoral 
muscles  i he  Hying  sciuirrel  has  only  a cluplicature  o!  the  skin  stretched  between  the  lar<re 
bones  ol  the  extremities,  which  serves  as  a parachute  when  the  animals  spring.  In  birds  the 
body  IS  specihcally  light  ; numerous  air-sacs  in  the  chest  and  belly  communicate  with  the  lungs 
and  with  the  cavities  of  most  of  the  bones  (§  HO).  The  m6clilied  upper  extremities  are 
sujiported  by  the  coracoid  bone  and  the  united  clavicles  or  furculiim,  and  are  moved  by  the 
powerlul  jiectoral  muscles  attached  to  the  keeled  sternum.  Marev,  by  means  of  his  revolving 
photographic  camera,  has  analysed  all  the  phases  of  flight  in  a bird. 

ainei  has  studied  the  movements  of  the  fingers,  and  correlated  these  movements  with 
changes  in  the  nerve-centres  in  certain  diseased  conditions,  c.g.,  chorea.  An  india-rubber  tube 
is  attached  to  each  Huger,  and  this  “ motor  ” part  of  the  apparatus  is  connected  with  a Marey’s 
tambour.  1 he  several  Hiiger-tubes  are  fixed  to  an  arrangement  not  unlike  a cricketer’s  glove, 
so  that  voluntary  or  involuntary  movements  ol  the  fingers  can  be  registered  and  studied.] 


Voice  and  Speech. 

312.  VOICE,  PHYSICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. — The  blast  of  expired  air — 

and  under  certain  circumstances,  the  inspiratory  blast  also — is  employed  to  throw 
the  tense  vocal  cords  into  a.  state  of  regular  vibration,  whereby  a sound  is  pro- 
duced. The  sound  so  produced  is  the  human  voice. 

The  true  vocal  cords  are  really  clastic  “membranous”  reeds.  If  a blast  of  air  be  forcibly  driven 
upwards  through  the  jiartially  closed  glottis,  the  vocal  cords  are  pushed  asunder,  as  the  elastic 
tension  of  the  air  overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  cords.  After  the  escape  of  air  from  below, 
the  cords  rapidly  return  to  their  former  po.sition,  and  are  again  pmshed  asunder,  and  caused  to 
vibrate. 

1.  Thus,  when  a membrane  vibrates,  the  air  must  be  alternately  condensed  and  rarefied. 
The  condensation  and  rarefaction  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  tone  or  note  (as  in  the  siren),  not  so 
much  the  membranes  themselves  (v.  Helmholtz). 

2.  The  air-tube  or  “ porte  vente,”  conducting  the  air  to  the  membranes  in  man  is  the  lower 
portion  of  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  and  the  whole  bronchial  system  ; the  bellows  are  represented 
by  the  chest  and  lungs,  which  are  forcibly  diminished  in  size  by  the  expiratory  muscles. 

3.  The  cavities  which  lie  above  the  membranes  constitute  “resonators,”  and  consist  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  larynx,  pharynx,  and  also  of  the  cavities  of  the  nose  and  mouth,  arranged, 
as  it  were,  in  two  stories,  the  one  over  the  other,  which  can  be  closed  alternately. 

The  pitch  of  the  tone  produced  by  a membranous  apparatus  depends  upon  the  following 
factors  : — 

(a)  On  the  length  of  the  elastic  membranes  or  plates.  The  pitch  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  length  of  the  elastic  membrane,  i.e.,  the  shorter  the  membrane  the  higher  the  pitch,  or  the 
greater  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second.  Hence,  the  pitch  of  a child’s  vocal  cords  (shorter) 
is  higher  than  that  of  an  adult. 

(&)  The  pitch  of  the  tone  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  amount  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  elastic  membrane.  In  membranous  reeds,  and  also  with  silk,  it  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  the  extending  weight,  which  in  the  case  of  the  larynx  is  the 
force  of  the  muscle  rendering  the  cords  tense. 

(c)  'I’lie  tone  of  membranous  reeds  is  not  only  strengthened  hy  a more  pou-erftil  blast,  as  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibrations  is  increased,  but  the  pitch  of  the  lone  may  also  he  raised  at  the  same 
time,  because,  owing  to  the  great  amplitude  of  the  vibration,  the  mean  tension  ot  the  elastic 

membrane  is  increased.  .ni.ii  i.i  i 

(rf)  The  supra-laryngeal  cavities,  which  act  as  resonatora,  are  also  intlated  when  the  larynx 

is  in  action,  so  that  the  tone  produced  by  these  cavities  is  added  to  and  blended  with  the  sound 
of  the  elastic  membi’anes,  whereby  certain  partial  tones  of  the  latter  are  strengthened  (i,  41  ). 
The  characteristic  timbre  of  the  voice  largely  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  resonators. 

(c)  When  vocalising,  the  strongest  resonance  takes  place  in  the  ccir-tuhes,  as  they  contain 
compressed  air.  It  causes  the  vocal  fremitus  which  is  audible  on  placing  the  ear  over  the  chest 
(§  117,  6). 
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of  tlie  tliorax. 

313  ABRAN&EMENT  OP  THE  LARYNX.-I.  Cartilages  and  Ligaments. 
_TI,o  fundamental  part  of  the  larynx  eonsista  of  the  cncoid  carUage,  ivhose 
small  jiaiTow  portion  is  directed  fonvards  and  tlie  broad  plate  backuaids.  The 
thyi-oid  cartilage  articulate.s  by  its  inferior  cornu  with  the  posterior  lateral  portion 
of  the  cricoid.  This  permits  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  rotating  upon  a lioiizontal 


Fi".  430.— Larynx  from  tlie  front,  with  the  ligaments  and  the  insertions  of  the  muscles. 
O.n.',  Os  hyoideiun  ; C.th.,  Cart,  thyreoidea  ; Corp.  trit..  Corpus  triticeiim  ; C.c.,  Cart, 
cricoidea  ; G.tr.,  Cart,  tracheales  ; Liej.  thyr. -hyoid,  mcd.,  Ligaineiitum  thyreo-hyoideum 
medium  ; Li(j.  tli.-li.  lat.,  Ligam.  thyreo-hyoideuni  laterale  ; Lig.  cric.  thyr.  vied.,  Ligam. 
crico-thyreoideuin  medium ; Lig.  cric.-trcich.,  Ligam.  crico-tracheale ; J/.  st.-li.,  Muse, 
sterno-hyoideus  ; M.  th.-hyoid.,  'M.\\^c.  th}'reo-hyoideus  ; M.  st.-tli.,  Muse,  sterno-thyreo- 
ideus  ; M.  cr.-th.,  Muse,  crico-thyreoideus.  Fig  431.— Larynx  from  behind  after  removal 
of  the  muscles.  E.,  Epiglottis  cushion  (W.);  L.  ar.-c}).,  Lig.  ary-epiglotticum  ; M.vi., 
Membrana  mucosa  ; C'.  IF.,  Cart.  AVrisbergii ; O.S.,  Cart.  Santorini;  C.  argt.,  Cart, 
arytrenoidea ; C.c.,  Cart,  cricoidea  ; P.m.,  Processus  muscularis  of  Cart,  arytaju.  ; L.  cr.-ar., 
Ligam.  crico-arytam. ; C.s.,  Cornu  superius ; O.i.,  Cornu  inferius  Cart,  thyreoidea; 
L.  ce.-ei\2^-  big.  kerato-cricoideum.  post.  inf.  ; C.tr.,  Cart,  tracheales;  P.m.tr.,  Pars 
membranacea  tracheie. 


axis  directed  through  both  of  the  articular  surfaces,  so  that  the  upper  margin  of 
the  thyroid  passes  forward  and  doAvnward,  while  the  joint  is  so  construeted  as  to 
permit  also  of  a slight  upward,  dowmvard,  forward,  and  backward  movement  of 
the  thyroid  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  triangular  arytenoid  cartilages 
articulate  at  some  distance  from  the  middle  line,  witli  oval,  saddle-like,  articular 
surfaces  placed  upon  the  upper  margin  of  the  plate  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The 
articular  surfaces  permit  two  kinds  of  movements  on  the  part  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages ; first,  rotation  on  their  base  around  their  vertical  long  axis,  whereby 
cither  the  anterior  angle  or  processus  vocalis,  which  is  directed  forwards,  is  rotated 
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outwards  ; while  the  processus  muscularis,  whicli  is  directed  outwards  and  la-oiects 
over  the  margin  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  is  rotated  backwards  and  inwards  or 
conversely,  further,  the  arytenoids  may  he  slightly  displaced  upon  their  bases 
either  outwards  or  inwards. 

The  true  vocal  cords,  or  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments,  are  in  man  about  16  milli- 
metres, and  in  Avonian  11  millimetres  in  length,  and  consist  of  numerous  elastic 
fibres.  They  arise  close  to  each  other  from  near  the  middle  of  the  inner  angle  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  are  inserted,  each  into  the  anterior  angle  or  processus 
vocalis  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  The  ventricles  of  Morgagni  permit  free 


big.  432.  Eig.  433. 

Fig.  432. — Larynx  from  behind  with  its  muscles.  H.,  Epiglottis,  with  the  cushion  (W.)  ; 
G.W.,  Cart.  Wrisbergii ; O.S.,  Cart.  Santorini;  C.c.,  Cart,  cricoiclea.  Cornu  sup. — 
Cornu  inf.,  Cart,  thyreoidere  ; M.  ar.  tr.,  Muse,  arytsenoideus  trans versus  ; Mm.  ar.  obi., 
Musculi  arytsenoidei  obliqui ; M.  cr.  aryt.  jMst. , Musculus  crico-arytajiioideus  posticus  ; Pars 
cart..  Pars  cartilaginea  ; Pars  memb.,  Pars  membranacea  trachete.  Fig.  433. — Nerves  of 
the  larynx.  O.li.,  Os  hyoideum  ; O.th.,  Cart,  thyreoidea  ; C.c.,  Cart,  cricoidea ; Tr., 
Trachea;  M.  th.-ar.,  M.  thyreo-arytsenoideus ; M.  cr.-ar.  p.,  M.  crico-arytajiioideus 
posticus;  M.  cr.-ar.  1.,  M.  crico-arytsen.  lateralis;  M.  cr.-th.,  M.  crico-thyreoideus ; 
N.  lar.  sup.  v.,  N.  laryngeus  sup. ; P.I.,  Ramus  internus  ; R.K,  Ramus  ext.  ; M.  lar.  rec.v., 
N.  laryngeus  recurrens  ; R.I.N.L.R.,  Ramus int.,  R.E.N.L.R.,  Ramus  ext.  nervi  laryngei 
recurrentis  vagi. 

vibration  of  the  true  vocal  cords,  and  separate  them  from  the  upper  or  false  cords, 
which  consist  of  folds  of  mucous  membrane.  The  false  vocal  cords  are  not  con- 
cerned in  phonation,  but  the  secretion  of  their  numerous  mucous  glands  moistens 
the  true  vocal  cords. 

The  obliquely  directed  under-surface  of  the  vocal  cords  caiises  the  cords  to  come  together  very 
easily  when  the  glottis  is  narrow  during  respiration  {e.g.,  in  sobbing),  while  the  closure  may  be 
made  more  secure  by  respiration.  The  opposite  is  the  condition  of  the  false  vocal  cords,  which, 
when  they  touch,  are  easily  separated  during  inspiration  ; wliile  during  expiration,  owing  to  the 
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dilatation  of  the  ventricles  of  Morgagni,  they  easily  come  together  and  close  ( Wyllie,  L.  Brun- 
ton  and  Cash). 

II.  Action  of  the  Laryngeal  Muscles. — [The  representation  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  larynx  in  the  cortex  cerebri  is  referred  to  under  Cerebrum.]  These 
muscles  have  a double  function  : — 1.  One  connected  with  rcspiiation,  in  as  far  as 
the  glottis  is  Avidened  and  nanwed  alternately  during  respiration  ; further,  Avhen 
the  glottis  is  firmly  closed  by  these  muscles,  the  entrance  of  foreign  substances 
into  the  larynx  is  prevented.  The  glottis  is  closed  immediately  before  the  act  of 
coughing  (§  120).  2.  The  laryngeal  muscles  give  the  vocal  cords  the  proper 

tension  and  other  conditions  for  phonation. 

1.  The  glottis  is  dilated  by  the  action  of  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles. 
When  they  contract  they  pull  both  processus  musculares  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
baclcAvards,  doAvnwards,  and  toAvards  the  middle  line  (fig.  434),  so  that  the  pro- 
cessus vocales  (I,  I)  must  go  apart  and  upwards  (II,  II).  Thus,  betAveen  the  vocal 
cords  (glottis  vocalis),  as  Avell  as  betAveen  the  inner  margins  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  a large  triangular  space  is  formed  (glottis  respiratoria),  and  these  spaces 
are  so  arranged  that  their  bases  come  together,  so  that  the  aperture  between  the 
cords  and  the  arytenoid  cartilages  has  a rhomboidal  form.  Fig.  434  shoAvs  the 
action  of  the  muscles.  The  vocal  cords,  represented  by  lines  converging  in  front, 
arise  from  the  anterior  angle  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  (I,  I).  When  these 
cartilages  are  rotated  into  the  position  (II,  II),  the  cords  take  the  position  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines.  The  Avidening  of  the  respiratory  portion  of  the  glottis 
betAveen  the  arytenoid  cartilages  is  also  indicated  in  the  diagram. 

Pathological. — When  these  muscles  are  paralysed,  the  widening  of  the  glottis  does  not  take 
place,  and  there  may  be  severe  dyspnoea  during  inspiration,  although  the  voice  is  unaffected 
{Reigcl,  L.  JVeber).  In  a larynx  just  excised,  the  dilators  are  the  first  to  lose  their  excitability 
{Semnn  and  Horsley).  In  organic  disease  affecting  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  the  branch  to 
the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  is  first  paralysed  {Semon).  When  the  recuiTent  nerve  is  exposed 
and  cooled,  the  branch  to  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  is  the  fii\st  to  lose  its  excitability 
(Frdnkel  and  Gad). 

2.  The  entrance  to  the  glottis  i.s  constricted  by  the  ar3ttenoid  muscle  (trans- 


Fig.  434. 

Fig.  434. — Schematic  horizontal 


Fig.  435. 


Fig.  436. 

Position  of  the  horizontally  divided 
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ng.  4.10  , the  aviws  point  to  the  line  of  traction. 

Pathological.— Paralysis  of  this  muscle  enfeebles  the  voice  and  makes  it  hoarse  as  miwh  nii- 
escapes  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages  during  phouation.  ’ ‘ " 


3.  In  order  that  tlic  vocal  cords  he  approximated  to  eacli  otlier,  which  occurs 
during  phouation,,  the  processus  vocales  of  tlie  arytenoid  cartilages  must  be  closely 
ajiposed,  wherehy  they  must  lie  rotated  inwards  and  downwards.  This  result  is 
hrougdit  about  by  the  processus  musculares  being  moved  in  a forward  and  upward 
direction  by  the  thyi-o-arytenoid  muscles.  These  muscles  are  applied  to,  and  in 
tact  are  embedded  in,  the  substance  of  the  elastic,  vocal  cords,  and  their  fibres  reach 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  When  they  contract,  they 
rotate  these  cartilages  so  that  the  processus  yocales  must  rotate  inwards.  The 
glottis  ^’ocahs  IS  thereby  narrowed  to  a mere  slit  (fig.  436),  whilst  the  glottis 
lespiratoria  remains  as  a broad  triangular  ojiening.  The  action  of  these  muscles  is 
indicated  in  fig.  436. 

The  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
articular  surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage ; hence,  it  can  only  pull  the  cartilage 
forwards ; but  some  haye  supposed  that  it  can  also  rotate  the  arytenoid  cartilage  in 
a manner  similar  to  the  thyro-arytenoid  (1),  with  this  difference,  that  the  processus 
vocales  do  not  come  so  close  to  each  other. 


Pathological. — Paralysis  of  both  tliyro-arytenoid  muscles  causes  loss  of  voice. 

4.  The  vocal  cords  are  rendered  tense  by  their  points  of  attachment  being 
removed  from  each  other  by  the  action  of  muscles..  The  chief  agents  in  this  action 
tare  the  crico-thyroid  muscles,  Avhich  pull  the  thyroid  cartilage  foiavards  and  down- 
Avards.  At  the  same  time,  lioAveA’^er,  the  posterior  crico-arytenoids  must  pull  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  slightly  haclcAvards,  and  also  keep  them  fixed. 

llie  genio-liyoid  aud  thyro-hyoid,  Avhen  they  contract,  pull  the  thyroid  upAvards  and  foiwards 
towards  the  chin,  aud  also  tend  to  increase  the  tension  of  the  Amcal  cords  (C.  Maynr,  Griitzner). 
According  to  Kiesselbach  the  crico-thyroid  elevates  the  ring  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The 
plate  of  the  cricoid  is  thereby  directed  backwards  and  doAvnwards,  and  thus  causes  tension  of 
the  vocal  cords. 

Pathological,  — Paralysis  of  the  crico-tliyroid  causes  the  voice  to  become  harsh  and  deep,  OAviug^ 
to  the  vocal  cords  not  being  sufficiently  tense. 


Position  during  Plionation. — The  tension  of  the  A^ocal  cords  brought  about  in 
this  way  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  for  phonation.  The  triangular  aperture  of  the 
glottis  respiratoria  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  produced  by  the  unaided  action 
of  the  internal  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  (see  3)  must  he  closed  by  the  action  of  the 
transverse  and  oblique  arytenoid  muscles.  The  vocal  cords  themselves  must  haA'e 
a concaAm  margin,  Avhich  is  obtained  through  the  action  of  the  crico-thyroids  and 
posterior  crico-arytenoids,  so  that  the  glottis  Amcalis  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
myrtle  leaf  [Henle),  AA'hile  the  rima  glottidis  has  the  form  of  a linear  slit  (fig.  440). 
The  contraction  of  the  internal  thyro-arytenoid  conA'erts  the  concave  margin  of  the 
A'oeal  cords  into  a straight  margin.  This  muscle  adjusts  the  delicate  variations  of 
tension  of  the  A-ocal  cords  themselves,  causing  more  especially  such  Amriations  as  are 
necessary  for  the  production  of  tones  of  slightly  different  pitch.  As  these  muscles 
come  close  to  the  margin  of  the  cords,  and  are  securely  Avoven,  as  it  AA’ere,  amongst 
the  elastic  fibres  of  Avhich  the  cords  consist,  they  are  specially  adapted  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purpose.  When  the  muscles  contract,  they  give  the  necessary  resistance 
to  the  cords,  thus  favouring  their  vibration.  As  some  of  the  muscular  fibres  end 
in  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  cords,  these  fibres,  Avhen  they  contract,  can  render 
certain  parts  of  the  cords  more  tense  than  others,  and  thus  favour  the  modifications 
in  the  formation  of  the  tones.  The  coarser  Amriations  in  the  tension  of  the  Amcal 
cords  are  produced  by  the  separation  of  the  thyroid  from  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
Avhile  the  A'ariations  of  tension  are  produced  by  the  thyro-aiytenoid  I’nuscles. 
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The  viilue  of  the  elastic-tis.sue  of  the  cords  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  its 
extensil.ility  as  upon  its  property  of  shortening  without  forming  folds  and  creases. 

Pathological.— Ill  imialysis  ol  these  muscles,  tlie  voice  can  only  lie  pi-oduceil  by  forcible 
exiiiration,  as  imicli  air  escaiies  tbroiigli  the  glottis  ; the  tones  are  at  the  same  tinm^ 
iniiHire.  Paralysis  of  the  muscle  of  one  side  causes  llai.ping  ol  the  vocal  coid  on  that  side 

{Gerhurdt).  i j.  i 

5.  The  relaxation  of  the  vocal  cords  occurs  spontaneously  when  tlie  stretcm 

ing  forces  cease  to  act ; the  elasticity  of  the  displaced  thyroid  and  arytenoid  carti- 
lages conies  into  play,  and  restores  them  to  their  oi’iginal  position.  The  vocal 
cords  arc  also  relaxed'hy  the  action  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  and  lateral  crico-arytenoid 


muscles. 

It  is  evident,  from  tlie  uljove  sttitcmciits,  thut  tension  of  the  vocal  coids  and 
narrowing  of  the  glottis  are  necessary  for  phonation.  The  tension  is  produced 
the  crico-thyroids  and  posterior  crico-arytenoids ; the  narrowing  of  the  glottis 
respiratoria  by  the  arytenoids,  transverse  and  oblicpie,  the  glottis  vocalis  being 
narrowed  by  the  thyro-arytenoid s and  (?  lateral  crico-arytenoids),  the  former  muscles 
causing  the  cords  themselves  to  become  tense. 

Nerves  (§  352,  5).— The  crico-thyroid  is  supplied  by  the  superior  laryngeal 
branch  of  the  vagus,  which  at  the  same  time  is  the  sensory  nerve  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx.  All  the  other  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  supplied 
by  the  inferior  laryngeal. 

[Section  of  tbe  superior  laryngeal  nerve  in  the  horse,  although  it  is  a purely  sensory  nerve 
in  this  animal,  causes  cessation  of  the  movements  of  the  glottis  on  that  side,  and  subsequently 
unilateral  atrophy  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  (Moller,  Uxner).] 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  richly  supplied  with  elastic  fibres,  and  so  is  the 
sub-mucosa.  The  sub-mucosa  is  more  lax  near  the  entrance  to  the  glottis  and  in  the  ventricle, 
of  Morgagni,  which  explains  the  enonnous  swelling  that  sometimes  occurs  in  these  parts  in 
cedema  glottidis.  A thin  clear  limiting  membrane  lies  under  the  epithelium.  The  epithelium 
is  stratitied,  cylindrical,  and  ciliated  with  intervening  goblet  cells.  On  the  true  vocal  cords 
and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  however,  this  is  replaced  by  stratified  squamous 
epithelium,  which  covers  the  small  pajnllfe  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Numerous  branched 
mucous  glands  occur  over  the  cartilages  of  Wrisberg,  the  cushion  of  the  epiglottis,  and  in  the 
ventricles  of  Morgagni ; in  other  situations,  as  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  larynx,  the  glands 
are  more  scattered.  The  blood-vessels  form  a dense  capillary  jilexus  under  the  membrana 
propria  of  the  mucous  membrana  ; under  this,  however,  there  are  other  two  sti-ata  of  blood- 
vessels. The  lymphatics  form  a superficial  narrow  meshwork  under  the  blood-capillaries,  with 
a deeper,  coarser  plexus.  The  niedullated  nerves  have  ganglia  in  their  branches,  but  their 
mode  of  termination  is  unknown.  [W.  Stirling  has  described  a rich  sub-epithelial  plexus  of 
niedullated  nerve-fibres  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  while  he  finds  that  there  ai’e 
ganglionic  cells  in  the  course  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve.]  Cartilages. — The  thyroid,  cricoid, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  consist  of  hyaline  cartilage.  The  two  former  are 
prone  to  ossify.  The  apex  and  processus  vocalis  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  consist  of  yellow  fihro- 
cartilage,  and  so  do  all  the  other  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  The  larynx  grow-s  until  aboirt  the 
sixth  year,  when  it  rests  for  a time,  but  it  becomes  again  much  larger  at  puberty  (§  434). 

314.  LAKYNGOSCOPY. — The  Laryngoscope  consists  of  a small  mirror  fixed 
to  a long  handle,  at  an  angle  of  125“  to  130“  (fig.  437,  cf,  h).  When  the  mouth  is 
opened,  and  the  tongue  drawn  forward,  the  mirror  is  introduced,  as  is  shown  in 
fig.  438.  The  position  of  the  mirror  must  be  varied,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  larynx  tve  wish  to  examine ; in  some  cases  the  soft  palate  has  to  be  raised  by 
the  back  of  the  mirror,  as  in  the  position  h.  A picture  of  the  part  of  the  larynx 
exainined  is  formed  in  the  small  mirror,  the  rays  of  light  passing  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  from  the  mirror ; they  are  reflected  at  the  same  angle 
through  the  mouth  into  the  eye  of  the  observer,  who  must  place  himself  in  the 
direction  of  the  reflected  rays. 


The  illuimnation  of  the  larynx  i.s  accomplished  either  by  means  of  direct  sunlight  or  IW  lio-ht 

ordinary  lamj),  an  oxyhydrogen  lime-light,  or  the  electric  light, 
the  beam  of  light  impuige.s  xqion  a concave  mirror  of  15  to  20  centimetres  focus,  and  10  centi- 
nnnth  aiicl  from  Its  surface  the  concentrated  beam  of  light  is  reflected  through  the 

mouth  of  the  patient,  and  directed  upon  the  small  mirror  held  in  the  back  part  of  the  throat 
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Tlio  beam  of  light  is  reflected  at  the  same  angle  toward  the  larynx  by  the  small  throat  mirror, 
so  that  the  larynx  is  brightly  illuminated.  The  observer  has  now  to  direct  his  eye  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  illuminating  rays,  which  can  be  accomplished  by  having  a hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  concave  mirror,  through  which  the  observer  looks.  Practically,  however,  this  is  unnecessary  ; 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  fix  the  concave  mirror  to  the  forehead  by  means  of  a broad  elastic 
band,  so  that  the  observer,  by  looking  just  under  the  margin  of  the  concave  mirror,  can  see  the 
picture  of  the  larynx  in  the  small  throat  mirror  (fig.  438). 

In  order  to  examine  the  larynx,  place  the  patient  immediately  in  front  of  yon,  and  cause  him 
to  open  his  moutli  and  protrude  his  tongue.  A lamp  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  head  of  the 


Pig. 


437. 


Vertical  section  tl.rottgl.  the  head  and  neck. 

of  the  glottis.  Large,  a,  and  b,  small  laryngoscopic  mirrors. 

relt‘nd"eSlrXrnr^^^^^^ 

of  the  patient  (fig.  438).  .a.  , of  the  larynx  through  a strobo- 

Oertel  was  able,  by  means  of  a , jjg  directly  with  the  eye.  Sinianowsky  put 

scopic  disc,  to  study  the  movements  of  tl  photoc^raphed  the  movements  of  the  vocal 

a phol^graphic  camera  in  the  position  , P photographed  the  human  vocal  cords.] 
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. . , .1  null  other  siiicers,  regarding  the  iiiovemeuts  of  the  vocal  cords, 

invcstigat.ous  ^ iatiou.  V'ho  exanfination  of  the^arynx  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope 
during  lx  pineHv  bv  Tiirck  (1857)  and  Czerniak,  the  latter  observer  being  the  first 

'vas  actually  first 

pSsed  but  Czermak  was  the  first  person  who  investigated  this  subject 

^^wTnteal-^kectrodes^  Ziemssen  introduces  long  narrow  electrodes  into  the  larynx,  to 
stimulate  the  n use  es  and  study  their  actions.  Rossbach  finds  that  the  muscles  and  nerves  of 
? r Sior^  larynx  ma/  be  stimulated  by  stimulating  the  skin,  i.e.,  percutaneously. 

These  methods  are  used  both  for  physiological  and  therapeutical  purposes. 


Fig.  438. 

Method  of  examining  the  larynx. 


Picture  of  the  Larynx. — Pig.  439  shows  the  following  structures: — L.,  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  with  the  ligamentum  glosso-epiglotticum  continued  from  its  middle  : 


on  each  side  of  the  latter  are  V.V.,  the  so- 
called  valleculce.  The  epiglottis  {E.)  appears 
Hke  an  arched  upper  lip ; under  it,  during 
normal  respiration,  is  the  lancet-shaped  glottis 
(R.)  and  on  each  side  of  it  the  true  vocal  cords 
(L.v).  The  length  of  the  vocal  cord  in  a child 
is  6 to  8 mm.,  in  the  female  10  to  15  mm. 
when  they  are  relaxed,  and  15  to  20  mm. 
when  tense.  In  man,  the  lengths  under  the 
same  conditions  are  15  to  20  mm.  and  20  to 
25  mm.  The  breadth  varies  from  2 to  5 mm. 
On  the  external  side  of  each  vocal  cord  is  the 
entrance  to  the  sinus  of  Morgagni  (»8.il/.), 
represented  as  a dark  line.  Further  upwards 
and  more  external  are  (L.v.s.)  the  upper  or 
false  vocal  cords.  [The  upper  or  false  vocal 
cords  are  red,  the  lower  or  true,  white.]  On 
each  side  of  P.  are  {S.S.)  the  apices  of  the 
cartilages  of  Santorini,  placed  upon  the  apices 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  while  immediately 
behind  is  the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  P.  In  the 


Fig.  439. 

The  larynx,  as  seen  with  the  laryngo- 
scope. i.,  tongue  ; epiglottis  ; F., 
vallecula  ; B.,  glottis;  L.v.,  time  vocal 
cords;  S.M.,  sinus  Morgagni;  L.v.s., 
false  vocal  cords ; P.,  position  of 
pharynx  ; S.,  cartilage  of  Santorini ; 
JV.,oi W risberg ; /S'. p. , sinus phtformes. 


ary teno-epiglottidean  fold  are  {W.W.)  the  cartilages  of  Wrishei'g,  while  outside 
these  are  the  depressions  {S.jg.)  constituting  the  sinus  jpir  if  or  mes. 
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During  normal  respiration  tlie  glottis  lias  the  form  of  a lancet-shaped  slit 
between  the  bright  yellowish-white  vocal  cords  (fig.  440).  If  a deep  inspiration 
be  taken,  the  glottis  is  considerably  widened  (fig.  441),  and  if  the  mirror  be  favour- 


Fig.  440. 

Position  of  the  vocal  cords  on  uttering  a 
high  note. 


Fig.  441. 

View  of  the  rings  and  bifurcation  of 
trachea. 


ably  adjusted  we  may  see  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  and  even  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea. 

If  a high  note  be  uttered,  the  glottis  is  contracted  to  a very  narrow  slit 
(fig.  440). 


Khinoscopy. — If  a small  mirror, 


Fig. 


442. 


Position  of  the  laryngoscopic  mirror  in  rhinoscopy, 


fixed  to  a handle  at  an  angle  of  100°  to  110°,  he  introduced 
into  the  pharynx,  as  shown  in  fig.  442, 
and  if  the  mirror  be  directed  ujnuards, 
certain  structures  are  with  difficulty 
rendered  visible  (fig.  443).  In  the 
middle  is  the  septum  narium  (/S'. in), 
and  on  each  side  of  it  the  long  oval 
large  posterior  nares  (C'A. ),  below  this 
• the  soft  falaU  (P. »«),  with  the  pendant 
uvula  {U.).  Ill  the  jiosterior  nares  are 
the  posterior  extremities  of  the  lower 
{O.i.),  middle  {C.m-.),  and  upper  hir- 
hinated  bones  (C.s.).  At  the  upper 
part,  a portion  of  the  roof  of  the 
pharynx  (O.Ii.)  is  seen,  with  the  arched 
masses  of  adenoid  tissue  lying  between 
the  openings  of  the  Eustachian  tubes 
( T.  T. ),  and  called  by  Luschka  the 
liliaryngeal  tonsils.  External  to  the 
d openings  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  the 
tubular  eminence  { TV. ),  and  outside 
this  is  the  groove  of  Kosenmiiller  {R.). 

Experiments  on  the  Excised 
Larynx. — Ferrein  . (§  741)  and  Job. 
iliiller  made  experiments  upon  the 
excised  larynx.  A tracheal  tube  was 
tied  into  the  excised  human  larynx, 
and  air  was  blown  through  it,  the 
pressure  being  measured  by  means  of  a 
mercurial  manometer,  while  various 
arrangements  were  adopted  for  putting 
the  vocal  cords  on  the  stretch  and  for 
opening  or  closing  the  glottis. 

315.  CONDITIONS  INFLU- 
ENCING THE  LAKYNGEAL 


SOUNDS.— The  pitch  of  the  note  emitted  by  the  laiynx  depends  upon 

1.  The  Tension  of  the  Vocal  Cords,  i.e.,  upon  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the 
crico-thyroid  and  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles,  and  also  of  the  internal  tliyro- 

arytenoids  (§  313,  II.,  4).  • 1 1 . 

2.  The  Length  of  the  Vocal  Cords. — (a)  Children  and  females  with  short 
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vocal  cords  produce  high  notes.  (6)  If  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  pressed  together 
by  the  actioli  of  the  arytenoid  muscles  (transverse  and  ohliciue),  so  that  the  vocal 
cords  alone  can  vibrate,  while  their  iiitercartilaginous  ^ ^ 

processus  vocales  do  not,  the  tone  thereby  produced  is  highei  {Gaiua).  In  the 
pi’oductioii  of  low  notes,  the  ■\’Ocal  cords, 
as  well  as  the  margins  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  vibrate.  At  the  same  time  the 
space  above  the  entrance  to  the  glottis  is 
enlarged  and  the  larynx  becomes  more 
prominent,  (c)  Every  individual  has  a 
certain  medium  pitch  of  his  voice,  Avhich 
corresponds  to  the  smallest  possible  tension 
of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx. 

3.  The  Strength  of  the  Blast. — That 
the  strength  of  the  blast  from  below 
xaises  the  pitch  of  the  tones  of  the  human 
larynx  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  tones 
of  the  highest  pitch  can  only  be  uttered 
by  powerful  expiratory  efforts.  With 
tones  of  medium  pitch,  the  pressure  of  the 
air  in  the  trachea  is  160  mm.,  ivitli  high 
pitch  200  mm.,  and  with  very  high  notes 
945  mm.,  and  in  whispering  20  mm.,  of 


Fig.  443. 

Composite  rliinoscopic  view.  S.n.,  Se])timi 
iiarium  ; O.i.,  C.m.,  C.s.,  lower,  middle, 
and  upper  turbinated  bones  ; T.,  Eusta- 
chian tube  ; TF.,  tubular  eminence  ; E., 
groove  of  Roseniniiller  ; P.m.,  soft  palate  ; 
O.R.,  roof  of  pharynx  ; U.,  uvula. 


water  {Gagniard-Latottr),  These  results  were  obtained  in  a case  of  tracheal  fistula. 


Accessory  Phenomena. — ^Tlie  following  ns  yet  but  partially  explained  phenomena  are  observed 
in  connection  with  the  production  of  high  notes  : — (a)  As  the  pitch  of  the  note  rises,  the  larynx 
is  elevated,  partly  because  the  muscles  raising  it  are  active,  partly  because  the  increased  intra- 
tracheal pressure  so  lengthens  the  trachea,  that  the  larynx  is  thereby  raised  ; the  uvula  is  raised 
more  and  more  {Labus).  (b)  The  upper  vocal  cords  approximate  to  each  other  more  and  more, 
without,  however,  coming  into  contact,  or  participating  in  the  vibrations,  (c)  The  epiglottis 
inclines  more  and  more  baclcwards  over  the  glottis. 


4.  The  falsetto  voice,  with  its  soft  timbre  and  the  absence  of  resonance  or 
jjectoral  fremitus  in  the  air-tubes,  is  particularly  interesting.  Oertel  observed  that, 
during  the  falsetto  voice,  the  vocal  cords  vibrated  so  as  to  form  nodes  across  them, 
but  sometimes  there  was  only  one  node,  so  that  the  free  margin  of  the  cord  and 
the  basal  margin  vibrated,  being  separated  from  each  other  by  a nodal  line  (parallel 
to  the  margins  of  the  vocal  cord).  During  a high  falsetto  note  there  may  be  three 
such  nodal  lines  parallel  to  each  other.  The  nodal  lines  are  produced  probably  by 
a partial  contraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle  (p.  636),  while  at 
the  same  time  the  vocal  cords  must  be  reduced  to  as  thin  plates  as  possible  by 
the  action  of  the  crico-thyroid,  posterior  arytenoid,  thyro-  and  genio-hyoid  muscles 
{Oertel).  The  form  of  the  glottis  is  elliiDtical,  while  Avith  the  chest-voice  the  vocal 
cords  are  limited  by  straight  surfaces ; the  air  also  passes  more  freely  through  the 
larynx. 


Oertel  also  found  that  during  the  falsetto  voice  the  epiglottis  is  erect.  The  apices  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  are  slightly  inclined  backwards,  tlie  whole  larynx  is'  larger  from  before 
backwards,  and  narrower  from  side  to  side,  the  ary  epiglottidean  folds  are  tense  with  sharp 
margins,  and  the  entrance  to  the  ventricles  of  Morgagni  is  narrowed.  The  vocal  cords  are 
narrower,  the  processus  vo.cales  touch  each  other.  The  rotation  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
necessary  for  this  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  crico-arytenoid  alone,  while  the  thyro- 
mytenoid  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  an  accessory  aid.  The  pitch  of  the  note  is  increased  solely  by 
increased  tension  of  the  vocal  cords.  In  addition,  there  are  a number  of  transverse  and  longi- 
• '^^Gations.  During  the  chest-voice,  a smaller  part  of  the  margin  vibrates  than 

in  the  falsetto  voice,  so  that  in  the  production  of  the  latter  we  are  conscious  of  less  muscular 
exertion  in  the  larynx.  The  uvula  is  raised  to  the  horizontal  position. 

Production  of  Voice. — In  order  that  voice  be  produced,  the  following  conditions 
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aie  necessavy  (1)  1 lie  necos.saiy  amount  of  air  is  collected  in  the  clie.st  • (2)  the 
aiynx  and  its  parts  are  hxed  111  the  proper  position  ; (3)  air  is  then  forced  by  ‘in 
expiratoiy  ellort  either  through  the  linear  chink  of  the  closed  glottis,  so  that  the 
lattei  IS  forced  open,  or  at  first  some  air  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  glottis  with- 
out producing  a sound,  but  as  the  blast  of  air  is  strengthened  the  vocal  conls  are 
thrown  into  vibration. 

notM  • ^ VOICE.— The  range  of  the  human  voice  for  chest 

notes  is  given  111  the  following  scheme  : — 
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Tlie  accompanying  figure.s  indicate  the  number  of  vibrations  per  .second  in  the  corresponding 
tone.  It  is  evident  that  from  e!  to/'  is  common  to  all  voices,  nevertheless,  they  have  a dilfereiit 
timbre.  The  lowest  note  or  tone,  which,  however,  is  only  occasionally  sung  by  bass  singers,  is 
the  contra-F,  with  42  vibrations — the  highest  note  of  the  soprano  voice  is  a!" , with  1708 
vibrations. 

Timbre. — The  voice  of  every  individual  has  a peculiar  quality,  dang,  or  timbre, 
which  depends  upon  the  shape  of  all  the  cavities  connected  with  the  larynx.  In 
the  production  of  nasal  tones,  the  air  in  the  nose  is  caused  to  vibrate  strongly,  so 
that  the  entrance  to  the  nares  must  necessarily  be  open. 

317.  SPEECH — THE  VOWELS. — The  motor  processes  connected  with  tlie  pro- 
duction of  speech  occur  in  the  resonating  cavities,  the  pharynx,  mouth,  and  nose, 
and  are  directed  towards  the  production  of  musical  tones  and  noises. 

Wliispering  and  Audible  Speech. — ^When  sounds  or  noises  are  produced  in  the 
resonating  chambers,  the  larynx  being  passive,  the  vox  clandestina,  or  whispering 
is  produced;  when  the  vocal  cords,  however,  vibrate  at  the  .same  time,  “audible 
speech”  is  produced.  [Whispering,  therefore,  is  speech  without  voice.]  Whisper- 
ing may  be  fairly  loud,  but  it  requires  great  exertion,  i.e.,  a great  expiratory  blast, 
for  its  production ; hence  it  is  A'ery  fatiguing.  It  may  be  performed  both  with 
inspiration  and  expiration,  while  audible  speech  is  but  temporary  and  indistinct,  if 
it  is  produced  during  inspiration.  Whispering  is  caused  by  the  sound  produced  by 
the  air  passing  over  the  obtuse  margins  of  the  cords.  During  the  production  of 
axidihle  sounds,  however,  the  sharp  margms  of  the  vocal  cords  are  directed  towards 
the  air  by  the  position  of  the  processus  vocales. 

During  speech  the  soft  palate  is  in  action  ; at  each  word  it  is  raised,  while  at  the  same  time, 
Passavant’s  transverse  band  is  formed  in  the  pharynx  (§  156).  The  soft  palate  is  raised  highest 
when  u and  i are  sounded,  then  with  0 and  c,  and  least  with  a.  AVhen  sounding  m and  n it 
does  not  move  ; it  is  high  (like  n)  during  the  utterance  of  the  explosives.  With  1,  s,  and 
especially  with  the  guttural  r,  it  exhibits  a trembling  movement  (Gentzen,  Falkson). 

Speech  is  composed  of  vowels  and  consonants. 

A.  Vowels  (analysis  and  artificial  formation,  § 413). — A.  During  whispering, 
a vowel  is  the  musical  tone  produced,  either  during  expiration  or  mspiration,  by 
the  inflated  characteristic  form  of  the  mouth,  which  not  only  has  a definite  pitch, 
but  also  a particular  and  characteristic  timbre.  The  characteristic  form  of  the 
mouth  may  be  called  vowel  cavity.” 
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1 Kq  ooH’ninfpfl  IVlllsiCtlll V*  It  is  i'Cllltll'lCclljlc  tllflt  tllG  luiulcl* 

I.  The  pitch  of  the  consent  at  .Ullerent  ages  and  in  the  sexes.  The 

mental  tone  of  the  u coinnensated  for  by  different  sizes  of  the  oral  aperture, 

different  capacities  of  the  estimated  by  nlaciim  a number  of  vibratiii"  tuning-forks 

Tl.e  pitch  of  the  vowel-cavity  ma^  ,,,  tfie  one  which 

of  diflerent  pitch  in  tiont  of  the  . vowel-cavity  This  is  known  by  the  fact,  that 

to  a vibrating  rJembrano  and  recorded  on  a ainoked  m.rfaec,  as  n, 
the  iihonautograpli  of  Donders. 

Iccording  to  Konig,  the  fundamental  tones  of  the  vowel-cavity  arc  lor 
U = h,  U = iyA  = h",  E = h"',I  = h"". 

If  the  vowels  he  whispered  in  this  series,  we  hud  at  once  that  their  pitch  rises. 
The  fundamental  tone  in  the  production  of  a vowel  may  vary  wit  un  certain  limits. 
This  may  he  shmvn  by  giving  the  mouth  the  characteristic  position  and  then  per- 
cussing the  cheeks  (Auerbach)  j the  sound  emitted  is  that  of  the  vowel,  whose  pitch 
Avill  vary  accordingly  to  the  position  of  the  mouth. 

When  sounding  A,  the  mouth  has  the  form  of  a funnel  widening  in  front  (fig.  444,  A).  The 
tongue  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  the  lips  are  'Y|Je  open,  ihe  " ^ 

raised  (C~ermak).  It  is  more  elevated  successively  with  0,  E,  U,  L The  lyoid  bone  appeals 
if  at  rest,  but  the  larynx  is  slightly  raised.  It  is  higher  than  with  U,  but  lower  than  with  I. 


Fig.  444. 

Section  of  the  parts  concerned  inphonation.  Z,  tongue  ; ji,  soft  palate  ; c,  epiglottis  ; </,  glottis  ; 
h,  hyoid  bone  ; 1,  thyroid,  2,  3 cricoid,  4,  arytenoid  cartilage. 

If  we  sound  A to  I,  the  larynx  and  the  hyoid  bone  retain  their  po.sition,  but  both  are 

raised.  In  passing  from  A to  U,  the  larynx  is  depressed  as  far  as  possible.  The  hyoid  bone 
passes  slightly  forward  (BrUeJee).  When  sounding  A,  the  space  between  the  larynx,  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx,  soft  palate,  and  the  root  of  the  tongue,  is  only  moderately  wide  ; it 
becomes  wider  with  E,  and  especially  with  I {Picrhinje),  but  it  is  smallest  with  TJ. 

When  sounding  TJ  (fig.  444),  the  form  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  like  that  of  a capacious 
flask  with  a short,  narrow  neck.  The  whole  resonance  apparatus  is  then  longest.  The  lips  are 
protruded  as  far  as  possible,  are  arranged  in  folds  and  closed,  leaving  only  a small  opening. 
Tlie  larynx  is  depressed  as  far  as  possible,  while  the  root  of  the  tongue  is  appro.ximated  to 
the  ])osterior  margin  of  the  palatine  arch. 

When  sounding  0,  the  mouth,  as  in  U,  is  like  a wide-bellied  flask  with  a short  neck,  but  the 
latter  is  shorter  and  wider  as  the  lips  are  nearer  to  the  teeth.  The  larynx  is  slightly  higher 
than  with  U,  while  the  resonance  chambers  also  are  shorter  (flg.  444). 

When  sounding  I,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  at  the  posterior  part,  is  in  the  form  of  a small- 
bellied  flask  with  a long  narrow  neck,  of  which  the  belly  has  the  fundamental  tone,  f,  the 
neck  that  of  d'".  The  resonating  chambers  are  shortest,  as  the  larynx  is  raised  as  much  as 
possible,  while  the  mouth,  owing  to  the  retraction  of  the  lips,  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  teeth. 
The  cavity  between  the  hard  j'alate  and  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  exceedingly  narrow,  there 
being  only  a median  narrow  slit.  Hence,  the  air  can  only  enter  with  a clear  piping  noise, 
which  sets  even  the  vertex  of  the  skull  in  vibration,  and  when  the  ears  are  stopped  the  sounds 
seem  very  shrill.  When  the  larynx  is  depressed  and  the  lips  protruded,  as  for  sounding  U,  I 
cannot  be  sounded. 
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When  sounding  E,  which  stands  next  to  I,  the  cavity  lias  also  the  Ibnn  of  a llask  with  a 
small  belly  (tundainental  tone  f ),  and  with  a long,  narrow  neck  (liindaniental  tone  b'"  ) The 


Diphthongs  occur  ■when,  duriwj  vocalisation,  'wc  pass  from  the  jjosition  of  one 
^ o\\  el  into  that  of  another.  Idistinct  diphthongs  are  sounded  only  on  passing  from 
one  vowel  with  the  mouth  wide  open  to  one  with  the  mouth  narrow ; durimr  the 
converse  process,  the  vo^vels  appear  to  our  ear  to  be  separate  ( Briicke)!  ° 

II.  Timbre  or  Clang-Tint. — Besides  its  pitch,  every  vowel  has  a special  timbre, 
quality,  or  clang-tint. 


The  vocal  timbre  of  U (whispering)  has,  in  addition  to  its  fiindaniental  tone,  b,  a deep 
pqnng  timbre.  The  timbre  depends  upon  the  number  and  pitch  of  the  or  overtones  of 

the  vowel  sound  (§  415). 

Nasal  Timbre.— The  timbre  is  modified  in  a special  manner  when  the  vowels  are  spoken  with 
a “nasal”  twang,  which  is  largely  the  case  in  the  French  language.  The  nasal  timbre  is 
pioduced  by  the  .soft  palate  not  eutting  oil  the  nasal  cavity  completely,  whieh  happens  every 
time  n pnrc  vowel  is  sounded,  so  that  the  air  in  the  nasal  cavity  is  thrown  into  sympathetic 
vibration.  When  a vowel  is  spoken  with  a nasal  timbre,  air  passes  out  of  the  nose  and  mouth 
simultaneously,  while,  with  a pure  vowel  sound,  it  passes  out  only  through  the  mouth. 

When  sounding  a pure  vowel  (non-nasal),  the  shutting  off  of  the  nasal  cavity  from  the  mouth 
is  so  complete,  that  it  requires  an  artificial  pressirre  of  30  to  100  mm.  of  mercury  to  overcome 
it  {Hartmann). 

The  vowels,  a,  ii  (;c),  b,  (ce)  o,  e,  are  used  with  a nasal  timbre — a nasal  i does  not  occur  in 
any  language.  Certainly  it  is  very  difficult  to  sound  it  thus,  because  when  sounding  i the 
mouth  is  so  narrow  that  when  the  passage  to  the  nose  is  open,  the  air  passes  almost  completely 
through  the  latter,  whilst  the  small  amount  passing  through  the  mouth  scarcely  suffices  to 
produce  a sound. 

In  sounding  vowels,  we  must  observe  if  they  are  sounded  through  a previously  closed  glottis, 
as  is  done  in  the  German  language  in  all  words  beginning  with  a vowel  (spiritus  lenis).  The 
glottis,  however,  may  be  previously  opened  with  a preliminary  breath,  followed  by  the  vowel 
sound  ; we  obtain  the  aspirate  vowel  (spiritus  asper  of  the  Greeks). 


B.  If  the  vowels  arc  sounded  in  an  audible  tone,  i.e.,  along  with  the  soimd  from 
the  larynx,  the  fundainental  tone  of  the  vocal  cavity  strengthens  in  a characteristic 
manner  the  corresponding  partial  tones  present  in  the  laryngeal  sound  ( Wheatstone, 
V.  Helmholtz). 


318.  CONSONANTS. — The  consonants  are  noises  which  are  produced  at 
certain  parts  of  the  resonance  chamber.  [As  their  name  denotes,  they  can  only  be 
sounded  in  conjunction  with  a vowel.] 


Classification. — ^The  most  obvious  classification  is  according  to — (I.)  Their  acoustic  properties, 
so  that  they  are  divided  into — (1)  liquid  consonants,  i.e.,  such  as  are  apprecia,ble  without  a 
vowel  (m,  n,  1,  r,  s)  ; (2)  mutes,  ijicluding  all  the  others,  which  cannot  be  distinctly  heard 
without  an  accompanying  vowel.  (II.  ) According  to  their  mechanism  of  formation,  as  well  as 
the  ty])e  of  the  organ  of  speech,  by  which  they  are  jwoduced.  They  are  divided  into — 

1.  Explosives. — Their  enuuciation  is  accompanied  by  a kind  of  bursting  open  of  an  obstacle, 

or  an  explosion,  occasioned  by  the  confined  and  compressed  air  w'hich  causes  a stronger  or  weaker 
noise  ; or,  conversely,  the  current  of  air  is  suddenly  interrupted,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
nasal  cavities  are  cut  off  by  the  soft  palate.  , , , 

2.  Aspirates,  in  which  one  part  of  the  canal  is  constricted  or  stojiped,  so  that  the  air  rusfies 
out  through  the  constriction,  causing  a faint  whistling  noise.  (The  nasal  cavity  is  cut  off.)  In 
uttering  L,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  aspii’ates,  but  differs  from  them  iu  that  the  narrou 
passage  for  the  rush  of  air  is  not  in  the  middle,  but  at  both  sides  ot  the  middle  of  the  closed 
part.  (The  nasal  cavity  is  shut  off. ) 

3.  Vibratives,  which  arc  produced  by  air  being  forced  through  a narrow  portion  ot  the  canal, 
so  that  the  margins  of  the  narrow  tube  are  set  in  vibration.  (The  nasal  cavity  is  shut  off.) 

4.  Eesonants  (also  called  nasals  or  semi-vowels).  The  nasal  cavity  is  completely  free,  v hue 
the  vocal  canal  is  coiniiletely  closed  in  the  front  part  of  the  oral  channel.  According  to  the 
position  of  the  obstruction  in  the  oral  cavity,  the  air  in  a larger  or  smaller  portion  ot  tlie  nioutli 
is  thrown  into  sympathetic  vibration. 
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AVo  may  also  classify  them  acconliiig  to  the  in  «hkh  they  arc  product 

A.  Between  both  ifps  ; B,  between  the  ton^ie  and  the  hard  palate  ; 0,  between 
the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate;  D,  between  the  true  vocal  coids. 


Cunmiants  of  the  First  Articulation  Position. 


the 

■mer 


1 Explosive  Labials. -b,  the  voice  is  souiuled  before  the  slight  explosion  occurs ; p 
voice  is  £)unded  after  tlie  nuicli  stronger  explosion  has  taken  place  {kcurpAcn).  [The 

" o’’ A^ite  lLS  - nppe^Sciior'telth  and  tlie  lower  lip  (labiodental).  It 

V,  between  both  lips  (labial)  ; w is  lormed  whe 

lU  mo^th  is  in^^^^^^  positio.1  for  f.  but  instead  of  merely  forcing  in  the 

at  the  same  time.  Really  there  are  two  dillereiit  w-one  corresponding  to  the  labial  f,  as 

wurde,  and  the  labiodental,  c.(j.,  quelle  [Briickc).  i„,t  ,,nf-  used  in  civilised 

3.  Vibrative  Labials.— The  burring  sound,  emitted  by  grooms,  but  not  used  in  cmiiseu 

R”Lnant  Labials.-m  is  formed  essentially  by  sounding  the  voice  whereby  the  air  in  the 
mouth  and  nose  is  thrown  into  sympathetic  vibration  [“  voiced  ]. 


B.  Consonants  of  the  Second  Articidation  Position. 

1 The  explosives,  when  enunciated  sharply  and  without  the  voice,  are  T hard  (also  _dt  and 
th)’;  when  they  are  feeble  and  produced  along  with  siniultaiieous  laryngeal  sounds  (voice;,  we 

ThTaspirates  embrace  S,  including  s sharp,  written  s s or  s z,  which  is  produced  without 
any  audible  laryngeal  yibratioii  ; or  soft,  which  recpiires  the  voice.  Then,  also,  there  are  niodi- 
hcations  according  to  the  position  where  the  noises  are  produced.  The  sharp  i^spu'ates  include 
Seb,  and  the  hard  English  Th  ; to  the  soft  belong  the  French  J soft,  and  the  English  Th  sott. 
L,  which  occurs  in  many  modifications,  appears  here,  c.g.,  the  L soft  of  tlie  hrench.  L ma}  be 
sounded  soft  with  the  voice,  or  sharp  without  it.  ■ , i i . 

3,  The  vibrative,  or  it,  which  is  generally  voiced.,  but  it  can  be  formed  without  the  larynx. 

The  resonants  are  N-souuds,  which  also  occur  in  several  modifications. 

C.  Consonants  of  the  Third  Art iculation  Position. 

1.  The  explosives  are  the  K-sounds,  which  are  hard  and  breathed  and  not  voiced  ; G-sounds, 

which  are  voiced.  _ , , i i ca.i 

2.  The  aspirates,  when  hard  and  breathed  but  not  voiced,  the  Ch,  and  when  .sounded  soltly 

and  not  voiced,  J is  formed. 

•3.  The  vibrative  is  the  palatal  R,  which  is  produced  by  idbration  of  the  uvula  {Briicl'c). 

4.  The  resonant  is  the  palatal  N. 

D.  Consonants  of  the  Fourth  Articulation  Position. 

1.  An  explosive  sound  does  not  occur  when  the  glottis  is  forced  open,  it  a vowel  is  loudly 
sounded  with  the  glottis  previously  closed.  If  this  occurs  during  whispering,  a feeble  short 
noise,  due  to  the  sudden  opening  of  the  glottis,  may  be  heard. 

2.  The  aspirates  of  the  glottis  are  the.  H-sounds,  which  are  produced  when  the  glottis  is 
moderately  wide. 

3.  A glottis-vibrative  occurs  in  the  so-called  laryngeal  R of  lower  Saxon  (Brikhe). 

4.  A laryngeal  resonant  cannot  exisr. 

The  combination  of  different  consonants  is  accomplished  by  the  successive  movements  neces- 
sary for  each  being  rapidly  executed.  Compound  consonants,  however,  are  such  as  are  formed 
when  the  oral  jiarts  are  adjusted  simultaneou.sly  for  two  difi'erent  consonants,  so  that  a mixed 
sound  is  formed  from  two.  Examples  : Sch— tsch,  tz,  ts — Ps  (4) — Ks  (XE). 

319.  PATHOLOGICAL  VARIATIONS  OF  VOICE  AND  SPEECH. —Aphonia. —Paralj'sis  of 
the  motor  nerves  (vagus)  of  the  larynx  by  injury,  or  the  pressure  of  tumours,  causes  aphonia  or 
loss  of  voice  (Galen).  In  aneurism  of  the  aoiTic  arch,  the  left  I’ecurrent  nerve  may  lie  paral3’sed 
from  pressure.  The  laryngeal  nerves  may  be  temporarily  paralysed  by  rheumatism,  over-exer- 
tion and  hysteria,  or  by  serous  effusions  into  the  huyngeal  muscles.  If  the  tensors  are  paralysed, 
monotonia  is  the  chief  result ; the  disturbances  of  respiration  in  paralysis  of  the  larynx  are 
important.  As  long  as  the  respiration  is  tranquil,  there  maj'  be  no  disturbance,  but  as  soon  as 
increased  resiiiration  occurs,  great  dyspnma  sets  in,  owing  to  the  inalnlity  of  the  glottis  to 
dilate. 

II  only  one  vocal  cord  is  paralysed,  the  voice  becomes  impure  and  falsetto-like,  while  we  may 
feel  Irom  without  that  there  is  less  vibration  on  the  paralysed  side  (Gcrhardt).  Sometimes 
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wt 

of  tl.erc-cum.nt  m-rve  i.s  sometimes  followed 
j Q , "’"o  ^o  tlie  iinefiual  tension  of  the  two  vocal  cords.  AccordiiiL'  to  'I'iirflr 

and  Schnitzler  however,  tlie  double  tone  occurs  when  the.  two  vocal  cords  touch  -it^.some  nart 

two  uneS^TlOldions''’''^  of  a tuinour,  lig.  44C),  so  that  the  glottis  is  divided  into 

two  unequal  poitions,  each  of  which  produces  its  own  sound 

the  cmir'K'whTie^^^  ’’y  ^'«^'fCluie.s.s,  swelling,  or  laxness  of 

colds.  If,  while  .speaking,  the  cords  are  approximated,  and  suddenly  touch  each  other, 

the  .speech  is  broken,”  owing  to  the  formation  of  nodal 
jioints  (§  352).  Disease  of  the  ])harynx,  naso-pharyngeal 
cavity,  and  uvula  may  ]>roduce  a change  in  the  voice  reflexly. 

Paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  (us  well  as  congenital  per- 
foration or  cleft  palate)  causes  a nasal  tirnbre  of  all  vowels; 
the  former  renders  diflicult  the  normal  formation  of  con- 
.sonants  of  the  third  articulation  position  ; resonance  is 
imperfect,  while  the  explosives  are  weak,  owing  to  the 
escape  of  the  air  through  the  nose. 

Paralysis  of  the  tongue  weakens  I ; E and  A (iE)  are 
less  easily  pronounced,  while  the  formation  of  consonants 
fig.  44o.  0^1  the  second  and  third  articulation  position  is  affected. 

Tumours  on  the  vocal  cords  causing  1"®™'  aphthongia  is  apjilied  to  a condition  in  which 
double  tone  from  the  larynx.  every  attempt  to  speak  is  followed  by  spasmodic  movements 

of  the  tongue  {Fleury). 

In  paralysis  of  the  lips  { facial  nerve),  and  in  hare-lip,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  formation 
of  consonants  of  the  first  articulation  position.  When  the  nose  is  closed,  the  speech  has  a 
characteristic  sound.  The  normal  formation  of  resonants  is  of  course  at  an  end.  After  excision 
of  the  larynx,  a metal  reed,  enclosed  in  a tube,  and  acting  like  an  artificial  larynx,  is  introduced 
between  the  trachea  and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  {C~crny). 

Stammering  is  a disturbance  of  the  formation  of  sounds.  [Stammering  is  due  to  long-con- 
tinued spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  just  as  hiccough  is  (§  120),  and,  therefore,  it  is 
essentiallj^  a spasmodic  inspiration.  As  .speech  depends  npon  the  exjiiratory  blast,  the  spasm 
prevents  expiration.  It  may  be  brought  about  by  mental  excitement  or  emotional  conditions. 
Hence,  the  treatment  of  stammering  is  to  regulate  the  respirations.  In  stuttering,  which  is 
defective  speech  due  to  inabilityto  form  the  proper  sounds,  the  breathing  is  normal.] 


320.  COMPARATIVE — HISTORICAL. — Speech  may  be  classified  ■with  the  “expression  of 
the  emotions”  (Daricin).  Psychical  excitement  causes  in  man  characteristic  movements,  in 
Avhich  certain  groups  of  muscles  are  always  concerned,  c.y.,  laughing,  Aveeping,  the  facial  ex- 
pression in  anger,  pain,  shame,  &c.  These  movements  afford  a means  Avhereb}^  one  creature  can 
communicate  Avith  another.  Primarily  in  their  origin,  the  movements  of  expression  are  reflex 
motor  phenomena  ; Avhen  they  are  produced  for  luirpo.ses  of  explanation,  they  are  voluntary 
imitations  of  this  refie.x.  Besides  the  emotional  movements,  impressions  upon  the  sense-organs 
produce  characteristic  reflex  movements,  which  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  expression  {Geiger), 

c. g.,  stroking  or  painful  stimulation  of  theskin,  movements  after  smelling  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
or  disagreeable 'odours,  the  action  of  souifd  and  light,  and  the  percejition  of  all  kinds  of  objects. 

The  expre.ssion  of  the  emotions  occurs  in  its  simplest  form  in  what  is  known  as  expression  by 
means  of  signs  or  pantomime  or  mimicry.  Another  means  is  the  imitation  of  sounds  by  the 
organ  of  speech,  constituting  onomatojMcsy,  c.g.,  the  hissing  of  a stream,  the  roll  of  thunder, 
the  tumult  of  a storm,  Avhistling,  &c._  The  expression  of  speech  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon 
the  proces's  of  ideation  and  perceiition. 

The  occurrence  of  different  sounds  in  different  languages  is  very  interesting.  Some  languages 
{c.g.,  of  tlie  lliArons)  liaA^e  no  labials;  in  some  South  Sea  Islands  no  laryngeal  sounds  are 
spoken  ; / is  absent  in  Sanscrit  and  Finnish  ; the  short  e,  0,  and  the  soft  .sibilants  in  Sanscrit ; 

d,  in  Chinese  and  Mexican  ; s,  in  many  Polynesian  languages  ; r,  in  Chinese,  &c. 

Voice  in  Animals. Animals,  more  especially  the  higher  form.s,  can  express  their  emotions 
by  facial  and  other  gestures.  The  vocal  organs  of  mammals  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  man.  Special  rcsmiance  organs  occur  in  the  orang-outang,  mandril,  macacus,  and  mycetes 
monkeys,  in  the  form  of  large  cheek  pouches,  Avhich  can  be  inflated  with  air,  and  open  between 
the  larynx  and  the  hyoid  bone. 

Birds  liaA’c  an  upper  (larynx)  and  a lower  larynx  (syrinx) ; the  latter  is  placed  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  and  is  the  true  vocal  organ.  Two  folds  of  mucous  membrane  (three 
in  singing  birds)  project  into  each  bronchus,  and  are  rendered  tense  by  muscles,  and  are  thus 

adapted  to  serve  for  tlie  production  of  voice.  ■ 1 • 1 t? 

Amongst  reptiles,  the  tortoises  produce  merely  a sniffing  sound,  Avhich  in  the  E™ys  has  a 
peculiar  piping  character.  The  blind  snakes  are  A’oiceless,  the  chameleon  and  the  lizaids  have 
a very  feeble  voice  ; the  cayman  and  crocodile  emit  a feeble  roaring  sound,  Avhich  is  lost  in 
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some  adults  owing  to  changes  in  the  laryn.v.  The  makes  have  no  special  vocal  organs,  but  by 
Ibrciii"  out  air  from  their  capacious  lung,  tliey  make  a peculiar  hissing  sound,  which  in  some 
species  is  loud.  Amongst  amphibians,  the  frog  has  a Inrynx  provided  with  muscles.  The 
sound  emitted  without  any  muscular  action  is  a deep  intermittent  tone,  while  more  forcible 
c.xpiration,  with  contraction  of  the  laryngeal  constrictors,  causes  a clearer  continuous  sound. 
The  male,  in  Ibuia  esculenta,  has  at  each  side  of  the  angle  of  tlic  mouth  a sound-bag,  which 
can  be  inflated  with  air  and  acts  as  a resonance  chamber.  The  “croaking”  of  the  male  frog  is 
quite  characteristic.  In  Pipa,  the  laryn.x  is  provided  with  tw'o  cartilaginous  rods,  which  are 
thrown!  into  vibration  by  the  blast  of  air,  and  act  like  vibrating  rods  or  the  limbs  of  a tuning- 
fork.  Some  fishes  emit  sounds,  either  by  rubbing  together  the  upper  and  lower  pharyngeal 
bones,  or  by  the  e.xpulsion  of  air  from  the  sw'imming  bladder,  mouth,  or  anus. 

Some  insects  cause  sounds  partly  by  foicing  the  e.xpired  air  through  their  stigmata  provided 
with  muscular  reeds,  which  are  thus  thrown  into  vibration  (bees  and  many  diptera).  The 
wings,  owing  to  the  rapid  contraction  of  their  muscles,  may  also  cause  sounds  (flies,  cockroach, 
bees).  The  Sphinx  atroiios  (death-head  moth)  forces  air  from  its  sucking  stomach.  In  others, 
sounds  are  produced  by  rubbing  their  legs  on  the  wing-ca.ses  (Acridium),  or  the  wdng-cases  on 
each  other  (Gryllus,  locust),  or  on  the  thorax  (Cerambyx),  on  the  leg  (Geotrupes),  on  the  abdomen 
or  the  margin  of  the  wing  (Necrophorus).  In  Cicadacife,  membranes  are  pulled  upon  by 
muscles,  and  are  thus  caused  to  vibrate.  Friction  sounds  are  jiroduced  between  the  cephalo- 
thorax  and  the  abdomen  in  some  spiders  (Theridium),  and  in  some  crabs  (Palinurus).  Some 
mollusca  (Pecten)  emit  a sound  on  separating  their  shells. 

Historical. —The  Hippocratic  School  was  aw^are  of  the  fact  that  division  of  the  trachea 
abolished  the  voice,  and  that  the  epiglottis  prevented  the  entrance  of  food  into  the  lar}'nx. 
Aristotle  made  numerous  observations  on  the  voice  of  animals.  The  true  cause  of  the  voice 
escaped  him  as  w'ell  as  Galen.  Galen  observed  complete  loss  of  voice  after  double  pneumo- 
thorax, after  section  of  the  intercostal  inuscles  or  their  nerves,  as  well  as  after  destraction  of 
part  of  the  spinal  cord,  even  although  the  diaphragm  still  contracted.  He  gave  the  cartilages 
of  the  larynx  the  names  that  still  distinguish  them  ; he  knew  some  of  the  laryngeal  muscles, 
and  asserted  that  voice  was  produced  onlj^  when  the  glottis  was  narrow'ed.  He  compared  the 
larynx  to  a flute.  The  w'eakening  of  the  voice,  in  feeble  conditions,  especially  after  loss  of 
blood,  was  known  to  the  ancients.  Dodart  (1700)  was  the  first  to  explain  voice  as  due  to  the 
vibration  of  the  vocal  cords  by  the  air  passing  betw'cen  them. 

The  production  of  vocal  sounds  attracted  much  attention  amongst  the  ancient  Asiatics  and 
Arabians— less  amongst  the  Greeks.  Pietro  Ponce  (t  lfi84)  was  the  first  to  advocate  instruction 
in  the  art  of  speaking  in  cases  of  dumbness.  Bacon  (1638)  studied  the  shape  of  the  mouth  for 
the  pronunciation  of  the  various  sounds.  Kratzensteiu  (1781)  made  an  artificial  apparatus  for 
the  production  of  vowel  sounds,  by  placing  resonators  of  various  forms  over  vibrating  reeds. 
Von  Kempelen  (1769  to  1791)  constructed  the  first  speaking-machine.  Rob.  Willis  (1828) 
found  that  an  elastic  vibrating  spring  gives  the  vowels  in  the  series— U,  0,  A,  E,  I—according 
to  the  depth  or  height  of  its  tone  ; lurther,  that  by  lengthening  or  shortening  an  artificial 
resonator  on  an  artificial  vocal  apparatus,  the  vowels  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  series.  The 
newest  and  most  important  investiptions  on  speech  are  by  Wheatstone,  v.  Helmholtz,  Bonders, 
Briieke,  &c.,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  context.  Hensen  succeeded  in  showing  exactly  the 
pitch  of  vocal  tone,  thus  : — The  tone  is  sung  against  a Kbnig’s  capsule  with  a gas  flame. 
Opposite  the  fiame  is  placed  a tuning-fork  vibrating  Ijorizontally,  and  in  front  of  one  of  its 
limbs  IS  a mirror,  in  which  the  image  of  the  flame  is  reflected;  AVhen  the  vocal  tone  is  of  the 
same  number  of  vibrations  as  the  tuning-fork,  the  flame  in  the  mirror  shows  one  elevation,  if 
(loublej  the  octave,  2,  and  vitli  the  double  octave,  4 elevations. 
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321.  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  NERVE  ELEMENTS. — The  nervous  elements 

present  two  distinct  forms  : — 


I. 


Nei*ve-Fibres. 


/ Non-medullated. 
1 Medullated. 


II.  Nerve-Cells. 


Of  various  forms 
and  functions. 


*\.n  aggregation  of  nerve-cells  constitutes  a nerve-ganglion.  The  fibres  represent 
a conducting  apparatus,  and  serve  to  place  the  central  nervous  organs  in  connection 
with  peripheral  eiid-organs.  The  nerve-cells,  however,  besides  transmitting 
impulses,  act  as  physiological  centres  for  automatic  or  reflex  inovenients,  and  also 
for  the  sensory,  perceptive,  trophic,  and  secretory  functions. 

1.  (1)  The  non-inedullated  nerve-fibres  occur  chiefly  in  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system,  although  they  are  not  confined  to  it ; hence  they  are  sometimes  called 
.sympathetic  nerve-fibres.  They  occur  in  several  forms  : — 

1.  Primitive  Fibrils. — The  simplest  form  of  nerve-fibre,  which  is  visible  with  a 
magnifying  power  of  500  to  800  diameters  linear,  consists  of  prunitive  nerve- 
fibrUs.  They  are  very  delicate  fibres  (fig.  446,  1),  often  Avith  .small  varicose 
SAvellings  here  and  there  in  their  course,  Avhich,  however,  are  due  to  changes  post- 
mm'tem.  They  are  stained  of  a hroAvn  or  purplish  colour  by  the  gold-chloride 
method,  and  they  occur  when  a nerve-fibre  is  near  its  termination,  being  formed 
by  the  splitting  up  of  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  nerve-fibre,  e.g.,  in  the  terminations 
of  the  corneal  nerves,  the  optic  nerve-layer  in  the  retina,  the  terminations  of  the 
olfactory  fibres,  and  in  a plexiform  arrangement  in  non-.striped  muscle  (p.  572). 
Similar  fine  fibrils  occur  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,.^and  in 
the  finely  divided  processes  of  nerve-cells. 

2.  Naked  or  simple  axial  cylinders  (fig.  446,  2),  AAdiich  represent  bundles  of 
primitive  fibrils  held  together  by  a slightly  granidar  cement,  so  that  they  exhibit  very 
delicate  longitudinal  striation  with  fine  granules  scattered  in  their  course.  The 
best  example  is  the  axial  cylinder  process  of  nerve-cells  (fig.  446,  I,  x).  [The 
thickness  of  the  axis-cylinder  depends  upon  the  number  of  fibrils  entering  into  its 
composition.] 

3.  Axis-cylinders  surrounded  with  Schwann’s  sheath,  or  Remak’s  fibres  (3-8 
to  6 '8  /X  broad),  the  latter  name  being  given  to  them  from  their  discoverer  (fig. 
446,  3).  [These  fibres  are  also  called  pale  or  non-medullated,  and  from  their 
abundance  in  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  sympathetic.]  They  consist  of  a 
sheath,  coi'responding  to  HcliAvann’s  sheath  [neurilemma,  or  primitive  sheath, 
Avhich  encloses  an  axial  cylinder ; Avhile  lying  here  and  there  under  the  sheath, 
and  between  it  and  the  axial  cylinder  are  nerve-corpuscles.  These  fibres  are 
always  fibrillated  longitudinally.]  The  sheath  is  delicate,  structureless,  and  elastic. 
Dilute  acids  clear  the  fibres  Avithout  causing  them  to  SAvell  up,  Avhile  gold  chloride 
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.„.Ucs  them  htwHish-vo;,.  They  ate  f TljCt:  TtS 

t"f\:'t'’Silarlh’"ne;:e^’r,X  [Aecotxlingto 

e»i6>yo,a»acllastlieiiei\^  ™..,  a sheath  hut  the  nuclei  are  merely  apiilied 

JoZ'iuttof  “ghtly  eutlUetl  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  fibre,  so  that 


Fig.  446. 

],  Primitive  fibrillte  ; 2,  axis-cylinder;  3,  Remak’s  fibres;  4,  mednllated  varicose  fibre;  5,  6, 
medullated  fibre,  with  Schwann’s  sheath  ; c,  neurilemma  ; t,  t,  Ranvier’s  nodes  ; h,  white 
substance  of  Schwann  ; cl,  cells  of  the  endoneurinm  ; a,  axisycylinder  ; x,  myelin  drops  ; 
7,  transverse  section  of  nerve-fibres  ; 8,  nerve-fibre  acted  on  with  silver  nitrate  and  show- 
ing Frommann’s  lines.  I,  multipolar  nerve-cell  from  the  spinal  cord  ; 2,  axial  cylinder 
process  ; y,  protoplasmic  processes  — to  the  right  of  it  a bipolar  cell.  II,  peripheral 
ganglionic  cell,  with  a connective-tissue  capsule.  Ill,  ganglionic  cell,  with  0,  a spiral, 
and  11,  straight  process  ; m,  sheath. 

they  belong  to  the  fibre  itself.  These  fibres  also  branch  and  form  an  anastomosing 
network  in  the  course  of  a nerve  (fig.  447).  This  the  medullated  fibres  never  do. 
These  fibres,  when  acted  on  by  .silver  nitrate,  never  .show  any  crosses.  The 
branched  forms  occur  in  the  ordinary  nerves  of  distribution,  and  they  are  numerous 
in  the  vagus,  but  the  olfactory  nerves  have  a distinct  .sheath  which  is  nucleated.] 
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(2)  Medullated  fibres  occur  also  in  several  forms  : — 

4.  Axis-cylinders,  or  nerve-fibrils,  covered  only  by  a medullary  sheath,  or 
Avliitc'  substance  of  Sclnvann,  are  met  vith  in  the  -white 
and  grey  matter  of  the  central  nervous  system,  in  the  optic 
and  auditory  nerves.  These  medullated  nerve-fibres,  wlihoni 
any  neurilemma,  often  show  after  death  varicose  swellings 
ill  their  course  [due  to  the  accumulation  of  fluid  between 
the  medulla  of  myelin  and  the  axis-cylinder].  Hence  they 
are  called  varicose  fibres.  [The  varicose  appearance  is 
easily  produced  by  squeezing  a small  piece  of  the  Avhite 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord  betumen  a slide  and  a cover-glass. 

These  fibres  form  the  white  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  and  it 
was  formerly  stated  that  nitrate  of 
silver  did  not  reveal  any  crosses,  and 
that  there  are  no  nodes  of  Eanvier. 

Recent  researches,  however,  have 
shown  that  these  fibres  of  the  cord 
are  provided  with  Ranvier’s  nodes 
and  also  with  incisures.  When  acted 
upon  by  coagulating  reagents,  e.y., 
chromic  acid,  the  medullary  sheath 
appears  laminated,  so  that  on  trans- 
verse section,  when  the  axis-cylinder 
is  stained,  it  is  surrounded  by  con- 
centric circles  (fig.  447). 

5.  Medullated  Nerve-Fibres  with 
Schwann’s  Sheath  (fig.  446,  5,  6). 

— These  are  the  most  complex  nerve- 
fibres,  and  are  10  to  22  6 p.  [xyotto 
to  inch]  broad.  They  are  most 
numerous  in,  and  in  fact  they  make 
up  the  great  mass  of,  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves,  although  they  are  also 
present  in  the  sympathetic  nerves. 


Fig.  449. 


Fig.  447. 

Kg.  447.-Tra„„o.,e  section  of  the  nevve-fibree  of 
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only  rofmctivc,  liut  exhil.it  a double  contour,  the  margins  being  dark  and  well 
defined.]  Each  fibre  consists  of— 

ri.  Schwann’s  sheath,  neurilemma,  or  primitive  sheath  ; 

•->’  White  substance  of  Schwann,  medullary  shcatli,  or  myelin ; 

.3.  Axis-cylinder  composed  of  fibrils  and  surrounded  by  a sheath  called  the 

axileinma ; 

4.  Nerve-corpuscles.] 

A.  The  axis-cylinder,  -which  occupies  to  i of  the  breadth  of  the  fibre,  is  the 
essential  part  of  the  nerve,  and  lies  in  tlie  centre  of  the  fibre  like  the  wick  in  the 
centre  of  a candle  (fig.  446,  6,  a).  Its  usual  shape  is  cylindrical,  but  sometimes  it 
is  flattened  or  placed  eccentrically — [this  is  most  proTiably  due  to  the  hardening 
process  employed].  It  is  composed  of  fibrils  [united  by  cement  or  stroma  they 
become  more  obvious  near  the  terminations  of  the  nerve,  or  after  the  action  of 
reagents,  ivliich  sometimes  cause  the  fibrils  to  appear  beaded.  It  is  quite  trans- 
parent, and  stains  deeply  with  carmine  or  logwood],  while  during  life  its  consistence 
is  semi-fluid.  According  to  Kuptfer,  a fluid—  “ neuro-plasma  ’’—lies  between  the 
fibrils  [while,-  according  to  other  observers,  the  whole  cylinder  is  enclosed  111  an 
elastic  sheath  peculiar  to  itself  and  composed  of  neuro-keratin.  This  sheath  is 
called  by  Iviihiie,  the  axilemma.  Each  axis-cylinder  is  an  enormously  long- 
process  of  a ganglionic  cell].  Chloroform  and  collodion  render  it  visible,  while  it 
is  most  easily  isolated  as  a solid  rod  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  Avith  excess  of 
potassium  chlorate. 

Fromniann’s  Lmes. — When  acted  oir  by  silver  nitrate,  Erommann  observed 
transA-erse  markings  on  the  axis-cylinder,  but  their  significance  is  unknoAvn  (fig. 
446,  8).  [These  markings  consist  of  alternate  darker  and  lighter  narroAv  transArerse 
bars  on  the  axis-cyli]ider,  and  are  seen  Avhen  a nei’A’e  is  steeped  for  a long  time  in 
sih'-er  nitrate.  They  are  readily  made  visible  in  this  Avay  in  the  nerAre-fibres  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and,  indeed,  in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  cord.] 

B.  The  white  substance  of  Schwann,  medullaiy  sheath  or  myelin,  surrounds 
the  axis-cylinder,  like  an  insulating  medium  around  a telegraph  Avire.  In  the 
perfectly  fresh  condition  it  is  quite  homogeneous,  highly  glistening,  bright,  and 
refractive  ; its  consistence  is  semi-fluid,  so  that  it  oozes  out  of  the  cut  ends  of  the 
fibres  in  spherical  dro]DS  (fig.  446,  x),  [myelin  drops,  Avhich  are  ahvays  marked  by 
concentric  lines,  are  highly  refractive,  and  best  seen  AA'hen  a fresh  nerve  is  teased  in 
salt  solution].  After  death,  or  after  the  action  of  reagents,  it  shrinks  slightly  from 
the  sheatli,  so  that  the  fibres  have  a double  contour,  Avhile  the  substance  itself 
breaks  up  into  smaller  or  larger  droplets,  due  not  to  coagulation  {PerWx),  but,  accord- 
ing to  Toldt,  to  a process  like  emulsification,  the  drops  pressing  against  each  other. 
Thus,  the  fibre  is  broken  up  into  masses,  so  that  it  has  a characteristic  appearance 
(fig.  446,  6).  It  contains  a large  amount  of  cerehrin  and  lecithin,  Avhich  SAvell  up 
to  form  myelin-like  forms  in  A\'arm  Avater.  It  also  contains  fatty  matter,  so  that 
these  fibres  are  blackened  Ijy  osmic  acid,  [Avhile  boiling  ether  extracts  cholesterin 
from  them].  Chloroform,  ether,  and  benzin,  by  dissolving  the  fatty  and  some 
other  constituents  of  the  fibres,  make  them  very  transparent.  [.Some  olAservers  de- 
scriljc  a fluid  lying  betAveen  the  medulla  and  the  axis-cylinder.] 

C.  The  Sheath  of  Schwaim,  or  the  neurilemma,  lies  immediately  outside  of 
and  invests  the  Avhitc  sheath  (fig.  446,  6,  c),  and  is  a delicate  structureless  mem- 
brane, comparable  to  the  sarcolemma  of  a muscular  fibre. 

D.  Nerve-Corpuscles. — At  fairly  Avide  intervals  under  the  neurilemma,  and 
lying  in  depressions  betAveeu  it  and  the  medullary  sheath,  are  the  nucleated  nerve- 
coi*puscles,  which  are  readily  stained  by  pigments  (fig.  449).  [They  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  muscle-corpuscles,  the  nuclei  being  surrounded  by  a small  amount  of 
protoplasm  Avhich  sometimes  contains  pigment.  They  are  not  so  numerous  as  in 
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the 


iiiuhtk.]  [Adamkiewicz  desci'ibe.s  ncvve-corpuscles,  or  “ demilunes  ” under  ljm- 

v!l7  ' ^ ordinary  ncrve-corimacles.  They  are  stoined 
} allow  hy  sattranin,  Avlule  tlie  ordinary  nerve-corpuscles  niiiia 
are  stained  hy  methyl-anilin.] 

Rauvier’s  Nodes  or  Constrictione.— The  neurilemma 
torms  in  liroad  lihres  at  longer,  and  in  narrower  ones 
at  shorter  intervals,  the  nodes  or  constrictions  of 
Ranvier  (fig.  44G,  6,  /,  / ; fig.  449 ; fig.  450,  fs).  They 
are  constrictions  which  occur  at  regular  intervals  alon<'- 
a nerve-fibre  ; at  them  the  white  sulistance  of  Schwann 
is  interrupted,  so  that  the  sheath  of  Schwann  lies  upon 
the  axis-cylinder  [or  its  clastic  slieath]  at  the  nodes. 

The  part  of  the  nerve  lying  between  any  two  nodes  is 
called  an  interaimular  or  inter-nodal  segment,  and 
each  such  segment  contains  one  or  more  nuclei,  so  that 
some  observer’s  look  upon  the  whole  segment  as  eipiiva- 
lent  to  one  cell. 

The  fimction  of  the  nodes  seems  to  be  to  permit  the 
diffusion  of  jilasma  through  the  outer  sheath  into  the 
axis-cylinder,  while  the  decomposition- 
])i’oducts  are  similarly  given  off.  [A 
colouring  - matter  like  picro  - carmine 
diffuses  into  the  fibre  only  at  the  nodes, 
and  stains  the  axis-cylinder  red,  although 
it  does  not  diffuse  readily  through  tin* 
white  substance  of  Schwann.] 

Incisures  (of  Schmidt  and  Lanter- 


mann). — Each  interannular 
a stretched  nerve  sliows 


segment 


in 


running  across 
the  white  substance,  a number  of  oblique 
lines,  which  are  called  incisures  (figs. 

450,  451).  They  indicate  that  the  seg- 
ment is  built  up  of  a series  of  conical 
sections,  each  of  which  is  bevelled  at 
its  ends,  and  the  bevels  are  arranged  in 
an  imbricate  manner,  the  one  over  the 
other,  Avhile  the  slight  interval  between 
them  appears  as  an  incisure.  Each 
such  section  of  the  white  matter  is 
called  a cylinder  cone  {Kuhnt). 

N euro-Keratin  Sheath. — Accord  i n g 
to  Ewald  and  Kiihne,  the  axis-c^dinder, 
as  well  as  the  white  substance  of 
Schwann,  is  covered  with  an  exces- 
sively delicate  sheath,  consisting  .of 
Kaiivier’s  node;  neiiro-keratin,  and  the  two  sheaths  are 
uch,  Schwann’s  connected  by  numerous  transverse  and 
slieatli.  olilique  fibrils,  which  permeate  the 

white  substance.  [The  myelin  seems  to  lie  in  the  interstices  of  this  meshwork.] 
[Rod-like  Structures  in  Myelin. — If  a nerve  be  hardened  in  ammoniimi  chromate 
(or  jncric  acid),  INl'Carthy  has  shown  that  the  myelin  exhiliits  rod-like  structures 
radiating  from  the  axis-cylinder  outwards,  which  are  stained  with  logwood  and 
carmine.  The  rods  arc  probably  not  distinct  from  each  other,  but  are  perhaps  part 
of  the  neuro-keratin  network  already  described.  | 


Fig.  450. 

I\I  e d u 1 1 a t e d 
nerve  - fibres 
blackened  by 
osniic  acid,  fs, 


451. 

jMedullated  nerve-fibres  (with 
osniic  acid),  a,  a.vis-cy Under; 
s,  sheath  of  Schwann  ; n, 
nucleus ; p,  p,  granular  sub- 
stance at  the  poles  of  the 
nucleus  ; r,  r,  Ranvier’s 
nodes  where  the  medullary 
sheath  is  interrupted  and 
the  a.\is-cylinder  appears  ; 
i,  i,  incisures  of  Schmidt. 
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Action  of  Nitrate  of  Silver. — AVhcii  a small  nerve,  e.rj.,  the  intercostal  nerve 
of  a mouse,  is  acted  on  by  silver  nitrate,  it  is  seen  to  be  covered  by  an  endothelial 
sheath  composed  of  flattened  endothelial  cells  (fig.  452),  while  the  nerve-fibres 
themselves  exhilnt  crosses  along  their  course. 

These  crosses  are  due  to  the  penetration  of  the 
.silver  solution  at  tlie  nodes,  -where  it  stains  the 
cement-substance  and  also  part  of  the  axis-cylinder, 

.so  that  the  latter  sometimes  exhibits  transverse 
markings  called  Frominann’s  lines  (fig.  446,  8).] 

[Ne-w  Methods. — Much  progress  has  recently 
been  made  in  tracing  the  course  of  medullated 
nerve-fibres  by  the  action  of  new  staining  reagents  ; 
thus  acid  fuchsin  stains  the  myelin  deeply,  leaving 
the  other  parts  unstained;  at  least,  it  can  be  so 
manipulated  as  to  yield  this  result.  Weigert’s 
Method  and  its  modifications  have  yielded  most 
important  results,  and  proved  that  medullated 
nerve-fibres  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  central 
nervous  system  -w'here  they  cannot  be  seen  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  nerve-tissue  is  hardened  in  a 
.solution  of  a chromium  salt,  and  placed  in  a half- 
saturated  solution  of  cupric  acetate ; it  is  then 
stained  with  logwood,  and  afterwards  the  elements 
are  differentiated  by  steeping  the  sections  in  a solu-  Intercostal  nerve  of  a mouse  (single 
tion  of  ferricyanide  of  pota.sh  and  borax.  The  laseicnlus  of  nerve-fibres)  stained 

mvelin  is  coloured  a logwood  tint.]  with  silver  nitrate.  Endothelial 

" o J sheath  stained,  and  some  nodes 

In  the  spinal  nerves,  those  fibres  are  thickest  which  have  of  Ranvier  indicated  by  crosses, 
longest  course  before  they  reach  their  end-organ 


Eig.  452. 


the 


{Schioalbe),  while  those  ganglion-cells  are  largest  which  send  out  the 


longest 


nerve-fibres 


Eig.  453. 

Trans,  section  of  a nerve  (median),  cj;,  epineurium  ; pc,  perineurium;  ed,  endoneurium. 

visceral  \icrves  in°tL^"va"ufare  small  nerves  a^T^^  necessarily  the  thickest,  for  the 

o le  small  neives,  and  yet  run  a very  long  course.] 
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Division  of  Nerves.— MeduUatca  nei've-lihres  nm  in  tlie  luirve-trunk.s  without 

uivuung  ; but  when  they  approach  tlieir  teriiiiiiatioii  tlic.y  often  divide  dichotomously 
[at  a nodej,  giving  rise  to^two  similar  fibres,  but  there  may  be  several  branches  at 
a node  (lig.  454,  t).  [Tlie  divisions  are  numerous  in  motor  nerves  to  striped 
inuscles.J  In  the  electrical  nerves  of  tlie  malapterurus  and  gyniuotus,  there  is  a 
gieat  accumulation  of  Schwann  s sheaths  round  a nerve,  so  that  a nervc-filire  is  sis 
thick  as  a sewing-needle.  Such  a fibre,  when  it  divides,  breaks  up  into  a bundle 
of  smaller  fibres. 


[Nerve-Sheaths. — A nerve-trunk  consists  of  bundles,  or  fasciculi,  of  nerve- 
fibres.  The  bundles  are  held  together  by  a coniiiion  connective-tissue  sheath  (fig. 
453,  ejp),  the  epineurium  [sometimes  called  the  perineurium  externum,  general 
pcrineuriuin,  or  in  the  older  writers  neurilemma],  which  contains  the  larger'^blood- 
vessels,  Ij  mphatics,  and  sometimes  fat  and  plasma  cells.  Each  bundle  is  sur- 
rounded with  its  own  slieatli  or  permeuriuni  udiicli  consists  of  lamellated 
connective-tissue  disposed  circularly,  and  between  the  lamellce  are  lymph-spaces 
lined  by  flattened  endothelial  plates.  These  lymph-spaces  may  be  injected  from 
and  communicate  with  the  lymphatics  {Kay  and  Retzius)d\  The  nerve-fibres  within 
any  bundle  are  held  together  by  delicate  connective-tissue,  which  penetrates 
between  the  adjoining  fibres,  constituting  the  endoneurium  {ed).  It  consists  of 
delicate  fibres  'with  branched  connective-tissue  corpuscles  (fig.  446,  6,  d),  and  in  it 
lie  the  capillaries,  which  are  not  very  numerous,  and  are  arranged  to  form  elongated 
open  meshes. 


[Henle’s  Sheath.— -When  a nerve  is  traced  to  its  distribution,  it  branches  and  becomes  smaller, 
until  it  may  consist  only  of  a few  bundles  or  even  a single  bundle  of  nerve-fibres.  As  the  bundle 
branches,  it  has  to  give  olf  part  of  its  lamellated  sheath  or  perineurium  to  each  branch,  so  that, 
as  we  pass  to  the  jJcriphery,  the  smaller  bundles  are  surrounded  by  few  lamellfe.  In  a bundle 
containing  only  a few  fibres,  this  sheath  may  be  much  reduced,  or  may  consist  only  of  thin, 
flattened,  connective-tissue  corpuscles  with  a few  fibres.  A sheath  surrounding  a i'ew  nerve- 
fibres  is  called  Henle’s  SheaLh  by  Ranvier.] 

[Nervi  Nervorum.— Marshall  and  V.  Horsley  have  shown  that  the  nerve-sheaths  are  provided 
with  special  nerve-fibres,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  endowed  with  sensibility.] 

Development  of  Nerve-Fibres. — At  first  nerve-fibres  consist  only  of  fibrils,  i.e.,  of  axis- 
cylinders,  which  become  covered  with  connective  substance,  and  ultimately  the  white  substance 
of  iSchwaun  is  developed  in  some  of  them.  The  growth  in  length  of  the  fibres  takes  place  by 
elongation  of  the  individual  “ interannular  ” segments,  and  also  by  the  new  formation  of  these 
(Vignal).  [Medullated  nerve-fibres  are  derived  from  the  epiblast.  The  axis-cylinders  of  those 
of  the  anterior  root  grow  from,  and  are  in  reality,  the  axis-cylinders  of  nerve-cells — called 
neuroblasts  in  their  early  stage.  The  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  of  a spinal  nerve  grow  from  the 
nerve-cells  or  neuroblasts  of  the  rudiment  of  the  spinal  ganglion.  The  axis-cylinder  processes, 
which  ultimately  form  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots,  appear  about  the  fourth  week  of  the 
human  feetus.  They  grow  slowly  and  do  not  reach  the  tips  of  the  toes  or  fingers  until  after  the 
second  month  (His).] 


II.  Ganglionic  or  Nerve-Cells  [vary  mucli  in  size  and  general  cliaracters.  They 
may  have  one  pole,  when  they  are  unipolar  (spinal  ganglion  cells) ; or  two  poles — 
bipolar  (spinal  ganglion  cells  of  fishes) ; or  many  poles,  when  they  are  multipolar 
(cells  of  the  spinal  cord).] — 1.  Multipolar  nerve-ceUs  (fig.  446,  I)  occur  partly 
as  larye  cells  (100  y),  and  are  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  as  in  the  anterior  horn  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  in  a different  form  in  the  cerebellum,  and  partly  in  a smaller 
form  (20  to  10  y)  in  the  posterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  many  parts  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  in  the  retina.  They  may  be  spherical,  ovoid,  pyra- 
midal [cerebrum],  pear-  or  flask-shaped  [cerebellum].  (1)  Each  cell  is  provided  with 
numerous  branched  processes,  which  gives  the  cells  a characteristic  appearance. 
[Deiters  isolated  such  cells  from  the  anterior  horn  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord,  so  that  this  special  form  of  cell  is  sometimes  called  “ Deiters’  cell  ” (fig.  446,  I).] 
Those  of  the  spinal  cord  are  devoid  of  a cell  envelope,  are  of  soft  consistence,  and 
exhibit  a fibrillated  structure,  which  may  extend  even  into  the  processes.  line 
granules  lie  scattered  throughout  the  cell-substance  between  the  fibrils.  Not 
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unfrcciuently  viillow  or  brown  granules  of  pigment  are  also  found,  either  collected 
at  certain  parts  in  the  cell  or  scattered  throughout  it.  The  relatively  large  nucleus 
con.sists  of  a clear  envelope  enclosing  a resistant  substance.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  a membrane  in  youth  {Schwalbe).  Within  the  nucleus  lies  the  nucleolus 
which  in  the  recent  condition  is  angular,  provided  with  processes  and  capable  of 
motion,  but  after  death  is  highly  refractive  and  spherical.  (2)  Each  cell  is 
provided  Avith  one  unbranched  process,  constituting  the  axial-cylinder  process 
(I,  z)  Avhich  remains  unbranched,  but  it  soons  becomes  covered  Avith  the  Avhite 
substance  of  ScliAvami,  and  the  other  sheaths  of  a 
mediillated  nerve,  so  that  it  becomes  the  axial 
cylinder  of  a nerve-fibre.  Thus  a iierA^e-hbre  is 
merely  an  excessively  long,  unbranched  process  of  a 
nerve-cell  pushed  outAvards  towards  the  periphery.] 

It  is  noAv  definitely  ascertained  that  the  cerebral  cells 
have  such  processes.  All  the  other  processes  divide 
A'ery  frequently  until  they  form  a branched,  root-like, 
complex  arrangement  of  the  finest  primitive  fibrils. 

These  are  called  protoplasmic  processes  (I,  y).  By 
means  of  these  processes  it  is  supposed  adjoining  cells 
are  brought  into  communication  Avith  each  other,  so 
that  impulses  can  be  conducted  from  one  cell  to 
another.  Further,  many  of  these  fibrils  approximate 
to  each  other,  and  join  together  to  form  axis-cylinders 
of  other  nerve-fibres.  The  most  recent  obseiwers, 
hoAvever,  state  that  the  processes  of  neighbouring  cells 
do  not  anastomose,  they  merely  come  into  relation 
Avith  each  other.  [V.  Thanhoffer  states  that  he  has 
traced  the  axis-cylinder  process  to  the  nucleus  and 
nucleolus.] 

[His,  Forel,  and  other  observers  deny  the  existence  of  these 
anastomoses.  The  processes  of  adjoining  nerve-cells  merely 
approach  each  other,  hut  do  not  actually  unite  with  each  other, 
there  being  always  an  intermediate  substance  between  them.] 

2.  Bipolar  cells  are  best  developed  in  fishes,  e.y., 
in  the  spinal  ganglia  of  the  skate,  and  in  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  of  the  pike.  They  appear  to  be  nucleated, 
fusiform  enlargements  of  the  axis-cylinder  (fig.  446, 
on  the  right  of  I).  The  Avhite  substance  often  stops 
short  on  each  side  of  the  enlargement,  but  sometimes 
the  Avhite  substance  and  the  sheath  of  ScliAvann  pass 
over  the  enlargement. 

3.  Nerve-cells  with  connective-tissue  capsules  Cell  from  the  Gasserian  gang! ion. 

occur  in  the  peripheral  ganglia  of  man  (fig.  446  Ilk  ’h  nuclei  of  the  sheath;  t,  fibre 
The  soft  body  of  the  cell,  Avhich  is  provided  with  ^ of  Ranvier. 

several  processes,  is  covered  by  a thick,  tough  capsule  composed  of  several  layers 
of  connective-tissue  corpuscles  ) Avhile  the  inner  surface  of  the  composite  capsule  is 
lined  by  a layer  of  delicate  endothelial  cells  (fig.  4.54).  The  body  of  the  ceUs  in 
the  spinal  ganglia  is  traversed  by  a netAvork  of  fine  fibrils  {Flemming).  The  capsule 
IS  continuous  Avith  the  sheath  of  the  nerve-fibre. 

Icawitz  and  G.  Retzius  find  that  the  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia  are  unipolar,  the 
oiitgoing  fibre  taking  a half-turn  Avithin  the  capsule  before  it  leaves  the  cell  (fio- 
. Ketzms  [and  Ranvier]  observed  the  process  to  divide  like  a J.  Perhaps 
this  divrsioii  corresponds  to  the  two  processes  of  a bipolar  cell.  The  iuo-ular 
ganglion  and  plexus  gangliiformis  vagi  in  man  contain  only  unipolar  cells,  so  Biat, 


Fig.  454. 
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m tlu.s  respect,  they  may  bo  compared  to  spinal  ganglia.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
the  Gasserian  ganglion ; while  the  ciliary,  spheno-palatine,  otic,  and  submaxillarv 
ganglia  structurally  resemhle  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic. 

4.  GangUonic  cells  with  spiral  fibres  occur  chiefly  in  the  abdominal  sympa- 
thetic of  the  ivog  {Beale,  J.  Arnold).  The  body  of  the  cell  is  usually  .])yriform  in 
shape,  and  from  it  proceeds  an  unbranched  straight  process  (fig.  446,  HI,  n), 
which  ultimately  becomes  the  axis-cylinder  of  a nerve.  A spiral  fibre  springs  froin 
the  cell  (?  a network),  emerges  from  it,  and  curves  in  a spiral  direction  round  the 
former  (o).  The  whole  cell  is  surrounded  by  a nucleated  capsule  (m).  We  know 
nothing  of  the  significance  of  the  different  fibres.  According  to  Ehrlich,  the 
stiaight  fibies  conduct  in  a centrifugal  and  the  spinal  pi’ocess  in  a centripetal 
direction. 

[Some  light  has  recently  been  thrown  upon  the  structure  of  the  pyriform  cells  of  the  fro"  by 
the  use  of  methylene-blue  {Ehrlich,  Feist,  Smirnow).  This  substance  stains  certain  pmTs  of 
the  cell  when  it  is  injected  into  the  blood,  and  the  stain  can  afterwards  be  fixed.  The  capsule 
remains  colourless,  and  from  the  body  of  the  cell  there  arises  a straight  fibrillated  process. 
Roiuid  the  cell  are  a number  of  tine  fibrils,  pericellular  fibrils,  which  unite  to  form  the  spiral  fibre^ 
which  is  much  finer  than  the  former,  and  stains  blue  with  methylene  blue  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  Usually  all  the  straight  fibres  from  adjoining  cells  run  in  one  direction,  and  all  straight 
fibres  in  the  opposite  direction.  ] 

322.  CHEMICAL  AND  MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  NERVOUS 
SUBSTANCE. — 1.  Proteids. — Albumin  occurs  chiefly  in  the  axis-cylinder  and  in 
the  substance  of  the  ganglionic  cells.  Some  of  this  proteid  substance  presents 
characters  not  unlike  those  of  myosin  (§  293).  Dilute  solution  of  common  salt 
extracts  a proteid  from  nervous  matter,  which  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
much  water  and  also  by  a concentrated  solution  of  common  salt  {Petrowsky). 
Potash-albumin  and  a globulin-like  substance  are  also  present.  [Halliburton  finds 
that  the  proteids  of  nervous  matter  are  all  globulins ; albumins,  albumoses,  and  pep- 
tones being  absent.]  Nuclein  occurs  especially  in  the  grey  matter  (§  250,  2),  while 
neuro-keratin,  a body  containing  much  sulphur  and  closely  related  to  keratin, 
occurs  in  the  corneous  sheath  of  nerve-fibres  (p.  652).  If  grey  nervous  matter  be 
subjected  to  artificial  digestion  with  trypsin,  both  of  these  substances  remain  un- 
digested {Kiihne  and  Ewald).  Pure  neuro-keratin  is  obtained  by  treating  the 
residue  with  caustic  potash.  The  sheath  of  Schwann  does  not  yield  gelatin,  but 
a substance  closely  related  to  elastin  (§  250,  6),  from  which  it  differs,  however,  in 
being  more  soluble  in  alkalies.  The  connective-tissue  of  nerves  yields  gelatin. 

2.  Fats  and  other  allied  substances  solubh  in  ether,  more  especially  in  the  white 
matter : — • 

(a)  Protagon,  Avhich  contains  N and  P,  is  similar  to  cerebrin,  and  is,  according 
to  its  discoverer,  the  chief  constituent  of  the  brain  {Liebreich). 

Accoiding  to  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Diaconow,  it  is  a mixture  of  lecithin  and  cerebrin.  [The 
investigations  of  Gamgee  and  Blankenhorn  have  shown,  however,  that  protagon  is  a definite 
chemical  body.  They  find  that,  instead  of  being  unstable,  it  is  a very  stable  body.]  It  is  a 
glucoside,  and  crystalline,  and  can  be  extracted  from  the  brain  by  warm  alcohol,  and  when 
boiled  with  baryta  yields  the  decomposition-products  of  lecithin. 

{b)  Cerebrin,  free  from  phosphorus  (§  250,  3). 

Cerebrin  is  a white  powder  composed  of  spherical  gi’anules  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  insoluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  decomposed  at  80°  C.,  and  its  solutions  are  neutral.  AVhen 
boiled  for  a long  time  with  acids,  it  splits  up  into  a left-rotatory  body  like  sugar,  and  another 
unknown  product.  Preparation. — Rub  up  the  brain  into  a thin  fluid  with  baryta  water. 
Extract  the  separated  coagulum  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  extract  is  frequently  treated  with 
cold  ether  to  remove  the  cholesterin  ( IV.  Muller).  Parkus  separated  from  cerebrin  its 
homologue,  homocerebrin,  which  is  slightly  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  cly'ster-like  body , 
encephalin,  which  is  soluble  in  hot  water. 

(c)  Lecithin  and  its  decomposition-produets — glycero-phosphoric  acid  and  oleo- 
phosphoric  acid  (§  251). 
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glycol  and  tninethylainin.  Lecithin  is  a salt  of  the  base  neuiin. 

3 The  following  substances  are  extracted  by  water  ;—Xantlun  and  liypoxan- 
thin  lSchere,%  kreatin  {Lerch),  inosit  {W.  Miaier),  ordinary  lactic  acid  {Gscheidlen) 
acetic  and  formic  acids,  uric  acid  (?),  and  volatile  fatty  acids ; leiicin  (in  disease), 
urea  (in  urteniia),  and  a substance  like  starch  in  the  liunian  brain  yaffe).  All 
these  substances  are  for  the  most  part  products  of  the  regressive  metabolism  of  the 

tlSSVlGS.  • • 

fieaction. — Xervous  substance,  when  passive,  is  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline  in 
reaction,  while  active  (?  and  dead)  it  is  acid  (FtinJce).  The  grey  matter  of  ttie 
brain,  when  quite  fresh,  is  alkaline  (Liebreich),  but  death  rapidly  causes  it  to  be- 
come acid  (^Gscheidlen). 

The  reaction  of  nerve-fibres  varies  during  life.  After  introducing  methylene-blue  into  the 
body  of  a living  animal,  Ehrlich  found  that  the  axis-cylinder  became  blue,  i.e.,  in  those  nerves 
which  have  an  alkaline  reaction. 


The  nerves  after  death  have  a more  solid  consistence,  so  that  in  all  probability 
some  coagulation  or  change,  “nerve  rigor,”  comparable  to  the  stiffening  of  muscle, 
occurs  in  them  after  death,  wliile  at  the  same  time  a free  acid  is  liberated  (§  29o). 
If  a fresh  brain  be  rapidly  “broiled”  at  100°  C.,  it,  like  a muscle  similarly  treated, 
remains  alkaline  (§  295). 


Chemical  Composition  of 

Grey  Matter. 

White  Matter. 

Water,  ....... 

81*6  per  cent 

68 -4  per  cent. 

Solids,  ....... 

The  solids  consist  of — 

18-4 

31-6 

Proteids  (Globulins),  .... 

55-4  „ 

247 

Lecithin,  ...... 

Cholesterin  and  fats,  .... 

17-2  „ 

9-9  „ 

187 

52-1 

Cerebrin,  ...... 

0-5 

9-5  „ 

Substances  iusolitble  in  ether. 

67  ,, 

3-3  „ 

Salts, 

1-5 

0-5  „ 

100-0 

100-0 

In  100  parts  of  ash.  Breed  found  potash  32,  soda  11,  magnesia  2,  lime  07,  NaCl  5,  ii’on  phos- 
phate 1'2,  fixed  phosphoric  acid  39,  sulphuric  acid  O’l,  silicic  acid  0‘4. 

[Ptomaines  (§  166)  are  obtained  from  putrefying  brain.  They  have  an  effect  on  the  motor 
nerves  like  curare,  but  in  much  less  degree,  while  the  phenomena  last  for  a much  shorter  time 
{Giiareschi  mid  3fosso).} 

Mechanical  Properties. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  mechanical  projierties  of 
nerve-fibres  is  the  absence  of  elastic  tension  according  to  the  varying  positions  of 
the  body.  Divided  nerves  do  not  retract;  such  nerves  exhibit  delicate,  microscopic, 
transverse  folds  [like  -svatered  silk],  or  Fontana’s  transverse  markings. 

Tlie  cohesion  of  a nerve  is  very  considerable.  When  a limb  is  forcibly  torn 
from  the  body,  as  sometimes  happens  from  its  becoming  entangled  in  machinery, 
the  nerve  not  unfrequently  remains  unsevered,  ivhile  the  other  soft  parts  are 
ruptured.  [Tillaux  found  that  a weight  of  110  to  120  lbs.  was  required  to  rupture 
the  sciatic  nerve  at  the  popliteal  space,  ivhile  to  break  the  median  or  xdnar  nerve 
of  a fresh  body,  a force  equal  to  40  to  50  lbs.  xvas  required.  The  toughness  and 
elasticity  of  nerves  are  often  well  shown  in  cases  of  injury  or  gun-shot  ■wounds. 
Tlie  median  or  ulnar  nerve  will  gain  15  to  20  centimetres  (6  to  8 inches)  before 
breaking.  Weir  Mitchell  has  shown  that  a healthy  nerve  will  bear  a very  consider- 
able amount  of  pressure  and  handling,  and,  in  fact,  the  method  of  nerve-stretching 
depends  upon  this  property  of  a nerve-trunk.] 
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323  METABOLISM  OF  NERVES. -Influence  of  Blood-Siipply._We  know 

extrioHvp?^  metabolic  proce.<3.scs  whicli  take  place  in  uerve-tis.sue.  Home 

extl actives  are  obtained  from  iieiwe-tis.siio,  and  they  may,  pcrliap.s,  be  regarded  as 
decoinpo.sition-products  (p.  057).  It  has  not  been  proved  .satisfaitorily  that  duriim 
the  activity  of  neiwes  there  is  an  exchange  of  O and  CO,.  That  there  is  an 
excliauge  of  materials  within  the  nerves  is  proved  liy  the  fact  that,  after  com- 
piession  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  nerves,  the  excitability  of  the  nerves  falls 
and  IS  restored  again  when  the  circulation  is  re-established.  Comiiression  of  the 
abdominal  aorta  causes  paralysis  and  numbness  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  while 
occlusion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  causes  almost  instantaneously  cessation  of  the 
cerebral  functions.  The  metabolism  of  the  central  nervous  organs  is  much  more 
active  than  that  of  the  nerves  themselves.  [If  the  abdominal  aorta  of  a rabbit  be 
compressed  for  a few  minutes,  the  hind  limbs  are  quickly  paralysed,  the  animal 
crawls  forward  on  its  fore-legs,  drawing  the  hind  limbs  in  an  extended  position 
after  it.]  The  ganglia  form  much  lymph.  According  to  Hodge,  the  cells  of  the 
spinal  ganglia  when  they  are  stimulated,  \i.e.,  by  stimulating  the  central  end  of  a 
divided  spinal  nerve  with  an  electrical  current]  can  be  distinguished  from  resting 
ganglionic  cells,  by  their  smaller  size,  the  presence  of  vacuoles  in  their  protoplasm 
as  well  as  by  tlieir  smaller  nuclei. 


324.  EXCITABILITY  OF  THE  NERVES— STIMULI.— Nerves  possess  the 
property  of  being  thrown  into  a state  of  excitement  by  stimuli,  and  are,  therefore, 
said  to  be  excitable  or  irritable.  The  stimuli  may  be  applied  to,  and  may  act 
upon,  any  part  of  the  nerve.  [Such  stimuli  as  act  on  a nerve  in  any  part  of  its 
course  are  called  general  stimuli.  The  following  are  the  various  kinds  of  general 
stimuli,  i.e.,  modes  of  motion,  which  act  upon  nerves  : — 

1.  Mechanical,  e.g.,  pinching. 

2.  Thermal,  e.g.,  suddenly  raising  its  temperature. 

3.  Chemical,  e.g.,  dilute  acids  and  alkalies. 

4.  Physiological. 

5.  Electrical,  e.g.,  an  induction  shock. 

1.  Mechanical  stimuli  act  upon  nerves  Avlien  they  are  applied  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  produce  a change  in  the  form  of  the  nerve-particles,  e.g.,  a blow, 
pressure,  pinching,  tension,  puncture,  and  section.  In  the  case  of  sensory  nerves, 
when  they  are  stinudated,  pam  is  produced,  as  is  felt  when  a limb  “ sleeps,”  or 
when  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  ulnar  nerve  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  When  a 
motor  nerve  is  stimulated,  motion  results  in  the  muscle  attached  to  the  nerve.  If 
the  continuity  of  the  nerve-fibres  be  destroyed,  or,  what  is  the  same  thmg,  if  the 
continuity  of  the  axial  cylinder  be  interrupted  by  the  mechanical  stimulus,  the 
conduction  of  the  impulse  across  the  injured  part  is  interrupted.  If  the  molecular 
arrangements  of  the  nerves  be  permanently  deranged,  e.g.,  by  a violent  shock,  the 
excitabihty  of  the  nerves  may  be  thereby  extinguished. 


A slight  blow  applied  to  the  radial  nerve  in  the  fore-arm,  or  to  the  axillary  nerves  in  the 
supraclavicular  groove,  is  followed  bj'’  a contraction  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  these  nerves. 
Under  pathological  conditions,  the  excitability  of  a nerve  for  mechanical  stimuli  may  be 
increased  enormously. 

Tigerstedt  ascertained  that  the  minimal  mechanical  stimulus  is  represented  by  900  milligram- 
millimetres,  and  the  maximum  by  7000  to  8000.  Strong  stimuli  cause  fatigue,  but  the  fatigue 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  part  stimulated.  A nerve  when  stimulated  mechanically  does  not 
become  acid.  Slight  pressure  without  tension  increases  the  excitabilit}',  which  diminishes  after 
a short  time.  The  mechanical  work  produced  by  an  excited  muscle  in  consequence  of  a stimulus 
was  100  times  greater  than  the  mechanical  enei’gy  of  the  mechanical  nerve-stimulus. 

Continued  pressui’e  upon  a mixed  nerve  paralyses  the  motor  sooner  than  the 
sensory  fibres.  If  the  stimulus  be  applied  very  gradually,  the  nerve  may  be 
rendered  inexcitable  without  manifesting  any  signs  of  its  being  stimulated 
{Fontana,  1758).  Paralysis,  due  to  continuous  pressure  gradually  applied,  may 
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occur  ill  the  region  supplied  hy  the  branchial  nerves;  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  also  may  be  similarly  paralysed  from  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aich 

of  the  aorta.  . . , ^ • 4.  r *. 

Bv  increasing  the  pressure  on  a nerve  by  using  a gradually  increasing  weight,  there  is  at  hist 
an  iLiS  Snd  the?a  decrease  of  the  excitability.  Pressure  on  a mixed  nerve  abolishes  reflex 
conduction  sooner  than  motor  conduction  {Kroneckcr  and  Zederbanm). 

Nerve-stretching  is  employed  for  therapeutical  purposes.  If  a nerve  be  exposed  and 
stretched,  or  if  it  be  made  sudiciently  ten.se,  the  nerve  is  stimulated.  Slight  tension  increases 
the  reflex  excitability  {Schleich),  while  violent  extension  produces  a temporary  diminution  01 
abolition  of  the  excitability  ( Valentin).  The  centripetal  or  sensory  fibres  of  the  sciatic  nen  e 
are  sooner  iiaralysed  thereby  than  the  centrifugal  or  motor  {Conracl).  puriiig  the  proce.ss  of 
extension,  mechanical  changes  are  produced,  eittier  in  the  nerve  itself  or  in  its  end-oigans, 
causing  an  alteration  of  the  excitability,  but  it  may  also  allect  the  central  organs,  the 
paralysis,  which  sometimes  occurs  after  forcible  stretching,  usually  rapidly  disappears,  there- 
fore,  Avlieii  a nerve  is  in  an  excessively  excitable  condition,  or  when  this  is  due  to  an  inilain- 
inatory  fixation  or  constriction  of  the  nerve  at  some  part  of  its  course,  iieive-sti  etching  may 
be  useful,  partly  by  diminishing  the  excitability,  partly  by  breaking  up  the  infiammatoiy 
adhesions.  In  cases  where  stimulation  of  an  afferent  nerve  gives  rise  to  epileptic  or  tetanic 
spasms,  nerve-stretching  may  be  useful  by  diniiiitshing  the  excitability  at  the  peripheiy,  in 
addition  to  the  other  effeets  already  described.  It  has  also  been  employed  in  some  spinal 
afl'ections,  which  may  not  as  yet  have  resulted  in  marked  degenerative  changes. 

Tetanoniotor. — For  physiological  purposes,  a nerve  may  be  stimulated  inechanically  by  means 
of  Fleidenhain’s  tetanomotor,  which  is  simply  an  ivory  hammer  attached  to  the  prolonged  spring 
of  a Neef’s  hammer  of  an  induction  machine.  [A  more  delicate  form  of  this  instrument  was 
used  by  Tigerstedt  (§  335).]  The  rapid  vibration  of  the  hammer  communicates  a series  of 
mechanical  shocks  to  the  nerve  upon  which  it  is  caused  to  beat.  Rhythmic  extension  of  a nerve 
causes  contractions  and  even  tetanus. 


2.  Thermal  Stimuli. — If  a frog’s  nerve  be  heated  to  45°  C.,  its  excitahility  is 
first  increased  and  then  diminished.  The  higher  the  temperature,  the  greater  is 
the  excitahility,  and  the  shorter  its  duration  (yAfanctsieJf).  If  a nerve  be  heated  to 
50°  C.  for  a short  time,  its  excitability  and  conductivity  are  abolished.  The  frog’s 
nerve  alone  regains  its  excitability  on  being  cooled  ( Picleforcl).  If  the  temperature 
be  raised  to  6-5°  C.,  the  excitability  is  abolished  without  the  occurrence  of  a coii- 
traction,  -while  its  meduUa  is  broken  up  (Eckhard).  Sudden  cooling  of  a nerve  to 
5°  C.  acts  as  a stimulus,  causing  contraction,  in  a muscle,  while  sudden  heating  to 
40°  or  45°  C.  produces  the  same  residt.  If  the  temperature  be  increased  still  more, 
instead  of  a single  contraction  a tetanic  condition  is  produced.  All  such  rajDid 
variations  of  temperature  quickly  exhaust  the  nerve  and  kill  it.  If  a nerve  be 
frozen  gradually,  it  retains  its  excitability  on  being  thawed.  The  excitability  lasts 
long  in  a cooled  nerve  ; in  fact,  it  is  increased  in  a motor  nerve,"  but  the  contrac- 
tions are  not  so  high  and  more  prolonged,  while  the  conduction  in  the  nerve  takes 
place  more  .slowly.  Amongst  mammedian  nerves,  the  afferent  and  vaso-dilator 
nerves  at  45°  to  50°  C.  exhibit  the  results  of  stimulation,  while  the  others  only 
show'  a change  in  their  excitability.  When  cooled  to  -f  5°  C.,  the  excitability  of 
all  the  fibres  is  dimhiished  (Griitzner). 

3.  Chemical  Stimuli  excite  nerves  when  they  act  Avith  a certain  rapidity,  and 
thereby  alter  the  condition  of  the  nerve  (p.  588).  Most  chemical  stiimdi  act  by 
first  increasing  the  nervous  excitability,  and  then  diminishing  or  paralysing  it. 
Chemical  stimuli,  as  a rule,  have  less  effect  upon  semory  than  upon  motor  fibres 
{Eckhard).  According  to  Griitzner,  the  inactivity  of  chemical  stinndi,  so  often 
observed  Avhen  they  are  applied  to  sensory  nerves,  depends  in  great  part  upon  the 
non-simultaneous  stimulation  of  all  the  nerve-fibres.  Amongst  chemical  stimuli 
are  (a)  rapid  abstraction  of  -water  by  dry  air,  blotting-paper,  exposure  in  a 
chamber  containing  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  the  action  of  solutions  wdiich  absorb 
fluids,  e.fj.,  concentrated  solutions  of  neutral  alkaline  salts  (XaCl  excites  only  motor 
fibres  in  mammals  Griitzner),  sugar,  urea,  concentrated  glycerin  (and  ? some 
metallic  salts).  The  subsecpient  addition  of  ivater  may  abolish  the  contractions, 
Avhile  the  nerve  may  still  remain  excitable.  The  abstraction  of  wTiter  first  increases 
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and  aftenvavds  dimhiishos  tlic  cxcitalnlity.  _ The  imUhition  of  water  duminshoHiht^ 
excitaudity.  (b)  Free  alkalies,  mineral  acids  (notpliosplioric),  many  organic  acids 
(acetic,  oxalic,  tartaric,  lactic),  and  most  salts  of  the  heavy  metals.  AFliile  the 
acids  act  as  stimuli,  only  Avheii  they  are  somewhat  concentrated,  the  caastic  alkalies 
act  in  solutions  of  0'8  to  01  per  cent.  (Kuhne).  IS'^eutral  potash  salts,  in  a concen- 
trated form,  rapidly  kill  a nerve,  hut  they  do  not  excite  it  nearly  so  strongly  as  the 
soda  compounds._  Dilute  solutions  of  the  neutral  potash  salts  lirst  increase  and 
afterwards  diminish  it  {Ranke),  as  can  he  .shown  hy  stimulation  Avith  an  induction 
shock  {Biedermann).  (c)  Various  chemical  substances,  e.g.,  dilute  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  hile,  hile-salts,  and  sugar.  These  siihstances  usually  excite  contractions, 
and  afterwards  rapidly  kill  the  nerve.  Ammonia,  lime-A\^ater,  some  metallic  salts, 
carhon  hisulphide,  and  ethereal  oils  kill  the  nerve  AAuthout  exciting  it — at  least 
AA'ithout  producing  any  contraction  in  a frog’s  nerA'e-musclc  preparation.  [The 
nerA'e  of  a ner\'e-muscle  preparation  may  he  dipped  into  ammonia,  hut  no  contrac- 
tion results,  Avhile  the  slightest  traces  of  ammonia  applied  to  a muscle  cause  con- 
traction.] Carholic  acid  does  the  same,  although  Avhen  applied  directly  to  the 
spinal  cord  it  produces  spasms.  These  suhstances  excite  the  muscles  AA’hen  they 
are  directly  applied  to  them.  Tannic  acid  does  not  act  as  a stimulus  either  to 
nei’A'e  or  muscle.  As  a general  rule,  the  stimulating  solution  must  ho  more  con- 
centrated Avhen  applied  to  a nerve  than  to  muscle,  in  order  that  a contraction  ma\- 
be  produced. 


[Methods. — If  a uerve-imiscle  preparation  of  a frog’s  limb  be  made,  and  a straw  flag  (p.  587) 
attached  to  the  toes  Avhile  the  femiu’  is  li.\ed  in  a clamp,  and  its  nerve  be  then  dip[>ed  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  the  toes  soon  begin  to  twitch,  and  by  and  by  the  whole  limb 
becomes  tetanic,  and  thus  keeps  the  straw  flag  extended.  The  elfect  of  iluid  on  a muscle  or 
nerve  is  easil}'^  tested  by  fixing  the  muscle  in  a clamp,  while  a drop  of  the  fluid  is  placed  on  a 
greased  surface,  which  gives  it  a convex  form.  The  end  of  the  muscle  or  nerve  is  then  brought 
into  contact  Avith  the  cupola  of  the  drop  {Kiilinc).'\ 

4.  The  Physiological  or  normal  sthniilus  excites  the  nerves  in  the  normal 
intact  body.  Its  nature  is  entirely  unknoAAui.  The  “nerve-motion”  thereby  set 
up  traA^els  either  in  a “centrifugal”  or  efferent  or  outgoing  direction  from  the 
central  neiwous  sj^stem,  giving  rise  to  motion,  inhibition  of  motion,  or  secretion  ; or 
in  a “centripetal”  or  afferent  or  ingoing  direction  from  the  specific  e?2fZ-wpa?2.s 
of  the  nerves  of  the  special  senses  or  the  sensory  nerves.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
impulse  reaches  the  central  organs,  Avhere  it  may  excite  sensation  or  perception, 
or  it  may  be  transferred  to  the  motor  areas,  and  be  conducted  in  a centrifugal 
direction,  constituting  a “reflex  stimulation”  (§  .360).  A single  physiological  nerve- 
impulse  truA^els  more  sloAvly  than  that  excited  liy  the  momentary  application  of  an 
induction  shock  (Loven,  v.  Kries).  It  is  not  a uniform  process  excited  by  varying 
intensity  and  greater  or  less  frequency  of  stimulation,  but  it  is  essentially  a process 
varying  considerably  in  duration,  and  it  may  even  last  as  long  as  T second  {v.  Kries). 

5.  Electrical  Stimuli. — [The  folloAving  forms  of  electrical  stimuli  may  be 
used  ; — 

(1)  Constant  current,  Avhich  may  be  made  or  broken  (§  328). 

(2)  Induction  shocks,  either  make  or  break  .shocks  (§  329). 

(3)  Interrupted  current  (§  329).] 

The  electrical  current  acts  most  poAverfully  upon  the  nerves  at  the  moment  Avheu 
it  is  applied,  and  at  the  moment  Avhen  it  ceases  (§  336) ; in  a siniilar  Avay,  any 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  strength  of  a constant  current  acts  as  a stinndus.  If  an 
electrical  current  be  applied  to  a nerve,  and  its  strength  be  A^ery  gradually  increased 
or  diminished,  then  the  visible  signs  of  stimulation  of  the  nen^e  are  veiy  slight. 
As  a freneral  rule,  the  stimulation  is  more  energetic  the  more  rapid  the  variations  of 
the  strength  of  the  current  applied  to  the  nerve,  i.e.,  the  more  suddenly  the 
intensity  ""of  the  .stimulating  current  is  increased  or  diminished  {du  Bois-Re>/ino7ut). 
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An  electrical  ciirrout  mu?t  have  a certain  strength  or  liminal  intensity  before  it 
is  etlective  l’>y  nnifornily  increasing  the  strength  of  the  current,  the 
contraction  increases  rapidly  at  first,  then  more  slowly 

An  electrical  current,  in  order  to  stimulate  a nerve,  niust  have  a ceitain  duiation 
it  must  act  at  lea.st  during  0-0015  second  {Fich,  1863);  even  with  currents  of 
sli-ditly  longer  duration,  the  opening  shock  may  have  no  eliect.  _ If  the  duiation  of 
the  closing  shock  of  a constant  current  be  so  arranged  that  it  is  just  too  short  to 
be  active,  then  it  merely  requires  to  last  1'3  to  2 times  longer  to  produce  the  most 

complete  edect  i • r-.i 

The  electrical  current  is  most  active  Avlieii  it  flows  in  the  long  axis  of  the  nerve  ; 
it  is  inactive  ivlieii  applied  vertically  to  the  axis  of  the  nerve  ( Gedvani).  Similarly, 
muscles  are  incomparably  less  excited  by  transverse  than  by  longitudinal  currents 


(Giitfrc). 

The  greater  the  length  of  nerve  traversed  by  the  current, 


the  less  the  stimulus 


that  is  required  (P/af). 

Constant  Cui-rent  on  a Nerve. — If  the  constant  current  be  used  as  a nervous 
stimulus,  the  stimulating  effect  on  the  peripheral  tenninations  of  sensoiy  nerves, 
e.g.,  tongue  or  skin,  is  most  marked  at  the  moment  of  making  and  .breaking  the  cur- 
rent; during  the  time  the  current  passes  only  slight  excitement  is  perceived,  but,  even 
under  these  circumstances,  very  strong  currents  may  cause  very  considerable,  and 
even  unbearable,  sensations  [i.e.,  conformalile  to  the  rule  that  sudden  variations  in 
the  intensity  of  a current  act  as  a stimulus,  there  is,  if  the  current  be  strong 
enough,  a sensation  on  making  (closing)  or  breaking  (opening)  the  constant 
current  or  on  both  events.  If,  lioivever,  the  current  be  strong,  then  sensations 
are  experienced  whilst  the  current  is  floiving.  This  is  different  from  what  obtains 
in  motor  nerves.]  If  a constant  current  be  applied  to  a motor  nerve,  the  greatest 
effect  is  produced  when  the  current  is  made  or  closed  [closing  or  make  contraction], 
and  when  it  is  broken  or  opened  [opening  or  break  contraction],  [No  contrac- 
tion takes  place  while  the  current  is  passing.-  An  important  change  takes  place  in 
the  nerve  all  the  time  the  constant  current  is  flowing,  viz.,  the  condition  of 
electrotonus  is  set  up,  whereby  the  physiological  properties  of  the  nerve  are 
gi-eatly  modified  (§  333),  but  these  do  not  concern  us  at  present.]  Under  certain 
circumstances,  however,  while  the  current  is  passing,  the  stimulation  does  not  cease 
completely,  for,  with  a certain  strength  of  stinndus,  the  muscle  remains  in  a state 
of  tetanus  (galvanotonus  or  “closing  tetanus”)  {Pflilger).  For  the  effect  of  a 
constant  current  on  muscles,  sec  p.  598.  With  strong  currents  this  tetanus  does 
not  ai)pear,  chiefly  because  the  current  diminishes  the  excitability  of  the  nerves, 
and  thus  develops  resistance,  Avhich  prevents  the  stimulus  from  reaching  the 
muscle.  According  to  Hermann,  a descending  current  applied  to  the  nerve,  at  a 
distance  from  the  muscles,  causes  this  tetanus  more  readily,  Aviiile  an  ascending- 
current  causes  it  more  readily  Avhen  the  current  is  closed  near  the  muscle.  The 
constant  current  is  said  by  Griitzner  to  have  no  effect  on  vaso-motor  and  secretoiy 
fibres. 


Over-maximal  Contraction. — By  gi-adnally  increa.sing  tlie  strengtli  of  the  electrical  stimulus 
ap])liecl  tea  motor  nerve,  Tick  observed  that  the  muscular  contractions  (lieight  of  the  lift)  at 
first  increa.sed  proportionally  to  the  increase  of  the.  stimulu.s,  until  a maximal  contraction  was 
obtained.  If  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  he  increased  still  further,  another  increase  of  the 
contraction  aliove  the  first-reached  maximum  is  obtained.  This  is  called  an  “over-maximal 
contraction.”  Occasionally  between  the  first  maximum  and  the  second  there  is  a diminution,  or 
indeed  absence  of,  or  gap  or  hiatus,  in  the  contractions.  The  cause  of  this  lies  in  the  positive 
pole,  which  with  a certain  strength  of  current  is  sulhcient  to  prevent  the  further  transmission 
of  the  excitement  (§  335).  On  continning  to  increase  the  induction  current,  ultimately  a sta^e 
IS  reached  where  the  stimulation  at  the  negative  pole  again  becomes  stronger  than  the  block 
caused  at  the  positive  pole,  and  this  overcomes  the  latter.  The  contractions  before  the  "ai> 
are  caused  by  the  occurrence  of  the  induction  current  (their  latent  period  is  short) ; the 
contractions  (long  latent  period,  like  that  after  all  opening  shocks—  Waller),  after  the  gap,  are 
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CiUlsed  by  the  ilisaiipcanince  of  the  induction  cniTcnt,  ?.c.,  by  polaiisation  ; tliis  is  added  to 
the  stiinulahon  i.voceoding  Ironi  tlie  negative  pole,  wliieli  after  the  gap  overcomes  tlie 
VfV/lyirtrf")  l'0.sitive  pole,  and  c.xcites  the  over-maximal  contractions  {TirjcrslccU  and 

Tetanus.  If  sino-lc  electrical  .sliock.s  either  from  a constant  current  or  induced 
t-hocks  of  short  duration  he  rapidly  applied  after  each  other  to  a nerve,  tetanus  in 
the  corresponding  muscle  is  produced  (§  298,  III.). 

\ motor  nerve  has  a greater  specific  excitahility  for  electrical  stinudi  than  the 
niuscle-suljstance.  ihis  is  proved  hy  the  fact  that  a feebler  stimulus  suffices  to 
excite  a muscle  ■when  applied  to  the  nerve  than  Avhen  it  is  ap])lied  to  the  mu.scle 
directly,  as  occurs  when  the  terminations  of  the  motor  nerves  are  paralysed  bv 
curare  (§  296,  2,  Bosenthal). 

Soltmann  found  that  the  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves  of  ne'w-born  animals 
for  electrical  stimuli  is  less  than  in  adults.  The  excitability  increases  until  the  5th 
to  10th  month. 

Unequal  Excitability  of  a Nerve. — Under  certain  circumstances,  the  nearer  the 
part  of  the  motor  nerve  stimulated  lies  to  the  central  neiwous  system,  the  greater 
is  the  effect  produced  (contraction) ; [or  Avhat  is  the  same  thing,  the  further  the 
point  of  a nen'e  Avhich  is  stimulated  is  from  the  muscle,  the  stimulus  being  the 
same,  the  greater  is  tlie  contraction.  This  led  Pfluger  to  his  “ avalanche-theory,” 

i.e.,  that  the  “ neiwe-motion  ” increases  in  the  nerve  as 
it  passes  towards  the  muscles.  This  effect  is  explained, 
hoAvever,  by  the  unequal  excitability  of  different  parts  of 
the  same  nerve.  Suppose  a motor  nerve  in  a nein^e- 
muscle  jireparation  of  a frog  be  excited  v'ith  the  same 
strength  of  stimulus,  e.p.,  by  very  iveak  induction  shocks, 
at  a point  near  the  muscle,  so  as  to  obtain  just  a feeble 
contraction  of  the  muscle,  the  same  strength  of  stimulus 
apiplied  at  a point  further  away  from  the  muscle  Avill  cause 
a much  greater  contraction  in  the  muscle.  This  is  not 
due  to  the  nerve-impulse  gaining  strength  as  it  traverses  a 
long  stretch  of  nerve,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
citability is  greater  at  parts  of  the  nerve  away  from  the 
muscle  than  at  parts  nearer  the  muscle,  i.e.,  the  excitability 
is  gi'eatest  near  the  nerve-centre,  probably  because  of  the 
trophic  influence  of  the  neiwe-cells  of  the  spinal  cord  on 
the  nerve-fibres.] 

[That  the  length  of  nerve  is  not  the  cause  is  shoivn  by 
the  folloAving  experiment  of  Rutherford  on  the  reflex 
movements  of  a frog.] 

[Expose  the  Avhole  length  of,  but  do  not  divide,  one 
sciatic  nerA*e  of  a frog  in  Avhich  the  brain  is  destroyed. 
The  sciatic  nei'A'e  contains  both  motor  and  sensory  fibres. 
On  stimulatmg  the  nerve  at  anj^  part  of  its  course  the  limb  of  the  opposite 
side  contracts  reflexly.  The  reflex  contraction,  caused  on  stimulating  the  afferent 
or  sensory  nerve-fibres  at  .d,  is  greater  than  that  caused  by  the  stimulation  of 
the  nerve  at  B.  In  the  latter  case  a much  longer  stretch  of  nerve  is  traversed  by 
the  impulse  than  in  the  former,  yet  the  reflex  contraction  is  greater  in  the  former]. 

According  to  Fleischl,  all  parts  of  the  nerve  are  equally  excitable  for  chemical 
stimuli.  Further,  it  is  said  that  the  higher  placed  parts  of  a nerve  are  more 
excitable  only  Avhen  the  stimulating  current  passes  in  a descending  direction  ; the 
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Scheme  of  IJutlicrford’s 
experiment.  Sp.  Cd, 
.spinal  cord  ; S,  afferent 
nerve-fibre;  31,  muscles; 
EL,  elech'odes  at  A, 
near  cord,  and  at  B 
near  muscle. 


reverse  is  the  case  Avhen  the  current  ascends  {Hermann).  On  stimulating 
Rutherford  and  Iliillsten  found  that  the  reflex  contraction 
L-  the  stimulated  point  Avas  to  the  central  nervous  system. 


sensory  nerve, 


o 

Avas 


greater  the  nearer 
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Unequal  Excitability  in  the  same  Nerve.— Xerve-fibres,  even  when  functionally 
the  same  and  included  in  the  same  nerve-trunk,  are  not  all  equally  excitalde.  ^lus, 
feeble  stimulation  of  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a frog  causes  contraction  of  the  flexor 
muscles,  while  it  requires  a stronger  stimulus  to  produce  contraction  of  the  extensors 
{Ritter,’ ISOo,  Rotldt).  According  to  Ritter,  tlie  nerves  for  the  flexors  die  first. 

Direct  stimulation  of  the  muscles  in  curarised  animals  shows  tliat  the  flexors  contract  witli 
a feebler  stimulus  (but  also  fatigue  sooner)  than  the  extensors  ; the  pale  muscles  of  tlie  rabbit 
are  also  more  excitable  than  the  reil.  As  a rule,  poisons  affect  the  flexors  sooner  than  the  ex- 
tensors. In  some  muscles  some  pale  fibres  are  present,  and  they  are  more  excitable  than  the 
red  {&riitzmr)  (§  298).  If  a frog's  nerve-muscle  preparation  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  ether,  on 
strong  stimulation  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  flexion  occurs  {^Griitzner,  Bowditdi),  but,  if  the  current 
be  made  stronger,  extension  takes  place.  During  deep  ether-narcosis  strong  stimulation  of  tlie 
recurrent  nerve . causes  dilatation,  and  with  slight  narcosis,  narrowing  of  the  glottis  takes 
place  ; dilatation  occurs  on  slight  stimulation  {Bowditch).  The  adductor  muscle  of  the  claw  of 
a crayfish  is  relaxed  under  a weak  stimulus,  but  it  contracts  when  a strong  stimulus  is  applied 
to  it.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  muscle  which  opens  the  claw  {Bicdermcmn). 


Unipolar  Stimulation. — If  one  electrode  of  an  induction  apparatus  be  applied 
to  a nerve,  it' may  act  as  a stimulus.  Du  Bois-Eeymond  lias  called  this  “ unipolar 
induction  action.”  It  is  due  to  the  movement  of  the  electrical  current  to  and  from 
the  free  ends  of  the  open  induction  current  at  the  moment  of  induction.  [Unipolar 
induction  is  more  apt  to  occur  with  the  opening  than  the  closing  shock,  because 
the  former  is  more  intense.] 

Electrical  Stimuli  on  Muscle. — Upon  muscle,  electrical  stimuli  act  c[uite 
as  they  do  upon  nerves.  Electrical  currents  of  very  short  duration  have  no  effect 
upon  muscles  whose  nerves  are  paralysed  by  curare  (Brucl-e),  and  the  same  is  true 
of  greatly  fatigued  muscles,  or  muscles  about  to  die  or  greatly  weakened  bj^ 
diseased  conditions  (§  399).  [The  instantaneous  induction-shock  has  a greater 
effect  on  the  labile  nerve  tlian  the  sloAver  less  intense  constant  current.  In  the 
case  of  a muscle  Avhose  nerves  are  paralysed  by  curare  an  induction  shock  may 
fail  to  produce  a contraction  Avhen  applied  to  the  muscle,  but  the  constant  current 
may  do  so.  The  induced  shock  must  then  be  made  much  stronger  in  order  to 
excite  contraction.  Sometimes  in  man,  after  paralysis  of  motor  neiu^es,  the  constant 
current  may  excite  contractions  Avhen  the  induced  current  fails.  A strong  constant 
current  applied  to  a curarised  muscle  causes  contraction  not  only  at  make  and 
break,  but  during  the  passage  of  the  current  the  muscle  also  remains  contracted 
(p.  598).  Smooth  muscle  is  more  readily  excited  by  the  constant  current  than 
by  an  induced  shock.] 


325.  DIMINUTION  OF  THE  EXCITABILITY.— DEGENERATION  AND 
REGENERATION  OF  NERVES. — 1.  The  continuance  of  the  nonnal  excit- 
ability in  the  nerves  of  the  body  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  normal 
nutrition  of  the  nerves  themselves  and  a due  supply  of  blood.  Insufficient  nutri- 
tion causes,  in  the  first  instance,  increased  excitability,  and  if  the  condition  be  con- 
tinued the  excitabihty  is  dimini.shed  (§  339,  I.). 

Wlieu  the  physician  meets  with  the  sicjns  of  increased  excitability  of  the  nerves,  under  bad  or 
abnormal  conditions  of  nutrition,  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  sta^'e  of  decrease 
of  tlie  nerve-energy.  Invigorating  measures  arc  required.  ” 

If  the  terminal  nervous  apparatus  be  subjected  to  a temporary  disturbance  of  its 
nutrition,  the  return  of  the  normal  nutritive  process  is  heralded  by  a.  more  or  less 
marked  stage  of  excitement.  The  more  excitable  the  nervous  apparatus,  the 
shorter  must  be  the  duration  of  the  disturbance  of  nutrition,  c.r/.,  cutting  off'  the 
arterial  blood-supply  or  interfering  with  the  respiration. 

2.  Fatigue  of  a Nerve.— Continued  excessive  stimulation  of  a nerve,  Avithout 
sufficient  intervals  of  repose,  causes  fatigue  of  the  nerve,  and  by  exhaustion  rapidly 
dimini.shes  the  excitability.  A nerve-trunk  is  more  sloAvly  fatigued  than  a muscle 
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(Bernstein),  but  it  recovers  more  slowly  (§  304).  [Xorves  of  cold-l)loo(lcd  animals 
( Widenskii)  and  manmials  (Buivditch)  may  betetanised  for  hours  without  becoming 
fatigued.] 

[To  show  that  a imiscle  is  imich  more  rapidly  fatigued  than  a nerve,  Bernstein  arranged 
two  nerve-muscle  preparations  so  that  both  nerves  were  tetanised  simultaneously,  but  through 
one  of  the  nerves  a polarising  constant  current  was  passed  by  means  of  non-polarisable 
electrodes  (§  328),  so  that  the  condition  of  anelectrotonus  (§  335)  was  set  up  in  this 
nerve,  and  thus  “blocked  ” the  propagation  of  impulses  to  the  corresponding  muscle. 

Only  one  muscle,  therefore,  was  tetanised.  Both  nerves  were  continuou.sly  stimulated 
until  fatigue  of  the  contracting  muscle  took  place,  and  on  breaking  the  polarising 
current  applied  to  the  other  nerve,  the  corresponding  muscle  at  once  became  tetanic. 

Now,  as  both  nerves  were  equally  stimulated,  and  the  muscle  in  connection  with  one 
nerve  was  fatigued,  while  the  other  muscle  at  once  contracted,  it  is  evident  that  a 
muscle  is  much  more  rapidly  fatigued  than  a motor  nerve.  In  sensory  nerves, 
fatigue  and  recovery  are  analogous  to  the  corresponding  processes  in  motor  nerves 
{Bernstein).'] 

Recovery. — When  a nerve  recovers,  at  first  it  does  so  slowly,  tlieii  more 
rapidly,  and  afterwards  again  more  slowly.  If  recovery  does  not  occur 
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Fig.  456. 

Ueeeneration  and  regeneration  of  nerves.  A,  sub-division  of  the  myelin  ; B,  further  disintegra- 
^tion  thereof  (osmic  acid  staining);  C,  interruption  of  the  axial  cyhnder,  which  is 
surrounded  with  the  broken-up  myelin  ; D,  accumulation  of  nuclei,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  myelin  in  a spindle-shaped  fibre  ; E,  a new  nerve-fibre,  with  a new  .sheath  ot 
Schwann,'^  sa,  within  the  old  sheath  of  Schwann,  s«  ; F,  a new  nerve-fibre  passing  in  a 
curved  course  through  an  old  nerve-fibre  sheath. 

witliin  half  an  hour  after  a frog’s  nerve  has  been  sidijected  to  very  long  and 

intense  stimulation,  it  will  not  take  place  at  all.  i i r.u 

3.  Continued  inaction  of  a nerve  diminishes,  and  may  ultimately  aholibh  the 

excitability. 
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degeneration  of  nerves. 


Thus  the  central  ends, 


or 


1'  mvirn  nf  Qiippial  SGiise*  after  rcniovul  of  the  seiise-oigaii^ 

^ Vnei-^ammRXn  lose  their  excitability,  although  the  nerves 

sensory  iieives,  altci  P ^ +iio  mirl-nrf^fl.ns 


are’slillTomlJctTSh^^  eml-o.’gans  through  rvhich 

*'‘T  lemiSon  ft-om^heir  nerve-fibres  remain  in  a con- 

.„LXS.u:«io„  only  they  .,  t,  e 

„hieh  gove,™  the  centee  ‘ ‘ troplic  ceS^ ’’-either  l,y 

hoJy  it— within  a short  time  it  loses  its  excitability, 

S'the  peii'rheml  cinl  imdergoes  fatty  degeneration,  which  begins  in  four  to  six 
d" vs  hto^rindd^  I™8  in  pol‘l-Moyl“>  o>'®  <■(* 

Wdler).  See  also  tlie  changes  of  the  excitability  during  this  condition,  the  so-called 
‘‘  Eeaction  of  degeneration  ” (§  339).  If  the  sensory  nerve-hbres  of  the  root  of  a 
spinal  nerve  be  divided  on  the  central  side  of  the  ganglion,  the  fibres  on  tbe  peii- 
pLral  side  do  not  degenerate,  for  the  ganglion  is  the  trophic  or  nutritive  centxe 
for  the  sensory  nerves;  but  the  fibres  stiU  in  connection  Avith  the  cord  degeneiate 

^^Wallerian  Law  of  Degeneration,— Experiments  on  Spinal  Nerves.— If  a 
spinal  nerve  be  divided,  the  peripheral  part  of  the  nerve  and  its  iianc  les,  me  uc 
ill"  the  sensory  and  motor  fibres,  degenerate  completely  (fig.  4:0  i,  ),  v ® 
central  parts  of  the  nerve  remain  unaltered.  If  the  anterior  root  of  a spinal 
nerve  alone  be  divided  before  it  joins  tbe  posterior  root,  all  the  peripheml  nerve- 
fibres  connected  Avith  the  anterior  root  degenerate  (fig.  45/,  L),  so  that  in  tlie 
nerve  of  distribution  only  the  motor  fibres  degenerate.  The  portion  of  the  nerve- 
root  Avhich  remains  attached  to  the  cord  does  not  degenerate.  If  the  pos  erioi 
root  alone  be  divided,  betAveen  the  spinal  cord  and  the  ganglion,  the  _ effect  i.s 
reversed,  the  part  of  the  nerve-root  lying  betAveen  the  section  and  the  spinal  cord 
ilegenerates,  Avhile  the  part  of  the  nerve  connected  Avith  the  ganglion  does  not 
ilegenerate  (fig.  457,  C).  The  central  fibres  degenerate  because  they  are  separated 


Fig.  457. 

Diagram  ot  the  roots  of  a spinal  nerve,  shoAving  the  eftect  of  section  (the  black  ]iarts  represent 
the  degenerated  parts).  A,  section  of  the  nerve-trunk  beyond  the  ganglion  ; B,  of  the 
anterior  root,  and  0,  of  the  posterior  ; D,  excision  of  the  ganglion  ; a,  anterior, 
posterior,  root ; g,  ganglion. 

from  the  ganglion.  If  the  ganglion  be  excised,  or  if  separated,  as  in  fig.  457,  D, 
both  the  central  and  peripheral  parts  of  the  posterior  root  degenerate.  These 
experiments  of  Waller  shoAv  that  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  are 
governed  by  different  centres  of  nutrition  or  “trophic  centres.”  As  the  anterior 
root  degenerates  Avhen  it  is  separated  from  the  cord,  and  the  ])Osterior  Avhen  it  is 
separated  from  its  oavii  ganglion,  it  is  assumed  that  the  trophic  centre  for  the  fibres 
of  the  anterior  root  lies  in  the  multipolar  nerve-cells  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the 
grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  Avhile  that  for  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  lies  in 
the  cells  of  the  ganglion  placed  on  it.  The  nature  of  this  supposed  trophic 
influence  is  entirely  unknoAvn.] 
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Traumatic  and  Fatty  Degeneration.— Roth  ends  of  tlie  nerve  at  tlie  point  of  section  iinme- 
diately  begin  to  undergo  “traumatic  degeneration.”  (In  tlie  frog  on  the  1st  and  2nd  day.) 
tei  a tune  neitlier  tlie  myelin  nor  axis-cylinder  is  distingnishahle  {Schiff').  According  to 

extends  only  to  the  nearest  node  of  Ranvier,  and  afterwards  the  .so- 
called  “ tatty  degeneration  ” begins.  The  piocess  of  “fatly”  degenerationbeginssinmltane- 
^ P'^'iP^'^^'^^M^ortion  ; the  white  substance  of  Schwann  breaks  up  into  masses 

yig.  4oG,  A),  just  as  it  does  alter  death,  in  microscopic  preparations  ; afterwards  the  myelin 
torms  globules  and  roundjnasses  (B),  the  axial-cylinder  is  compre.ssed  or  constricted,  and  is 


ultimately  broken  across  (C)  in  many  places  (7th  day).  The  nerve-fibre  .seems  to  break  up  into 
two  substances — one  latty,  the  other  proteid  in  constitution,  the  fat  being  absorbed  {S.  Mayicr). 
The  nuclei  ol  Schwann  s sheath  swell  up  and  proliferate  (D — until  the  10th  day).  According 
to  Eanvier,  the  nuclei  of  the  interannular  segments  and  their  surrounding  protoplasm 
proliferate,  and  ultimately  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  axis-cylinder  and  the  myelin.  They 
then  undergo  considerable  development  with  simultaneous  disappearance  of  the  medulla  and 
axis-cylinder,  or  at  least  fatty  substances  formed  bj'  their  degeneration,  so  that  the  nerve-fibres 
look  like  fibres  of  connective-tissue.  [According  to  this  view,  the  process  is  in  part  an  active 
one,  due  to^the  growth  of  the  nerve-corpuscles  breaking  up  the  contents  of  the  neurilemma, 
which  then  ultimately  undergo  chemical  degenerative  changes.]  According  to  Ranvier, 
Tizzoni,  and  others,  leucocytes  wander  into  the  cut  ends  of  the  nerves,  and  also  at  Eanvier’s 
nodes,  insinuating  themselves  into  the  nerve-fibres,  where  they  take  myelin  into  their  bodies, 
and  subject  it  to  certain  changes.  [These  cells  are  best  revealed  by  the  action  of  osinic  acid, 
which  blackens  any  myelin  particles  in  their  interior.]  Degeneration  also  takes  place  in  the 
motoidal  end-plates,  beginning  first  in  the  nou-medullated  branches,  then  in  the  terminal 
fibrils,  and  lastly  in  the  nerve-trunks  {Gessler). 

Regeneration  of  Nerves. — In  order  that  regeneration  of  a divided  nerve  may  take  place 
{Cruiclcsliank,  1795),  the  divided  ends  of  the  nerve  must  be  brought  into  contact  (§  244).  In 
man  this  is  done  by  means  of  .sutures.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  week,  small  clear 
bands  appear  within  the  neurilemma,  winding  between  the  nuclei  and  the  remains  of  the 
myelin  (E).  They  soon  become  wider,  and  receive  myelin  with  incisures,  and  nodes,  and  a 
sheath  of  Schwann  (2nd  to  3rd  month — F).  The  regeneration  proce.ss  takes  place  in  each 
interannular  segment,  while  the  individual  segments  unite  end  to  end  at  the  nodes  of  Eanvier 
(§  312,  L,  5).  On  this  view,  each  nerve-segment  of  the  fibre  corresponds  to  a “cell-unit” 
{E.  Neumann,  Eicliliorst).  The  same  process  occurs  in  nerves  ligatim'cd  in  their  course.  Several 
new  fibi'es  may  be  formed  within  one  old  nerve-sheath.  The  divided  axis-cylinders  of  the 
central  end  of  the  nerve  begin  to  grow  about  the  14th  day,  until  they  meet  the  newly  formed 
ones,  with  which  they  unite. 

[Primary  and  Secondary  Neiwe  Suture. — Numerous  experiments  on  animals  and  man  have 
established  the  fact  that  immediate  or  primary  suture  of  a nerve,  after  it  is  dmded,  either 
accidentally  or  intentionally,  hastens  reunion  and  regeneration,  and  accelerates  the  restoration 
of  function.  Secondary  srrture,  i.e.,  bringing  the  ends  together  long  after  the  nerve  has  been 
divided,  has  been  practised  with  success.  Surgeons  have  recorded  cases  where  the  function 
was  restored  after  division  had  taken  place  for  3 to  16  months,  and  even  longer,  and  in  most 
cases  the  sensibility  was  restored  first,  the  average  time  being  2 to  4 weeks.  Motion  is 
recovered  much  later.  The  ends  of  the  nerve  should  be  stitched  to  each  other  with  catgut, 
the  muscles  at  the  same  time  being  kept  from  becoming  atrophied  by  electrical  stimulation  and 
the  systematic  use  of  massage  (§  307).  After  suture  ot  a nerve,  conductivity  is  restored  in  the 
rabbit  in  40  days,  on  the  31st  in  dogs,  and  25th  in  fowls,  but  after  simple  division  without 
suture,  not  till  the  60th  day  in  the  rabbit.  Transplantation  of  nerve  does  not  succeed  {John- 
son). It  has  been  practised  on  several  occasions  on  the  human  .subject.]  _ • i i 

Union  of  Nerves. — The  central  end  of  a divided  motor  nerve  may  unite  with  the  peripheral 
end  of  another,  and  still  conduct  impulses  {Rava).  [It  is  stated  that  sensory  fibres  will 
reunite  with  sensory  fibres,  and  motor  fibres  with  motor  fibres,  and  the  regenerated 
nerve  will,  in  the  former  case,  conduct  sensory  impulses,  and  the  latter  motor  impulses. 
There  is  very  considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  however,  as  to  the  regeneration  or 
of  sensory  with  motor  fibres.  Paul  Bert  made  the  following  experiment -He  stitched  the 
tail  of  a rat  into  the  animars  back,  and  after  union  had  taken  place,  he  cut  the  tail  trom  the 
body  at  the  root,  so  that  the  tail,  as  it  were,  grew  out  of  the  animal’s  back,  broad  end  upper- 
most. On  irritating  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  was  formerly  the  root,  the  animal  gave  signs 
of  pain.  This  experiment  was  devised  by  Bert  to  try  to  show  that  nerve-fibres  can  conduct 


impulses  in  both  directions.  One  of  two  things 


must  have  occurred.  Either  the  motor 
fibres,  which  normally  carried  impulses  down  the  tail,  now  convey  them  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  convey  them  to  sensory  fibres  with  which  they  have  united  ; or  the  spsoij 
fibres,  which  normally  conducted  impulses  from  the  tip  upwards,  now  carry  them  the 
onpositc  direction.  If  the  former  were  actually  what  haiipened,  it  would  show  that  nei\e- 
fibres  of  different  function  do  unite  (§  349).  Reichert  asserts  that  he  has  succeeded  “^j'’'tiiio 
the  hypoglossal  with  the  vagus  in  the  dog.  According  to  Gessler  the  end-plate  is  the  hist  to 

regenerate  (§  338).] 
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Ti’opliic  Centres. — The  regeneration  of  the  nerve  seems  to  take  place  imder  the 
inlluence  of  the  nei’ve-centres,  wliich  act  as  their  nutritive  or  trophic  centres, 
^serves  permanently  separated  from  tliesc  centres  never  regeneiate. 

Duriiio-  the  regeneration  of  a mixed  nerve,  sensibility  is  restored  first,  subse- 
quently voluntary  motion,  and  lastly,  the  movements  of  the  muscles,  when  then- 
motor  nerves  are  stimulated  directly  {Schiff,  Erl,  v.  Ziemssen). 

Wallerian  Method  of  Investigation. — As  the  i^cripheral  end  of  a nerve  under- 
goes degeneration  after  section,  Ave  use  this  method  for  determining  the  course  of 
nerve-fibres  in  a complex  arrangement  of  nerves.  The  cour.se  of  special  nerve- 
fibres  may  be  ascertained  by  tracing  the  degeneration  tract  {Waller).  If  after 
section,  reunion  or  regeneration  of  a motor  nerve  does  not  take  place,  the  muscle 
supplied  by  this  nerve  ultimately  undergoes  fatty  degeneration. 

5.  Modifying  Conditions. — Under  the  action  of  various  operations,  e.g.,  compress- 
ing a nerve  [so  as  not  absolutely  to  sever  the  i)hy.siological  continuity],  it  has  been 
found  that  voluntary  impulses  or  stimuli  applied  above  the  compressed  spot  give 
rise  to  impulses  Avhich  are  conducted  through  the  nerve,  and  in  the  case  of  a motor 
nerve,  cause  contraction  of  the  muscles,  Avhilst  the  excitaliility  of  the  parts  below 
the  injured  spot  is  greatly  diminished  {Scliiff).  In  a similar  manner,  it  is  found 
that  tiie  nerves  of  animals  poisoned  Avith  CO2,  curare,  or  coniin,  sometimes  even 
the  nerves  of  paralysed  limbs  in  man,  are  not  excitable  to  direct  stimuli,  Avhile  they 
are  capable  of  conducting  impressions  coming  from  the  central  nervous  system 
{Dnclienne).  The  injured  part  of  the  nerve,  therefore,  loses  its  excitability  sooner 
than  its  iJOAver  of  conducting  an  inqndsc. 

6.  Certain  poisons,  such  as  veratrin,  at  first  increase  the  excitability  of  the 
nei-A’es,  and  aftei-AA-ards  abolish  it;  Avith  some  other  poisons,  the  abolition  of 
the  excitability  passes  off  very  rapidly,  e.g.,  curare.  Conium,  cynoglossum,  iodide 
of  methylstrychnin,  and  iodide  of  tethylstrychnin  liaA^e  a similar  action. 

If  the  nerve  or  muscle  of  a frog  he  placed  in  a solution  of  the  poison,  Ave  obtain  a different 
effect  from  that  Avhicli  results  Avhen  tlie  poison  is  injected  into  the  body  of  the  animal.  Atropin 
diminishes  the  excitability  of  a nerve-muscle  preparation  of  the  frog  Avithout  causing  any 
previous  increase,  Avhile  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform  increase  and  then  diminish  the  excita- 
bility {Mmimsen). 

7.  Eitter-Valli  Law. — If  a nerve  be  separated  from  its  centre,  or  if  the  centre 
die,  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  increased;  the  increase  of  excitabilit}^  begins  at 
the  central  end,  and  travels  toAvards  the  periphery — the  excitability  then  falls 
until  it  disappears  entirely.  This  process  takes  place  more  rapidly  in  the  central 
thair  in  the  peripheral  part  of  the  nerve,  so  that  the  peripheral  end  of  a nei'A'c 
separated  from  its  centre  remains  excitable  for  a longer  time  than  the  central  end. 

The  rapidity  of  the  transmission  of  nerve  impulses  in  a nerve  is  increased  Avhen  the  excita- 
bility is  increased,  but  it  is  lessened  Avhen  the  excitability  is  diminished  (§  337).  In  the  latter 
condition,  an  electrical  stimulus  must  last  longer  in  order  to  be  effective  ; hence  rapid  induction 
shocks  may  not  produce  any  effect. 

The  law  of  contraction  also  undergoes  some  modification  in  the  different  stages  of  the  chanf^es 
of  e.xcitability  (§  336,  II.).  ° 

8.  Excitable  Points. — IMany  nerves  are  more  excitable  at  certain  parts  of  their 
course  than  at  otliers,  and  the  excitability  may  last  longer  at  these,  parts.  One  of 
these  parts  is  the  iqoper  third  of  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a frog,  just  AA-here  a branch  is 
given  off  {Budge). 

The  motor  and  sensory  fibres  of  the  upper  third  of  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a frog  (ii.  662)  are 
nmre  e.xcitable  for  all  stimuli  than  the  loAver  parts  {Griitzner  and  Elpon).  Whether  this  arises 
lom  injury  during  preparation  (a  branch  is  given  off  there),  or  is  due  to  anatomical  conditions, 
e.g.,  more  connective-tissue  and  more  nodes  in  the  loAver  part  of  the  sciatic,  is  undetermined 
(Ulara  llalpcrson). 

This  increased  excitability  may  be  due  to  injury  to  the  nerve  in  preparing  it  for  exiieriment. 
Alter  .section  or  compression  of  a nerve,  all  eleetrical  currents  employed  to  stimulate  the  nerve 
are  tar  more  active  Avhen  the  direction  of  the  current  passes  aAvay  from  the  point  of  injury  than 
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when  they  pass  in  the  opposite  direction.  Tliis  is  due  to  Oip  fnr.f  M.of  n „ 4.  1 , 

tlie  nerve  alter  the  lesion  is  added  to  tl.e  stimulation  current  (^331?) 

-sciatic  ol  a Irog-where  the  nerve  ends  at  the  periphery  or  at  t e cenb-ror 

«■«  "-“y  ™ 

dead  nerve  the  excitability  is  entirely  abolished,  death 
‘ place  accortUng  to  the  Kitter-Abdh  law,  from  the  centre  towards  the 

f SV.ox  l>y  observers  to  be 

<lCUl  olilij. 

The  functions  of  the  brain  cease  immediately  death  takes  place,  while  the  vital  functions  of 
the  spinal  cord  especially  ol  the  white  matter,  last  for  a short  time  ; the  large  nerve-tnmks 
giadually  die,  then  the  nerves  ol  the  extensor  muscles,  those  of  the  llexors  after  three  to  four 
houis  , while  the  sympathetic  fibres  retain  their  excitability  longest,  those  of  the  intestine  even 
tor  ten  hours  {Oiiivim)  Compare  § 395.  The  nerves  of  a dead  frog  may  remain  excitable  for 
several  days,  provided  the  animal  be  kept  in  a cool  place  oxcuame  101 


Electro-Physiology. 

T^efore  beginning  tha  study  of  electro-physiology,  the  student  ought  to  read  and 
study  carefully  the  following  short  jireliminary  remarks  on  the  physics  of  this 
question : — 

326.  PHYSICAL-THE  GALVANIC  CURRENT— RHEOCORD.-l.  Electro-motive  Force. 
— If  t\vo  ol  the  under-mentioned  bodies  be  brought  into  direct  contact,  in  one  of  them  positive 
electricity,  and,  in  the  other,  negative  electricity  can  be  detected.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon 
is  the  electro-motive  force.  The  electro-motive  substances  may  be  arranged  in  a series  of  the 
first  class,  so  that  if  the  first-mentioned  substance  be  brought  into  contact  with  any  of  the 
other  bodies,  the  first  substance  is  negatively,  the  last  positively,  electrified.  This  series  is  : 
— carbon,  platinum,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  zinc, -b. 

The  Electro-motive  Force  (E.  M.  F. ) produced  by  the  contact  of  two  of  these  bodies  is  greater  the 
further  the  bodies  are  apart  in  the  series.  The  contact  of  the  bodies  may  take  place  at  one  or 
more  points.  If  several  of  the  bodies  of  this  series  be  arranged  in  a pile,  the  electrical  tension 
thereby  produced  is  just  as  great  as  if  the  two  extreme  bodies  were  Ijroright  into  contact,  the 
intermediate  ones  being  left  out. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  two  electricities  is  readily  determined  by  placing  one  of  the  bodies  of 
the  series  in  contact  luith  a fluid.  If  zinc  be  placed  in  pure  or  acidulated  water,  the  zinc  is 
-f  (positive)  and  the  water  - (negative).  If  copper  be  taken  instead  of  zinc,  the  copper  is  + 
but  the  fluid  — . Experiment  shows  that  those  metals,  in  contact  w'ith  fluid,  are  negatively 
electrified  most  strongly  which  are  most  acted  on  chemically  by  the  fluid  in  which  they  are 
placed.  Each  such  combination  affords  a constant  difference  of  tension  or  potential.  The 
tension  [or  jjower  of  overcoming  resistance]  of  the  amount  of  electricity  obtained  from  both 
bodies  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  surfaces  in  contact.  The  fluids,  e.g.,  the  solutions  of  acids, 
alkalies,  or  salts  are  called  exciters  of  electricity  of  the  second  class.  Tliey  do  not  form  among 
themselves  a definite  series  with  different  tensions.  When  placed  in  these  fluids,  the  metals 
lying  next  the -bend  of  the  above  scries,  especially  zinc,  are  most  strongly  electrified  negatively, 
and  to  a less  extent  those  lying  nearer  the  - end  of  the  series. 

3.  Galvanic  Battery. — If  two  different  exciters  of  the  first  class  be  placed  in  fluid,  without 
the  bodies  coming  into  contact,  e.g.,  zinc  and  copper,  the  projecting  end  of  the  (negative)  zinc 
shows  free  negative  electricity,  wliile  the  free  end  of  the  (positive)  copper  shows  free  positive 
electricity.  Such  a combination  of  two  electro-motors  of  the  first  class  with  an  electro-motor 
of  the  second  class  is  called  a galvanic  battery.  [A  battery  is  an  arrangement  for  producing 
electricity.  A single  apparatus  constitutes  a cell  or  element,  several  elements  form  a batteiy.] 
As  long  as  the  two  metals  in  this  fluid  are  kept  separate,  the  circuit  is  said  to  be  broken  or  open, 
but  as  soon  as  the  free  projecting  ends  of  the  metals  are  connected  outside  the  fluid,  e.g.,  by  a 
copper  wire,  the  circuit  or  current  is  made  or  closed,  and  a galvanic  or  constant  current  of 
electricity  is  obtained.  The  galvanic  current  has  resistance  to  encounter  in  its  course,  which  is 
called  “conduction  resistance  ” (W).  It  is  directly  proportional — (1)  to  the  length  (Z)  of  the 
circuit ; (2)  and  with  the  same  length  of  circuit,  inversely  as  the  section  (y)  of  the  same  ; and 
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(3)  it  also  ilcpemls  on  tlic  moleculav  properties  of  the  comlncting  material  (specific  conduction 
resistance  = s),  so  that — 

the  conduction  resistance  '\V  = (s.  1)  : Q- 

The  resistance  to  conduction  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  metals,  but 

diminishes  under  similar  conditions  with  Iluids.  ^ c i 4.  • 

Ohm’s  Law.— The  strength  of  a galvanic  current  (C),  or  tlie  amount  of  electricity  passing 
through  the  closed  circuit,  i.e.,  the  current  strength,  is  proportional  to  the  electro-motive  force 
(E)_or  the  electrical  tension  or  potential,  but  inversely  proportional  to  the  total  resistance  to 
conduction  (K) — 


Ohm’s  Law  (1827)  - Current  = 
E 


C = ^or  E = CxR  or  R=  „ 
R C 


Electro-motive  force 
Total  Resistance 
E 


The  total  resistance  to  conduction,  however,  in  a closed  circuit  is  composed  of  (1)  the  resist- 
ance outside  the  battery  ( “ extraordinaiy  resistance  ”) ; and  (2)  the  resistance  within  the  battery 
itself  (“  essential  resistance”).  The  specific  resistance  to  conduction  is  very  variable  in  dilferent 
substances  ; it  is  relatively  small  in  metals  (c.g.,  for  copper=l,  iron  = 6‘4,  German  silver  = 12), 
but  very  great  in  Iluids  (c.g.,  for  a concentrated  solution  of  common  .salt  6,515,000,  for  a con- 
centrated solution  of  copper  sulphate  10,963,600). 

Conduction  in  Animal  Tissues. — The  resistance  to  the  conduction  of  electricity  is  also  very 
great  in  animal  tissues,  almost  a million  times  greater  than  in  metals.  When  a constant 
current  is  applied  to  the  skin  so  as  to  traverse  the  body,  the  resistance  diminishes  because  of 
the  conduction  of  water  in  the  epidermis  under  the  action  of  the  constant  current  (§  289),  and 
the  congestion  of  the  cutaneous  blood-vessels  in  consequence  of  the  stimulation.  But  the 
resistance  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  skin,  the  least  being  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole 
of  the  foot.  The  chief  seat  of  the  resistance  is  the  epidermis,  for  after  its  removal  by  means  of 
a blister,  the  re.sistance  is  greatly  diminished.  Dead  tissue,  as  a rule,  is  a worse  conductor  than 
living  tissues  (Jolly).  When  the  current  is  pa.ssed  Iransvcrsely  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of 
a muscle,  the  I’esistance  is  nearly  nine  times  as  great  as  when  the  current  passes  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibres — a condition  which  disappears  in  rigor  mortis  (Hermann).  In  nerves,  the 
resistance  longitudinally  is  two  and  a half  million  times  greater  than  in  mercury,  transversely 
about  twelve  million  times  greater  (Hermann).  Tetanus  and  rigor  mortis  diminish  the  resist- 
ance in  muscle  (du  Bois-Reymond).  According  to  Rosenthal,  the  conduction  is  the  same  in  a 
dead  as  in  a living  muscle,  both  in  a longitudinal  and  transverse  direction.  Charcot  and 
Vigouroux  have  made  the  remarkable  observation  that  in  cases  of  Basedow’s  disease  (§  371) 
there  is  a diminution  of  the  electrical  resistance  in  the  body. 

Deductions  from  Ohm’s  Law.— It  follows  from  Ohm’s  law'  that — I.  If  there  is  very  great 
resistance  to  the  current  outside  the  battery  [i.e.,  betw'een  the  electrodes],  as  is  the  case  when  a 
nerve  or  a muscle  lies  on  the  electrodes,  the  strength  of  the  current  can  only  be  increased  by 
increasing  the  number  of  the  electro-motive  elements.  II.  When,  however,  the  extraordinaiy 
resistance  is  very  small  compared  with  that  within  the  battery  itself,  the  strength  of  the  current 
cannot  be  increased  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  elements,  but  only  by  increasing  the  sur- 
faces of  the  plates  in  the  battery. 

[The  following  system  of  electrical  measurements  was  adopted  in  1881.  Some  of  the  units  of 
measurement  are  ot  importance  physiologically.  They  are  ; — 

The  Ohm,  or  the  unit  resistance,  is  equal  to  the  resistance  of  a column  of  pure  mercury  in 
a closed  glass  tube  1'06  metre  long,  and  1 square  mm.  in  sectional  area  at  0°  C. 

The  Ampere,  or  the  unit  of  current,  is  the  strength  of  current  required  to  produce  0T72  c.c. 
of  0 and  H (i.e.,  decompose  water)  in  1 sec.  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure.  1 milliampere--= 
Tewu  ampere.  An  ampere  is  approximately  equal  to  the  current  of  a Daniell’s  cellthroxmh  an 
ohm.  ° 

The  Volt,  or  unit  electromotive  force,  is  equal  to  about  E.M.F.  of  a Daniell’s  cell.  The 
relation  between  these  is  that  1 ampere  = 1 volt : 1 ohm.] 

. Strength  and  Intensity. — We  must  carefully  distinguish  the  strength  of  the  current  from  its 
intensity.  As  the  same  amount  of  electricity  ahvays  Hows  through  any  given  transverse  section 
ol  the  circiut,  then,  if  the  size  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  circuit  varies,  the  electricity  must 
le  ol  greater  intensity  in  the  narrower  parts,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  intensity  will  be  less 
wheie  the  transverse  section  is  gi-eater.  Let  C = the  strength  of  the  current,  and  q the 
uaiisveise  section  of  the  given  part  of  the  circuit,  then  the  intensity  (cl)  at  the  latter  part  is 


10  gal vanic_  current  passing  from  the  positive  pole  of  a battciy  is  divided  into  two  or 
mole  stieams,  which  are  again  reunited  at  the  other  iiolc,  then  the  sum  of  the  strength  of  all 
I®  ® equal  to  the  strength  of  the  undivided  stream.  If,  however,  the  dilferent  streams 

f ° \ ^ section,  and  material,  then  the  strength  of  the  current  pa.ssing 

eac  0 le  streams  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistance  to  the  conduction. 
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^ instmment,  coiistracted  on  the  ininciple  of  the 

secondary  or  short  circuit,  enables  us  to  graduate  the  strength  of  a galvanic  current  to 
anj^  required  degree,  lor  the  stimulation  of  nerve  and  muscle.  From  the  two  poles  (liir  458 
a,  b)  ol  a constant  battery  there  are  two  conducting  wires  {a,  c,  and  d,  h),  which  "o  to  the 
nerve  ot  a frog  s nerve-muscle  preparation  (F).  The  portion  of  nerve  (c,  d)  introduced'’into  this 
ciicuit  (ft  c,  d,  b)  oilers  zxnj  great  resistance.  The  second  stream  or  secondary  circuit  (ft  A 5 
conducted  from  ft  and  b passes  through  a thick  brass  plate  (A,  B),  consisting  of  seven  pieces  of 
brass  (1  to  ,)  placed  end  to  end,  but  not  in  contact.  They  can  all,  with  the  exception  of  1 and 
be  made  to  iorm  a continuous  conductor  by  placing  in  the  spaces  between  them  the  brass 
plugs  (bj  to  bj).  Evidently,  with  the  aiTangement  shown  in  fig.  458,  only  a minimal  part  of 

the  current  will  pass  through  the  nerve  (c,  d),  owing  to  the 
very  great  resistance  in  it,  while  by  far  the  gi-eatest  part 
will  pass  through  the  good  conducting  medium  of  brass 
(A,  L,  B).  If  new  resistance  be  introduced  into  this  circuit, 
then  the  a,  c,  d,  b stream  will  be  strengthened. 


This 


Fig.  458,  Fig.  459. 

Fig.  458. — Scheme  of  du  Bois-Reyniond’s  rheocord.  Fig.  459. — Scheme  of  the  galvanometer. 
FT,  FT,  astatic  needles  suspended  by  the  silk  fibre,  G ; P,  P,  noiipolarisable  electrodes,  con- 
taining zinc  sulphate  solution,  s,  and  pads  of  blotting-paper,  b,  covered  with  clay,  t,  t,  on 
which  the  muscle,  M,  is  placed  ; II  and  III,  arrangement  of  the  muscle  on  the  electrodes  ; 
I V,  non-polarisable  electrodes  ; Z,  zinc  Avire  ; K,  cork  ; a,  zinc  sulphate  solution  ; t,  t,  clay 
points. 


resistance  can  be  introduced  into  the  latter  circuit  by  means  of  the  thin  wires  marked  1 a,  \b, 
I c,  II,  V,  X.  Suppose  all  the  brass  plugs  from  Sj  to  S5  to  be  removed,  then  the  current 
entering  at  A must  ti'averse  the  whole  system  of  thin  wires.  Thus,  there  is  more  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  this  current,  so  that  the  current  through  the  nerve  must  be  strengthened.  If 
only  one  brass  plug  be  taken  out,  then  the  current  passes  through  only  the  corresponding 
length  of  Avire.  The  resistances  otfered  by  the  different  lengths  of  Avire  from  I a to  X are  so 
arranged  that  1 a,  lb,  and  I c each  represents  a unit  of  resistance  ; II,  double  ; V,  five  times  ; 
and  X,  ten  times  the  resistance.  The  length  of  Avire,  I a,  can  also  be  shortened  by  the  movable 
bridge  (L)  [composed  of  a small  tube  filled  Avith  mercury,  through  AA'hich  the  Avires  pass],  the 
scale  {x,  y)  indicating  the  length  of  the  resistance  wires.  It  is  evident  that,  by  means  of  the 
bridge,  and  by  the  method  of  using  the  brass  plugs,  the  apparatus  can  be  graduated  to  yield 
very  variable  currents  for  stimulating  nerve  or  muscle.  When  the  bridge  (L)  is  pushed  hard 
up  to  1 and  2,  the  current  passes  directly  from  A to  B,  and  not  through  the  thin  Avires 

(I  «)• 

Tlie  rheostat  is  another  instrument  used  to  vary  the  resistance  of  a galvanic  current 
( Wheatstone). 
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327.  ACTION  OF  THE  GALVANIC  CURRENT  ON  A MAGNETIC  NEEDLE— GAL- 
VANOMETER—In  1822,  Oersted  of  Copenhagen  found  tliat  a magnetic  needle,  suspended  in 
the  magnetic  meridian,  was  deflected  by  a constant  current  of  electricity  passed  along  a wire 
parallerto  it.  [The  si(le  to  which  tlio  north  ])oIc  is  deflected  depends  upon  the  direction  of  tlie 

current,  and  whether  it  passes  above  or  below  the  needle.] 

Ampere’s  Rule. — Ampere  lias  given  a simple  rule  for  determining  tlic  direction.  11  an 
olisorver  be  placed  parallel  to  and  lacing  the  needle,  and  if  the  current  be  passing  from  his  feet 
to  his  head,  then  the  north  polo  of  the  needle  will  always  be  deflected  to  the  Icj't,  and  the  south 
i)ole  in  the  opjiosite.  direction.  The  effect  exerted  by  the  constant  current  acts  always  in  a 
direction  towards  the  so-called  electro-magnetic  plane.  The  latter  is  the  plane  passing  through 
the  north  pole  of  the  needle,  and  two  points  in  the  straight  wire  running  parallel  with  the 
needle.  The  force  of  the  constant  current,  which  causes  the  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  electro-magnetic  plane  and  the  plane  of 
vibration  of  the  needle. 

Miiltiplicator  or  Galvanometer. — The  deflection  of  the  needle  caused  by  the  constant  current 
may  be  increased  by  coiling  the  conducting  wire  many  times  in  the  same  direction  on  a rect- 
angular frame,  or  merely  around  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  needle  [provided  that  each 
turn  of  the  wire  be  properly  insulated  from  the  other].  An  instrument  constructed  on  this 
principle  is  called  a multiplicator,  multiplier,  or  galvanometer.  The  greater  the  number  of  turns 
of  the  wire  the  greater  is  the  angle  of  deflection  of  the  needle,  although  the  deflection  is  not 
directly  proportional,  as  the  several  turns  or  coils  are  not  at  the  same  distance  from,  or  in  the 
same  position  as,  the  needle.  By  means  of  the  multiplier  we  may  detect  the  presence  [and  also 
the  amount  and  direction]  of  feeble  currents.  Experience  has  shown  that,  when  great  resistance 
(as  in  animal  tissues)  is  opposed  to  the  weak  galvanic  currents,  we  must  use  a very  large  number 
of  turns  of  thin  wire  round  the  needle.  If,  however,  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  is  but  small, 
e.g.,  in  thermo-electrical  arrangements,  a few  turns  of  a thick  wire  round  the  needle  are  sufficient. 
The  multi[)lier  may  be  made  more  sensitive  by  weakening  the  magnetic  directive  force  of  the  needle, 
which  keeps  it  pointing  to  the  north. 

Galvanometer  and  Astatic  Needles. — In  the  multiplier  of  Schweigger,  used  for  physiological 
purposes,  the  tendency  of  the  needle  to  point  to  the  north  is  greatly  weakened  by  using  the 
astatic  needles  of  Nobili.  [A  multijflier  ofgalvauo-  ^ 

motor  with  a single  magnetic  needle  always  recpiires 
comparatively  strong  currents  to  deflect  the  needle. 

The  needle  is  continually  acted  upon  by  the  direc- 
tive magnetic  influence  of  the  earth,  which  tends 
to  keep  it  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and,  as  soon 
as  it  is  moved  out  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  the 
directive  action  of  the  earth  tends  to  bring  it  back. 

Hence,  such  a simple  form  of  galvanometer  is  not 
sufficiently  sensitive  for  detecting  feeble  currents. 

In  1827,  Nobili  devised  an  astatic  combination  of 
needles,  whereb}’^  the  action  of  the  earth’s  magnetism 
was  diminished.  ] Two  similar  magnetic  needles  are 
united  by  a solid  light  piece  of  horn  [or  tortoise 
•shell],  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  north  pole  of 
the  one  is  placed  over  or  opposite  to  the  south  pole  of  the  other  (tig.  459). 

[Fig.  460  shows  two  magnetic  needles  with  their  magnetic  axes  parallel  and  their  similar  poles 
pointing  oiiposite  ways,  forming  what  is  called  an  astatic  pair,  or  astatic  needles.  As  the  earth’s 
attractive  force  on  the  N.  pole  of  one  needle  is  exactly  counterbalanced  by  its  repelling  force  on 
the  S.  pole  ol  the  other  needle,  there  is  no  directive  force  to  cause  the  combination  to  set  in  aiiv 
particular  po.sition.]  u 

[If  both  needles  are  equally  magnetised,  then  the  earth’s  influence  on  the  needle  is  neutralised 
so  that  the  needles  no  longer  adjust  themselves  in  the  magnetic  meridian  ; hence,  such  a 
system  is  called  astatic  (stoiitm,  standing).  ] As  it  is  impossible  to  make  both  needles  of  absolutely 
equal  magiietic  strength,  one  needle  is  always  stronger  than  the  other.  The  difference,  however 
must  not  be  so  gi'eat  tliat  the  stronger  needle  points  to  the  north,  but  only  that  the  freely 
suspended  system  of  needles  forms  a certain  angle  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  into  ’ ’ ^ 

This  clevia- 

Tile 


sn 


^ 

Fig.  460. 
Astatic  needles. 


The  difference,  liowever, 

suspended  system  of  needles  forms  a certain  angle  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  into  which 

Jflected  from  this  position.  This  angular  f 

0 1 of  the  astatic  systeni  towards  the  magnetic  meridian  is  called  the  “free  deviation  ” 

Ttbrfrlo^Jl  ^ reached,  the  nearer  does  the  angle  formed  by  the  cHrection 

of  the  flee  deviation  with  the  magnetic  meridian  become  a right  angle.  The  greater,  therefore, 

- given  time,  after  it 
is  also  very  great, 
the  magnets  dance 
e,  but  a sensitive  condition  of  the  needles 


W 1 fewer  vibrations  will  the  astatic  system  make  in  a g 

1 '^"‘■‘^tion  of  each  single  vibration  “ 

Sonrm- T.  nv  and  adjusting  its  needle  to  zero,  if 

aioiit  01  move  quickly,  then  the  system  is  not  sensitiv 

IS  indicated  by  a slow  period  of  oscillation.] 

In  making  a galvanometer,  the  turns  of  the 


ivire  must  have  the  same  direction  as  the  needles. 
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Ill  INobilisgalvanomutei',  as  improvedby  <lii  Bois-Reymond,  the  upper  needle  swings  above  a 
card  divided  into  degrees  (lig.  459),  on  wliicli  tlie  e.xtent  of  its  dellection  maybe  read  o(f.  Even 
tlie  purest  copper  wire  used  for  the  coils  round  tlio  needles  always  contains  a trace  of  iron  which 
exerts  au  luflueuco  upon  the  needles.  Hence,  a small  fixed  directive  or  compensatory  magnet 
(/•)  IS  placed  near  one  of  the  poles  of  the  iqipcr  needle  to  compensate  for  the  action  of  the  n-on 
on  the  needles. 


328.  ELECTROLYSIS,  POLARISATION,  BATTERIES.— Electrolysis.— Every  galvanic  current 
which  traverses  a Iluid  conductor  causes  decomposition  or  electrolysis  of  the  Iluid.  The  decom- 
positiou-products,  called  “ions,”  accumulate  at  the  poles  (electrodes)  in  the  Iluid,  the  positive 
pole^(  + ) being  called  the  anode  [avd,  up,  55os,  a way],  the  negative  pole  (-)  the  cathode 
{icard,  down,  dShs,  a way).  The  anions  accumulate  at  the  anode  and  the  kations  at  the 
cathode. 


Transition  Resistance. — When  the  decomposition-products  accumulate  ujion  the  electrodes, 
by  their  presence  they  either  increase  or  diminish  the  resistance  to  the  electrical  current.  This 
is  called  transition  resistance.  If  the  resistance  within  the  battery  is  thereby  increased,  the 
transition  resistance  is  said  to  be  positive  ; if  diminished,  negative. 

Galvanic  Polarisation. — The  ions  accumulated  on  the  electrodes  may  also  vary  the  strength 
of  the  current,  by  developing  between  the  anions  and  kations  a new  galvanic  current,  just  as 
occurs  between  two  different  bodies  conneeted  by  a fluid  medium.  This  phenomenon  is  called 
galvanic  polaidsation.  Thus,  when  water  is  decomposed,  the  electrodes  being  of  platinum,  the 
oxygen  (negative)  accumulates  at  the  pole,  and  the  hydrogen  (positive)  at  the  - pole.  Usually 
the  polarisation  current  has  a direction  opposite  to  the  original  current ; hence,  we  speak  of 
negative  polarisation.  When  the  two  currents  have  the  same  direction,  positive  polarisation 
obtains.  .Of  course,  transition  resistance  and  polarisation  may  occur  together  during  eleetro- 

b'sis. 

Test  of  polarisation. — Polarisation,  when  present,  may  be  so  slight  as  not  to  be  visible  to  the 
eye,  but  it  may  be  detected  thus  : — After  a time  exclude  the  primary  source  of  the  current, 
especially  the  element  connected  with  the  electrodes,  and  place  the  free  projecting  end  of  the 
electrodes  in  connection  with  a galvanometer,  which  will  at  once  indicate,  by  the  deflection  of 
its  needle,  the  pi'esence  of  even  the  slightest  polarisation.  [Polarisation  of  Electrodes. — By 
means  of  copper  electrodes,  pass  a constant  current  of  electricity  through  a nerve  of  a nerve- 
muscle  preparation,  introducing  a key  in  the  circuit.  After  three  minutes  remove  the  battery, 
and  open  and  close  the  key  ; on  doing  so  the  muscle  will  contract  owing  to  polarisation  of  the 


electrodes.] 


scrroLies.j 

Secondary  decompositions.  — The  ions  excreted  during  electrolysis  cause,  especially  at  their 
moment  of  formation,  secondary  decomnositions.  With  idatinum  electrodes  in  a solution  of 


Fig.  461. 
Large  Grove’s  cell. 

inside  the  roll  of  zinc.] 


....  J _ . ^ 

secondary  decompositions.  With  platinum  electrodes  in  a solution  of 
common  salt,  chlorine  accumulates  at  the  anode  and 
sodium  at  the  cathode ; but  the  latter  at  once  decom- 
poses the  water,  and  uses  the  oxygen  of  the  water  to 
oxidise  itself,  wliile  the  hydrogen  is  deposited  second- 
arily upon  the  cathode.  The  amount  of  polarisation 
increases,  although  only  to  a slight  extent,  with  the 
strength  of  the  current,  while  it  is  nearly  proportional 
to  the  increase  of  the  temperature. 

Non-polarisable  electrodes. — The  attempts  to  get  rid 
of  polarisation,  which  obviously  must  very  soon  alter 
the  strength  of  the  galvanic  current,  have  led.  to  the 
discovery  of  two  important  arrangements,  viz.,  the 
construction  of  constant  galvanic  batteries,  and  non- 
polarisable  electrodes  {du  Bois-Beymond). 

Constant  Batteries,  Elements,  or  Cells.  —A  perfectly 
constant  element  produces  a constant  ciUTent,  i.e.,  one 
remaining  of  equal  sti’ength,  by  the  ions  produced  by 
the  electrodes  being  got  rid  of  the  moment  they  are 
formed,  so  that  they  cannot  give  rise  to  polarisation. 
For  this  yiurpose,  each  of  the  substances  ^ from  the 
tension  series  used  is  placed  in  a special  fluid  (§  326), 
both  fluids  being  separated  by  a porous  septum  (por- 
celain cylinder).  . „ , . i 

Grove’s  cell  or  platinnin-zinc  cells,  has  two  metals 
and  two  fluids  (Hgs.  461,  462,  463).  The  zinc  is  in  the 
form  of  a roll  placed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  [I  acid  to 
7 of  water,  which  is  contained  in  a glass,  iiorcelaiii,  or 
ebonite  vessel].  The  platinum  is  in  contact  with  strong 
nitric  acid,  [which  is  contained  in  a porous  cell  placed 
The  0,  formed  by  the  electrolysis  and  deposited  on  the  zinc  plate, 
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forms  zinc  o.vicle,  wliich  is  at  onco  clissolveil  by  the  sulplmric  acid.  The  hydrogen  on  the 
platinum  unites  at  once  with  the  nitric  acid,  which  gives  up  0 and  forms  nitious  acid  and 

water,  thus-  [IL4-HNOa  = IINOo  + HoO.] 

[Platinum  is  the  + pole,  and  zinc  tlie  - .] 

[Grove’s  battery  is  very  powerful,  but  the  nitrous  fumes  are  very  disagi’eeable  and  irritating  ; 
hence  these  elements  should  be  kept  in  a special  woll-venti-  _ 

lated  recess  in  the  laboratory,  in  an  evaporating  chamber, 
or  under  glass.  The  iiimes  also  attack  instruments,  ihe 
E.M.F.  is  about  2 volts.] 

The  zinc  plate  in  this  battery  is  generally  cast  in  the  form 
of  a U and  is  generally  placed  in  an  ebonite  vessel  (EV)  (lig. 

463). 

Bunsen’s  cell,  or  carbon-zinc  cell  (fig.  464),  is  similar  to 
Grove’s,  only  a piece  of  compressed  carbon  is  substituted 
for  the  platinum  in  contact  with  the  nitric  acid.  The 
E.M.F.  =1-9  volt. 

[The  carbon  is  the -f  pole,  the  zinc  the  - .] 

[Daniell’s  cell  consists  of  an  outer  vessel  of  glass  or 
earthenware,  and  sometimes  of  metallic  copper,  filled  with 
a saturated  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  (fig.  465).  A roll  of 
copper,  perforated  with  a few  holes,  is  placed  in  the  cofiper 
solution,  and  in  order  that  the  latter  be  kept  saturated,  and 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  copper  used  up  by  the  battery 
w'hen  in  action,  there  is  a small  shelf  on  the  copper  roll, 
on  which  are  placed  crystals  of  cupric  sulphate.  A porous 
earthenware  vessel  containing  zinc  in  contact  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (1  : 7)  is  placed  within  the  copper  cylinder. 

When  the  circuit  is  completed,  the  zinc  is  acted  on,  zinc 
sulphate  being  formed,  and  hydrogen  liberated.  The 
hydrogen  in  statu  nascendi  passes  through  the  porous  cell. 


Fig. 


462. 


Outside  view  of  a Grove’s  cell, 
showing  platinum  (p)  and  zinc 
plates  (z)  as  well  as  porous  pot 
(v)  of  next  cell  in  series. 


reduces  the  cupric  sulfrhate  to 
metallic  copper,  which  is  precipitated  on  the  copiier  cylinder,  so  that  the  latter  is  always  kept 
The  liberated  sulphuric  acid  replaces  that  in  contact  with  the  zinc.  Owing 


bright  and  clean. 


Fig.  463.— Vertical  section  through  a Grove’s  cell  ; p,  porous  pot ; EV,  ebonite  vessel. 
Fig.  464.— Outside  view  of  a Bunsen  cell. 


to  the  absence  of  polarisation,  the  Daniell  is  one  of  the  most  constant  batteries, 
ally  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison.  The  E.M.F  = 1’072  volt. 

[The  copper  is  the  -}-  pole,  and  zinc  the  - .] 


and  is  gener- 
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Ti’>  466 

466,-Gremefs  cell.  A.  glass  vessel ; K.  K mb™  ; 

Lc°ctoS  ?dl”V°e>lS  vessel  r'i!  porous  cylmdev,’ coital, ling  K,  carbon,  B,  bma,..g 
screw  ; Z,  zinc  ; C,  binding  screw  of  negative  pole, 

1 + lacanf  1 -96  volts  The  - polo  is  conneeted  with  the  German  silvei.] 

JSrceul^S  a 

ged  from  time  to  time  from  the  dynamo.] 


[Smee’s  cell  contains  only  one  fluid,  viz.,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  : 7),  in  which  the  two 
metals,  zinc  and  platinum,  or  zinc  and  platinised  silver,  are  placed.  The  E.M.F,  =■  '47  volt. 

The  platinum  is  the  + pole,  and  zinc  the  - .] 

[Grennet’s  or  the  Bichromate  cell  consists  of  one  plate  of  zinc  and  two  plates  of  compressed 
carbon  in  a fluid,  containing  bichromate  of  potash,  sulphuric  aeiil,  and 
water.  The  fluid  consists  of  1 part  of  potassium  bichromate  dissolved 
in  8 parts  of  water,  to  which  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added. 
Measure  by  weight.  The  cell  consists  of  a wide-mouthed  glass  bottle 
(fig.  466) ; the  carbons  remain  in  the  iluid,  while  the  zinc  can  be 
raised  or  depressed.  When  not  in  action,  the  zinc,  which  is  attached 
to  a rod  (B),  is  lifted  out  of  the  fluid.  It  is  not  a very  constant 
Ijattery.  When  in  action,  the  zinc  is  acted  on  by  the  sulphuric  acid, 
hydrogen  being  liberated,  which  reduces  the  bichromate  of  potash. 
The  E.M.F.  ='  1'8  volt. 

The  carbon  is  the  -f  pole,  and  the  zinc  the  - .] 

[Leclanche’s  cell  (fig.  467)  consists  of  an  outer  glass  vessel  contain- 
ing zinc  in  a solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  while  the  porous  cell 
contains  compressed  carbon  in  a fluid  mixture  of  black  oxide  of 
manganese  and  carbon.  It  is  most  frequently  used  for  electric  bells, 
as  its  feeble  current  lasts  for  a long  time.  The  E.M.F.  = 1‘48  volt. 
The  carbon  is  the  + pole,  and  the  zinc  the  — .] 
[Noe-Dorffel  thenno-electric  battery. — This  consists  of  a number  of  thermo-electric  junctions 
of  German  silver  and  an  alloy  of 
antimony  and  zinc  arranged  concen- 
trically. The  apparatus  is  heated  by 
means  of  a gas  flame  or  a Bunsen 
burner.  Twenty  elements  in  a battery 


Fig.  465. 
Daniell’s  cell. 
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[Tho  kina  of  electricity  yieklea  by,  nil  tliese  batteries  is  spoken  of  as  the 

con^nt  cruTent,  or  voltoic,  or  galvamc  electricity.] 

negative  of  the  next,  and  so  on.  A ciu- 
rent  of  higher  potential  is  obtained  it 
several  elements  of  small  size  are  used, 
but  if  a large  quantity  of  electricity  is 
required,  as  for  therm o-caiiteiy,  use 

elenients  of  large  size.] 

Non-polarisable  Electrodes.  — 11  _ a 
constant  current  be  applied  to  moist 
animal  tissues,  e.g.,  nerve  or  muscle,  by 
means  of  ordinary  electrodes  composed 
either  of  copper  or  platinum,  of  course 
electrolysis  must  occur,  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof  jiolarisatioii  takes  jilace 
(p.  672).  In  order  to  avoid  this,  non- 
polarisable  electrodes  (figs.  459,  469)  are 
used.  Such  electrodes  are  made  by  taking 

two  nieces  of  carefully  amalgamated,  _ , i x.  j.  j.  • ,1  •„ 

pure  zinc  wire  {z,  z),  and  dipping  these  in  a saturated  solutaon  of  zinc  s^phate  contained  m 
tubes  (a,  a),  whose  lower  ends  are  closed  by  means  of  modellers  clay  {t,  <),  moistened  with  0 6 
per  cent,  normal  saline  solution  or  water.  The  contact  of  the  tissues  with  these  electrodes 
does  not  give  rise  to  polarity.  [The  brush  electrodes  of  v.  Fleischl  are  very  serviceable  (hg. 
470).  The  lower  end  of  the  glass  tube  is  plugged  with  a camel-hair  pencil,  moistened  wuth 
modeller’s  clay,  otherwise  the  aiTangement  is  the  same  as  shown  in  fig.  459,  IV.] 


Fig.  468. 

Two  simple  voltaic  cells  joined  in  series. 

Z,  zinc. 


C,  copper 


Fig.  469.  Fig.  470. 

Fig.  469. — Non-polarisable  electrode  of  dii  Bois-Reyniond.  Z,  zinc;  H,  movable  support ; C, 
clay  point — the  whole  on  a universal  joint.  Fig.  470. — Brush  electrodes  of  v.  Fleischl. 


Arrangement  for  the  Muscle-  or  Nerve-Current. — In  order  to  investigate  the  electrical 
currents  of  nerve  or  muscle,  the  tissue  must  be  placed  on  non-polarisable  electrodes,  which 
may  either  be  one  of  the  forms  described  above  or  the  original  form  used  by  du  Bois-Rejnnond 
(fig.  459).  The  last  consists  of  two  zinc  troughs  {p,p),  thoroughly  amalgamated  inside,  insulated 
on  vulcanite,  and  filled  with  a saturated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  (s,  s).  In  each  trough  is  placed 
a thick  jiad  or  cushion  of  white  blotting-paper  (b,  h)  saturated  with  the  same  fluid  [deriving 
cushions].  [The  cushion  consists  of  many  layers,  almost  sufficient  to  fill  the  trough,  and  they 
are  kept  together  by  a thread.  To  prevent  tho  action  of  the  zinc  sulphate  upon  the  tissue, 
each  cushion  is  covered  with  a thin  layer  of  modeller’s  clay  {t,  t),  moistened  with  0‘6  per  cent, 
saline  solution,  which  is  a good  conductor  [clay  guard],  'riie  clay  guard  prevents  the  action  of 
the  solution  upon  the  tissue.  Counected  with  the  electrodes  ai'e  a pair  of  biudiug  screws 
whereby  the  ajiparatus  is  connected  with  the  galvanometer  (fig.  459). 

[Reflecting  Galvanometer. — The  form  of  galvanometer,  used  in  this  country  for  physiological 
purposes,  is  that  of  Sir  William  Thomson  (fig.  471).  In  Germany,  Wiedemann’s  form  is  more 
commonly  used.  In  Thomson’s  instrument,  the  astatic  needles  are  very  light,  and  connected 
to  each  other  by  a piece  of  aluminium,  aud  each  set  of  needles  is  surrounded  by  a separate  coil 
of  wire,  the  lower  coil  (1)  winding  in  a direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  uj)per  {u,).  A small, 
round,  light,  .slightly  concave  mirror  is  fixed  to  the  upper  set  of  needles.  The  needles  are  sus- 
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small  mined  Whcif  the  m\ued‘^mad \s’ niiS^  \°SSu  ‘of 

The  coils  are  protected  hy  a glass  shadrani  thrAole  s'vn,gs  freely. 

levelled  by  three 


IS 


stands  on  a vulcanite  base,  which 
..  , , z / \ (®i  ®)-  Oil  a brass  rod  (h)  is  a 

h e )Ie  magnet  (hi),  which  is  used  to  give  an  artilicial  meridian. 

{vi)  call  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a 


IS 

bv  it 
sfit. 


Fig.  471. 

Thomson’s  reflecting 
meter.  u,  upper, 


galvaiio- 
l,  lower 

coil;  s,  s,  levelling  sciws  ; hi, 
magnet,  on  a brass  support,  b. 


Internal  Polarisation  of 


vegetables  and  animals,  fibrin, 


The  magnet 
milled  head.] 

[Lamp  and  Scale. — 'When  the  instrument  is  to  be  used, 
place  it  so  that  the  coils  face  east  and  west.  At  3 feet 
distant  from  the  Iront  of  the  galvanometer,  facing  west,  is 
Idaced  the  lamp  and  scale  (lig.  472).  There  is  a small 
^eltlcalsllt  111  iront  ol  the  lani]i,  and  the  image  of  this  slit 
jiiojected  on  the  mirror  attached  to  the  iipyier  needles,  and 
is  reflected  on  to  the  paper  scale  fixed  just  above  the 
Ihe  spot  of  light  is  locussed  at  zero  by  means  of  the 
magnet,  hi.  The  needles  are  most  sensitive  when  the  oscilla- 
tions occur  slowly.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  needles  can  be 
regulated  by  means  of  the  magnet.  In  every  case  the  instru- 
ment must  be  quite  level,  and  for  this  purpose  there  is  a 
small  spirit-level  in  the  base  of  the  galvanometer.] 

[Shimt. — As  the  galvanometer  is  very  delicate,  it  is  con- 
venient to  have  a shunt  to  regulate  to  a certain  extent  the 
amount  of  electricity  transmitted  through  the  galvanometer 
(lig.  473).  The  shunt  consists  of  a brass  box  containing  coils 
of  German  silver  wire,  and  is  constructed  on  the  same 
yirinciple  as  resistance  coils  of  the  rheocord  (§  326).  On 
the  upper  surface  of  the  box  are  several  plates  of  brass 
seyrarated  from  each  other,  like  those  of  the  rheocord,  but 
which  can  be  united  by  brass  yilugs.  The  two  wires  coming 
from  the  electrodes  are  connected  with  the  two  binding 
screws,  and  from  the  latter  t\vo  wires  are  led  to  the  outer- 
two  binding  screws  of  the  galvanometer.  By  yflacing  a yrlng 
between  the  brass  yilates  attached  to  the  two  binding  screws 
in  the  figure,  the  current  is  short-circuited.  On  removing 
both  y)lugs,  the  whole  of  the  current  must  yrass  through  the 
galvanometer.  If  one  plug  be  yrlaced  between  the  central  disc 
of  brass  and  the  plate  marked  -j,  (the  other  being  left  out), 
then  yV  of  the  current  goes  through  the  galvanometer  and 
y\th  to  the  electrodes.  If  the  plug  be  placed  as  shown  in 
the  figure  opposite  then  y^Tjth  of  the  current  goes  to  the 
galvanometer,  while  -nnitlis  short-circuited.  If  the  yflug 
be  yflaced  opposite  only  j-oVotli  goes  tliroirgh  the 
galvanometer.  ] 

Moist  Bodies. — Nerves  and  muscular  fibres,  the  juicy  parts  of 


472. 

Lamp  and  scale  for  Thomson’s 
galvanometer. 


and  other  similar  bodies  possessing  a porous  structure  filled 
with  fluid,  exhibit  the  yflrenomena  of  y)olarisation  when  sub- 
jected to  strong  currents — a condition  terined  internal  polari- 
sation of  moist  bodies  by  du  Bois-Keymond.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  solid  parts  in  the  interior  of  these  bodies  which  are 
better  conductors  yrroduce  electrolysis  of  the  adjoining  fluid, 
just  like  metals  in  contact  with  fluid.  The  ions  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  internal  fluids  give  rise  to  differences 
of  yrotential,  and  thus  cause  internal  polarisation  (§  333). 

Cataphoric  Action. — If  the  two  electrodes  from  a galvanic 
battery  be  placed  in  the  two  compartments  of  a fluid,  separated 
fi'om  each  other  by  a ytorous  septum,  we  observe  that  the  fluid 
y)articles  yrass  in  the  direction  of  the  galvanic  current,^  from 
the  -1-  to  the  - pole,  so  that  after  some  time,  the  fluid  in  the 
one  half  of  the  vessel  increases,  while  it  diminishes  in  the 
other.  The  phenomena  of  direct  transference  were  called  by 
du  Bois-Reymond  the  catapJi07'ic  action  of  the  constant  current. 
The  introduction  of  dissolved  substances  through  the  skin  by 
means  of  a constant  current  depends  rrpon  this  action  (§  289), 
and  so  does  the  so-called  Porret’s  phenomenon  in  living 
muscle  (§  293,  1,  b) 


External  Secondary  Resistance.— This  condition  also  depends  on  cataphoric  action, 
copper  electrodes  of  a constant  battery  be  placed  in  a vessel  filled  with  a solution  of 


If  the 
cupric 
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sulpliato,  and  from  each  electrode  there  project  a cushion  saturated  with  tliis  fluid,  then,  on 
placing  a piece  of  muscle,  cartilage,  vegetable  tissue,  or  even  a prismatic  strip  of  coagulated 
albuniTn  across  those  cushions,  we  observe  that,  very  soon  after  the  circuit  is  closed,  tliere  is 
a considerable  variation  of  the  current.  If  the  direction  of  tlie  current  be  reversed,  it  first 
becomes  stronger,  but  afterwards  diminishes.  By  constantly  altcriiig  the  direction  of  the 
current  we  cause  the  same  changes  in  the  intensity.  If  a prismatic  strip  of  coagulated  albumin 
be  used  for  the  experiment,  we  observe  that,  simultaneously  with  the  enfeeblement  of  the 
current  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  -1-  pole,  the  albumin  loses  water  and  becomes  more 
P shrivelled,  while  at  the  - pole  the  albumin  is  .swollen  up  and  contains 

' more  water.  If  the  direction  of  the  current  be  altered,  the  phenomena 


Fig.  473.  Fig- 

Fi».  473.— Shunt  for  galvanometer.  Fig.  474.— Induced  currents  in  straight  parallel  closed 
'""cii-cuits.  B,  battery  ; K,  hey  ; P,  S,  primary  and  secondary  circuits;  G,  galvanometer. 


are  also  changed.  The  shrivelling  and  removal  of  water  in  the  albumin  at  the  positive  pole 
must  be  the  cause  of  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  which  explains  the  enfeeblement  of  the  galvanic 
current.  This  phenomenon  is  called  “external  secondary  resistance”  {dib  Bois-Reymoncl). 

[Induced  currents  in  a closed  secondary  circuit. — Suppose  the  parallel  straight  wires  to  be 
joined  up,  as  shown  in  fig.  474.  (1)  Close  the  primary  circuit  (P),  by  putting  down  the  key 

(K).  A momentary  cirrrent  is  induced  in  the  oirposUc  direction  in  the  secondary  circuit  (S). 
p2)  Suddenly  increase  the  current  by  switching  in  one  or  more  cells,  and  again  a momentary 
inverse  current  is  observed  in  the  secondarJ^  (3)  Break  the  current  in  the  primary  coil  by 
raising  the  key  (K).  A momentary  direct  current,  i.e.,  one  in  the  same  direction,  is  induced  in 
the  secondary  circuit ; and  (4)  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  suddenly  diminishing  the  current 
in  the  primary  (by  switching  out  one  or  more  cells). 

Preeisely  the  same  results  are  obtained  with  two  closed  spirals  or  selenoidal  coils  of  wire,  only 
the  induced  currents  will  be  stronger  ; and  the  effects  will  be  made  still  stronger  by  putting  a 
piece  of  soft  iron  into  the  heart  of  each  coil. 


Table  of  Induction  CuiTents  {Jeernieson). 


Momentary  inverse  currents  are  induced 
in  a secondary  circuit 

ilomentary  direct  currents  are  induced  in 
a secondary  circuit 

By  (1)  Approach  to  primary. 

,,  (2)  iirimary  current. 

,,  (3)  Increasing  primary  current. 

By  (1)  Withdraical  from  priniaiy. 

,,  (2)  primary  current. 

,,  (3)  primary  current.] 

329.  INDUCTION — EXTRA-CURRENT — MAGNETIC-INDUCTION. — Induction  of  the 
Extra-Current.- If  a galvanic  element  is  closed  by  means  of  a short  arc  of  wire,  at  the  moment 
the  circuit  is  again  opened  or  broken,  a slight  spark  is  observed.  If,  however,  the  circuit  is 
inade  or  closed  by  means  of  a very  long  wire  rolled  in  a coil,  then  on  breaking  the  circuit  there 
is  a strong  spark.  If  the  wires  be  connected  with  two  electrodes,  so  that  a person  can  hold  one 
in  each  hand,  the  current  at  the  moment  it  is  opened  must  pass  through  the  person’s  bodj^, 
then  there  is  a violent  shock  communicated  to  the  hand.  This  phenomenon  is  due  to  a current 
induced  111  the  long  spiral  of  wire  which  Faraday  called  the  extra-current.  It  is  caused  thus  : 
When  the  circuit  is  closed  by  means  of  the  spiral  wire,  the  galvanic  current  passing  along  it 
excites  or  induces  an  electric  current  in  the  adjoining  coils  of  the  same  spiral.  At  the  moment 
of  closing  or  making  the  circuit  in  the  spiral,  the  induced  cuiTciit  is  in  the  opposite  direetioii 
0 the  galvanic  current  in  the  circuit ; hence  its  strength  is  lessened,  and  it  causes  no  shock. 


MAKE  AND  BREAK  INDUCTION  SHOCKS. 
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At  the  moment  of  opening,  however,  the  induced  cnrrent  has  tlie  same  direction  as  the  galvanic 
stream,  and  hence  its  action  is  strengtliened. 

Magnetisation  of  Iron  by  the  Galvanic  Current.— If  a rod  of  soft  iron  he  placed  in  tlie  cavity 
of  a spiral  of  cojiper  wire,  then  tlie  soft  iron  remains  magnetic  as  long  as  a galvanic  current 
circulates  in  the  spiral.  If  one  end  of  the  iron  rod  be  directed  towards  the  observer,  and  the 
other  away  from  him,  and  if,  further,  the  positive  current  traverse  the  si)iral  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  hands  of  a clock,  then  the  end  of  the  magnet  directed  towards  the  person  is  the 
negative  pole  of  the  magnet.  The  power  of  the  magnet  depends  upon  the  number  of  s[)iral 
windings,  and  on  the  thickness  of  the  iron  bar.  As  soon  as  the  current  is  opened,  the  magnetism 
of  the  iron  rod  disajipears. 

Induced  or  Faradic  Cun’ent.  —If  a very  long,  isolated  wire  be  coiled  into  the  form  of  a spiral 
roll,  which  we  may  call  the  secondary  spiral,  and  if  a similar  spiral,  the  primary  spiral,  be 
placed  near  the  I'ormer,  and  the  ends  of  the  wire  of  the  primary  spiral  be  connected  with  the 
poles  of  a constant  battery,  every  time  the  cnrrent  in  the  primary  circuit  is  made  (closed),  or 
broken  (opened),  a current  takes  place,  or,  as  it  is  said,  is  induced  in  the  secondary  spiral. 
If  the  primary  circuit  be  kept  closed,  and  if  the  secondai-y  spiral  be  brought  nearer  to,  or 
removed  further  from,  the  primary  spiral,  a cnrrent  is  also  induced  in  the  secondary  spiral 
[Faraday,  1832).  The  cnrrent  in  the  secondary  circuit  is  called  the  induced  or  Faradic  current. 
When  the  primary  circuit  is  closed,  or  when  the  two  spirals  are  brought  nearer  to  each  othei', 
the  current  in  the  secondary  spiral  has  a direction  opposite  to  that  in  the  primary  spiral,  while 
the  current  produced  Ijy  openxmj  the  primary  circuit,  or  by  removing  the  spirals  further  apart, 
has  the  same  direction  as  the  primary.  During  the  time  the  primary  circuit  is  closed,  or  when 
both  spirals  remain  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other,  there  is  no  current  in  the  secondary 
spiral. 

Difference  between  the  Opening  [break]  and  Closing  [make]  Induction  Shocks. — [Every 
time  the  cnrrent  is  made  or  broken  in  the  primary  circuit  a shock  is  induced  in  the 
secondary  circuit.  The  induced  shock  is  called  the  make  and  the  other  the  break  induction 
shock.]  The  opening  and  closing  shocks  induced  in  the  secondary  spiral  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  in  the  following  respects  (tig.  475) : — The  amount  of  electricity  is  the  same  during 
the  opening,  as  during  the  closing  shock,  but  during  the  opening  shock  the  electricity  rapidly 
reaches  its  maximum  of  intensity  and  lasts  but  a short  time,  while  during  the  closing  shock,  it 
gradually  increases,  but  does  not  reach  the  high  maximum,  and  this  occurs  more  slowly. _ [In 
tig.  475,  Pj  and  Sq  are  the  abscisste  of  the  primary  (inducing)  and  induced  currents  res]iectively. 
The  vertical  lines  or  ordinates  represent  the  intensity  of  the  current,  while  the  length  of  the 
abscissa  indicates  its  duration.  Curve  1 indicates  the  course  of  the  primary  current,  and  2, 
that  in  the  secondary  spiral  (induced)  when  the  current  is  closed,  while  at  I the  primary  current 
is  suddenly  opened,  when  it  gives  rise  to  the  induced  current,  4,  in  the  secondary  spiral.]  The 
cause  of  the  dilference  is  the  following  :— When  the  primary  circuit  is  made  or  closed,  there  is 
developed  in  it  the  extra-cuiTent,  which  is  opposite  in  direction  to  the  primary  current.  Hence, 
it  opposes  considerable  resistance  to  the  complete  development  of  the  strength  of  the  primary 
cnrrent,  so  that  the  current  induced  in  the  secondary  spiral  must  also  develop  slowly,  [thus  the 
make  induction  shock  is  weakened].  But  rvlien  the  primary  spiral  is  broken  or  opened,  the 
extra-current  in  the  latter  has  the  same  direction  as  the  iwimary  current— there  is  no  extra 
resistance  [Hence  the  break  induction  shock  is  stronger  than  the  make.]  ilie  rapid  and 
intense  action  of  the  break  or  opening  induction  shock  is  of  great  physiological  importance. 

Break  or  Opening  Shock.— [On  applying  a single  induction  shock  to  a nerve  or  a muse  e, 
the  effect  is  greater  with  the  break  or  opening  shock,  f.c.,  the  break  is  stronger  than  the  make 
induction  shock.  If  the  secondary  spiral  be  separated  from  the  primary,  so  that  the  induced 
currents  are  not  sufficient  to  cause  conti  actiou  of  a muscle  when  applied  to  its  motor  nerve,  then 
on  gradually  approximating  the  secondary  to  the  primary  spiral,  the  breaJc  or  opening  shock 

will  cause  a contraction  before  the  closing  one  does  so.]  i m PfmnliRP  tlie 

Helmholtz’s  Modification.— Under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  desirable  to  equahse  t 
make  and  break  shocks.  This  may  be  done  by  gi-eatly  weakening  the  'Y/' 

may  be  accomplished  by  making  the  primary  spiral  of  only  a muVei  t ^ 1^^ 

accomplishes  the  same  result  by  introducing  a secondary  cn-cuit  into^the  pnmaiy  By 

this  arrangement  the  current : 


TcLiplishes  /he  same  Result  b|  introducing  a secondary  <^“-<^ttefv  cUst^ 
this  arrangement  the  current  in  the  primary  spiral  never  =°“Pl®Yp  Y t iUs  altei  na  dv 

making  and  breaking  this  secondary  circuit  where  the  resistance  is  much  less  it  is  alteinateiy 


weakened  and  strengthened 

fin  fi".  476  a wire  is  introduced  between  it-  - la  id i Red  so 

current  passes  from  the  battery,  K,  thiongh  the  pi  t , > ^ battery,  through  h 

.screw  d.  Thus  a secondary  ciicuit,  oi  mo„net  a so  that  the  elastic  metallic  spring 


and  f,  while  the  binding  screw  / is  separated 
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coil  both  at  make  and  break  of  the  primary  circuit.  This  extra-current  may  be  led  oil  and  used 
for  stimulating  by  connecting  electrodes  with  d and/.]  _ • i i.  i ■ 

Unipolar-Induction.— When  there  is  a very  rapid  current  in  the  primary  spiral,  not  only  is 


Fig.  475. — Scheme  of  the  induced  currents.  P,,  abscissa  of  the  primary  and  Sq,  of  the  secondary 
current;  A,  beginning,  and  E,  end  of  the  inducing  ciiiTent  ; 1,  curve  of  the  primary 
current  weakened  by  an  extra-current ; 3,  where  the  primary  current  is  opened  ; 2 and  4, 
corresponding  currents  induced  in  the  secondary  spiral;  Pg,  height,  i.e.,  the  strength  of 
the  constant  inducing  current ; 5 and  7,  the  curve  of  the  inducing  current  when  it  is 
opened  and  closed  during  Helmholtz’s  modification  ; 6 and  8,  the  corresponding  currents 
induced  in  the  secondary  circuit.  Fig.  476. — Helmholtz’s  modification  of  Neefs  hammer. 
As  long  as  c is  not  in  contact  with  d,  g h remains  magnetic  ; thus  c is  attracted  to  d and 
a secondary  circuit,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e is  formed  ; c then  springs  back  again,  and  tlius  the  process 
goes  on.  A new  wire  is  introduced  to  connect  a with  /.  K,  battery. 

there  a current' induced  in  the  secondary  spiral,  when  its  free  ends  are  closed,  c.g.,  by  being 
connected  with  an  animal  tissue,  but  there  is  also  a current  when  one  wire  is  attached  to  a 
binding  screw  connected  with  one  end  of  the  wire  of  the  secondary  spiral  (p.  663).  A muscle 
of  a frog’s  leg,  when  connected  with  this  wire,  contracts,  and  this  is  called  a unipolar  induced 
contraction.  It  usually  occurs  when  the  primary  circuit  is  opened.  The  occurrence  of  these 
contractions  is  favoured  wlien  the  other  end  of  the  spiral  is  placed  in  connection  witli  the 
ground,  and  when  the  frog’s  muscle  preparation  is  not  completely  insulated. 

Magpieto-Indiiction. — If  a magnet  be  brought  near  to,  or  thrust  into  the  interior  of,  a coil  of 
wire,  it  excites  a ciUTcnt,  and  also  when  a piece  of  soft  iron  is  suddenly  rendered  magnetic  or 
suddenly  demagnetised.  The  direction  of  the  current  so  induced  in  the  spiral  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  with  Faradic  electricity,  i.e,,  the  occurrence  of  the  magnetism,  on  approximating 
the  spiral  to  a magnet,  excites  an  induced  current  in  a direction  opposite  to  that  supposed  to 
circulate  in  the  magnet.  Conversely,  the  demagnetisation,  or  the  removal  of  tho  spiral  from 
the  magnet,  causes  a current  in  the  same  direction. 

Acoustic  Tetanus. —If  a magnet  bo  rapidly  moved  to  and  fro  near  a spiral,  which  can  easily 
be  done  by  fixing  a vibrating  magnetic  rod  at  one  end  and  allowing  the  other  end  to  swing 
freely  near  the  spiral,  then  the  pitch  of  the  note  of  the  vibrating  rod  gives  us  the  rapidity  of  the 
induction  shocks.  If  a frog’s  nerve-muscle  preparation  be  stimulated,  we  get  what  Grossmann 
called  “acoustic  tetanus.” 


330.  DU  BOIS-REYMOND’S  INDUCTORIUM— MAGNETO-INDUCTION  APPARATUS 

The  inductoiium  of  du  Bois-Reymond,  which  is  used  for  physiological  purposes,  is  a modification 


Fig.  475. 


Fig.  476. 
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ophe  niagneto-clectromotor  apparatus  of  Waffiicv  and  Neef  A sflinmn  fi...  ^ • 

given  in  f g.  477.  D represents  the  galvauicbattery.  The  wire  fin  the  nositiv^^ 

“li'oAifc'  t ,Ki  i 'tv? 


Tl„  jvil-c,  .rf.  is  from ‘the  primmy  spiral  to  a 

spirally,  and  frOm  thence  it  proceeds,  at/,  back  to  the  negative ’pole  of  the 
batteiy , g.  AVhen  the  current  m this  circuit— called  the  primary  circuit — is  closed  the  followimi’ 
eflects  are  produced  :—TIie  horse-shoe,  H becomes  magnetic,  in  consequence  of  whicli  itattracte 
the  movable  spring  or  Neef  s hammer,  e,  whereby  the  contact  of  the  s^prTng!  F,  S tlm  ^ 
, IS  bioken.  Ihus  the  current  is  broken,  the  horse-shoe  is  demagnetised,  the  spring  c is 
being  elastic,  it  springs  upwards  again  to  its  original  position  in  contact  with  h 
and  thus  the  current  is  re-established.  The  new  contact  causes  H to  be  remagnetised,  so  that 
it  must  alternately  rapidly  attract  and  liberate  the  spring,  e,  whereby  the  primary  current  is 
rapidly  made  and  broken  between  F and  h.  i o>  > i cuuenu  is 


I,  Scheme  of  dii  Bois-Reymond’s  sledge  induction  machine.  D,  galvanic  battery ; a,  wire 
from  -f  pole,  {g)  - pole  ; S,  brass  upright ; F,  elastic  spring  ; b,  binding  screw ; c,  wire 
round  primary  spiral  {x,  a’),  containing  {i,  i,)  soft  iron  wire  ; K,  K,  secondary  spiral,  with 
board  (ji,  ^j)  on  which  it  can  be  moved  ; II,  soft  iron  magnetised  by  current  {d,f)  passing 
round  it.  II,  key  for  secondary  cu'cuit,  as  shown  it  is  short-circuited.  Ill,  electrodes 
(?•,  r),  with  a key  (K)  for  breaking  the  circuit. 

A secondary  spiral  or  coil  (K,  K)  is  placed  iu  the  same  direetion  as  the  primary  (a,  x),  but 
having  no  connection  with  it.  It  moves  in  gi’ooves  upon  a long  piece  of  wood  2>)-  The 
secondary  spiral  consists  of  a hollow  cylinder  of  wood  covered  with  numerous  coils  of  thin  silk- 
covered  wire.  The  secondary  spiral,  moving  in  slots,  can  be  approximated  to  or  even  pushed 
entirely  over  the  primary  spiral,  or  can  be  removed  from  it  to  any  distance  desired. 

[Fig.  478  shows  the  actual  arrangement  of  du  Bois-Reymond’s  inductorium.  The  primaiy 
coil  (R')  consists  of  about  150  or  even  400  coils  of  thick  insulated  copper  wire,  the  -wire  being 
thick  to  offer  slight  resistance  to  the  galvanic  current,  the  resistance  being  equal  to  about 
1 ’5  ohm.  The  secondary  coil  (R'")  consists  of  6000  or  12000  turns  of  thin  insulated  copper  wire 
arranged  on  a wooden  bobbin.  The  resistance  is  equal  to  about  1350  ohms.  The  whole  spiral 
can  be  moved  along  the  board  (B)  to  which  a millimetre  scale  (I)  is  attached,  so  that  the  distance 
of  the  secondary  from  the  primary  spiral  may  be  ascertained.  At  the  left  end  of  the  apparatus 
is  Wagner’s  hammer,  as  adapted  by  Neef,  which  is  an  aritomatic  arrangement  for  opening  and 
breaking  the  primary  circuit.  When  Neef’s  hammer  is  used,  the  wires  from  the  battery  are 
connected  as  in  the  figure  ; but  wl^en  single  shocks  are  required,  the  wires  from  the  battery  are 
connected  with  a key,  and  this  again  with  the  two  terminals  of  the  primary  spiral,  S "and  S'". 
In  the  improved  form  of  this  apparatus  (fig.  479)  the  secondary  spiral  is  equijioi.sed  over  a pulley 
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with  a back  weight,  so  that  it  can  move  easily  in  a vertical  direction  to  and  from  the  primaiy 
spiral.  A.  de  Watteville  has  used  a form  similar  to  this  fora  long  time.] 

According  to  the  law  of  induction  (§  329),  when  the  primary  circuit  is  closed,  a cuiientis  in- 


^*0 

causes  a r 


.-cverse  current  in  the  secondary  spiral  (K,  K),  while  the  demagnetisation  ot  the  iron 

.ods,  on  opening  the  primary  circuit,  causes  an  induced  current  in  the  same  direction.  Thus, 
we  explain  the  much  more  powerful  action  of  the  o]iening  or  break  shock  as  compared  with  the 
closing  or  make  shock  (p.  678).  [The  direction  of  the  inducing  current  remains  the  same,  while 
the  direction  of  the  induced  currents  are  constantly  reversed.] 

The  magneto-induction  (R)  apparatus  of  Pixii,  as  improved  by  Stiihrer,  consists  of  a very 
powerful  horse-shoe  steel  magnet  (lig.  480).  Opposite  its  two  poles  (N  and  S)  is  a horse-slioe- 
shaped  piece  of  iron  (H),  which  rotates  on  a horizontal  axis 
{a,h).  On  the  ends  of  the  horse-shoe  are  fixed  wooden  bobbins 
(c,  d),  with  an  insulated  wire  coiled  round  them.  'When  the 
home-shoe  is  at  rest,  as  in  the  figure,  it  becomes  magnetised 
by  the  steel  magnet,  while  in  the  wires  of  both  bobbins  (c  and 
d)  an  electric  current  is  developed  every  time  the  horse-shoe 
is  demagnetised  and  again  magnetised.  When  the  bobbins 
rotate  in  front  of  the  magnet  as  each  coil  approaches  one 
pole,  a current  is  induced,  and  similarly  when  it  is  carried 
past  the  pole  of  the  magnet,  so  that  four  currents  are  induced 
in  each  coil  by  a single  rotation.  By  means  of  Stohrer’s 
commutator  {m,  n)  attached  to  the  spindle  {a,  h),  and  the 


Fig.  479. 
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Fig.  478.-— Indirction  apparatus  of  du  Bois-Rcymond.  R',  primary,  R",  secondary  spiral  ; B 
board  on  which  R"  moves  ; 1,  scale  wires  from  battery  ; P',  P",  pillars  ; H,  Neef’s 


^ ’ ®l®ctro-magnet ; S',  binding  .screw  touching  the’  sted  spring  (H)  ; S" 
to  wii'es  where  Neef’s  hammer  is  not  required. 

4/9.  New  form  of  du  Bois-Reymond’s  inductorium. 


and 

Fig. 


Keys,  or  arrangements  for  opening  or  closing  a circuit,  are  of  great  use.  Fio-.  477  H .shows 
r 1 of  du  Bois-Reymond,  introduced  Rito  the  sccontlar/circuit.  I? 

onsists  of  t\v  o 111  ass  bars  {z  and  y)  fixed  to  a plate  of  ebonite,  and  as  loiif^  as  the  key  is  down 

thick Vrass^ar^th^  n^^^^^  “short-circuited,”  i.e.,  the  conduction  is  so  good  through  the 

key  When  tlL  S the  left  Sf  the 

mTyL^ted^hTcm^^^^^^^^^  m tlm  Sle.]'  sS^rlf  the‘°keVel^^^^^^^^^ 

[Plug  Key  — Other ’forniq  nf  8omg  to  the  tissue  ; G,  the  handle  of  the  imstrunient. 

luo  mass  plates.  All  the.se  are  dry  contacts,  but  sometimes  a fluid  contact  is  used, 
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as  in  the  mercmy  key  wliicli  merely  consists  of  a block  of  wood  with  a cup  of  mercury  in  its 
■ f ends  of  the  wires  from  the  battery  dip  into  the  mercury  ; when  both  wires  dip 

nito  the  mercury  the  circuit  is  made,  and  when  one  is  out  it  is  broken.] 

[ apilmry  Contact  Key — Where  an  ordinary  mercury  key  is  used  to  open  and  close  the 
piimai}'  circuit,  the  layer  of  oxide  formed  on  the  surface  by  the  opening  spark  disturbs  the  con- 


Eig.  480. 

Magneto-induction  apparatus,  with  Stohrer’s 
commutator. 


Eig.  481. 

Du  Bois-Eeymond’s  friction  key. 


cluction  after  a short  time  ; hence,  it  is  advisable  to  ivash  the  surface  of  the  mercuiy  ivith  a dilute 
solution  of  alcohol  and  water.  A handy  form  of  “capillary  contact”  is  shown  in  fig.  483,  such 
as  was  used  by  Kronecker  and  Stirling  in  their  experiments  on  the  heart.  A glass  J-tnbe  is 
provided  at  the  crossing  point  with  a small  opening  {a).  The  vertical  tube  {b)  is  bent  in  the 
form  of  a U,  and  filled  so  full  with  mercury  that  the  convex  surface  of  the  latter  projects 


Eig.  482,  Eig.  483. 

Eig.  482.— Plug  key.  Eig.  483.— Capillary  contact,  e,  vibrating  platinum  style  adjustable 
by  /and  r/  and  dipping  into  mercury  ata  ; b,  bent  tube  filled  with  mercury,  into  which  dips 
a wire  (rZ)  ; a,  opening  in  cross  tube  (c). 

within  the  lumen  of  the  transverse  tube  (c).  One  end  of  c is  connected  with  a Mariotte  s flask 
containing  diluted  alcohol,  and  the  supply  of  the  latter  can  be  regulated  by  means  of  a stop-cock. 
The  fluid  flows  over  the  apex  of  the  mercury  and  keeps  it  clean.  The  vibrating  platinum  style 
(e)  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a rod,  which  in  turn  is  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery,  while  the  platinum  wire  (rf)  is  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  batteiy.  J 
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331.  ELECTEICAL  CUERENTS  IN  RESTING  MUSCLE  AND  NERVE- 
SKIN  CURRENTS. — Methods. — In  order  to  investigate  the  laws  of  tlie  nniscle- 
cnrrent,  v’e  imist  use  a muscle  composed  of  parallel  fibres,  and  with  a simple  arrange- 
ment of  its  libres  in  the  form  of  a i^rism  or  cylinder  (fig.  484,  I and  II).  The 
sartorius  muscle  of  the  frog  su2)]ilies  these  conditions.  In  such  a muscle,  avc  dis- 
tinguish the  siu-face  or  the  natm’al  longitudinal  section ; its  tendinous  ends  or  the 
natural  transverse  section ; further,  when  the  latter  is  divided  transversely  to  the 
long  axis,  the  artificial  transverse  section  (fig.  484, 1,  c,d);  lastly,  the  term  equator 
(a,  b-m,  n)  is  aj^plied  to  a line  so  drawn  as  exactly  to  divide  the  length  of  the  muscle 
into  halves.  As  the  currents  are  very  feeble,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a galvanometer 
with  a periodic  damped  magnet  (figs.  459,  I,  and  471),  or  a tangent  mirror-boussole 
similar  to  that  used  for  thermo-electric  jDurposes  (fig.  230).  The  wires  leading  from 
the  tissue  are  connected  with  non-2)olarisable  electrodes  (fig.  459,  P,P). 


II.  i 


Tlie  capillary-electrometer  of  Lippmann  may  be  used  for  detecting  tlie  electrical  current  of 
a muscle  or  nerve  (fig.  485).  A thread  of  mercury  enclosed  in  a capillary  tube  and  touching 
a conducting  fluid,  e.g.,  dilute 
suhfliuric  acid,  is  displaced  by 
the  constant  current,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  polarisation 
taking  place  at  the  point  of 
contact  altering  the  constancy 
of  the  capillarity  of  the  mer- 
cury. The  displacement  of 
the  mercury  which  the  ob- 
server (B)  detects  by  the  aid 
of  the  microscope  (M)  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  j^ositive 
current.  R is  a cajiillary  glass 
tube,  filled  from  above  with 
mercury,  and  from  below  with 
dilute  suhihuric  acid.  Its 
lower  narrow  end  opens  into 
a wide  glass  tube,  promded 
below  with  a platinum  wire 
fused  into  it  and  filled  with  Hg 
iq),  and  this  again  is  covered 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (,9). 

The  Avires  are  connected  witli 
non-polarisable  electrodes  ap- 
plied to  the -p  and  - surfaces 
of  the  muscle.  On  closing  the 
circuit,  the  thread  of  merciuy 
passes  downwards  from  c in 
the  direction  of  the  arroAv. 

Compensation  of  a current. 

—The  strength  of  the  current 
in  animal  tissues  is  best 
measured  by  the  compensation 
method  of  Poggendorf  and  du 
Bois-Reymond. 
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Pig.  484. 

Scheme  of  the  muscle-current. 


Pig.  485. 

Ca]iillary  electrometer 
R,  mercury  in  tube 
capillary  tube  ; s,  sul 
phuric  acid  ; q, 

B,  observer  ; M, 
croscojAe. 
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in  an  opposite  direction  tlirone]i°th7sain7*o^^  7 giwliiated,  is  passed 

the  a„i,l.‘,l  tissne  is  jnst  nSSsed  or 

by  the  tissue-current  returns  to  zero  The^ArinoinlA  i ^ °ccurs,  the  needle  deflected 

body  in  tern,,  etscne  standard  weigl.'ts  plaee'd  in  the  opposfiatproYtV,  " 

[Hermann  calls  the  current  obtained  from  an  iniured  mn<5olp  v ^ ^ 

Tills  section  denis  ivitii  ( " contracts  ho  calls  action-cun-ents. 

Ecirond.]  J^^hfon-ciUTcnts.  or  the  .misclo-currcnt  of  du  Bots- 

dciii  of 
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2..  Stiong  electrical  currents  arc  obtained  -when  the  artificial  transverse  section 
ol  a nuiscle  is  placed  on  one  of  the  cushion.s  of  the  non-polarisahle  electrodes 
(fig.  459  1,  ]\l),  while  the  lonijitmlinal  surface  is  in  connection  with  the  other 
{Nohli,  Mattejicci,  tin  Bois-lieiimond).  The  direction  of  the  cm*rent  is  from  the 
(positive)  longitudinal  section  to  the  (negative)  transverse  section  in  the  conducting 
wires  (/.c.,  within  the  muscle  itself  from  the  transverse  to  the  longitudinal  section 
(figs.  459,  I,  and  484,  1)).  This  current  is  stronger  the  nearer  one  electrode  is  to 
the  equator  and  the  other  to  the  centre  of  the  transverse  section;  while  the  strength 
diminishes  the  nearer  the  one  electrode  is  to  the  end  of  the  surface,  and  the  other 
to  the  margin  of  the  transverse  section. 

Smooth  muscles  also  yield  similar  currents  between  tlieir  transver.se  and  longitudinal  surfaces 
(§  334,11.). 


3.  Weak  electrical  cuiTeiits  are  obtained  when — (a)  two  points  at  unequal 
di.stances  from  the  e(]uator  are  connected  Avith  the  gahuinometer,  the  current  then 
passes  from  the  point  near  the  equator  ( + ) to  the  point  lying  further  from  it  ( — ), 
hut  of  course  this  direction  is  reversed  Avithin  the  muscle  itself  (fig.  484,  II,  Ice 

^ and  le).  (b)  Similarly  Aveak  currents  are  obtained  by  connecting  points  of  the  trans- 
A^erse  section  at  unequal  distances  from  the  centre,  in  Avhich  case  the  current  outside 
the  muscle  passes  from  the  jioint  lying  nearer  the  edge  of  the  muscle  to  that  nearer 
the  centre  of  the  transverse  section  (fig.  484,  II,  i,  c). 

4.  When  tAvo  points  on  the  surface  are  equidistant  froin  the  equator  (fig.  484, 
I,  .r,  y,  V,  z, — II,  V,  e),  or  tAVO  equidistant  from  the  centre  of  the  transverse  section 
(II,  c)  are  connected,  no  current  is  obtained,  because  the  points  are  iso-electrical, 
that  is  of  equal  potential. 

5.  If  the  artificial  transA'er.se  section  of  the  muscle  be  oblique  (fig.  484,  III),  so 
that  the  muscle  forms  a rhomb,  the  conditions  oljtaining  under  III  are  disturbed. 
The  point  lying  nearer  to  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  transverse  section  or  surface  is 
positiA'e  to  the  one  lying  near  to  the  acute  angle.  The  equator  is  oblique  («,  c). 
These  currents  are  called  deviation  c%irrents  or  inclination  czirrents”  by  du  Lois- 
Reymond,  and  their  course  is  indicated  by  the  lines  1,  2,  and  3. 


The  electro-motive  force  of  a strong  mnscle-cuiTent  (frog)  i.s.  equal  to  0'05  to  0'08  of  a 
Dauiell’s  element;  while  the  stronge.st  deviation  ciuTentmay  be  OT  Daniell.  The  muscles  of 
a curarised  animal  at  first  yield  stronger  currents  ; fatigue  oi  the  muscle  diminishes  the  strength 
of  the  current  (7i0ci!/cr),  Avhile  it  is  completely  abolished  when  the  muscle  dies.  Hcatiwj  a 
muscle  increases  the  current ; hut  ahoA’e  40°  C.  it  is  diminished  {Steiner).  Cooling  diminishes 
the  electro-motive  force.  The  warmed  living  muscular  and  nervous  substance  is  positive  to 
the  cooler  portions  {Hermann)  ; while,  if  the  dead  tissues  he  heated,  they  heha\’e  practically 
as  indifferent  bodies  as  regards  the  tissues  that  are  not  heated. 


6.  The  passive  nerve  behaves  like  muscle,  as  far  as  1,  2,  and  3 are  concerned. 
[If  one  electrode  be  placed  on  the  longitudinal  surface  and  another  on  the  artificial 
transA'crse  section  of  a nerA''e,  and  the  current  led  off  to  a galvanometer,  the  needle 
of  the  latter  is  slightly  deflected  by  the  “ nerve-current,”  the  direction  of  the 
curriJlit  being  from  the  + longitudinal  surface  through  the  galA'anometer  to  the  — 
transverse  section.] 

The  electro-motive  force  of  the  strongest  nerve-current,  according  to  du  Bois-Reyinond, 
is  0-02  of  a Daniel).  Heating  a nerve  from  15°  to  25°  C.  increases  the  nerve-current,  Avhile 
high  temperatures  diminish  it  {Steiner). 

7.  If  the  tAvo  tran.sversely  divided  ends  of  an  excised  nerve,  or  tAvo  points  on  the 
.surface  equidistant  from  the  equator,  be  tested,  a current — the  axial  current  floAvs 
in  the  nerve-fibre  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  direction  of  the  normal  impulse  ni 
the  nerve  ; so  that  in  centrifugal  nerves  it  floAvs  in  a centripetal  direction  and  in 
centripetal  nerves  in  a centrifugal  direction  {Mendelssohn  and  Christiani). 

The  electro-motive  force  increases  with  the  length  of  the  nerve  and  Avith  the  area  of  its 
transverse  section.  Fatigue  (e. fir.,  tetanic  stimulation)  weakens  it,  especially  in  iiiotoi  nones, 
and  to  a less  extent  in  centripetal  iieiwes. 
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Kheoscopic  Limb.— The  exi.steucc  of  a muscle-current  may  be  proved  without 
e aid  of  a galvanometer 1.  By  means  of  a sensitive  nerve-mnscle  preparation 
a fro^  or  the  so-called  “physiological  rheoscope  ” or  “rheoscopic  limb. 


the „ • , . , 1 

of  a frog,  or  the  so-called  “physiological  rheoscope  or 
Place  a moist  conductor  on  the  transverse  and  another  on  the  longitudinal  surface 
of  the  gastrocnemius  of  a frog.  On  placing  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a nerve-muscle 
preparation  of  a frog  on  these  conductors,  so  as  to  bridge  over  or  connect  their  two 
surfaces,  contraction  of  the  muscle  connected  with  the  nerve  occurs  at  once  ; and 
the  same  occurs  when  the  nerve  is  removed. 

[Nerve-muscle  Preparation. — This  term  has  been  used  on  several  occasions.  1 1 
is  simply  the  sciatic  nerve  with  the  gastrocnemius  of  the  frog  attached  to  it  (fig.  48G). 
The  sciatic  nerve  is  dissected  put  entire  from  the  verteliral 
column  to  the  knee;  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  separated  from 
the  femur,'  and  the  latter  divided  about  its  middle,  so_  that 
the  preparation  can  be  fixed  in  a clamp  by  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  femur  ; wdiile  the  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius 
is  divided  near  to  the  foot.  If  a straw  flag  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  foot,  do  not  divide  the  tendo  Achillis.] 

!Make  a transverse  section  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  of 
a frog’s  nerve-muscle  preparation,  and  allow  the  sciatic  nerve 
to  fall  upon  this  transverse  section  ; the  limb  Avill  contract 
as  the  muscle-current  from  the  longitudinal  to  the  trans- 
verse surface  now  traverses  the  nerve  {Oalvani,  Al.  v. 

Irhimboldl).  These  experiments  have  long  been  known  as 
“ contraction  without  metals.” 

[Use  a iierve-muscle  preparation,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a physiological 
limb.  Hold  the  preparation  by  the  femur,  and  allow  its  own  nerve 
to  fall  upon  the  gastrocnemius,  and  the  muscle  will  contract,  but  it 
is  better  to  allow  the  nerve  to  fall  suddenly  upon  the  cross-section  of 
the  muscle.  'I'he  nerve  then  completes  tlie  circuit  between  the  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  section  of  the  muscle,  so  that  it  is  stinr  lated 
by  tlie  current  from  the  latter,  the  nerve  is  stimulated,  and  th.ough 

it  the  muscle.  That  it  is  so  is  proved  by  tying  a thread  round  the  nerve  near  the  muscle, 
when  the  latter  no  longer  contracts.] 

2.  Self-Stimulation  of  the  Muscle. — We  may  use  the  muscle-current  of  an 
isolated  muscle  to  stimulate  the  latter  directly  and  cause  it  to  contract.  If  the 
transverse  and  longitudinal  surfaces  of  a curarised  frog’s  nerve-muscle  preparation 
be  placed  on  non-polarisable  electrodes, 
and  the  circuit  be  closed  by  dipping 
the  wires  coming  from  the  electrodes 
in  mercury,  then  the  muscle  contracts. 

Similarly  a nerve  may  be  stimulated 
Avith  its  own  demarcation-current 
{du  Bais-Reymond  and  others).  If 
the  lower  end  of  a muscle  with  its 
transverse  section  be  dipped  into 
normal  saline  solution  (0'6  per  cent. 

NaCl),  Avhich  is  quite  an  indifferent 
fluid,  this  fluid  forms  an  accessory 
circuit  between  the  transverse  and 
adjoining  longitudinal  surface  of  the 
muscle,  so  that  the  muscle  contracts, 
way  ])roduce  a similar  result. 


Nerve-muscle  prepara- 
tion of  a frog.  F, 
femur  ; S,  sciatic 

nerve;  I,  tendo 

Achillis. 


Kiihne’s  nerve  demarcation-current  experiment. 
Other  indifferent  fluids  used  in  the  same 


[Kuhnes  Experiment  (fig.  487).— The  demarcation-current  of  the  nerve  of  a 
nerve-muscle  preparation  may  be  used  as  the  stimulus  to  that  nerve  on  comiiletino- 
the  circuit.  On  an  earthenware  bowl  (B)  is  fixed  a glass  plate  (G)  and  thm  rolls 
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of  modeller’s  clay  (P  P')  are  bent  over  G.  A nerve-muscle  preparation  is  placed 
with  its  nerve  (X)  on  the  clay,  touching  the  latter  'with  its  transverse  and  longitud- 
inal surfaces.  On  dipping  the  clay  into  a vessel  containing  normal  saline  (C),  the 
muscle  contracts,  and  on  withdrawing  the  normal  saline,  it  again  contracts.  In 
this  case  the  nerve  is  stimulated  by  the  completion  of  the  circuit  of  its  own  demar- 
cation-current.] 

3.  Electrolysis. — If  the  muscle-current  be  conducted  through  starch  mixed  with 
potassic  iodide,  then  the  iodine  is  deposited  at  the  -1-  pole,  where  it  makes  the  starch 
blue. 


Frog  Current. — It  is  asserted  that  the  total  current  in  the  body  is  the  sum  of  tlie  electrical 
cmrents  of  the  several  muscles  and  nerves  which,  in  a frog  deprived  of  its  skin,  pass  from  the 
tip  of  the  toes  toward  the  trunk,  and  in  the  trunk  from  the  anus  to  the  head.  This  is  the 
“ twTcn/c propria  deWft  rajm”  of  Leopoldo  Nohili  (1827),  or  the  “frog-current”  of  du  Bois- 
lleymond.  In  mammals,  the  corresponding  current  passes  in  the  opposite  direction. 

When  the  nerves  have  lost  their  excitability  in  the  condition  of  narcosis  after  the  administra- 
tion of  etlier  or  chloroform,  the  muscle-current  may  even  be  slightly  increased  (Biedermann). 

After  death,  the  currents  disappear  sooner  than  the  excitability  {Valentin)  ; they  remain 
longer  in  the  muscle  than  the  nerves,  and  in  the  latter  they  disappear  sooner  in  the  central 
l)ortions.  1 f the  nerve-current  after  a time  become  feeble,  it  may  be  strengthened  by  making 
a new  transverse  section  of  the  nerve.  A motor  nerve  completely  paralysed  bj’’  curare  gives  a 
current  {Funke),  and  so  does  a nerve  beginning  to  undergo  degeneration,  even  two  weeks  after 
it  has  lost  its  excitability.  Muscles  in  a state  of  rigor  mortis  give  currents  in  the  opposite 
direction,  owing  to  inequalities,  which  take  place  during  decomposition.  The  nerve-current  is 
reversed  by  the  action  of  boiling  water  or  drying. 

Currents  from  Skin  and  Mucous  Membranes. — In  the  skin  of  the  frog  the 
outer  surface  is  -b  ,the  inner  is  — {du  Bois-Reymond),  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  tract  (Rose7ithal),  the  cornea  (Grwihayen),  as 
well  as  the  non-glandular  skin  of  fishes  (Hermann)  and  molluscs  (Oehle^'). 
Currents  are  also  manifested  by  glands  (§  145). 


332.  CURRENTS  OF  STIMULATED  MUSCLE  AND  NERVE— ACTION- 
CURRENTS. — 1.  Negative  Variation  of  the  Muscle-Current. — If  a muscle,  which 
yields  a strong  electrical  current,  be  thrown  into  a state  of  tetanic  contraction  by 
stimulating  its  motor  nerve,  then,  when  the  muscle  contracts,  there  is  a diminution 
of  the  muscle-current,  and  occasionally  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  may  swing 
almost  to  zero.  This  is  the  “ negative  variation  of  the  muscle-current  ” (du 
Bois-Reymond).  It  is  larger  the  greater  the  primary  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
needle  and  the  more  energetic  the  contraction. 


After  tetanus  the  muscle-current  is  weaker  than  it  was  before.  If  the  muscle  was  so  placed 
upon  the  electrodes  that  the  current  was  “feeble,”  equally  during  tetanus  there  is  a diminution 
of  this  current.  In.  the  inactive  aiTaugeraent,  the  contraction  ot  the  muscle  has  no  eilect  on 
tire  needle.  If  the  muscle  be  prevented  from  shortening,  as  by  keeping  it  tense,  the  negative 
variation  still  takes  place. 

2.  Current  during  Tetanus. — An  excised  frog’s  muscle  tetanised  through  its 
7ierve  shows  electro-motive  force — the  so-called  “action-current.  ’ In  a tetanised 
frog’s  gastrocnemius,  there  is  a descending  current.  In  completely  uninjured  human 
muscles,  however,  thrown  into  tetanus  by  acting  on  their  nerves,  there  is  no  such 
current  ( L.  Hermann) ; similarly,  in  quite  uninjured  frog’s  muscles,  as  well  as  when 
these  muscles  are  directly  and  completely  tetanised,  there  is  no  current. 

3.  Muscle-Current  accompanying  the  contraction-wave. — If  one  end  of  a 
muscle  be  directly  excited  with  a momentary  stimulus,  so  that  the  contraction-wave 
(S  rapidly  passes  along  the  whole  length  of  the  muscular  fibres,  then  each  part 
S the  muscle,  successively  and  immediately  before  it  contracts  becomes  negatively 
electrical  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  “contraction-wave  is  preceded  by  a 
“ negative  wave  ” of  the  muscle-current,  and  that  the  latter  occurs  during  the  latent 
period  (?).  Both  waves  have  the  same  velocity,  about  3 metres  per  second.  The 
iief^ative  wave,  which  first  increases  and  then  diminishes,  lasts  at  each  pouit  only  0 003 
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second  {Bernstein).  [Sui^pose  two  points,  A and  B,  on  the  longitudinal  surface  of  a 
muscle  to  be  led  olf  with  non-polarisable  electrodes  to  a galvanometer.  There  will  be 
no  dellection  of  the  needle,  as  the  points  are  iso-electrical.  If  a single  induction  shock 
be  applied  at  one  end  of  the  muscle,  a contraction- wave  will  be  j^ropagated  along  the 
muscle.  It  is  usually  stated  that  preceding  the  contraction-wave,  however,  a wave  of 
negativity  will  pass  along  the  fibre.  It  will  reach  A before  B,  so  that  A will  be 
negative  to  B and  to  the  rest  of  the  fibre,  and  the  needle  will  be  deflected.  The 
Avave  of  negativity  as  it  travels  Avill  reach  B,  and  make  B negative  to  the  rest  of 
the  fibre,  and  to  A,  from  Avhich  the  negativity  is  disa^DjAearing.  This  Avill  cause 
the  needle  to  be  deflected  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  a single  Avave  of  con- 
traction in  a muscle  is  preceded  by  tAA^o  currents  of  different  phases,  i.e.,  it  giA'es 
rise  to  a diphasic  variation  or  change.  Burdon-Sanderson,  however,  has  shoAvn 
that  the  electro-motive  changes,  instead  of  preceding  the  change  of  muscular  form, 
actually  accompanies  the  latter,  so  that  the  vieAV  that  it  occurs  during  the  latent 
l^eriod  must  be  abandoned  (p.  594,  fig.  395).] 

4.  During  a single  Contraction. — A single  contraction  also  shoAvs  a muscle- 
current.  [The  electrical  variation  takes  place  during  the 
latent  period  of  the  muscular  contraction,  so  that  it  jAre-  t\ 
cedes  the  latter  (?).  The  variation  begins  OT"  to  ’04"  after 
excitation,  AAdiile  the  contraction  does  not  begin  until 
T 1"  to  -33"  ( Waller).  A frog’s  muscle  may  be  made  to 
record  its  contraction,  and  simultaneously  the  A’^ariation 
of  the  electrical  current,  as  ascertained  by  the  capillary 
electrometer,  may  be  photographed  (fig.  488),  and  the 
same  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  heart  (fig.  489)! 

The  capillary  electrometer  may  Avith  advantage  be  em- 
ployed to  measure  this  time-difference,  the  electrical  and 
the  mechanical  events  being  simidtaneously  recorded.] 

The  diphasic  variation. — 1st  phase  middle  negative  to  end  ; 

2nd  phase  and  negative  to  middle  begins  about  -01"  before  the 
cornmencemeut  of  muscular  contraction  ( Waller). 

1 he  variation  is  diphasic — 1st  phase  base  negative  to  apex 4 2nd 
1]  „ to  base  (Waller).  The  first  phase  begins 


tV”  before  the  commencement  of  contraction. 


Fig.  488. 


Frog.  Gastrocnemius  led  off 
to  electrometer  from  the 
middle  of  the  muscle  and 
from  the  tendon.  Con- 
traction excited  by  a single 
break  induction  shock  ap- 
plied to  the  sciatic  nerA'e. 
c,  electrometer;  muscle; 
t,  time  in  Tjijfth  sec.  (muscle 


to  H2SO4 ; 
( Waller). 


tendon  to  Hg) 


One  of  the  best  objects  for  this  purpose  is  the  con- 
tracting heart,  which  is  placed  upon  the  non-polarisable 
mectrodes  connected  Avith  a sensitive  galvanometer. 

Each  beat  of  the  heart  causes  a deflection  of  the  needle, 

Avhich  occurs  before  the  contraction  of  the  cardiac 
muscle  {KdlUher  and  II.  Muller).  The  electrical  dis- 
turbance in  the  muscle  causing  the  negative  variation 
alAvays  precedes  the  actual  contraction  {v.  Helmholtz 
1840).  Still  it  lasts  throughout  the  Avhole  duration  of 

contracts  by  SL^kting  the'^erv^  tWe ^is^^ft  firsd'^^'f  gasti-ocnemius 

ascending  current  {Sig.  Mayer,  § 334,  II.)  ^ descending  and  then  an 

More  exact  observations  on  the  electrical  nrocessp«?  nf  r.,,ioo+*  1 

show  that  comiilicated  phenomena  occur  Wifb  pvm  I P^satmg  heart 

heart  bo  arrested  m diastole  by  stimulation  of  the  1.0^5  3691  tWrfis^;  . -r  ° 

variation  of  the  muscle-current  ((7as/£e^;  Farm)  'Won  i i ’ 

eleetrieal  variation  of  the  human  St  helJt  ^-  ^ true 

lHeart._Gaskell  has  shown  that  when  the  vagirs  of  a tortoise  is  stimnlated  so 
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XU  uutii  cases  uic  respective  nerves  can  produce  their  electrical  effect  after  the 
heart  lias  been  brought  to  standstill  by  the  application  of  muscarin  to  the  sinus. 


h 


h 


e 


Fig.  489. 

Frog’s  heart.  Spontaneous  contraction,  e,  c,  electrometer ; h,  h,  heart’s  contraction  ; I,  t, 
time  in  -j^th  sec.  (apex  to  H2SO4,  base  to  Hg)  ( Waller). 

These  experiments  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  connection  with  the  theory  of 
the  action  of  these  nerves  on  the  heart  (§  370),  and  the  mode  of  action  of  poisons 
on  the  heart  itself.] 

[Waller  has  succeeded  in  showing  the  electrical  variation  occurring  during  the  beat  of  the 
human  heart  in  an  uninjured  person.  The  readings  are  made  by  photogi’aphing  the  oscillations 


just  as  much  as  to  the  auricles.  There  is  a diphasic  variation,  beginning  with  a first  phase  of 
short  duration,  which  shows  that  the  apex  is  negative  to  the  base,  and  this  is  followed  by  a 


ventricle  begins  at  the  apex  and  is  propagated  to  the  base.  Owing  to  the  oblique  position  of 
the  human  heart,  the  variation  is  obtained  when  the  right  and  left  hand,  or  the  right  hand 
with  one  of  the  feet,  are  connected  with  the  electrometer,  but  not  when  one  of  the  feet  and  the 
left  hand  are  so  connected.] 

Secondary  Contraction. — A nerve-muscle  preparation  may  be  used  to  demon- 
strate the  electrical  changes  that  occur  during  a simple  contraction.  If  the  sciatic 
nerve,  A,  of  such  a preparation  be  placed  upon  another  muscle  B,  as  in  fig.  490, 
then  every  time  the  latter,  B,  contracts,  the  frog’s  muscle.  A,  connected  with  the 
nerve  also  contracts. 

If  the  nerve  of  a frog’s  nerve-muscle  preparation  be  placed  on  a contractmg 
mammalian  heart,  then  a contraction  of  the  muscle  occurs  with  every  beat  of  the 
heart  {Matteiccci,  1842).  The  diaphragm,  even  after  section  of  the  phrenic  nerve, 
especially  the  left,  also  contracts  during  the  heart-beat  {Schiff).  This  is  the 
“ secondary  contraction  ” of  Galvani. 

[Secondary  Contraction  from  Muscle  to  Muscle,  and  Muscle-press  (Kiihne). — 
If  5 mm.  of  one  end  of  the  sartorius  of  a curarised  frog  be  laid  upon  a corre- 
sponding 5 mm.  of  the  other  sartorius,  so  that  both  muscles  are  m line,  and  if  the 
surfaces°of  contact  be  pressed  together,  either  by  an  ebonite  press  or  other  means, 
on  stimulating  the  free  end  of  one  of  the  muscles — either  electrically,  mechanically, 
or  chcmicall;W“^^^^  other  muscle  also  contracts, . and  if  the  first  one  be  tetanised, 
the  second  one  also  is  thrown  into  tetanus.  The  experiment  may  be  repeated 
with  five  or  six  muscles  in  line.  The  conduction  is  interrupted  at  once  by  ligatuie 


of  the  mercury  of  a capillary  electrometer.  The  currents  obtained  are  due  to  the  ventricles 


sti’onger  variation  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  shows  that  during  this  period  the  base  of  the 
ventricle  is  negative  to  the  apex.  Waller  therefore  infers  that  the  state  of  excitement  of  the 
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of  tl.o  .nnsclo.  The  soco.ul  .nuscio  co., tract,,  because 

tlic  action-currents  of  the  coutructing  muscular  iibics.  1 

iutroduciuK,  betweeu  tlio  overlappinf!  cuds  of  the  muscle,  a thm  plate  of  gutta 
pcrclia,  tinfoil,  or  any  insulator.  This  expenincnt 
of  Kiihne’s  shows  us  how  important  a role  electrical 
phenomena  play  in  connection  with  muscular  contrac- 
tion. Secondary  contraction  from  nerve  has  long  been 

known.]  . 

Secondary  Tetanus. — Similarly,  if  a nerve  ot  a 
nerve-muscle  preparation  be  placed  on  a muscle  which 
is  tetanised,  then  the  former  also  contracts,  showing 
“secondary  tetanus”  {du  Bois-Reymond).  The  latter 
experiment  is  regarded  as  a proof  that,  dining  the 
jirocess  of  negative  variation  in  the  muscle,  many  suc- 
cessive variations  of  the  current  must  take  place,  as 
only  rapid  variations  of  this  kind  can  produce  tetanus 
by  acting  on  a nerve — continuous  variations  being  un- 
able to  do  so. 

Usually,  there  is  no  secondary  tetanus  in  a frog’s  nerve- 
muscle  preparation  when  it  is  laid  upon  a muscle  which  is 
tetanised  voluntarily,  or  by  chemical  stimuli,  or  by  poisoning 
with  strychnin  {Eerincj,  Kiihne) ; still,  Lovmi  has  observed  secondary  strychnin  tetanus  com- 
posed of  six  to  nine  shocks  per  second.  Observations  with  a sensitive  galvanometer,  or  Lipp- 
mann’s  capillaiy  electrometer  (fig.  485),  show  that  the  spasms  of  strychnin  poisoning,  as  well 
as  a voluntary  contraction,  are  discontinuous  processes  {Lovhi,  p.  601). 

Biedermann  observed  that  striped  muscle,  under  the  inlluence  of  the  vapour  of  ether,  passes 
into  a condition  in  which  it  shows  no  obvious  change  of  form  or  movement  when  it  is 
stimulated,  whilst  at  the  spot  stimulated  there  aregalvanoinetric  variations  of  the  same  strength 
as  occurred  during  stimulation  before  the  action  of  the  ether.  Owing  to  the  abolition  of  the 
power  of  conductivity,  they  can  only  manifest  themselves  locally. 

5.  Negative  Variation  in  Nerve. — If  a nerve  be  placed  with  its  artificial 
transverse  section  on  one  non-polarisable  electrode,  and  its  longitudinal  surface  on 
the  other,  and  if  it  be  stimulated  electrically,  chemically,  or  mechanically,  the 
nerve-current  is  also  diminished  (dv,  Bois-Reymond).  This  negative  variation  is 
propagated  towards  both  ends  of  a nerve,  and  is  composed  of  very  rapid,  successive, 
lierioclic  interruptions  of  the  original  current,  just  as  in  a contracted  muscle 
{Bernstein),  liering  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  a nerve,  as  from  a muscle,  a 
secondary  contraction  or  secondary  tetanus.  The  amount  of  the  negative  imriation 
depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  primary  deflection,  also  upon  the  degree  of  nervous 
excitability,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  employed.  The  negative  variation 
occurs  on  stimulating  with  tetanic  as  Avell  as  with  single  shocks.  The  negative 
A'ariation  is  not  observed  in  completely  uninjured  nerves. 


Fig.  490. 

Secondary  contraction.  Tlie 
sciatic  nerve  of  A lies  on  B ; 
E,  electrodes  applied  to  the 
sciatic  nerve  of  B. 


Ilering  found  that  the  negative  variation  of  the  nerve-current  caused  by  tetanic  stimulation 
is  followed  by  a positive  variation,  which  occurs  immediately  after  the  former,  i.c.,  it  is 
diphasic.  It  increases  to  a certain  degj-ce  with  the  duration  of  the  stimulation,  as  well  as 
with  the  strength  of  the  stimulus,  and  with  the  drying  of  the  nerve  [Head).  [Effect  of  Electro- 
tonus,  § 335,  L). 

Negative  Variation  in  the  Spinal  Cord. —This  is  the  same  as  in  nerves  gener- 
ally. If  a current  be  conducted  from  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  surfaces  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  we  observe  spontaneoies,  intermittent, 
negative  variations,  perhaps  due  to  the  intermittent  excitement  of  the  nerve-centres, 
more  especitdly  of  the  respiratory  centre.  Similar  variations  are  obtained  reflexly 
by  single  stimuli  applied  to  the  sciatic  nerve,  ivhile  strong  stimulation  by  common 
salt  or  induction  shocks  inhibits  them.  [Gotch  and  Horsley  obtained  “ action 
currents  from  the  cord  wdieii  the  motor  areas  of  the  brain  w'erc  stimulated 
(§  375).] 
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^®f^‘™7“'iation.-TI,o  process  of  ,>cg,,avc  variation  is  pro- 
Jcioateil  at  a incasurablc  velocity  along  the  nerve,  most  rapidly  at  15“  to  25“  C. 

07  00’  ^ velocity  of  the  nervous  impulse  itself,  about 

to  metres  per  second.  The  duration  of  a single  variation  (of  which  the 
process  of  negadivo  variation  is  composed)  is  only  0-0005  to  0-0008  second  Avhile 
the  wave-length  m the  nerve  is  calculated  by  Eernstein  at  18  mm.  ’ 

estimated  tho  velocity  of  the  negative  variation  in  a 
nerve  by  means  of  a dillerential  rheotome  thus  (ligs.  491,  492) A lon<r  stretch  of  a nerve  (N  n) 

with?i™Ilf'^  ^ it  (N)its  transverse  and  longitudinal  surfaces  are  connected 

vitha  gahauometer  (G),  [r.c.,  an  artihcial  transverse  section  and  the  longitudinal  surface  arc 


Fig.  491 

Scheme  of  Bernstein’s  differential  rheotome  ; N n,  nerve  ; J,  induction  machine  ; G,  galvano- 
meter ; X,  y,  deflection  of  needle  ; E,  battery  and  primary  circuit  with  C for  opening  it 
at  0 ; c,  for  closing  galvanometer  circuit ; z z,  electrodes  in  galvanometer  circuit ; S, 
motor. 


led  off  by  non-polarisable  electrodes  to  the  galvanometer],  while  at  the  othc7'  end  (a)  are  placed 
the  electrodes  of  an  induction  machine  (J)  the  stimulating  electrodes].  A disc  (B)  rapidly 
rotating  on  its  vertical  axis  (A)  has  an  arrangement  (C)  at  one  point  of  its  circumference,  by 
means  of  Avhieh  the  current  of  the  primary  circuit  (E)  is  rapidly  opened  and  closed  during  each 
revolution.  This  causes,  with  each  rotation  of  the  disc,  an  opening  and  a closing  shock  to  be 
applied  to  the  end  of  the  nerve  through  the  stimulating  electrodes  (w).  At  the  diametrically 
opposite  part  of  the  circumference  is  an  arrangement  (c)  by  which  the  galvanometer  circuit  is 
closed  and  opened  during  each  revolution.  Thus  the  stimulation  of  the  nerve  and  the  closing 
of  the  galvanometer  circuit  occur  at  the  same  moment.  On  rapidly  rotating  the  disc,  the 
galvanometer  indicates  a strong  nerve-current,  an  excursion  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  y.  At 
the  moment  of  stimulation,  the  negative  variation  has  not  yet  reached  the  other  end  of  the 
nerve.  If,  however,  the  arrangement  which  closes  the  galvanometer  circuit  be  so  displaced  along 
the  circumference  (to  0)  so  that  the  galvanometer  circuit  is  closed  somewhat  later  than  the  nerve 
is  stimulated,  then  the  current  is  weakened  by  the  negative  variation  (the  needle  passing  baek- 
ward  to  x).  When  we  know  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  disc,  it  is  found  that  the  time  for 
the  distance  of  the  displaced  closing  arrangement  for  the  galvanometer  circuit  must  be  equal  to 
the  velocity  at  which  the  impulse  causing  the  negative  variation  passes  along  a given  distance 
of  nerve  from  N to  ?i. 

The  negative  variation  is  absent  in  degenerated  nerves  as  soon  as  they  lose  their  excita- 
bility. 

Retinal  and  Eye  Currents. — If  a fresbly-excised  eyeball  be  placed  on  the  non- 
polarisable  electrodes  connected  witli  a galvanometer,  and  if  light  fall  upon  tho  eye, 
then  the  normal  eye-current  from  the  cornea  ( d- ) to  the  transverse  section  of  the 
oi:)tic  nerve  ( — ) is  at  first  increased. 
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Yellow  li"ht  is  most  powerful,  and  less  so  the  other  colours  {Uohmjreii, 

and  Slcincr).  i i 

Stimulation  of  the  secretory  nerves  of  glandular  membranes,  besides  causing 
secretion,  affects  the  current  of  rest  {Roeher).  This  secretion-cmTent  passes  111 


Fig.  492. 

General  view  of  a differential  rheotoine,  as  made  by  Petzold  of  Leipzig. 


the  same  direction  in  the  skin  of  the  frog  and  warm-blooded  animals  as  the 
current  of  rest,  although  in  the  frog  it  is  occasionally  in  the  opposite  direction 
{Hermann). 

If  the  current  he  conducted  uniformly  from  the  skin  of  both  hind  feet  of  a cat,  on  stimulating 
the  sciatic  nerve  of  one  side,  not  oidy  is  there  a secretion  of  sweat  (§  288),  but  a secretion- 
current  is  developed  (Zitc/tsMiycr  If  two  symmetrical  parts  of  the  skin  in  the 

leg  or  arm  of  a man  be  similarly  tested,  and  the  muscle  of  one  side  be  contracted,  a similar 
current  is  developed.  Destruction  or  atrophy  of  the  glands  abolishes  both  the  power  of  secre- 
tion and  the  secretion-current.  There  is  no  secretion-current  from  skin  covered  with  hairs, 
but  devoid  of  glands  {Buhnqff).  [The  secretion-current  from  the  salivary  glands,  c.g.,  the 
submaxillary,  is  referred  to  in  § 145  {Bayliss  and  Bradford).'] 


333.  ELECTEOTONIC  CUERENTS  IN  NERVE  AND  MUSCLE.— [When  a 
constant  current,  called  the  “polarising  current,”  is  passed  through  a stretch  of 
nerve,  the  nerve  is  thrown  into  a peculiar  condition,  called  the  “ electrotonic  con- 
dition,” or  briefly  electrotonus.  Lt  this  condition  the  vital  properties  of  the 
nerve  are  modifled,  i.e. — 

(1)  Its  electromotivity  (§  333). 

(2)  Its  excitability  (§  335). 

(3)  Its  conductivity  (§  335). 

Ihe  first  is  considered  in  this  section,  and  the  latter  two  in  a subsequent 
section.] 

1.  Positive  Phase  of  Electrotonus. — If  a nerve  he  so  arranged  upon  the  elec- 
trodes (fig.  493,  I)  that  its  artificial  transverse  section  lies  on  one,  and  its  longitudinal 
on  the  other  electrode,  then  the  galvanometer  indicates  a strong  current.  If  now 
a constant  current  be  transmitted  through  the  end  of  the  nerve  proj  ecting  beyond 
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Uie  electroaes  (the  so-called  ^ ,^ervc),  and  if  the  direction 

ol  thib  cmicnt  coincn/e  with  that  m the  nerve,  tlien  the  magnetic  needle  <dves  a 

ncrvc-current-“  the  positive^phase 
01  eiectiotonus.  ihe  increase  is  greater  tlie  longer  tlie  stretch  of  nerve  traversed 

hefvr  ^ galvanic  current,  and  the  less  the  distance 

cleckw^^^^^^  ^ traversed  hy  the  constant  current  and  that  on  the 

2.  Negative  Phase  of  Electrotomis._If  in  the  same  lengtli  of  nerve,  the 
constant  current  passes  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  nerve-current  (fig.  493,  II), 

there  is  a diminution  of  the  electro-motive  force 
of  the  latter — “ negative  phase  of  electro- 
tonus.” 

3.  Equator. — If  two  points  of  the  nerve 
equi-distant  from  the  equator  he  placed  on  the 
electrodes  (III),  there  is  no  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  (p.  684,  4).  If  a constant 
current  he  passed  through  one  free  projecting 
end  of  the  nerve,  then  the  galvanometer  indicates 
an  electro-motive  etl'ect  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  constant  current. 

Electrotonus. — These  experiments  show  that 
a constant  current  causes  a change  of  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  part  of  the  nerve  directly 
traversed  hy  the  constant  current,  f.e.,  in  the 
intrapolar  area,  and  also  in  the  jiart  of  tlie  nerve 
outside  the  electrodes,  f.e.,  in  the  extrapolar 
area.  [The  positive  pole  or  the  condition  of 
Fig.  493.  aiielectrotonus  increases  the  electromotivity, 

Nerve-cuiTent  in  electrotonns.  n,  while  the  negative  pole  or  cathelectrotonus 

galvanometer ; electrodes  ; E,  diminishes  it,  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 

cons  an  cuiicn  . obtains  with  the  excitability.]  This  condition 

is  called  electrotonus  {chi  Bois-Rei/moncl,  1843). 


The  electrotonic  current  is  strongest  not  far  from  the  electrodes,  and  it  may  he  twenty-five 
times  as  strong  as  the  nerve-current  of  rest  (§  331,  5) ; it  is  greater  on  the  anode  tlian  on  the 
cathode  side  ; it  undergoes  a negative  variation  like  the  resting  nerve-current  during  tetanus; 
it  occurs  at  once  on  closing  the  constant  current,  although  it  diminishes  uninterruptedly  at 
the  cathode  {da  Bois-Eeymoiul).  On  the  contrary,  between  the  electrodes,  besides  the  polarising 
current  itself,  there  is  no  obvious  clectrotonic  increase  of  the  current  to  be  observed  {Hemiann). 
These  phenomena  take  place  only  as  long  as  the  nerve  is  excitable.  If  the  nerve  be  ligatured 
in  the  projecting  part  in  the  galvanometer  circuit,  the  phenomena  cease  in  the  ligatured  part. 
The  above-described  galvanic  electrotoiiic  changes  of  the  extra-polar  part  are  absent  in  non- 
medullated  neiwe-fibres,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  physiological  electrotonus  is  present. 
The  physiological  electrotonus  of  medullated  nerves  can  be  set  aside  by  treating  medullated 
nerves  with  ether,'  whilst  the  physical  phenomena  remain  {Biedermann). 

The  negative  variation  (§  332)  occurs  more  rapidly  than  the  electrotonic  increase  of  the  current, 
so  that  the  former  is  over  before  the  electro-motive  increase  occurs.  The  velocity  of  the  electro- 
tonic change  in  the  current  is  less  than  the  rapidity  of  propagation  of  the  excitement  in  the 
nerves — being  only  8 to  10  metres  per  second  {Tscliirjew,  Bernstein), 

“The  secondary  contraction  from  a nerve”  depends  upon  the  electrotonic  state.  If  the 
sciatic  nerve  of  a frog’s  nerve-muscle  preparation  be  placed  on  an  excised  nerve,  and  if  a con- 
stant current  be  passed  through  the  free  end  of  the  latter — non-electrical  stimuli  being  inactive 
— the  muscles  contract.  This  occurs  because  the  electrotonising  current  in  the  excised  nerve 
stimulates  the  nerve  lying  on  it.  By  rapidly  closing  and  opening  the  current,  we  obtain 
^‘secondary  tetanus  from  a nerve  ” (p.  689). 


[Paradoxical  Contraction. — Exactly  the  same  occurs  when  the  cuiTcut  is  applied 
to  one  of  the  two  branches  into  which  the  sciatic  nerve  of  the  frog  divides.  The 
sciatic  nerve  of  the  frog  divides  at  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh  into  the  iscronco.1  and 
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tihial  hvanclics.  If  the  .sciatic  nerve  he  diviilcd  ahove,  and  tlic  peroneal  hranch  he 
also  divided  and  stiinnlated  v’itli  the  constant  current,  tlie  niuscles  supplied 
by  the  tilhal  hranch  v'ill  contract.  Tliere  is  no  contraction  of  the  muscle  it  tlie 
peroneal  nerve  he  ligatured.] 

Af+or.r.iirrp.nts. — ‘Wliftii  the  coii-stiuit  ciuTcnt  is  oncnecl,  there  are  after-currents 


Positive  polarisation  is  especial!}^  strong  in  nerves  ■\vlien  the 


1 2irimary 

when  there  is  no  polarisation.  , ..  „ v 1 • 

primarv  current  has  the  direction  of  the  impulse  in  the  nerve  ; 111  muscle,  when  tlie  primary 
current  is  directed  from  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  nerve  into  the  muscle  towards  the  end  ol 
the  mmscle  (§  334,  II.). 

4.  Muscle-CuiTent  dming  Electrotonus. — The  constant  current  also  produces 
an  electrotonic  condition  in  muscle ; a constant  current  in  the  sanic  direction  in- 
creases the  muscle-current,  while  one  in  an  opposite  direction  Aveakens  it,  hut  the 
action  is  relatively  feeble. 

[Electrotonic  Phenomena  in  Conductors. — Mattcucci  found  that  a metallic  Avire  surrounded 
hy  a moist  conductor,  Avhen  traversed  by  a gah^anic  current,  exhibits  currents  iiossessing  the 
jiroperties  of  electrotonic  currents  of  nerves.  He  also  found  that  the  currents  ceased  if  the 
Avire  was  of  zinc,  and  the  enA'eloiie  a saturated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate.  This  shows  that 
these  currents  Avere  due  to  ^lolarisation  between  the  core  and  the  iluid.  PIcrmaiin  linds  that 
the  currents  only  obtain  Avhen  a ^lolarisable  core  is  ^u’esent.  A straw  Avitliout  joints,  if  filled 
AA’ith  a saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  or  the  tentacles  of  a lobster  AA’lien  moistened  Avith 
saline  solution,  and  traA^ersed  by  a constant  current,  exhibit  similar  electrotonic  currents 
[Hcring).'] 

[Effect  of  Stimulation  on  the  Polarisation  of  Nerve — I.  During  the  flow  of  the  polarising 
current. — AVhen  a constant  current  is  being  jiassed  through  a juece  of  nerve  stimulation  of  the 
nerve  causes  a positive  variation  of  the  current  {Grilnhagcn,  Hermann).  This  is  due,  not  to  a 
change  in  the  resistance  of  the  nerve,  but  ^uobably  to  a change  in  the  intemsity  of  the  excitatory 
ju’ocess  as  it  grasses  along  the  polarised  nerve.  When  the  cathode  of  the  polarising  current  lies 
betAveen  the  led-otf  area  and  the  point  of  stimulation,  the  positive  variation  increases  at  first  as 
the  strength  of  the  polarising  current  is  increased,  then  diminishes,  and  finally,  with  a current 
AA'hich  is  not  A'ery  strong,  di.sappcars.  The  nerA’’e-imimlse  is,  in  fact,  com2>letcly  blocked  by  the 
cathode  {Hermann).'] 

[If  at  this  stage  the  nerve  be  stimulated  in  the  iutrapolar  area,  the  positive  variation  can  still 
be  obtained.  When  the  anode  is  next  the  point  of  stimulation,  the  stimulating  electrodes  being 
extrapolar,  a limiting  density  of  the  polarising  current  can  also  be  reached  for  which  stimulation 
has  no  elfect.  This  limit  is  far  higher  than  for  the  cathode  {G.  N.  Stciearl).] 

[When  the  extrapolar  regions  of  a nerve  through  Avhich  a constant  current  is  being  ^lassed  are 
connected  with  a galvanometer,  it  is  seen  that  on  stimulation  the  electrotonic  currents,  both 
anodic  and  cathodic,  undergo  a negative  variation  {Bernstein).  This  is  true  only'  for  current- 
densities  below  a certain  limit.  As  the  current  is  strengthened  the  negative  variation  on  the 
anodic  side  gives  place  to  a positive  variation.  This  stage  is  reached  Avith  greater  difficulty  the 
greater  is  the  distance  between  the  region  of  the  uerA^e  led  oft’  to  the  galvanometer  and  the  region 
traversed  by  the  2iolarising  current  (ff.  N.  ,Stc^uart).] 

[II.  After  the  opening  of  the  polarising  current.— When  a voltaic  current  is  passed  through 
a nerve  and  the  intrapolar  region  of  the  nerve  connected  Avith  a galvanometer,  immediately  after 
the  opening  of  the  current  the  galvanometer  may  shoAV,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  current 
nsed  and  its  time  of  closure,  a deflection  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  (positi\^e  jiolarisa- 
tion  deflection),  or  in  the  opjiosite  direction  (negative  polarisation  deflection),  or  a double 
deflection,  first  in  the  opposite,  and  then  in  the  same  direction  {du  Bois-ltetimond).] 

[If  the  nerve  be  stimulated  ns  soon  as  the  image  has  come  to  rest,  there  Avill  be  a moA'einent 

polarising  current.  Above  a certain  limit  of  current-density  the 
"nen  the  e.xcitation  has  to  2>ass  the  anode  than  Avhen  it  has  to  pass  the  cathode 
{G.  N.  Bteicart).  ] ^ 

[A\  hen  a voltaic  current  is  passed  through  a nerve  and  the  extrapolar  regions  connected  Avith 
a g.ilvanomctei,  immediately  ajter  the  opening  of  the  iiolarising  current,  the  galvanometer  indi- 
(,a  es,  in  tlie  case  of  the  cathodic  area,  a deflection  in  the  same  direction  as  the  iiolarising  current ; 
111  the  case  ol  the  anodic  area  a main  dellection  in  the  oiiposite  direction,  preceded  under  certain 
conditions  by  a smaller  and  more  transitory  deflection  in  the  same  direction.] 

[W  hen  the  anodic  region  is  connected  Avith  the  galvanometer,  and  the  nerve  is  stimulated,  the 
iiiia  e moves  111  the  direction  of  diminution  of  the  main  after-current.  When  the  cathodic 
g on  IS  connected  Avith  the  galvanometer  the  movement  iiroduced  by  stimulation  is  in  the 
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eun.cnt  l.as  Leon  closed  only 

assu.m.don  stimulation  in  polarised  nerves  may  bo  all  explained  on  the 

is  Vess  n tbe  ioo  ^ 1 tlio  comlnctivity  for  the  nerve-impnlse 

R-te,  t1  o “ “ .‘O'  ot  the  catbodo  than  m the  nei-bbourbood  of  tbe  anode,  and  that 

vsn  ts  ol  V"''^  relation  is  reversed.  Tl.is  a.ssumption  is  borne  out  by  tbe 

1 *1  o-^IH^riments  on  nni.scular  contraction.  AVlieii  a fairly  .strong  voltaic  current  is  bein- 
t i-l  ’‘"‘T’  «t>mnlation  of  the  middle  point  of  tbe  intrapolar  region  causes  con trae" 

ratl.o  l A i>"  ti  " o.^oitatioii  has  to  pass  tbe  anode  than  Mdieii  it  lias  to  pass  the 

latliode.  Alter  the  opening  ot  the  current  the  reverse  is  the  case  {G.  N.  AAirar/).] 

334.  THEORIES  OF  MUSCLE-  AND  NERVE-CURRENTS.— I.  Molecular 
or  pre-existence  Theoiy.— To  explain  tlie.  currents  in  muscle  and  nerve,  du  llois- 
\e3m0nd  proposed  the  so-called  molecular  theory.  According  to  this  theory,  a 
nex\e  or  mnscle-fihre  is  composed  of  a series,  of  small  electro-motive  molectiles 
aiianged  one  hehind  the  other,  and  surrounded  by  a condueting  indifferent  fluid. 
The  molecules  are  supposed  to  haA’e  a positive  equatorial  zone  directed  towards  the 
suiface,  and  two  negative  polar  surfaces  directed  towards  the  transverse  section. 
El  eiy  fresh  transverse  section  exposes  new  negative  surfaces,  and  every  artificial 
longitudinal  section  new  positive  areas. 

This  .scheme  explains  the  strong  currents,— when  the  -f  longitudinal  surface  is  connected 
with  the--transver.se  .surface,  a current  is  obtained  from  the  former  to  the  latter,— but  it  does 
not  explain  the  feeble  currents.  To  explain  their  occurrence  we  must  assunie  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  elpctro-motive  force  of  the  molecules  is  weakened  with  varying  rapidity  at  unecpial 
distances  from  tlie  erpiator  ; on  the  other,  at  unerpial  distances  from  the  transv^erse  section. 
I hen,  of  course,  dillercnces  ot  electrical  potential  obtain  between  the  stronger  and  the  feebler 
molecules. 


Parelectrqnoniy. — But  the  ixalvrcil  transverse  section  of  a muscle,  f.c.,  the  end  of  the  tendon, 
is  not  negative,  but  more  or  less  positive  electrically.  To  explain  this  condition,  du  Bois- 
Reymond  assumes  that  on  the  end  of  the  tendon  there  is  a layer  of  electro-positive  muscle- 
substance.  He  supposes  that  each  of  the  peripolar  elements  of  muscle  consists  of  two  bipolar 
elements,  and  that  a laj'er  of  this  half  element  lies  at  the  end  of  the  tendon,  so  that  its  positive 
side  is  turned  towards  the  free  suiface  of  the  tendon.  This  layer  he  calls  the  “ parelectronomic 
layer.”  It  is  never  completely  absent.  Sometimes  it  is  so  marked  as  to  make  the  end  of  the 
tendon  -t-  in  relation  to  the  surface.  Cauterisation  destroys  it.  [It  is  supposed  to  be-favoured 
bj’’  cold.] 

The  negative  variation  is  explained  by  supposing  that  during  tbe  action  of  a muscle  and 
nerve  the  electro-motive  force  of  all  the  molecules  is  diminished.  During  partial  contraction 
of  a muscle,  the  contracted  part  assumes  more  the  character  of  an  inditferent  conductor,  which 
now  becomes  connected  with  the  negative  zone  of  the  passive  contents  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

The  electrotonic  currents  beyond  the  electrodes  in  nerves  must  be  explained.  To  explain  the 
electrotonic  condition,  it  is  assumed  that  the  bipolar  molecules  are  capable  of  rotation.  The 
polarising  current  acts  upon  the  direction  of  the  molecules,  so  that  they  turn  their  negative 
surfaces  towards  the  anode  and  their  positive  .surfaces  to  the  cathode,  whereby  the  molecules  of 
the  intrapolar  region  have  the  arrangement  of  a Volta’s  pile.  In  the  part  of  the  nerve  outside 
the  electrodes,  the  further  removed  it  is,  the  less  precisely  are  the  molecules  arranged.  Hence, 
the  swing  of  the  needle  is  less  the  further  the  extrapolar  .portion  is  from  the  electrodes. 

II.  Difference  or  Alteration  Theory. — The  difference  theory  was  proposed  by 
L.  Hermann,  and,  according  to  him,  the  four  following  considerations  are  sufficient 
to  explain  tlie  occurrence  of  the  galvanic  phenomena  in  living  tissues  : — (1)  Proto- 
plasin,  by  undergoing  partial  death  in  its  continuity,  vdiethcr  by  injury  or  by 
(horny  or  mucous)  metamorphosis,  becomes  negative  toivards  the  uninjured  part. 
(2)  Proto])la.sm,  by  being  partially  excited  in  its  continuity,  becomes  negative  to 
the  uninjured  part.  (3)  Protoplasm,  when  partially  heated,  in  its  continuity, 
becomes  positive,  and  by  cooling  negative,  to  the  unchanged  jiart.  (-I)  Proto- 
plasm is  strongly  ftolarisaUe  on  its  surface  (muscle,  nerve),  the  polarisation 
constants  diminishing  with  excitement  and  in  the  proce.ss  of  dying. 

Streaniless  Fresh  Muscles. — It  seems  that  passive,  uninjured,  and  absolutely 
fresh  nerves,  and  muscles,  are  completely  devoid  of  a current,  c.r/.,  the  heart 
[Engelmann),  also  the  musculature  of  fishes  ivhile  still  covered  by  the  .skiu.^ 

[According  to  Hermann,  the  currents  obtained  from  muscle  are  due  to  injury  of 
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tlic  muscle-substanco,  Avhcrcby  a difrercnce  of  potential  is  set  up,  tlic  injured  part 
bciii"  negative  to  the  uninjured.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  a mRScm  u’l  1- 
out  injuring  it,  owing  to  its  connections.  Frogs  exhibit  skin-currents  after  the 
skin  is  destroyed ; the  muscles  still  exhibit  currents,  but  Ilermann  explains  tins 
by  the  action  of  the  irritant,  used  to  destroy  the  skin,  also  afiecting  the  inuscle. 
In  fishes,  however,  there  are  no  skin-currents,  and  if  they  be  ciirarised,  absouitciy 
no  current  is  obtained  from  their  uninjured  muscles  {Hermann).  The  heart  also 
when  passive  and  uninjured  gives  no  current,  i.e.,  it  is  iso-electrical  althougli  it 
exhibits  an  action-current  when  it  contracts,  and  every  injured  part  in  it  possesses 
a negative  electrical  potential  Avith  reference  to  the  rest.] 

L.  Hermann  also  fimls  that  the  mnscle-cniTent  isalwa3's  developed  after  a time,  which  i.s  very 
short,  when  a new  transverse  section  is  made.  [By  means  of  his  “ Fall-rheotoni  ’ aii  arrange- 
ment whereby  a weight,  covered  witli  shagreen,  injured  a muscle,  and  at  the  same  time  closed 
and  opened  a galvanometer  circuit,  Hermann  Avas  able  to  show  that  the  current  demarcation- 
current — took  a certain  time  to  develop.  Had  it  been  pre-cxistent,  as  supposed  bj'  du  Bois- 
Keymond,  this  ought  not  to  have  been  the  case.] 

Demarcation-CiUTent. — Every  injury  of  a muscle  or  nerve  causes  at  the  point 
of  injury  {demarcation  sxirface)  a dying  .substance,  Avhich  behaves  negatiA’elj'’  to 
the  positive  intact  substance.  The  current  thus  produced  is  called  by  Hermann 
the  ^‘‘demarcation-current”  If  individual  parts  of  a muscle  he  moistened  Avith 
potash  salts  or  muscle-juice,  they  become  negatively  electrical  ■,  if  these  substances 
be  removed  these  parts  cease  to  be  negative  {Diedermann). 

It  appears  that  all  living  protoplasmic  substance  has  a special  property,  Avhereby  injury  of  a 
part  of  it  makes  it,  Avlien  dying,  negative,  Avhile  the  intact  parts  remain  positively  electrical. 
Tims,  all  transverse  seetions  of  living  parts  of  plants  are  negative  to  their  surface  {Buff)  ; and  the 
.same  occurs  in  animal  parts,  e.g.,  glands  and  bones. 

Engelmann  made  the  remarkable  observation  that  the  heart  and  smooth  muscle  again  lose 
the  negative  condition  of  their  transverse  section,  Avhen  the  muscle-cells  are  completely  dead, 
as  far  as  the  eement-substanee  of  the  nearest  cells  ; in  nerves,  Avhen  the  divided  portion  dies, 
as  far  as  the  first  node  of  Eanvier.  When  all  these  organs  ai-e  again  completeljf  streamless, 
then  the  absolutely  dead  substanee  behaves  essentiallj^  as  an  indilferent  moist  conductor. 
Muscles  divided  subcutaneously  and  healed  do  not  exhibit  a negative  reaction  of  the  surface  of 
their  section. 

All  the.se  considerations  go  to  shoAv  that  the  ^re-existence  of  a current  in  living 
uninjured  tissues  can  no  longer  he  maintained. 

Theoretical. — Griinhagen  and  L.  Hermann  explain  the  electrotonic  currents  as  being  due  to 
internal  polarisation  in  the  nei’ve-fibre  between  the  conducting  core  of  the  nerve  and  the  enclos- 
ing sheaths,  ilatteucci  found  that,  Avhen  a Avire  is  surrounded  Avith  a moist  conductor,  and  the 
covering  placed  in  connection  Avith  the  electrodes  of  a constant  current,  currents  similar  to  the 
electrotonic  currents  in  nerves,  and  due  to  polarisation,  are  developed.  If  eiiher  the  wire  or 
the  moist  eovering  be  interrupted  at  any  part,  then  the  polarisation  current  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  rupture  (p.  692).  The  polarisation  developed  on  the  surface  of  the  Avire  by  its 
transition-resistance  cau.ses  the  conducted  current  to  extend  much  beyond  the  electrodes. 

Muscles  and  neiwes  consist  of  fibres,  surrounded  by  indilferent  conductors.  As  soon  as  a con- 
stant current  is  closed,  on  their  surface,  internal  polarisation  is  developed,  Avhich  produces  the 
electrotonic  variation  ; it  disappears  again  on  opening  or  breaking  the  current.  Polarisation  is 
detected  by  the  fact  that,  in  living  nerve,  the  galvanic  resistance  to  conduction  acro.ss  a fibre  is 
about  five  times,  and  in  muscles  about  seven  times,  greater  than  in  the  longitudinal  direction. 

Action-Currents.— The  term  “action-current”  i.g  applied  by  L.  Hermann  io 
the  currents  olitained  during  the  activity  of  a muscle  or  nerve.  'When  a single 
contraction-Avave  passes  along  a muscular  fibre,  connected  at  two  points  with  a 
gah anometer,  then  that  point  through  Avhich  the  AvaA'e  is  just  pa.ssing  is  negatiA’e 
to  the  other.  Occasionally,  in  excised  muscles,  local  contractions  occur,  and  these 
points  are  negative  to  the  other  pa.ssive  parts  of  the  muscle  {Biedermann).  In 
ore  ei,  therefore,  to  explain  the  currents  obtained  from  a frog’s  leg  during  tetanus, 
VC  mu.st  a.ssume  that  the  end  of  the  fibre  Avhich  is  negative  participates  less  in 
the  excitement  than  the  middle  of  the  lilire.  But  this  is  the  case  only  in  dyiim 
or  fatigued  muscles.  ® 
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According  to  § 336,  D,  the  direct  application  of  a constant  current  to  a muscle  causes  eon- 
traction  lirst  at  the  cathode,  when  the  current  is  closed,  and  when  it  is  opened,  at  the  anode 
i lus  IS  explained  by  assuming  that,  during  the  closing  contraction,  the  muscle  is  negative  at 
the  cathode,  while  with  the  opening  contraction  tlie  negative  condition  is  at  the  anode 

If  a nuiBcle  bo  thrown  into  contraction  by  stinuilating  its  nerve,  then  the  wave  of  excitement 
tiavels  froni  the  entrance  ot  the  nerve  to  both  ends  of  the  muscle,  wliicli  also  behave  negatively 
to  the  passive  parts  ot  the  muscle.  According  to  the  point  at  whicli  the  nerve  enters  the  muscle 
the  ascending  or  descending  wave  of  excitement  will  reach  the  end  (origin  or  insertion)  of  the 
inuscle  sooner  than  the  other.  On  placing  such  a muscle  in  the  galvanometer  circuit,  then  at 
first  that  end  of  the  muscle  will  be  negative  which  lies  nearest  to  the  point  of  entrance  of  tlie 
nerve  {e.g.,  the  upper  end  of  tlie  gastrocnemius),  and  afterwards  the  lower  end.  Thus,  there 
appear  rapidly  alter  each  other,  at  first  a descending,  and  then  an  ascending — or  diphasic — 
current  in  the  galvanometer  circuit,  of  course  reversed  within  the  muscle  itself  iHiq.  Mayer) 
(§  332,  4).  \ J J J 

The  same  occurs  in  the  muscles  of  the  human  fore-arm.  Wlicn  these  Avere  cau.scd  to  contract 
through  their  nerves,  at  first  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  nerve  (10  cm.  above  the  elbow -joint) 
Avas  negative,  and  then  followed  the  ends  of  the  muscles  Avhen  the  contraction-AvaA’'e,  Avith  a 
velocity  of  10  to  13  metres  per  second,  reached  them  (Z.  Hermann)  (§  399,  1). 

It  a completel}' uninjured,  streainless  muscle  be  made  to  contract  directly  and  in  toto,  then 
neither  during  a single  contraction,  nor  in  tetanus,  is  there  a current,  because  the  whole  of  the 
muscle  passes  at  the  same  moment  into  a condition  of  contraction. 

Dying  Nerve. — Hermann  also  supposes  that  the  contents  of  dying  and  active  nerves  behave 
negatively  to  the  passive  normal  portions. 

Imbibition  Currents. — When  water  flows  through  cajiillary  spaces,  this  is  accompanied  by 
an  electrical  movement  in  the  same  direction  {Quincke,  Zollner).  Similarly,  the  fonvard  move- 
ment of  AA'ater  in  the  capillary  interspaces  of  non-living  parts  (pores  of  a porcelain  plate)  is  also 
connected  Avith  electrical  moA’^ements,  AA'hich  have  the  same  direction  as  the  current  ofAvater. 
The  same  effect  occurs  in  the  movement  of  Avater,  Avhich  results  in  that  condition  knoAvn  as 
imbihition  of  a bod}’’.  We  must  remember  that  at  the  demarcation  surface  of  an  injured  nerve 
or  muscle  imbibition  takes  place  ; that  also  at  the  contracted  parts  of  a muscle  imbibition  of 
fluid  occurs  (§  227,  II.)  ; and  that  during  secretion  there  is  a movement  of  the  fluid  particles. 

In  plants,  electrical  phenomena  have  been  observed  during  the  pcssirc  bending  of  vegetable 
parts  (leaves  or  stalks),  as  Avell  as  during  the  active  movements  Avhich  are  associated  Avith  the 
liending  of  certain  parts,  e.g.,  as  in  the  mimosa  and  diona2a  {Burdon- Sanderson).  These 
]ihenomena  are  perhaps  explicable  by  the  movement  of  water  Avhich  must  take  place  in  the 
interior  of  the  vegetable  parts  {A.  G.  Kunkel).  The  root-cap  of  a sprouting  plant  is  negative 
to  the  seed  coverings  {Hcrmaiy)i)  ; the  cotyledons  positive  to  the  other  parts  of  the  seedling 
{MuUer-Hcttlingen).  In  the  incubated  hen’s  egg,  the  embryo  is  , the  yelk  - {Hermann  and 
V.  Gendrc). 

335.  ELECTEONIC  ALTEEATION  OF  THE  EXCITABILITY.— Cause  of 
Electrotonus. — If  a certain  stretch  of  a living  nei’A^e  he  traversed  hy  a constant 
electrical  or  “polarising”  current,  it  passes  into  a condition  {Ritter,  1802,  and 
others),  Avhich  du  Bois-Eeymond  called  the  electrotonic  condition,  for  electrotonus, 
Avherehy  its  vital  properties,  including  its  excitability,  conductivity, _ and  electro- 
motivity  are  modified.  Here  Ave  shall  consider  the  electrotonic  variation  of  the 
excitability.  This  condition  of  altered  excitability  extends  not  only  OA^er  the 
part  actually  traversed  by  the  current,  i.e.,  the  intrapolar  jm-tion,  but  it  is 
communicated  to  the  entire  neiu'e,  ?.e.,  to  the  extrapolar  portions.  1 fliiger 
discovered  the  folio Aving  laAvs  of  electrotonus  : — 

At  the  positive  pole  or  anode  the  excitability  is  diminished — this  is  the  region 
of  anelectrotonus ; at  the  negative  pole  or  cathode  (K)  it  is  increased — this  is  the 
region  of  cathelectrotonus.  The  changes  of  excitability  are  most  marked  in  the 

regions  of  the  poles  themselves  (fig.  494,  A). 

Indifferent  Point. — In  the  intrapolar  region  a point  }iiust  exist  Avhere  the 
anelectrotonic  and  cathelectrotonic  regions  meet,  Avhere  therefore  the  excitability 
is  unchanged ; this  is  called  the  indifference  or  neutral  point.  This  point  lies 
nearer  the  anode  (f)  With  a AA^eak  current,  but  Avith  a strong  current  nearer  the 
cathode  {i”) ; hence,  in  the  first  case,  almost  the  Avhole  intrapolar  portion  is  more 
excitable;  in  the  latter,  less  excitable.  [Expressed  othenvise,  a Aveak  current 
increases  the  area  over  Avhich  the  negative  pole  prevails,  Avhile  the  rever.se  is  the 
ca.se  Avith  a strong  current.  Or  in  the  intrapolar  region,  the  diminution  of  oxcita- 
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liility  extends  as  tlie  strength  of  the  enrrent  increases,  or  to  put  it  otheiwise,  yth 
an  increasing  strengtli  of  current,  the  indifferent  point  moves  f^’Oi^\the  positn  e to 
tlie  negative  pole.]  A^ery  strong  currents  greatly  dmiinish  ^ 

anode,  and  indeed  may  make  the  nerve  completelij  incapaUe  of  condudion  at  this 

part. 

At  the  cathode  also,  but  only  after  tlie  polarising  current  has  passed  for  some  time  through 
the  nerve  ( IFcrigo),  the  excitability  is  diminished,  and  the  nerve  m this  area  is  lendeitd 
incapable  of  conduction  [Grilnliagcn). 

Extrapolar  Region. — The  extrapolar  area,  or  that  lying  outside  the  electrodes, 
is  greater  the  stronger  the  current,  rurthcr,  ivitli  the  Aveakest  currents,  the 
])olar  anelectrotonic  area  is  greater  than  the  extrapolar  cathelectrotonic.  Av  itli 
strong  currents  this  relation  is  reversed. 

Fi"  494  shows  the  excitability  of  a nerve  {N,  n)  traversed  by  a,  con.stant  current  in  the 
direchon  of  the  arrow.  The  curve  shows  tiie  degree  of  increased  excitability  in  the  neighboui- 


o 


Fig.  494. 

Scheme  of  the  electrotonic  excitabilit^^ 

hood  of  the  cathode  (K)  as  an  elevation  above  the  nerve,  diminution  at  the  anode  (A)  as  a 
depression.  The  curve  m,  0,  i",  r,  shows  the  degree  of  excitability  with  a strong  current ; 
e,f,  i' , h,  k,  with  a medium  current ; lastly,  a,  b,  i,  c,  fZ,’with  a weak  current. 

The  electrotonic  effect  increases  with  the  length  of  the  nerve  traversed  by  the  current.  The 
changes  of  the  excitability  in  electrotonns  occur  instantly  Avhen  the  circuit  is  closed,  while 
auelectrotonus  develops  and  extends  more  slowly.  Cold  diminishes  electrotonns  {Hermann  and 
V.  Gendrc). 

AVlien  the  polarising  current  is  opened  or  broken,  at  first  there  is  a reversal  of 
the  relations  of  the  excitability,  and  then  there  follows  a transition  to  the  normal 
condition  of  excitability  of  the  passive  nerve  [Pfluger).  At  the  A'^ery  first  moment 
of  closing,  AVundt  observed  that  the  excitability  of  the  Avhole  nerve  Avas  increased. 

I.  Proof  of  Electrotonus  in  Motor  Nerves. — To  test  the  laws  of  electrotonns,  take  a frog’s 
nerve-muscle  preparation  (fig.  486).  A constant  current  (p.  672)  is  applied  to  a limited  part 
of  the  neiwe  by  means  of  non-polarisable  electrodes.  A stimulus,  electrical,  chemical  (saturated 
solution  of  common  salt),  or  mechanical  is  applied  either  in  the  region  of  the  anode  or  cathode  ; 
and  we  observe  whether  the  eontractiou  Avhich  results  is  greater  Avhen  the  polarising  current  is 
opened  or  closed.  AVe  shall  consider  the  following  cases  (fig.  495). 

(a)  Descending  extrapolar  auelectrotonus.  With  a descending  current  Ave  have  to  test  the 
excitability  of  the  extrapolar  region  at  the  anode.  If  the  stimulus  (common  salt)  applied  at  R 
(while  the  circuit  was  open)  causes  in  this  case  (A)  moderately  strong  contractions  in  the  limb, 
then  these  at  once  become  weaker.,  or  disappear  as  soon  as  the  constant  current  is  transmitted 
through  the  nerve.  After  the  circuit  is  opened,  the  contractions  jiroduced  by  the  salt  again 
occur  of  the  original  strength. 

(b)  Descending  extrapolar  cathelectrotonus  (A).  The  stimulus  (salt)  is  at  Rj,  and  the 
contractions  thereby  produced  are  at  once  increased  after  closing  the  polarising  current.  On 
ojiemng  it  they  are  again  Aveakened. 

(c)  Ascending  extrapolar  auelectrotonus  (B).  The  salt  lies  at  r,  ; the  moderatelj'  strong 
contractions  excited  by  the  salt  before  the  current  is  made  become  feebler  after  the  current  is 
made. 
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(d)  Ascending  extrapolar  cathelectrotonus  (B).  Tlie  salt  lies  at  r.  In  tliis  case  we  must 
distinguish  according  to  the  strength  of  the  polarising  current (1)  AVhen  the  current  is  verij 
n-cak,  which  can  be  obtained  with  the  aid  of  the  rheocord  (lig.  458),  on  closing  tlie  polarising 
current,  there  is  an  increase  of,  the  contraction  produced  by  salt.  (2)  If,  liowever,  the  current 
is  stronger,  the  contractions  become  either  smaller  or  cease.  Tliis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  with 
strong  currents  the  conductivity  of  the  nodes  is  dimini.shed  or  even  abolislied  (p.  697).  Altliough 

the  salt  acts  on  the  excitable  nerve,  there  is  no  contraction  of  the 
muscle,  as  the  conduction  of  an  impulse  is  prevented  by  the 
resistance  in  the  nerve. 

The  law  of  electrotonns  may  also  be  demonstrated  on  a com- 
pletely isolated  nerve.  The  end  of  the  nerve  is  properly  disposed 
ripon  electrodes  connected  with  a galvanometer,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
strong  nerve-current.  If  the  nerve,  when  the  constant  current  is 
closed,  is  stimulated  in  the  anelectrotonic  area,  c.g.,  by  an  induc- 
tion shock,  then  the  negative  variation  is  weaker  than  when  the 
polarising  circuit  was  open.  Conversely,  it  is  stronger  when  it  i.s 
stimulated  in  the  cathelectrotonic  area.  The  currents  from  the 
extrapolar  areas  of  a nfirve  in  a condition  of  electrotonns,  exhibit 
the  negative  variation  when  the  nerve  is  stimulated  {Bernstein). 

[Tigerstedt,  instead  of  employing  an  electrical  or  chemical 
stimulus  to  excite  the  electrotonic  nerve,  irsed  an  apparatus  like 
Heidenhaiu’s  tetanometer,  whereby  the  nerve  was  beaten  gently 
with  a small  ivory  hammer.  He  fully  confirms  Pfliiger’s  results.] 
Proof  in  Man. — In  performing  this  experiment  it  is  important 
to  remember  the  distribution  of  the  current  in  the  body.  If  both 
electrodes,  for  example,  be  placed  over  the  course  of  the  ulnar 
nerve  (fig.  496),  the  currents  entering  the  nerve  at  the  anode 
{ + a a)  must  climini-sh  the  excitability  ; only  above  and  below 
the  anode  (at  c c)  the  positive  current  emerges  from  the  nerve 
and  excites  cathelectrotonus  at  these  points.  Similarly,  where 
the  cathode  is  applied  (-cc)  there  is  increased  excitability,  but 
in  higher  and  lower  parts  of  the  nervm,  where  (at  a a)  the  positive 
current  (coming  from  -P)  enters  the  nerve,  the  excitability  is 
diminished  (anelectrotonns)  (v.  Helmholtz,  Erh).  If  we  desire  to 
stimulate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electrotie,  then  we  cannot 
act  upon  that  part  of  the  nerve  whose  excitability  is  influenced  by  the  electrode.  In  orclei’, 
therefore,  to  stimulate  directly  the  same  point  on  which  the  electrode  acts,  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  the  stimulus  at  the  same  time  by  the  electrode  itself,  e.g.,  either  mechanically  or  by 
conducting  the  stimulating  current  through  the  polarising  circuit  ( Waller  and  dc  W atteville). 
II.  Proof  of  Electrotonns  in  Sensory  Nerves. — Isolate  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a decapitated 


Fig. 


495. 


Dlelhod  of  testing  the  ex- 
citability in  electrotonns. 
R,  r,  Kj,  ;•],  where  the 
common  salt  (stimirlus)  is 
applied. 


nerve. 

fro"  When  this  nerve  is  stimulated  in  its  course  with  a saturatccl  soliRioii  of  common  salt). 
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(Ivsrmceic  blood  on  the  cardio  inbibitory  centre  in  tbe  medulla  oblonpta.  If,  after 

tbe  va<ms  on  one  side,  a constant  descending  current  be  passed  tbrougli  tbe 

the  miTnber  of  pulse-beats  is  again  increased  (descending  extrapolar  nnelectrotonus).  , 

ever  the  current  through  the  nerve  be  an  ascending  one,  then  with  wenk  currents  the 

of  heart-beats  increases  still  more  (ascending  extrapolar  cathelectrotonus).  Hence,  the  action  of 

inhibitory  nerves  in  electrotonus  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  motor  nerves. 

Dnriii"  tlio  clectrotonus  of  muscle,  the  excitability  of  the  mtrapokir 
alteml.  °Thc  delay  in  the  conduction  is  confined  to  this  area  alone  (y.  Bezold) 
compare  § 337,  1. 


336.  ELECTEOTONUS— LAW  OF  CONTEACTION.— Opening  and  Closing 
Shocks. — A nerve  is  stimulated  both  at  the  moment  of  the  occurrence  and  that  of 
disappearance  of  eleetrotonns  {i.e.,  by  closing  and  opening  the  current  Rittei). 

(1)  When  the  current  is  closed,  the  stimulation  occurs  only  at  the  cathode,  i.e.,  at 
the  moment  Avhen  the  cathelectrotonus  takes  place  (fig.  498).  (2)  hen  the 

current  is  opened,  stimulation  occurs  only  at  the  anode,  i.e.,  at  the  moment  -when 
the  anelectrotonus  disappears.  [This  is  Pfliiger’s  well-knoivn  principle  “ A given 
tract  of  nerve  is  stimulated  hg  the  appearance  of  ccdhelectroionus  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  anelectrotonus — not  hoicever  hy  the  disappearance  of  cathelectrotonus  nor  hy 
the  afipearance  of  anelectrotonus.”  From  this  principle  can  be  deduced  the  so- 
called  law  of  eon'traction.]  (3)  The  stimulation  at  the  occurrence  of  cathelcctro- 
tonus  is  stronger  than  that  at  the  disappearance  of  anelectrotonus  [Pfliiger). 

Proof  of  stimulation  at  the  anode  at  break.  Ritter’s  Opening  Tetanus. — That  stimulation 

occurs  only  at  the  anode  when  the  current  hs  opened,  i.e.,  broken,  was  proved  by  Pfliiger  by  means 
of  “ Ritter’s  opening  tetanus.”  Ritter’s  tetanus  consists  in  this,  that  when  a constant  current  is 
pa.s.scd  for  a long  time  through  a long  stretch  of  nerve,  on  opening  the  curreht,  tetanus  lasting 
for  a considerable  time  results.  If  the  current  was  a descending  one  \i.e.,  with  the-pole  next 
the  muscle],  then  this  tetanus  ceases  at  once  after  section  of  the  intrapolar  area,  a proof  that  the 
tetanus  resulted  from  the  now  separated  anode.  If  the  current  was  an  ascending  one  [i.e.,  with 
the -f  pole  next  the  muscle],  section  of  the  nerve  has  no  effect  on  the  tetanus. 

Proof  of  stimulation  at  the  cathode  at  make. — Pfliiger  and  v.  Bezold  found  a further  proof 
that  the  closing  or  make  contraction  proceeds  from  the  cathode,  and  the  opening  or  hreak  contraction 
from  the  anode,  by  shorving  that  with  a descending  current,  the  closing  contraction  in  the 
muscle,  at  the  moment  of  closing  occurred  earlier,  while  the  opening  contraction  at  the  moment 
of  opening  occurred  later ; and,  conversely,  with  an  ascending  current  the  elo.sing  contraction 
occurred  later,  and  the  opening  contraction  sooner.  The  diflerence  in  time  corresponds  to  the 
time  required  for  the  propagation  of  the  impulse  in  the  Intrapolar  region  (§  337).  If  a large 
part  of  the  intrapolar  region  in  a frog’s  nerve  be  rendered  inexcitable  by  applying  ammonia  to 
it,  then  only  the  electrode  next  the  muscle  stimulates,  i.e.,  always  on  closing  or  making  a 
descending  current  and  on  opening  or  breaking  an  ascending  one  {Biedcrmann). 

A.  The  law  of  contraction  is  valid  for  all  kinds  of  nerves — I.  The  contraction 
occurring  at  the  closing  or  opening  of  a constant  current  varies  Avith — 


(a)  The  dii’ection  (Pfaff),  and 

{b)  Tlie  strength  of  the  current  (Ileidenhain). 

(1)  A weak  current,  in  conformity  with  the  third  of  the  above  statements, 
causes  oidy  a closing  contraction,  both  with  an  ascending  and  a descending 
current.  The  disappearance  of  electrotonus  is  so  feeble  a stimulus  as  not  to 
excite  the  nerve. 

(2)  A medium  current  causes  contractions  at  make  and  break,  lioth  Avith  an 
a.scending  and  a descending  current. 

(3)  A strong  current  causes  oidy  a-  closing  contraction  Avith  a descending 
current ; there  is  no  contraction  at  break,  because  Avith  A'ery  strong  currents 
almost  the  Avhole  of  the  intraiiolar  portion  of  the  clectrotonic  neiwe  is  incapable  of 
conducting  an  impulse  (p.  697)  ; an  ascending  ciu’rent  caiTses  only  a contraction  at 
break  for  the  same  reason.  With  a certain  strength  of  current,  the  muscle  remains 
tetanic  Avhilc  the  current  is  closed  (“closing  tetanus”). 
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[The  PfliigorA  so-called  law  of  contraction  may  he  formulated  as  follows 
Rarest;  C = contraction  (fig.  497).] 


Asocncllng. 

Descending. 

Sliviigtli  of  CuiTont. 

On  Clo.sing. 

On  Opening. 

On  Clo.sing. 

On  Opening. 

Weak,  .... 

C 

R 

C 

R 

Medium,  .... 

C 

C 

C 

c 

Strong,  .... 

R 

C 

C 

R 

II.  In  a dying  nerve,  losing  its  excitahility,  according  to  the  Ritter-Valli  law 
(§  325,  7),  the  law  of  contraction  is  modified.  In  the  stage  of  increased  excitahility, 
xvealc  currents  cause  only  closing  contractions  Avith  both  directions  of  the  current. 

In  the  folloAving  stage, 
Avlieir  the  excitahility 
begins  to  dimini.sh,  Aveak 
currents  cause  opening 
and  closing  contractions 
Avith  both  currents. 
Lastly,  Avhen  the  excita- 
hility is  A"ery  greatly 
diminished,  the  de.scend- 
iiig  current  is  folloAved 
only  by  a closing  con- 
traction, and  the  ascend- 
ing by  an  opening  con- 
traction (^Ritter,  1829). 
III.  As  the  A'arious 
chaAigcs  in  excitahility  occur  in  a centrifugal  direction  along  the  nerve,  Ave  may 
detect  the  Aurrious  stages  simultaneously  at  different  parts  along  the  course  of  the 
nerve.  According  to  AAlentin  and  Fick,  the  living  intact  nerve  .sIioaa'S  only  a 
closing  contraction  Avith  both  directions  of  the  current,  and  opening  contractions 
only  Avith  A^ery  strong  currents. 

Eckliard  obsei’ved  that,  on  opening  an  ascending  medium  current  applied  to  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  of  a rahhit,  one-half  of  the  tongue  exhibited  a trembling  movement  instead  of  a contrac- 
tion, while  on  closing  a descending  current,  the  same  result  occurred  (§  297,  3). 

According  to  Pfluger,  Ave  may  represent  to  ourselves  Avhat  happens  as  folloAvs  : — 
The  molecules  of  the  passive  nerve  are  in  a certain  state  of  medium  mobility.  In 
cathelectrotonus  the  mobility  of  the  molecules  is  increased,  in  anelectrotonus  it 
is  diminished.  When  the  nerve-molecules  pass  from  the  condition  of  rest  to  a 
more  mobile  condition,  i.e.,  the  appearance  of  cathelectrotonus  ; or  aaIicu  they  pass 
from  a more  stable  into  a medium  state  of  mobility,  i.e.,  the  disappearance  of 
anelectrotonus,  each  condition  acts  as  a stimulus. 

B.  The  law  for  inhibitory  nerves  is  similar.  Moleschott,  v.  Bezold,  and 
Donders  haA^'e  found  similar  results  for  the  Amgus,  Avith  this  difference,  that,  instead 
of  the  contraction  of  a muscle,  there  is  inhibition  of  the  heart. 

C.  For  sensory  nerves  also  the  result  is  the  same,  but  avc  must  remember  that 
the  perceptive  organ  lies  at  the  central  end  of  the  nerve,  Avhile  in  a motor  nerve  it 
is  at  the  periphery  (muscle).  Pfliiger  studied  the  effect  of  closing  and  opening 
a current  on  sensory  nerves  by  observing  the  reflex  movement  which  resulted. 
Weak  currents  cause  only  closing  contractions ; medium  currents  both  opening  and 
clo.sing  contractions  j strong  descending  currents  only  opening  contractions  and 
asceiiding  only  closing  contractions.  Weak  currents  applied  to  the  human  sl\in 
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Scheme  illustrating  Pfliiger’s  so-called  laAv  of  contraction  (Stirling). 
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f . Iw.lh  directions  of  the  current  only  at  closing;  i^trong  descend- 
causc  a sensation  uith  he  oveninn  • strong  ascendincj  currents  a sensation 

currents  a the  current  is  cIosmI,  there  is  prickly 

organs  (sensations  o£  light  and  sou.rd) 

hy  e oUa  contraction  is  proved  tlius—hy  fixing  one  eiid  of  the 

muscle  keepin"  it  tense,  so  that  it  cannot  shorten,  and  opening  and  elosin„  the 
"rl.;  at  tlds  mid.  The  end  of  the  muscle,  ivldch  is  fee  to  f “"J 

law  of  contraction  as  if  the  motor  nerve  were  stimulated  {v.  Le.old).  Un  closin 
the  current,  the  contraction  begins  at  the  cathode  ; on  opening  at  the  anode 

^ rEngelmami’s  Experiment. — In  order  to  demonstrate  that,  Avhen  a constant 
current  is  applied  to  a muscle,  stimulation  occurs  only  at  the  cathode  when  the 
current  is  made  (closed)  and  at  the  anode  when  it  .is 
broken  (opened),  suspend  a curarised  sartorius  of  a frog 
(fio-.  498,  K),  and  pass  through  its  upper  end  a constant 
current.  On  closing  the  current  the  contraction  takes 
place  at  the  cathode  and  the  muscle  contracts  towards 
(C),  but  at  break  it  contracts  at  the  anode  and  turns 

towards  (B).]  1 ,1  g 

E.  Hering  and  Bicdermann  showed  more  clearly  that 

both  the  dosing  and  opening  contractions  are  purely  'polar 
effects ; ■when  a wealc  current  applied  to  a muscle  is  made, 
the  first  effect  is  a small  contraction  limited  to  the 
cathodic  half  of  the  muscle.  Increase  of  the  current 
causes  increased  contraction,  which  extends  to  the  anode, 
but  which  is  Aveakcr  there  than  at  the  cathode ; at  the 
same  time,  the  muscle  remains  contracted  during  the  time 
the  current  is  made.  At  break,  the  contraction  begins  at 
the  anode ; even  after  breaking  the  current,  the  muscle  for  a time  may  remain 
contracted,  which  condition  ceases  on  making  the  current  in  the  same  direction. 
The  law  of  polar  stimulation  obtains  in  the  case  of  smooth  muscle,  e.g.,  in  the 
excised  uterus  and  intestines,  in  the  cutaneous  muscle  of  Avorms  and  holothurians. 
j\Iost  Ehizopoda  show  the  reverse  effect,  viz.,  the  anodic  action  on  closing  the 
current. 


Fig.  498. 

Scheme  of  Engelmaim’s 
experiment  on  the  sar- 
torius (R)  of  a frog. 


By  killing  the  end  of  a muscle  in  various  ways  the  excitability  is  diminished  near  this  part. 
Hence,  at  such  a place  the  polar  action  is  feeble  {van  Loan  ami  Eiujehnann,  Bicdermann). 
Touching  a part  with  extract  of  flesh,  potash,  or  alcohol  diminishes  locally  the  polar  action, 
while  soda  salts  and  veratrin  increase  it  {Bicdermann). 

Closing  Continued  Contraction. — The  moderate  continued  contraction,  which  is  sometimes 
observed  in  a muscle  wdiile  the  current  is  closed  (fig.  400,  0),  depends  upon  the  abnormal  pro- 
longation of  the  closing  contraction  of  the  cathode  when  a strong  stimulus  is  used,  or  during 
the  stage  of  dying,  or  in  cooled  winter  frogs  ; sometimes  the  opening  of  the  current  is 
accompanied  by  a similar  contraction  proceeding  from  the  anode  {Bicdermann).  This  tetanus 
is  also  due  to  the  summation  of  a series  of  simple  contractions  (§  298,  III.).  By  acting  on  a 
muscle  with  a 2 per  cent,  saline  solution  containing  sodic  carbonate,  the  duration  of  the  con- 
traction is  increased  considerably,  and  occasionally  the  muscle  contracts  rhythmically  (§  296) 
{Bicdermann). 

If  the  wliole  muscle  is  placed  in  the  circuit,  the  closing  contraction  is  strongest 
Avith  both  directions  of  the  current ; during  the  time  the  circuit  is  closed,  a con- 
tinued contraction  is  strongest  Avhen  the  current  is  ascending  ( Wundt). 

Inlribitory  Polar  Action  on  Muscle. — The  constant  current,  Avhen  applied  to 
a muscle  in  a condition  of  continued  and  sustained  contraction,  has  exactly  the 
opposite  effect  to  that  on  a relaxed  muscle.  If  liy  means  of  non-polarisablc  elec- 
trodes a constant  current  be  sent  through  the  long  axis  of  a muscle  in  a state  of 
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coiitiiiuecl  contraction,  after  i)oisnnino- Avitli  voratrin  or  tlirougli  the  contracted 
ventricle),  when  tlie  current  is  made,  it  causes  a relaxation  beginning  at  the  anode 
and  extending  to  tlie  other  parts;  on  breaking  tlie  current  applied  to  a muscle  in 
continued  contraction,  the  relaxation  proceeds  from  the  cathode. 

(- orrospoiuliiig  to  this  reniai'kable  phenoiuenoii,  ISiederniaiiu  iijund  as  regards  the  currents 
in  the  uuisele-suhstauce  lollowiiig  the  ordinary  la^\'■,  that  every  coiitracted  ]>art  is  negative  to 
every  passive  section  of  the  muscle.  Perliaps  the  experiment  of  Tawlow,  wlio  Ibund  ne°ve-iihres 
ill  the  adductor  muscle  of  the  mussel,  whose  stimulation  caused  relaxation  of  the  muscular 
contraction,  may  throw  some  light  on  this  rpiestion. 

Ritter’s  Opening  Tetanus. — If  a nerve  or  muscle  he  traversed  by  a constant 
current  for  some  time,  we  often  obtain  a prolonged  tetanus,  after  opening  the 
current  (Ritter’s  opening  tetanus,  1798).  It  is  set  aside  by  closing  the.original 
current,  while  closing  a current  in  the  opposite  direction  increases  it  (“Volta’s 
alternative”).  The  continued  passage  of  the  current  increases  the  excitability 
for  the  opening  of  the  current  in  the  same  direction,  and  for  the  closing  of  the 
reverse  current;  conversely,  it  diminishes  it  for  the  closing  of  the  current  in  the 
same  direction,  and  for  the  opening  of  the  reverse  current  ( Volta). 

According  to  Griitzner  and  Tigerstedt,  the  cause  of  the  opening  contraction  is  partly  due  to 
the  occurrence  of  polarising  after-currents  (§  333),  and  according  to  Hermann  to  a diminution 
of  the  anodic  positive  polarisation. 

Engelmann  and  Griinhagen  explain  the  occurrence  of  opening  and  closing  tetanus,  thus,  as 
due  to  latent  stimulations,  drying,  variations  of  the  temperature  of  the  prepared  nerves,  which  of 
themselves  are  too  feeble  to  cause  tetanus,  but  which  become  effective  if  an  increased  excitability 
obtains  at  the  cathode  after  closure,  and  at  the  anode  after  opening  the  current. 

Biedermann  showed  that,  under  certain  conditions,  two  successive  opening  contractions  can 
be  obtained  in  a frog’s  nerve-muscle  preparation,  the  second  and  later  one  corresponding  to 
Bitter’s  tetanus.  The  first  of  these  contractions  is  due  to  the  disappearance  of  anelectrotonus 
in  rHiiger’s  sense  ; the  second  is  explained,  like  Ritter’s  opening  tetanus,  in  Engelmann  and 
Griinhageii’s  sense. 

Simultaneous  action  of  the  constant  current  and  the  nerve-cun'ent.  — Action  of  two  currents. 
In  a nerve-muscle  preparation  used  to  jirove  the  law'  of  contraction,  of  course  a demarcation- 
current  is  developed  in  the  nerve  (§  334,  II.).  If  an  artificial  weak  stimulating  current  be 
applied  to  such  a nerve,  we  obtain  an  interference  effect  due  to  these  two  currents  ; closing  a 
weak  constant  current  causes  a contraction,  wdiich,  however,  is  not  properly  a closing  contrac- 
tion, but  depends  upon  the  opening  (or  derivation)  of  a branch  of  the  demarcation-current ; 
conversely,  the  opening  of  a weak  constant  current  may  excite  a contraction,  which  is  really  due 
to  the  closing  of  a side  branch  of  the  nerve-current,  in  a secondary  circuit  through  the  electrodes 
{liering,  Biedermann,  Griitzner). 

If  turn  induction  shocks  be  simultaneously  applied  to  a motor  nerve,  two  cases  are  possible. 
Either  the  one  shock  is  so  feeble  that  the  nerve  is  not  thereby  sufticiently  excited  to  cause  a 
contraction,  while  the  other  shock  causes  only  a feeble  contraction.  In  this  case,  the  sub- 
maximal  shock  plays  the  part  of  a weak  constant  current,  and  the  size  of  the  contraction 
depends  only  upon  whether  the  effective  stimulus  was  applied  in  the  area  of  the  anode  or  the 
cathode  of  the  submaximal  shock  {Sewall,  Griinhagen,  TV erigo).  If,  however,  unequal,  strong, 
induction  shocks,  each  of  which  is  effective — but  separated  from  each  other  on  account  of 
the  electrotonic  action — be  applied  to  an  nerve,  then  the  result  is  as  if  the  stronger  alone  was 
active.  The  feebler  w'ave  of  excitation  passes  completely  into  the  stronger  one  {Griinhagen, 
JVerigo). 


337.  TRANSMISSION  OF  NERVOUS  IMPULSES. —1.  If  a motor  nerve  be 
stimulated  at  its  central  end  (1)  a condition  of  excitation  is  set  up,  and  (2)  an 
impulse  is  transmitted  along  the  nerve  to  the  muscle  with  a certain  velocity.  The 
latter  depends  on  the  former  and  represents  the  function  of  conductivity.  The 
velocity  is  about  28  metres  [about  90  feet]  per  second  (?;.  Helmholtz),  and  for  the 
human  motor  nerves  33'9  [100  to  120  feet  per  second]  {v.  Helmholtz  and  Baxt). 

The  velocity  is  less  in  the  visceral  nerves,  e.g.,  in  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  vagus  8 -2 
metres  [26  feet]  {Chauveau) ; in  the  motor  nerves  of  the  lobster  6 metres  [18  feet]  {Iredcricq  and 

■van  de  Velde). 

Modifying  Conditions. — The  velocity  is  influenced  by  various  conditions : 
Temperature. — It  is  lessened  considerably  by  cold  (y.  Helmholht),  but  both  high 
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and  low  teiuperatuves  of  the  nerve  (above  or  below  5 to  2o  C.)  lessen  it 
and  Trojtzhjl  as  also  the  action  of  curare,  and  the  electi^toiuc  condition 
(v  Beyold).  The  condition  of  anelectrotonus  diminishes  the  velocity,  while  cath- 
electrotonus  increases  it  {Rutherford,  Wwult).  It  varies  also  with  the  len^h  of 
the  conducting  nen’e,  but  it  increases  with  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  (u.  Reim- 
lioltz  and  Bcixt),  although  not  at  first  {v.  Vintschc/o,u).  ^ 

• Methods.— V.  Helinlioltz  in  1850  estimated  the  velocity  of  the  nerve- impulse  in  a frog’s 
motor  nerve  by  a method  wliicli  is  not  now  usually  employed. 

[The  method  now  generally  used  is  that  shown  in  the  scheme,  fig.  499.  Use  a 
liendulum  or  spring  myograph 
(fig.  323),  and  suspend  in  a 
suitable  manner  a frog’s 
gastrocnemius  (m),  with  a long 
portion  of  the  sciatic  nerve  (IS^) 
dissected  out,  by  fixing  the 
femur  in  a clamp  (/),  while 
the  tendo  Achillis  is  fixed  to 
a lever,  ivhicli  inscribes  its 
movements  on  the  smoked 
glass  plate  (P)  of  the  myo- 
graiih;  place  the  key  of  the 
myograph  (2)  in  the  circuit 
with  the  battery  (B),  and  the 
])iimary  circuit  of  the  induc- 
tion machine  (I).  To  the  , Fig.  499. 

secondary  coil  (II),  attach  two  Scheme  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  nerve  energy,  f, 
■wires,  and  connect  them  with  clamp  for  femur  ; m,  muscle  ; N,  nerve  ; a,  near,  h,  re- 

a commutator  without  cross-  commutator  ; II,  secondary  ; I,  priniaij 

7 //~i\  n 7 spiral  of  induction  machine  13, ' battery  : 1,  2,  key  : 6, 

bars  (C).  Comiect  the  other  tooth  on  the  smoked  plate, 
binding  screws  of  the  com- 
mutator with  two  pairs  of  Avires,  arranged  so  that  one  pair  can  stimulate  the 
jierve  near  the  muscle  (a)  and  the  other  at  a distance  from  it  (b).  When  the 
glass  plate  flies  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  tooth  (3)  on  its  framework  opens 
the  ke}^  (2)  in  the  primary  circuit,  and  if  the  commutator  be  in  the  position 


Fig.  500. 

1,  curve  obtained  on  .stimulating  a nerve  (man)  near  the  muscle  ; 2,  when  the  stimulus  was 
applied  to  the  nerve  at  a distance  from  the  muscle  ; D,  vibrations  of  a tuning-fork  (250 
per  second). 

indicated,  then  the  induced  current  Avill  stimulate  the  nerve  at  a,  and  a curve 
Avill  be  obtained  on  the  glass  plate.  Rearrange  the  pendulum  as  before,  i.e., 
near  the  muscle,  close  the  key  in  the  primary  circuit,  but  turn  the  handle  of 
the  commutator,  and  allow  the  glass  plate  to  fly  again. 

This  time  the  induced  current  will  stimulate  the  nerve  at  b,  i.e.,  aAvay  from  the 
muscle,  and  a second  contraction,  a little  latef)'  than  the  first  one,  Avill  be  obtained. 
Register  the  velocity  of  the  glass  plate  by  means  of  a tuning-fork,  and  the  curve 
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500  «ltl,o„gl,  tins  cun-.™  obtained  on  a 

di&rait  nito.muUlio  cui-vcswcro  drau-u  on  abscfeic  at 

aiRcient  Ic^elb.  Iho  dinercncc  Letweeu  the  hogiiming  of  the  a (1)  and  b ('•>) 

curves  indicates  the  time  tliat  the  nerve-impulse  took  to  travel  from  to  a This 

Tis'  huowr'Tr  0 and  if  the  distance  between  the  points  « and 

bpOvn  ’ ^ calculation  is  a simple  one.  Suppose  the  stretch  of  nerve 

^ ""'"'I  2 inches,  mid-  the  time  reriuired  by  the  impulse  to 

o 1 ^ ,7»  a,  second,  then  we  have  the  simple  calculation— 

^ inches  : 1..  inches  : : : ^-g-  , or  80  feet  per  second.  In  fig.  500  the  experi- 

ment was  made  on  man ; the  curve  1 was  obtained  by  stimulating  the  nerve  near 
the  muscle,  and  2 when  the  nerve  was  stimulated  at  a distance  of  30  centimetres, 
iiie  interval  between  the  vertical  lines  corresponds  to  second,  i.e.,  the  time 
required  by  the  nerve-impulse  to  pass  along  30  centimetres  of  nerve,  which  is 
equal  to  a velocity  of  30  metres  (90  feet)  per  second.] 

In  man,  v.  Helndioltz  and  estimated  the  velocity  of  the  impulse  in  the  median  nerve 
by  causing  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  to  ivrite  off  theii-  contractions  on  a rapidly 

inyographique  ” of  Marey  (fig.  409)  may  be  used 
(S  70a).  ihe  ends  of  the  pince  are  applied  so  as  to  embrace  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  so  that  when 
the  muscles  contract,  the  increase  in  thickness  of  the  muscles  expands  the  pince,  which  acts  on 
a Ma,rey  s tambour,  by  which  the  movement  is  transmitted  to  another  tambour  provided  with 
a writing-style,  and  inscribing  its  movements  upon  a rapidly  moving  surface,  either  rotatory 
or  swinging.]  The  nerve  is  stimulated  at  one  time  in  the  axilla  and  again  at  the  wrist.  Two 
curves  are  obtained,  which,  of  course,  do  not  begin  at  the  same  time.  The  difference  in  time 
between  the  beginning  of  the  two  curves  is  the  time  taken  by  the  impulse  to  traverse  the  above- 
mentioned  length  of  nerve.  [The  time  is  easily  ascertained  by  causing  a tuniim-fork  of  a 
known  rate  of  vibration  to  write  its  movements  under  the  curves.]  ° 


According  to  Bernstein,  the  stimulus  Avhicli  traverses  the  motor  nerve  to  tlie 
end-plate  and  thus  excites  the  muscle,  must  last  on  an  average  0'0032  sec.  (frog). 

2.  In  the  sensory  nerves  of  man,  the  velocity  of  the  impulse  is  probably  about 
the  same  as  in  motor  nerves.  The  rates  given  vary  betw’een  94  to  30  metres  [280 
to  90  feet]  per  second  {v.  Helmholtz). 


Method  of  investigation. — Two  points  are  chosen  as  far  apart  as  possible,  and  at  unequal 
distances  from  the  brain,  and  they  are  successively  excited  by  a momentary  stimulus,  e.g.,  an 
opening  induction  shock  applied  successively  to  the  tip  of  the  ear  and  the  great  toe.  The 
moment  of  the  application  of  the  stimulus  is  indicated  on  the  registering  surface.  The  person 
experimented  on  is  provided  with  a key  in  connection  with  an  electric  arrangement,  by  which 
he  can  mark  on  the  registering  surface  the  moment  he  feels  the  sensation  in  each  case  (§  374). 

Pathological. — The  conduction  in  the  cutaneous  nerves  is  sometimes  greatly  delayed  in 
alterations  of  the  cutaneous  sensibility,  in  certain  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  (§  364).  The 
sensation  itself  may  be  unchanged.  Sometimes  only  the  conduction  for  painful  impressions  is 
retarded,  so  that  a painful  impression  on  the  skin  is  first  perceived  as  a tactile  sensation,  anil 
afterwards  as  pain,  or  conversely.  When  the  interval  of  time  between  these  two  sensations  is 
long,  then  there  is  a distinctly  double  sensation  [Naiinyn).  It  is  rarely  that  voluntary  move- 
ments ai’e  executed  mirch  more  slowly  from  causes  depending  on  the  motor  nerves,  but 
occasionally  the  time  between  the  voluntary  impulse  and  the  contraction  is  lengthened,  but 
there  may  be  in  addition  slower  or  longer  continued  contraction  of  the  muscle.  In  tabes 
dorsalis  or  locomotor  ataxia,  the  discharge  of  reflex  movements  is  delayed ; it  is  slower  Avith 
thermal  stimuli  (60°)  than  with  cold  ones  (0’5°  C.,  E%cald). 


338.  DOUBLE  CONDUCTION  IN  NERVES.— Conductivity  is  tliat  property 
of  a living  nerve  in  virtue  of  whicli,  on  tlie  application  of  a stimulus,  it  transmits 
an  impulse.  [The  nature  of  a nerve-impulse  is  entirely  unknown  ; Ave  may  con- 
A’^eniently  term  the  process  nerve-motion,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
nerve-energy  is  transmitted  by  some  sort  of  molecular  vibration.]  The  conductivity 
is  destroyed  by  all  influences  or  conditions  Avhich  injure  the  nerve  in  its  continuitt/ 
(section,  ligature,  compression,  destruction  by  chemical  agents) ; or  Avhich  abolish 
the  excitahilitij  at  any  part  of  its  course  (absolute  deprival  of  blood ; certain 
drugs,  e.g.,  curare  for  the  termination  of  motor  nerves ; also  strong  anelectrotonus, 
(§  335).  [If  a motor  nerve  be  ligatured,  and  then  the  nerve  be  stimulated  above 
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(3) 

(^) 


the  ligatured  point,  tlie  muscle  does  not  contract.  The  impulse  requires  integrity 
of  the  axis-cylinders  in  order  to  its  conduction.] 

[The  following  are  the  laws  of  conduction  in  a neive  . 

(1)  There  must  be  continuity  and  integrity  of  the  nerve. 

(2)  The  law  of  isolated  conduction. 

There  is  double  conduction  in  a nerve.  ...  , , . 

The  nerve-fibres  possess  independent  excitability,  and  the  result  ot_ 
stimulation  depends  on  the  structure  in  which  the  nerve-fibre  ends. 
If  the  fibre  ends  in  a muscle,  the  result  is  motion;  if  in  a gland, 
secretion ; in  certain  cells  of  the  brain,  sensation.] 

[Law  of  Isolated  Conduction. — Conduction  always  takes  place  only  in  the 
continuity  of  the  fibres  stimulated,  the  impulse  never  being  transferred  to  adjoining 

nerve-fibres.]  , . 

Double  Conduction  in  Nerves. — Although  apparently  conduction  in  motor 

nerves  takes  place  only  in  a centrifugal  direction  towards  the  muscles,  and  in 
sensory  nerves  in  a centripetal  direction,  f.e.,  towards  the  centre,  nevei  tireless, 
experiment  has  proved  that  a nerve  conducts  an  impulse  in  both  directions,  just  as 
in  a non-living  conductor.  If  a pure  motor  or  sensory  nerve  be  stimulated  in  its 
course,  an  impulse  is  propagated  at  the  same  time  in  a centrifugal  and  in  a centri- 
petal direction.  This  is  the  phenomenon  of  double  conduction” 

Proofs  of  Double  Conduction. — 1.  If  a nerve  be  stimulated,  its  electro-motive 
properties  are  affected  both  above  and  below  the  point  of  stimulation  (see  Negative 
Variation  in  Nerves,  § 332). 

2.  Electrical  Nerves. — If  the  posterior  free  end  of  the  electrical  centrifugal 
nerves  of  the  malapterurus  be  stimulated,  the  branches  given  off  above  the  point 
of  stimulation  are  also  excited,  so  that  the  whole  electrical  organ  discharges  its 
electricity  (Babuchin,  Mantey). 

3.  Kuline’s  Experiments. — (a)  The  sartorius  of  the  frog  has  no  nerve-fibres  at  its 
upper  and  lower  ends.  If  the  lo^ver  end  be  cut  off,  and  if  the 
lower  third  of  the  muscle  be  suspended  and  divided  vertically,  on 
stimulating  mechanically  one  apex  of  the  muscle,  then  the  impulse 
passes  in  the  motor  nerves  centripetally  to  the  place  where  the 
nerve-fibre  bifurcates  in  the  muscle,  and  from  thence  centrifugally 
into  the  other  or  non-stimulated  apex,  and  causes  it  to  contract. 

[(^/)  The  Grracilis  of  the  frog  is  divided  into  a larger  (L)  and 
smaller  portion  (K)  by  a tendinous  inscription  running  across 
it  (fig.  501).  The  nerve  (N)  enters  at  the  hilum  in  the  larger 
portion,  bifurcates,  and  gives  a branch  {k)  to  the  smaller  portion 
and  another  to  the  larger  portion  of  the  muscle.  Let  the  muscle 
be  cut  as  shown  in  fig.  501,  avoiding  injury  to  the  nerves,  so  that 
only  the  nerve-twig  (Ic)  connects  the  larger  and  smaller  portions  of 
the  muscle.  If  the  tongue  or  tip  of  muscle  (Z)  with  its  nerves 
be  stimulated,  contraction  occurs  both  in  L and  Iv,  which  is  due  to  centripetal 
conduction  in  the  motor  nerve.  The  nerve-fibres  divide  dichotomously  above 
where  the  nerves  are  given  off  to  the  portions  L and  K.] 

[If  the  inscription  be  left,  and  the  lower  tip  of  the  muscle  (which  is  devoid  of 
nerves)  be  stimulated,  only  the  lower  and  not  the  upper  part  twitches ; but  if  a 
part  of  the  muscle  containing  nerves  common  to  both  parts  be  stimulated,  then 
both  parts  of  the  muscle  contract.  This  also  proves  that  pure  muscular  excitation 
<Ioes  not  travel  backwards  from  the  muscle  to  the  nerves.  How  this  comes  about 
we  are  entirely  ignorant.] 

Tlie  following  experiments  used  to  be  cited  as  proofs,  but  they  do  not  stand  the 
test  of  criticism. 


Fig.  501. 

Kiilme’s  Gracilis 
experiment. 
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end  of  the  liiigiml  (Bidder),  then, 
several  months  after  the  union  and 
restitution  of  the  nerves,  stimu- 
lation of  the  central  end  of  the 
lingual  causes  contraction  in  the 
corresponding  half  of  the  tongue. 
Hence  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  lingual,  which  is  the  sensory 
nerve  of  the  tongue,  must  conduct 
the  impulse  in  a peripheral  direc- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  hypoglossal. 
This  c.vperiment  is  not  conclusive, 
as  the  trunk  of  the  lingual  receives 
high  up  the  centrifugal  fibres  from 
the  seventh,  viz.,  the  chorda 
tympani,  which  may  unite  with 
or  gi’ow  into  the  hypoglossal. 
I'urther,  if  the  chorda  be  divided 
and  allowed  to  degenerate  before 
the  above-described  experiment  is 
made,  then  no  contractions  occur 
ou  stimulating  the  lingual  above 
the  point  of  union  (§  349). 

5.  Bert’s  Experiment.  — Paul 
Bert  removed  the  skin  from  the  tip 
of  the  tail  of  a rat,  and  stitched 
it  into  the  skin  of  the  back  of 
the  animal,  where  it  united  with 
the  tissues.  After  the  first  union 
had  taken  place,  the  tail  Avas  then 
divided  at  its  base,  so  that  the 


Fi-t.  502. 


Fig.  503.  Fig.  50-f. 


uiviuuu  ai,  us  uase.  so  tnat  tne 
Double  sponge  rheophore.  Disc  rheophore.  Metallic  brush,  tail,  as  it  were,  grew  out  of  the 

skin  on  the  back  of  the  animal. 
On  stimulating  the  tail,  the  animal  exhibited  signs  of  sensation.  For  the  explanation  of  this 
experiment,  see  § 325. 


339.  ELECTEO-THERAPEUTICS— REACTION  OF  DEGENERATION. -Electricity  is  fre- 
quently  employed  for  therapeutical  purposes,  the  rapidly  interrupted  current  of  the  induction 
machine,  or  Faradic  cun’ent,  being  frequently  used  (especially  since  Duchenne,  1847),  the 
magneto-electrical  apparatus,  and  the  extra-current  apparatus.  The  constant  or  galvanic 
current  is  also  used,  especially  since  Remak’s  time,  1855  (§  330). 

I.  In  paralysis,  currents  are  applied,  either  to  the  muscles  themselves  (Duehenne), 

or  the  points  of  entrance  of  the  motor  nerves,  by  means  of  suitable  electrodes,  or  rheophores 
covered  with  sponge,  &c.,  and  moistened  (v.  Ziemssen). 

[Rheophores.  — Many  different  forms  are  used,  according  to  the  organ  or  paid  to  be  stimu- 
lated, or  the  effect  desired.  When  electricity  is  applied  to  the  skin  to  remove  auaisthesia, 
hypertesthesia,  or  altered  sensibility,  and  Ave  desire  to  limit  the  effect  to  the  skin  alone,  then 
the  rheophores  are  applied  dry,  and  are  usually  made  of  metal.  If,  hoAvever,  deeper-seated 
structures,  as  muscles  or  nerve-trunks,  are  to  be  affected,  the  skin  must  be  Avell  moistened  and 
softened  by  sponging  Avith  Avarm  Avater,  Avhile  the  rheophores  are  fitted  Avith  sponges  moistened 
Avith  common  salt  and  Avater,  Avhich  diminishes  the  resistance  of  the  skin  to  the  passage  of 
electricity  (figs.  502-504.] 

In  faradisiug  the  paralysed  muscle,  the  object  is  to  cause  artificial  movements  in  it,  and  thus 
prevent' the  degeneration  Avhich  it  Avould  otherwise  undergo,  merely  from  inaction.  If,  in 
addition  to  the  motor  nerves,  its  troiiihie  nerves  are  also  paralysed,  then  a muscle  atrophies, 
notAvithstanding  the  faradisation  (§  325,  4).  The  use  of  the  induced  current  also  improA’es  a 
liaralysed  muscle,  as  it  increases  the  blood-stream  through  it,  Avhile  it  aflects  the  metabolism 
of  the  muscle  reflexly.  In  addition,  Aveak  currents  may  restore  the  excitability  of  enfeebled 
nerves  (v.  Behold,  JSngehnann). 

The  figs.  504-508  indicate  the  positions  of  the  motor  points  of  the  extremities,  Avhere,  by 
stimulating  at  the  entrance  of  the  neiwe,  each  muscle  may  be  caused  to  contract  singly.  In  § 
349  the  motor  points  of  the  face,  and  in  § 347  those  of  the  neck,  are  indicated. 

The  constant  current  may  be  employed  as  a stimulus,  Avhen  it  is  closed  and  opened,  in  the 
form  of  an  interrupted  current,  by  altering  its  direction  and  increasing  or  diminishing  its 
intensity,  but  it  also  causes  a,2)olar  action.  On  dosing  the  current,  the  nerve  at  the  cathode  is 
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stimulated;  similarly,  on  ojwinifif  the  current,  at  the  anode  (§  336).  Thus,  when  the  current 
is  closed,  the  e.\citability  of  the  nerve  is  increased  at  the  cathode  (§  335),  \vhich  may  act 


II.  abduct,  digit,  min.  (N.  nlnaris.) 


M.  radial,  ext.  brev. 
M.  extens.  digit,  communis. 

M.  extons,  digit  min. 

M.  extens.  indicia. 

M.  abduct  polUc.  long. 

M.  extena.  poUic.  brev. 

M.  extens.  poll.  long. 


N.  radialis. 
M.  brachial  intern. 

M.  supinator  long. 

M.  radial,  ext  long. 


M.  triceps  (capui  oxt.) 
M.  triceps 
(caput  long.) 

M.  deltoideus 
(post,  half)- 

(N.  axillaris). 


Mm.  inteross.  dorsal.  I,  II,  HI,  et  IV. 

(N.  ulnaris.) 

Fig.  605. 

Motor  points  of  the  radial  nerve  and  the  muscles  supplied  by  it ; dorsal  surface. 


favourably  upon  the  nerve.  Increased  excitability  in  electrotonus  at  the  anode,  although 
feebler,  has  been  observed  during  percutaneous  galvanisation  in  man.  This  is  especially  the 


(dig.  ind.  et  niln.) 
M.  flex  poll, 
longus. 

\ medl' 

\ amis. 


M.  deltoideus  (ant.  hall)  N.  axillaris. 
N.  musculo-cutaneus. 

M.  biceps  brachil 


M.  brach.  anticus. 

N.  mediauus. 


M.  pronator  teres. 

M.  flex,  dlgitor.  comraun.  profuud 
M.  flex,  carpi  radialig. 

M.  flex,  digitur.  subllm. 


M.  abductor  polUc.  brer, 
ill.  opponens  polUcla. 

M.  flex.  poll.  brev. 

ir.  abductor  polUo.  b;  or. 
Mm.  lumbrica'es 
I et  ir. 


N.  ulnaris. 


M.  flexor  carpi  uluaris. 


N.  uluaris. 


Mm.  lumbt 
caleslll  etii 
M.  opponena  digit,  miu. 
M.  flexor  digit,  miu. 

M.  abductor  digit,  miu. 

M.  r.aimaris  brev 


Fig.  506. 


Motor  points  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves,  with  the  muscles  supplied  hy  them, 
case  by  icpeatedly  reveising  the  current,  sometimes  also  by  opening  and  closing,  or  even  with 
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a uniform  current.  If  the  increase  of  the  excitability  is  obtained,  then  the  direction  of  the 
current  increases  the  excitability  on  closing  the  reverse  current,  and  on  opening  tlie  one  in  the 
same  direction. 

Restorative  Effect  of  the  Constant  Current. — Further,  in  u-sing  the  constant  current,  we 
have  to  consider  its  restorative  effects,  especially  when  it  is  ascending.  R.  Heideiihaiu  found 
that  feeble  and  fatigued  muscles  recover  after  the  passage  of  a constant  current  through  them. 

Lastly,  the  constant  current  may  be  useful  from  its  catalytic  or  cataphoric  action  (§  328). 
The  effect  is  directly  upon  the  tissue  elements.  It  may  also  act  directly  or  reflexly  upon  the 
blood-  and  lymph-vessels. 

Faradisation  in  Paralysis. — If  the  primary  cause  of  the  paralysis  is  in  the  muscles  themselves, 
then  the  induced  current  is  generally  applied  directly  to  the  muscles  themselves  by  means  of 


M.  vastus  internus. 


JI.  extens.  digit,  comm. 
^ brevis. 


Mm.  Intcrossci  dorsales. 


N.  peroncus. 

M.  tibial.  antic. 
M.  exten.  dig.  com.  long. 

M.  peroncus  longus. 
M.  peroneus  brevis. 
M.  extens.  ballucis  long. 


M.  gastrocnem.  extern. 
M.  soleus. 


.M.  flexor  liallucis  long. 
M.  abductor  digiti.  min. 


-\I.  tensor  fasci®  lat® 
(Nn.  glut,  sup.) 


X.  obturator. 
JI.  pectineus. 

51.  adductor  magnus. 
51.  adduct,  longus. 


.M.  ciuadriceps  femeris 
(general  centre). 

M.  rectus  fomoris. 

M.  cruralls. 

M.  vastus  exteruus. 


X.  cruralis. 
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Fig.  507. 

Motor  points  of  the  peroneal  and  tibial  nerves  on  ^e  front  of  the  leg  , the  peioneal 
Motor  poiuc  i 

sponge  electrodes  (fig.  502) ; rvhile,  if  the  motor  nerves  slroiteS 

are  applied  over  them.  The  current  used  must  be  only  of  ’ 

contractions  are  injurious,  and  so  is  too  nerves,  or  to  the 

The  constant  current  may  also  be  applied  to  the  ° a rule,  the  cathode  is 

centres  of  the  latter,  or  to  both  nerve  sim^ 

lilaced  nearer  the  centre,  as  it  increases  the  e^cRabil  J • varied,  the  action  is  favoured, 

the  course  of  the  nerve,  or  when  the  strength  are  applied  along 

If  the  seat  of  the  lesion  is  in  the  central  nervous  system,  t 
the  vertebral  column,  or  on  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  course  01 
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1 1.1  1.1  o..  nn  n noiiit  ns  ncav  as  possible  to  the  supposed  scat  of 

time,  or  one  on  the  head  and  the  ot  1 . ^ applied  too  long. 

the  lesion.  The  cun-ent  must  *°P.  muscles 

Induced  v.  Constant  Current : interrupted)  and  the  constant  current, 

behave  quite  diflerently  as  regai^ls  the  ( p y ^ ^^gj.  ^he  physiological  fact  that 

This  is  called  the  “ reaction  of  degenerataon.  We  ^ g Animal  react 

a dying  nerve  attached  to  a muscle  {§  3 )>  j.  | non-curarised  muscles.  Baierlachei, 

much  less  strongly  to  rapidly  tlm  fa  contracted  but  feebly  to  the 

in  1859,  found  that,  in  a case  of  facial  being  used.  The  excitability 

induced  current,  but  very  but  may  disappear  on  recovery  taking 
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JI.  gluteus  mnximus 
(gvcot  scialic.) 


M.  solcus. 


M.  flex.  dig.  comm.  long. 
M.  flexor  liallucis  longus. 

X.  tiUiiTs. 


X.  peroneus. 


M.gastrocnem.(cnp.extr.). 
M.  gnstvocnem.  (cap.  int.). 


M.Wceps  fern.  (cap.  long.) 
(gvt.  sciat.). 


M.  Ijiceps  fern.  (cap.  flvev.) 
(gvt.  sciat.). 


X.  tibialis. 


X.  iscliiadicus. 


M.  adduct.  magnus(n.obt. 

M.  semitendinosus  (gvt. 
sciat.) 

JI.  semimembvanosus 
(gvt.  sciat.). 


) 


Fig.  508. 

Alotor  points  of  the  sciatic  nerve  and  its  branches  ; the  peroneal  and  tibial  nerves. 


the  momentary  closing  and  opening  of  the  induced  current  which  makes  the  contraction  of  the 
muscle  possible.  If  the  constant  current  be  broken  as  rapidly  as  the  Faradic  current  is  broken, 
then  the  constant  current  does  not  cause  contraction.  Conversely,  the  induced  current  may  be 
rendered  elfective  by  causing  it  to  last  longer.  We  may  also  keep  the  primary  circuit  of  the 
induction  machine  closed,  and  move  the  secondary  spiral  to  and  fro  along  the  slots.  Thus  we 
obtain  slow  gradations  of  the  induced  current  which  act  energetically  upon  curarised  muscles 
{Briicke).  Hence,  in  stimulating  a muscle  or  nerve,  we  have  to  consider  not  only  the  strength, 
but  also  the  duration  of  the  current,  just  as  the  dePection  of  the  magnetic  needle  depends  upon 
these  two  factors. 

[Galvanic  excitability  is  the  term  applied  to  the  condition  of  a nerve  or  muscle,  whereby  it 
responds  to  the  opening  or  closing  of  a continuous  current.  The  effects  differ  according  as  the 
current  is  opened  or  closed,  and  according  to  its  strength.  As  a rule,  the  cathode  causes  a 
contraction  chiefly  at  closure,  the  anode  at  opening  the  current,  while  the  cathode  is  the  stronger 
stimulus.  With  a weak  current,  the  cathode  ])roduces  a simple  contraction  on  closing  the 
current,  but  no  contraction  from  the  anode.  With  a medium  current,  we  get  with  the  cathode 
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opening  contraction,  wliile  the  anode  excites  feeble  opening 
and  closing  contractions.  With  a strong  current,  we  get  with  the  cathode  a tetanic  contiLtion 

[^le  law  of  contraction's  usually  expressed  by  the  following  formula  : -An  = anode 

Ca-cathode,  C = contraction,  enfeeble  contraction,  C'  = strong  contraction,  ,S  = closure  of 
nS^brSlTy”  wo  hfve—  Te  = tetanic  contraction-so  that,  expressing  the  above  state- 


Weak  currents  produce  Ca  S C ; 

Medium  „ „ Ca  S O',  An  S c.  An  0 c ; 

Strong  „ „ Ca  S Te,  An  S C,  An  0 C,  Ca  Or.] 

[Tjrpical  Reaction  of  Degeneration. — Wlieii  tlie  reaction  of  the  nerve  and 
muscle  to  electrical  stimulation  is  altered  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively, 
Ave  have  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  which  is  characterised  essentially  by  the 
following  conditions  : — The  excitability  of  the  mmcles  is  diminished  or  abolished 
for  the  haradic  current,  Avhile  it  is  increased  for  the  galvanic  current  from  the  3rd 
to  58th  day ; it  again  diminishes,  hoAvever,  Avith  variations,  from  the  72nd  to  80th 
day  ; the  anode  closing  contraction  is  stronger  than  the  cathode  closing  contraction. 
The  contractions  in  the  affected  muscles  occur  sloAvly  in  a peristaltic  manner, 
and  arc  local,  in  contrast  Avith  the  rapid  contraction  of  normal  muscle.  The 
diminution  of  the  excitability  of  the  nerves  is  similar  for  the  galvanic  and  Faradic 
currents.  If  the  reaction  of  the  nerves  be  normal  Avhile  the  muscle  during  direct 
stimulation  Avith  the  constant  current  exhibits  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  Ave 
speak  of  “partial  reaction  of  degeneration,”  Avhich  is  constantly  present  in  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy  {Erh). 

[The  “reaction  of  degeneration”  may  occur  before  there  is  actual  paralysis,  as  in  lead 
poisoning.  When  it  occurs  Ave  have  to  deal  Avith  some  alfection  of  the  nerve-fibres,  or  of  the 
trophic  nerve-cells.  When  it  is  established,  (1)  stimulation  of  the  nerve  Avith  Faradic  or 
galvanic  electricity  does  not  cause  contraction  of  the  muscle  ; (2)  direct  Faradic  stimulation  of 
the  muscles  does  not  cause  contraction  ; (3)  the  gah'anic  current  usually  excites  contraction  more 
readily  than  in  a normal  muscle,  so  that  the  muscle  responds  to  much  feebler  currents  than  act 
on  healthy  muscles,  but  the  contraction  is  longer  and  more  of  a tonic  character,  and  shoAvs  a 
tendency  to  become  tetanic.  The  electrical  excitability  is  generally  unaffected  in  paralysis  of 
cerebral  origin,  and  in  some  forms  of  spinal  paralysis,  as  primary  lateral  sclerosis  and  transverse 
myelitis,  but  the  “reaction  of  degeneration”  occurs  in  traumatic  paralysis,  due  to  injury  of  the 
nerve-trunlcs,  neuritis,  rheumatic  facial  paralysis,  lead  palsy,  and  in  affections  of  the  nerve-cells 
in  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.]  In  rare  cases  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles,  caused  by  applying  a Faradic  current  to  the  nerve,  folloAVS  a sloAV  peristaltic-like 
course — "Faradic  reaction  of  degeneration"  {E.  Reniak,  Erh). 

II.  In  Various  Fonns  of  Spasm  (spasms,  contracture,  muscular  tremor)  the  constant  cun-ent 
is  most  effective  [Remak).  By  the  action  of  anelectrotonus,  a pathological  increase  of  the 
excitability  is  subdued.  Hence,  the  anode  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  part  Avith  increased 
excitability,  and  if  it  be  a case  of  reflex  spasm,  to  the  points  AA'liich  are  the  origin  or  seat  of  the 
increased  excitability.  Weak  currents  of  uniform  intensity  are  most  effective.  The  constant 
current  may  also  be  useful  from  its  cataiiiiorie  action,  Avhereby  it  faA''ours  the  removal  of  irritants 
from  the  seat  of  the  irritation.  Further,  the  constant  curi’ent  increases  the  'coluntary  control 
over  the  affected  muscles.  In  spasms  of  central  origin,  the  constant  current  may  be  applied 
to  the  central  organ  itself.  Faradisation  is  used  in  spasmodic  affections  to  increase  the  vigour 
of  enfeebled  antagonistic  muscles.  Muscles  in  a condition  of  contracture  are  said  to  become 
more  extensible'under  the  influence  of  the  Faradic  current  {Remak),  as  a normal  muscle  is  more 
excitable  during  active  contraction  (§  301). 

In  Cutaneous  Anaesthesia,  the  Faradic  current  applied  to  the  skin  by  means  of  hair-brush 
electrodes  is  frequently  used  (fig.  504).  When  using  the  constant  current,  the  cathode  must  bo 
applied  to  the  parts  Avith  diminished  sensibility.  The  constant  current  alone  is  applied  to  the 
central  seat  of  the  lesion,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  Avhat  extent  the  occurrence  of  cathelectro- 
tonus  in  the  centre  affects  the  occurrence  of  sensation.  . , . , t 

III.  In  Hyperaesthesia  and  Neuralgias,  Faradic  currents  are  applied  with  the  object  of 
over-stimulating  the  hyper-sensitive  parts,  and  thus  to  benumb  them.  Besides  these  poAA-erful 
currents,  weak  currents  act  reflexly  and  accelerate  the  blood-stream,  increase  the  heart  s action, 
and  constrict  the  blood-vessels,  Avhile  strong  currents  causo_  the  opposite  effects  {0.  diaumann). 
Both  may  be  useful.  In  employing  the  constant  current  in  neuralgia  (Remak),  one  object  is 
by  exciting  anelectrotonus  in  the  hyper-sensitive  nerves,  to  cause  a diminution  of  the  excita- 
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bility.  According  to  the  iiatiu-o  of  case  mtalytic  and 

even  on  the  centre  itself,  and  the  cathode  J especially  in  recent  rheumatic 

cata2>honc  effects  also  are  most  iinpoitant,  for  by  me  emiducted  awav  from  the 

neuralgias,  the  irritating  inflammatory  products  are  distributed  a d ™ 

part.  °A  descending  current  is  transmitted  continuously  for  a tinm^^^^ 

and  in  recent  cases  its  eflccts  are  sometimes  7?]^  -Icq  acts  reflexly  on  the 

current  may  he  used  as  a culcDieous  stimulus,  while  the  Faiad 

have  ..aad.the  deeWe  fao,„  de" 
of  aiia?sthesia,  facial  paralysis,  and  paralysis  agitans.  In  some  case  1 current, 

can  ho  made  to  contract  with  the  electric  spark,  which  do  not  con  1 fi;«finmiish  deatli 

[Electricity  is  sometimes  used  to  distinguish  real  from  feigned  disease,  01  « 

from  a condition  of  trance.]  , „ „ , •„  ..oUmnn 

Galvano-cautery.— The  electrical  current  is  used  for  thermal  purposes,  as  111  theoahano- 

'^^Galvano-Pimcture.— The  electrolytic  properties  of  electrical  currents  are  employed  to  cause 
coagulation  in  aneurisms  or  varix.  [If  the  electrodes  from  a constant  battery  in  action  be 
inserted  in  an  aneurismal  sac,  after  a time  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  deposited  111  the  sae,  \\  hereby 
the  cavity  of  the  aneurism  is  gradually  filled  up.  A galvanic  current  passed  through  dehbrinated 
blood  causes  the  formation  of  a coagulum  of  proteid  matter  at  the  positive  pole  and  bubbles  oi 
gas  at  the  negative  (p,  463.)] 


340.  ELECTRICAL  CHARGING  OF  THE  BODY.  — Saussure  investigated  by  means  of  the 
electroscope  the  charge  ” of  a person  standing  on  an  insulated  stool,  ihe  phenomena  obsei  ved 
by  him,  which  were  always  inconstant,  were  due  to  the  fi'ictiou  of  the  clothes  upon  the  skin, 
Gardini,  Hemmer,  Ahrens  (1817),  and  Nasse  regarded  the  body  as  normally  charged  with 
2}osilive  electricity,  while  Sjbsten  and  others  regarded  it  as  negatively  charged.  Most  probably 
all  these  phenomena  are  due  to  friction,  and  are  modified  eftects  of  the  air  in  contact  with  the 
heterogeneous  clothing  {UanTcel).  A strong  charge  resulting  in  an  actual  spark  has  freq^uently 
been  described.  Cardauus  (1553)  obtained  sparks  from  the  tips  of  the  hair  of  the  head. 
According  to  Horsford  (1837),  long  sparks  were  obtained  from  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  a 
nervous  woman  in  O.xford,  when  she  stood  upon  an  insulated  carpet.  Sparks  have  often  been 
observed  on  combing  the  hair,  or  stroking  the  back  of  a cat  in  the  dark.  Freshly  voided  urine 
is  negatively  electrical  {Vasalli-Eandi,  Volta) ; so  is  the  freshly  formed  web  of  a spider,  while 
the  blood  is  positive. 


341.  COMPARATIVE — HISTORICAL. — Electrical  Fishes. — Some  of  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  connected  with  animal  electricity  are  obtained  in  electrical  fishes,  of  which  there  are 
about  fifty  species,  including  the  electrical  eel,  or  Gymnotus  electricus,  of  the  lagoons  of  the 
region  of  the  Orinoco  in  South  America — it  may  measure  over  7 feet  in  length — the  Torpedo 
marmorata,  and  some  allied  species,  30  to  70  centimetres  [1  to  feet],  in  the  Adriatic  and 
Mediterranean,  the  Malapterurus  electricus  or  thunderer  fish  of  the  Arabs,  a native  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Niger,  and  the  Mormyrus,  allied  to  the  pike,  also  of  the  Nile  river.  [Rhinobatis 
electricus  of  the  Brazilian  seas,  and  Trichiurus  electricus'of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Raia  batis, 
or  Skate  of  our  own  shores.  Fifty  species  of  fishes  are  believed  to  possess  electrical  organs.]  By 
means  of  special  electrical  organs  {Rcdi,  1666),  these  animals  can  in  part  voluntarily  (gymnotus 
and  malapterurus),  and  in  part  reflexly  (torpedo),  give  a very  powerful  electrical  shock.  The 
electrical  organ  consists  of  “compartments”  of  various  forms,  separated  from  each  other  bj' 
connective-tissue,  and  filled  with  a jelly-like  substance,  which  the  nerves  enter  on  one  surface 
and  ramify  to  jwoduce  a plexus.  From  this  plexus  there  proceed  branches  of  the  axial  cylinder, 
which  end  in  a nucleated  plate,  the  “electrical  plate”  {Bilharz,  M.  Schulze).  AVhen  the 
“ electrical  nerves  ” proceeding  to  the  organ  are  stimulated,  an  electrical  discharge  is  the  result. 

Torpedo. — The  electrical  organs  are  two  in  number  and  lie  immediately  under  the  skin  later- 
ally on  each  side  of  the  head,  reaching  as  far  as  the  pectoral  fins.  [Each  electrical  organ  consists 
of  about  800  hexagonal  prisms  placed  vertically  between  the  abdominal  and  dorsal  integument, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  membranous  septa.  Each  prism  is  composed  of  about  600  plates, 
which  are  placed  horizontally,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  thin  membranes.  Thus  there 
are  about  1,000, 000  electrical  j^hites,  each  of  which  is  supplied  by  a branch  of  a nerve-fibre.  ] Each 
nerve-fibre  on  reaching  a prisin  divides,  according  to  Wagner,  into  a “ tuft  ” of  fine  nerve-fibrils, 
a fibril  running  to  each  plate  in  the  column.  The  fibrils  divide  dichotomously  in  the  plate,  and 
the  finer  twigs  anastomose  with  each  other.  The  electric  organs  are  developed  from  and  replace 
the  outer  gill-muscles  of  the  fifth  gill  arch.  The  electrical  organs  receive  several  nerves,  which 
ari.se  from  the  lobus  electricus  between  the  corpora  (piadrigemina  and  the  medulla  oblpngata, 
and  also  branches  from  the  trigeminus.  The  plates,  which  do  not  increase  in  nnmber  with  the 
growth  of  the  animal  {Delle  Ghiajc,  Bahuchin),  lie  horizontally,  Avhile  the  nerve-fibres  enter 
them  on  their  dorsal  surfaces,  the  eurrent  in  the  fish  being  from  the  abdominal  to  the  doi  sal  sur- 
face {Oalvani). 
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Ill  Malaptenirus,  tl>o  organ  surromuls  tlie  entire  bod}%  e.xcept  theliend  and  fins,  like  a mantle, 
and  each  half  of  it  receives  only  ono  nerve-libro  (p.  654),  whose  axis-cylinder  arises  near  the 
medulla  oblongata  from  one  gigantic  ganglionic  cell  (Bilharz),  and  is  composed  of  protoplasmic 
processes  (Fntsch).  The  plates  are  also  vertical,  and  receive  their  nerves  from  the  posterior 
surface.  The  direction  of  the  current  is  descending  in  the  fish  during  the  discharge  {dti  Bois- 
licymond). 

In  Gymnotirs,  the  electrical  organ  consists  of  several  rows  of  columns  arranged  along  both 
sides  of  the  spinal  column  of  the  animal  under  the  skin  as  far  as  the  tail.  [There  are  four 
electrical  organs,  two  on  each  side,  stretching  from  the  pectoral  fins  to  near  the  tail.]  It  receives 
on  the  anterior  surface  several  branches  from  the  intercostal  nerves.  Besides  this  large  organ 
there  is  a smaller  one  lying  on  both  sides  above  the  anal  fins.  Here  the  plates  are  vertical,  and 
the  direction  of  the  electrical  current  in  the  fish  is  ascending,  so  that  of  course  it  is  descending 
in  the  surrounding  water  {Faraday,  dio  Bois-Beymond).  [The  plates  arise  from  embryonic  muscle. 
The  nerve-cells  from  which  the  electrical  nerves  spring  are  arranged  along  the  spinal  cord,  form- 
ing a special  column.] 

[In  Raia  batis,  or  the  Skate,  a fusiform  electrical  organ  exists  under  the  skin  on  each  side 
of  the  tail  {Sta^'k),  consisting  of  a number  of  longitudinal  discs  ; the  discs  are  arranged  in  rows, 
and  have  one  surface  (flat)  looking  forwards,  and  the  other  backwards,  .showing  a number  of 
alveolar  depressions.  The  anterior  surface  is  covered  with  a nervous  layer,  into  which  numerous 
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Fig.  509. 

Vertical  section  of  part  of  the  electrical  organ  of  a skate. 

sists  of  fine  laminte  parallel  to  its  surface.  „„oo1pb  in  which  the  nerve- 
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active  ov  ilcacl,  acid  ; and  lastly,  they  contain  a substance  related  to  myosin  which  coagulates 
after  death  (§  29^—lFeyl).  The  organs  manifest  fatigue;  they  have  a “latent  period 
of  0*016  second,  while  one  shock  of  the  organ  (comparable  to  the  current  in  an  active  muscle) 
lasts  0'07  second.  [Sanderson  and  Gotch  found  the  latent  period  in  curarised  torpedos  = sec.  J 
About  twenty-five  of  these  shocks  go  to  make  a discharge,  which  lasts  about  0*23  second,  rhe 
discharge,  like  tetanus,  is  a discontinuous  process  (Marey).  Mechanical,  chemical,  thermal,  and 
electrical  stimuli  cause  a discharge  ; a single  induction  shock  is  not  effective  (Sachs).  During 
the  electrical  discharge  the  current  traverses  the  muscles  of  the  animal  it.self ; the  latter  contract 
in  the  torpedo,  while  they  do  not  do  so  in  the  gyrnnotus  and  malapterurus  during  the  discharge 
(Stcino)').  A torpedo  can  give  about  fifty  shocks  per  minute  ; it  then  becomes  fatigued,  and 
requires  some  time  to  recover  itself.  It  may  only  partially  discharge  its  organ  (Al.  v.-  Htimholdt, 
Sachs).  Cooling  makes  the  organ  less  active,  while  heating  it  to  22°  C.  makes  it  more  so.  The 
organ  becomes  tetanic  with  strychnin  (Becquercl),  while  curare  paralyses  it  (Sachs).  Stimulation 
of  the  electrical  organ  of  the  torpedo  causes  a discharge  (Matteucci) ; cold  retards  it,  while  sec- 
tion of  the  electrical  nerves  paralyses  the  organ.  The  electrical  fishes  themselves  are  but  slightly 
affected  by  very  strong  induction  shocks  transmitted  through  the  water  in  which  they  are 
swimming  (du  Bois-Eeymond).  The  substance  of  the  electrical  organs  is  singly  refractive  ; 
excised  portions  give  a current  during  rest,  which  has  the  same  direction  as  the  shock  ; tetanus 
of  the  organ  weakens  the  current  (Sachs,  du  Bois-Beymond).  Perhaps  the  electrical  organs  of 
malapterurus  is  evolved  from  modified  cutaneous  glands  (Fritsch). 

[In  the  torpedo,  the  organ  seems  to  be  to  a certain  extent  under  the  control  of  the  will. 
Direct  stimulation  of  the  electric  lobe  causes  a discharge  in  the  electric  organ  of  its  own  side  ; 
the  organ  may  be  discharged  reflexly  (i.e.,  by  stimulating  any  part  of  the  animal’s  skin,  and 
also  indirectly  by  stimulating  the  electrical  nerve  passing  to  the  organ.  The  “ reflex  discharge  ” 
consists  of  a succession  of  shocks.  The  dischai’ge  of  an  organ  is  comparable  to  tetanus  of  a 
muscle,  and  the  individual  shocks  composing  it  to  the  single  contractions  that,  when  superposed, 
constitute  tetanus.  Curare  has  no  effect  on  the  excitation  of  the  organ  through  its  nerve 
(Moreau).  According  to  Pacini  the  nerves  are  always  distributed  to  the  electric  plate  on  the 
side  which  becomes  negative  in  the  discharge.] 

Historical. — Richer  (1672)  made  the  first  communication  about  the  gyrnnotus.  Walsh 
(1772)  made  investigations  on  the  torpedo,  on  its  discharge,  and  its  power  of  communicating  a 
shock.  J.  Davy  magnetised  particles  of  steel,  caused  a deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and 
obtained  electrolysis  with  the  electrical  discharge.  Becquerel,  Brechet,  and  Matteucci  studied 
the  direction  of  the  discharge.  Al.  v.  Humboldt  described  the  habits  and  actions  of  the  gym- 
notus  of  South  America.  Hausen  (174-3)  and  de  Sauvages  (1744)  supposed  that  electricity 
was  the  active  force  in  nerves.  The  actual  investigations  into  animal  electricity  began  with  G. 
Aloisio  Galvani  (1791),  who  observed  that  frogs’  legs  connected  with  an  electrical  machine  con- 
tracted, and  also  when  they  were  touched  with  two  different  metals.  He  believed  that  nerves 
and  muscles  generated  electricity.  Alessandro  Volta  ascribed  the  second  experiment  to  the 
electrical  current  produced  by  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals,  and  therefore  outside  the  tissues 
of  the  frog.  The  contraction  without  metals  described  by  Galvani  was  confirmed  by  Alex.  v. 
Humboldt  (1798).  Pfaff  (1/93)  first  observed  the  effect  of  the  direction  of  the  current  upon  the 
contraction  of  a frog  s leg  obtained  by  stimulating  its  nerve.  Bunzen  made  a galvanic  pile  of 
frogs  legs.  The  whole  subject  entered  on  a new  jfliase  with  the  construction  of  the  galvano- 
meter and  since  the  introduction  of  the  classical  methods  devised  by  du  Bois-Reymond,  i.e., 
from  1843  onwards.  [The  more  recent  investigations  on  electrical  organs  have  been  made  by 
Ranvier,  Marey,  Sanderson,  Gotch  and  Ewart.] 


Physiology  of  the  Peripheral  Nerves. 


342.  FUNCTIONAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  NEEVE-FIBRES.— As  nerve- 
fibres,  on  being  stininlated,  are  capable  of  conducting  impulses  in  both  directions 
(§  338),  it  is  obvious  that  the  physiological  jwsition  of  a nerve-fibre  must  depend 
essentially  upon  its  relations  to  the  peripheral  end-organ  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
central  connection  on  the  other.  Thus  each  nerve  is  distributed  to  a special 
area  within  which,  under  normal  circumstances,  in  the  intact  body,  it  performs  its 
functions.  This  function  of  the  individual  nerves,  determined  by  their  anatom- 
ical connections,  is  called  their  “specific  energy.”  Xerve-fibres  arc  classified  as 
follows : — 

I.  Centrifugal  or  Efferent  Nerves. 

[Efferent  fibres  are  those  fibres  that  carry  impulses  from  the  centre,  I'.e.,  the 
central  nervous  system,  to  the  periphery.] 

(a)  Motor. — Those  nerve-fibres  Avhose  peripheral  end-organ  consists  of  a muscle, 
the  central  ends  of  the  fibres  being  connected  witli  nerve-cells  : — 


1.  Motor  fibres  of  striped  muscle  (§§  292-320). 

2.  Motor  nerves  of  the  heart  (§  57). 

3.  Motor  nerves  of  smooth  muscle,  e.g.,  the  intestine  (§  171).  The  vaso-motor  nerves  are 
specially  treated  of  in  § 371. 

(b)  Secretory. — Those  nerve-fibres  whose  peripheral  end-organ  consists  of  a 
secretory  cell,  the  central  ends  of  the  fibres  being  connected  with  nerve-cells. 

Examples  of  secretory  nerves  are  the  secretory  nerves  for  saliva  (§  145),  and  those  for  sweating 
(§  289  II.)  [It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  fibres  not  unfrequently  lie  in  the 
same  sheath  with  other  nerve-fibres,  so  that  stimulation  of  a nerve  may  give  rise  to  several 
results,  according  to  the  kind  of  nerve-fibres  present  in  the  nerve.  Thus,  the  secretory  aiul 
vaso-niotor  nerves  of  glands  may  be  excited  simultaneously.] 

(c)  Trophic. — The  end-organs  of  these  nerve-fibres  lie  in  the  tissues  themselves, 
and  are  as  yet  unknown.  These  nerves  are  called  trophic,  because  they  are 
supposed  to  govern  or  control  the  normal  metabolism  of  the  tissues. 

In  some  tissues,  we  know  of  a direct  connection  of  their  elements  with  nerve-fibres,  which 
may  influence  their  nutrition.  Nerves  are  connected  with  the  corneal  corpuscles  (§  201,  / 
with  the  pigment-cells  of  the  frog’s  skin  {Ehrmann),  the  connective-tissue  corpusc  es  of  the 
serous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  frog,  and  the  cells  around  the  stomata  of  lymphatic 

surfaces  (i?  196,  5)  {E.  F.  Hoffmann).  . p i 

Trophic  Influence  of  Nerves.— The  trophic  functions  of  certain  nerves  are  refened  to  as 

under  :-On  the  influence  of  the  trigeminus  on  the  eye,  the  ° 

and  nose,  the  face  (S  347)  ; the  influence  of  the  vagus  on  the  lungs  (§  3o2) , motor  neives  on 

muscle  (§  307) ; nerve-centres  on  nerve-fibres  (§  325,  4)  ; certain  central  organs  upon  certain 

^^Sion  of  ^certain  nerves  influences  the  growth  of  the  bones.  H.  Nasse  cm? 

section  of  their  nerves,  the  bones  showed  an  absolute  diminution  of  all  then  f 

rtiTuelits  iXile  there  was  an  increase  of  the  fat.  Section  of  the  spermatic  nerve  is  ollou  cd  by 
dlieneration  of  the  testicle  {Ndlaton,  Obolenski/).  After  extirpation  of  their  secretoiy  nenes. 
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tliere  is  degeneration  of  tlie  snb-maxUlai-y  glands  (p.  249).  Section  of  tlic  nerves  of  the  cock’s - 
comb  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  tliat  organ  {Lcgros,  After  section  of  the  2n<l 

cervical  nerve  in  rabbits  and  cats,  tlie  liair  falls  oil  the  ear on  that  side  {Joseph). ^ Section  or  the 
cervical  sympathetic  nerve  in  yoking,  growing  animals  is  followed  by  a more  rapid  ^’owth  of  the 
ear  upon  that  siCiG  {Bidder,  Slirling,  Strieker),  also  of  the  hair  on  that  side  {Schiff,  Stiilvug)  , 
while  it  is  said  that  the  corresponding  half  of  the  brain  is  smaller,  which,  perhaps,  is  due  to 
tlie  pressure  from  the  dilated  blood-vessels  {Brown-Sdquard).  _ . . 

Blood-Vessels. — Lewaschew  found  that  prolonged  unintorupted  stimulation  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  of  dogs,  by  means  of  chemical  stimuli  [threads  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid],  caused  hyper- 
trophy of  the  lower  limb  and  foot,  together  with  the  formation  of  aiieurismal  dilatations  upon 
the  blood-vessels. 

Skin  and  Cutaneous  Appendages. — In  man,  stimulation  or  paralysis  of  nerves,  or  degeneration 
of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  not  unfreqiiently  followed  by  changes  in  the  jiigmenta- 
tion  of  the  skin,  in  the  nails,  in  the  hair  and  its  mode  of  gi'owth  and  colour  {Jarisch).  [Injury 
to  the  brain,  as  by  a fall,  sometimes  results  in  paralysis  of  the  hair-follicles,  so  that,  after  .such 
an  injury,  the  hair  is  lost  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  body.]  Sometimes  there  may  be  erup- 
tions upon  the  skin,  apparently  traumatic  in  their  origin  {v.  Barenspning).  Sometimes  there  is 
a tendency  to  decubitus  (§  379),  and  in  some  rare  cases  of  tabes,  there  is  a peculiar  degeneration 
of  the  joints  (Charcot’s  disease).  The  changes  which  take  place  in  a nerve  separated  from  its 
centre  are  described  in  § 325. 

[Trophoneuroses. — Some  of  the  chief  data  on  which  the  existence  of  trophic  nerves  is  assumed 
are  indicated  above.  There  are  many  pathological  conditions  referable  to  diseases  or  injuries  of 
nerves.] 

[Muscles. — As  is  well  known,  paralysis  of  a motor  nerve  leads  to  simple  atrophy  of  the 
corresponding  muscle,  provided  it  be  not  e.xercised  ; but  when  the  motor  ganglionic  cells  of  the 
anterior  horn  of  grey  matter,  or  the  eorresponding  cells  in  the  crus,  pons,  and  medulla,  are 
destroyed,  there  is  an  active  condition  of  atrophy  with  proliferation  of  the  muscular  nuclei. 
Progi'essiye  muscular  atrophy,  or  wasting  palsy,  is  another  trophic  change  in  muscle,  whereby 
either  individual  muscles,  or  groups  of  muscles,  are  one  after  the  other  paralysed  and  become 
atro])hied.  ^ In  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis,  there  is  cirrhosis  or  increased  development  of 
the  connective-tissue,  with  a diminution  of  the  true  muscular  elements,  so  that  although  the 
muscles  increase  in  bulk  their  power  is  diminished.] 

[Cutaneous  Trophic  Affections. — Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  red 
patches  or  erythema,  urticaria  or  nettle-rash,  some  forms  of  lichen,  eczema,  the  bullte  or  blebs 
of^  pemphigus,  and  some  forms  of  ichthyosis,  each  of  which  may  occur  in  limited  areas  after 
injury  to  a nerve  or  its  spinal  or  cerebral  centre.  The  relation  between  the  cutaneous  eruption 
and  the  distribution  of  a nerve  is  sometimes  very  marked  in  herpes  zoster,  which  frequently 
follows  the  distribution  of  the  intercostal  and  supraorbital  nerves.  Glossy  skin  {Paget,  Weir 
Mitchell)  is  a condition  depending  upon  impaired  nutrition  and  circulation,  and  due  to  injuries 
of  nerves.  The  skin  is  smooth  and  glossy  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  certain  nerves,  while 
the  wrinkles  and  folds  have  disappeared.  In  myxoedema,  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  other 
oigans  are  infiltrated  with,  while  the  blood  contains,  mudn.  The  fsubcutaneous  tissue  is 
swollen,  and  the  patient  looks  as  if  suffering  from  renal  drop)sy.  There  is  marked  alteration 
ot  the  cerebral  faculties,  and  a condition  resembling  a “ cretinoid  state  ” such  as  occurs  after  the 
exci.sion  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Victor  Horsley  has  shown  that  a similar  condition  occurs  in 
monkeys  after  excision  of  the  thyroid  gland  (§  103,  III.).  Laycock  described  a condition  of 
nervous  cedenia  lyhich  occurs  in  some  cases  of  hemiplegia,  and  apparently  it  is  independent  of 
renal  or  cardiac  disease.]  j i 

min-'®?  r®  i"  the_  colour  of  the  skin  depending  on  nervous  affections,  including 

localised  leucoderma  where  circumscribed  patches  of  the  skin  are  devoid  of  pi<nnent  The 
pigmentation  of  the  skin  in  Addison’s  disease  or  bronzed  skin,  which  occurs  in^  s^me  cases  of 
disea.se  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  may  be  partly  nervous  in  its  origin,  more  especially  when  we 
consider  the  remarkable  pigmentation  that  occurs  around  the  nipple  and  soiiL  othe^-  parts  of 
the  body  during  pregnancy  and  in  some  uterine  and  ovarian  affections  ^ 

In  anaesthetic  leprosy,  the  anaesthesia  is  due  to  the  disease  of  the  nervous  structure  which 
re.siilts  111  disturbance  of  motion  and  nutrition.  Amongst  other  rema  Se^d^^^^^^^^ 


and  inattention  to  cleanliness,  combined  with  some  defopf  nf +1,0  ' 'I'i- 11 


when 


WNe.,'IdIn™S‘m  ‘1“'  co.Klilics; 
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luovo  in  tlio  niuUllo  lino  in  the  sacral  region  ; while  in  unilateral  spinal  lesions  it  occurs  not  on 
the  paralysed,  but  on  the  anresthetic  side,  a fact  which  seems  to  show'  that  the  trophic,  like  the 
sensory  fibres,  decussate  iu  the  cord  (A’oss).] 

[There  arc  other  forms  due  to  nervous  disease,  including  symmetrical  gangrene  and  local 
asphyxia  of  the  terminal  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  toes,  nose,  and  external  ear,  caused  perhaps 
by  spasm  of  the  small  arterioles  (Raynaud’s  disease)  ; and  the  still  more  curious  condition  of 
perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot.  Htemorrhage  of  nervous  origin  sometimes  occurs  in  the  skin, 
including  those  that  occur  iu  locomotor  ataxia  after  severe  attacks  of  pain,  and  haematoma 
aurium,  or  the  insane  ear,  which  is  specially  common  in  general  paralytics.] 

(cl)  [Inliibitory  nerves  arc  tliosc  nerves  which  modify,  inhibit,  or  .suppress  a 
motor  or  secretory  act  already  in  progress.] 

Take  as  an  example  the  effect  of  the  vagus  upon  the  action  of  the  heart.  Stimulation  of 
the  peripheral  end  of  the  vagus  causes  the  heart  to  stand  still  in  diastole  (§  85) ; see  also  the 
effect  of  the  splanchnic  upon  the  intestinal  movements  (§  161).  The  vaso-dilator  nerves,  or 
those  whose  stimulation  is  followed  by  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  area  which  they 
supply,  are  referred  to  especially  in  § 237. 

[There  is  the  greatest  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  and  mode  of  action  of  inhibitory  nerves, 
but  take  as  a type  the  vagus  which  depresses  the  function  of  the  heart,  as  show’n  by  the  slower 
rhythm,  diminution  of  the  contractions,  relaxation  of  the  muscular  tissue,  low'ering  of  the 
excitability  and  conduction.  These  phenomena  are  not  due  to  exhaustion.  Gaskell  points  out 
that  the  action  is  beneficial  in  its  after-effects,  so  that  this  nerve,  although  it  causes 
dimiuished  activity,  is  followed  by  repair  of  function  ; hence,  he  groups  it  as  an  anabolic  nerve, 
the  outward  symptoms  of  cessation  of  function  indicating  that  constructive  chemical  changes 
are  going  on  in  the  tissue.] 

(e)  Thermic  and  electrical  nerves  have  also  been  surmised  to  exist. 

[Gaskell  classifies  the  efferent  nerves  differently.  Besides  motor  nerves  to 
striped  muscle,  he  groups  them  as  follows  : — 


1.  Nerves  to  vascular  muscles. 

[a)  Vaso -motor,  i.e.,  vaso-constrictors ; aceelerators  and  augmentors  of  the  heart. 

(6)  Vaso-inhibitory , i.e.,  vaso-dilators ; and  inhibitors  ot  the  heart. 

2.  Nerves  of  the  visceral  muscles. 

(ft)  Visccro-motor. 

(b)  Viscero-inhibitory. 

3.  Glandular  nerves.] 

[Other  terms  are  applied  to  nerves  with  reference  to^  the  chemical  changes 
they  excite  in  a tissue  in  Avhich  they  terminate.  The  ordinary  metabolism  is  the 
resultant  of  tivo  processes — one  constructive,  the  other  destructive,  or  of  assimila- 
tion and  dissimilation  respectively.  The  former  process  is  anabolism,  the  latter 
katabolism.  A motor  nerve  excites  chemical  destructive  changes  in  a muscle,  and 
is  so  far  the  kataholic  nerve  of  that  tissue  ] secretory  nerves  are  also  katabolic  in 
this  sense  : in  the  same  way  the  sympathetic  to  the  heart,  by  causing  nioie  lapic 
contraction,  is  also  a katabolic  nerve,  while  the  vagus,  as  it  arrests  the  ® a^tiOT 
and  brings  about  a constructive  metabolism  of  the  cardiac  tissue,  is  an  anaDOUC 
nerve,  and  so  are  the  inhibitory  nerves  of  the  blood-vessels  and  le  Mscera 

[Gas/cell).^ 

II.  Centripetal  or  Afferent  Nerves. 

[Afferent  nerve-fibres  are  those  fibres  that  carry  impulses  from  the  periphery  to 

the  centre,  usually  the  central  nervous  system.]  , • i i , -r  onor-inl 

(a)  Sensory  nerves  (sensory  in  the  narrower  sense),  which  by  means  of  special 

end-organs  conduct  sensory  impulses  to  the  central  nervous  system, 
lb)  Nerves  of  Special  Sense. 

(c)  Reflex  or  Excito-motor  Nerves.— When  the  periphery  of  one  of  these  nerves 
is  stimulated  an  impulse  is  set  up  ivhich  is  conducted  by  them  to  a nerve-centre, 
from  whence ’it  is  trinsferred  to  a centrifugal  or  efferent  me, 

fl  n b ft  d)  in  connection  with  the  peripheral  end  of  this  efferent  hlne  is  set  m 

iction  thu.i  there  are— Reflex  motor.  Reflex  secretory,  and  Reflex  mlnbitory 
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fibres  rrie.  510  shows  tlie  simplest  mechanism  necessary  for  a reflex  motor  aot. 
The  impulse  starts  from  the  skin,  S,  travels  up  the  nerve,  a/,  to  the  nerve-centre 
or  nerve-cell,  N,  situate  it  may  he  in  the  spinal 
cord,  where  it  is  modified  and  transferred  to 
the  outgoing  fibre,  e/,  and  convej'^ed  by  it  to  the 

muscle,  M.]  • • . 

[In  all  probability  the  mechanism  is  not  so 
simple  as  is  shown  in  fig.  510.  In  some  cases 
both  the  ingoing  and  the  outgoing  fibres  are 
connected  with  separate  nerve-cells,  so  that  the 
fig.  511  would  represent  what  occurs  in  this  case. 

Fig.  511  represents,  on  the  same  hypothesis, 

schemata  of  a reflex  secretory  act,  and  also  of  « „ j.  j.  o i • 

n • 1 opt  Tn  tbp  list  case  the  Scheme  of  a reflex  motor  act.  S,  skin; 

a reflex  inhibitory  act.  In  the  last  case,  me  „erve-cell ; 

impulses  carried  along  the  fibre,  inn,  pre\ent  cy;  efferent  fibre. 

the  reflex  motor  effect  from  taking  place.] 


Fig.  511. 

Schemata  of  various  reflex  acts  {Stirling). 


, III.  Intercentral  Nerves. 

These  fibres  serve  to  coimect  ganglionic  centres  with  each  other,  as,  for  example, 
in  co-ordinated  movements,  and  in  extensive  reflex  acts. 


THE  CRANIAL  NERVES. 

343.  I.  NERVUS  OLFACTORrUS.— Anatomical.— The  three-sided  prismatic  tractus  olfac- 
toriuB,  lying  iu  a gi'oove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  arises  by  means  of  an  inner, 
outer,  and  middle  root,  from  the  tuber  olfactorium  (fig.  428,  I).  The  tractus  swells  out  upon 
the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  becomes  the  bulbus  olfactorius,  which  is  the 
analogue  of  the  special  portion  of  the  brain,  existing  in  different  mammals  with  a well-developed 
sense  of  smell  {Gratiolet).  From  twelve  to  fifteen  olfactory  filaments  pass  through  the  foramina 
in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  At  first  they  lie  betrveen  the  periosteum  and  the 
nurcous  membrane,  but  in  the  lower  third  of  their  course  they  enter  the  rrrucous  rrrernbrane  of 
the  regio  olfactoria.  The  bulb  consists  of  white  matter  below,  and  above  of  grey  matter  mixed 
with  small  spindle-shaped  garrglionic  cells  (§  420).  Henle  describes  six,  arrd  Meyrrert  eight 
layers,  of  nervous  matter  seen  orr  transverse  section.  [The  centre  for  smell  lies  irr  the  tip  of 
the  uncinate  gyrus  orr  the  inner  surfiice  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  {Ferricr).)  According  to 
Gudden,  removal  of  the  olfactory  bulb  is  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  gyrus  rrnciriatus  on  the 
same  side.  According  to  Hill,  the  three  roots  of  the  olfactory  birlb  strearrr  backwards,  the 
inner  one  is  small,  the  rrriddle  orre  is  a thick  bundle,  which  grooves  the  head  of  the  caudate 
nucleus,  curves  inwards  to  the  arrterior  corrrmissure,  arrd  crosses  vid  this  corrrrnissrrre  where  it 
decussates,  and  passes  to  the  extremity  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  The  outer  roots  pass 
transversely  into  the  pyrifornr  lobe,  therree  vid  the  fornix,  corpora  albrcarrtia,  the  bundle  of 
Vicq  d’Azyr  into  the  arrterior  end  of  the  optic  thalarrrus.  Hill  also  points  orrt  that  the  clernerrts 
contaiired  in  the  olfactory  bulb  are  identical  with  those  contained  in  the  four  orrter  layers  of 
fire  retina.  Flechsig  traces  its  origin  (1)  to  the  gyrus  fornicatrrs,  (2)  through  the  latrriua  per- 
forata anterior  to  the  internal  capsule  (sensory  part),  and  to  the  gyrus  urreiuatus  (sensory 
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,ri’0^«Wy  the  fibres  at  their  origin  cross  to  the  cerebrum. 
Iheio  IS  a connection  between  the  ollactoiy  bulbs  in  the  anterior  commissure.  [Each 


related  to  both  hoinisplieres.  ] 


nerve  is 


Fimction.— It  is  the  only  nerve  of  smell,  riiysiologically,  it  is  excited  only  hy 
gaseous  odorous  bodies— (,SV?^se  of  Smell,  § 420).  Stimulation  of  the  nerve,  hy  any 
other  form  of  stimulus,  in  any  part  of  its  course,  causes  a sensation  of  smell.  [It 
also  convej^s  those  impressions  which  we  call  flavours,  hut  in  this  case  the  semsation 
IS  combined  with  impressions  from  the  organs  of  taste.  In  this  case  also  the  stimulus 
reaches  the  nerve  hy  the  posterior  nares.]  Congenital  absence  or  section  of  both 
olfactory  nerves  abolishes  the  sense  of  smell  (easily  performed  on  young  animals 


Pathological.— The  term  hyperosmia  is  applied  to  cases  where  the  sense  of  smell  is 
e.Kcessively  and  abnormally  acute,  as  in  some  hysterical  persons,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
purely  subjective  sense  of  smell,  as  in  some  insane  persons.  The  latter  i.s  perhaps  due  to  an 
abnorma,!  stimulation  of  the  cortical  centre  (§  378,  IV.).  Hyposmia  and  anosmia  {i.e., 
diminution  and  abolition  of  the  sense  of  smell)  may  be  due  to  mechanical  causes,  or  to  over- 
stimulation.  Strychnin  sometimes  increases,  while  morphia  diminishes,  the  sense  of  smell. 
[Method  of  Testing,  § 421.] 


344.  II.  NERVUS  OPTICUS. — Anatomical. — The  tractus  opticus  (fig.  517,  II)  arises  from 
the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  corpus  geniculatum  externum,  and  the  thalamus  opticus 
(fig.  528),  as  well  as  from  the  grey  matter  which  lines  the  third  ventricle  {Tarluferi).  A 
broad  bundle  of  fibres  passes  from  the  origin  of  the  optic  tract  to  the  cortical  visual  centre 
in  the  occipital  lobe  on  the  same  side  [Wernicke — § 379,  IV.).  Fibres  pass  from  the  cere- 
bellum through  the  ernra. 

The  optic  tract  bends  round  the  pedunculus  cerebri,  where  it  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side  to  form  the  chiasma,  and  from  the  opposite  side  of  this  the  two  optic  nerves 
spring. 

[Connections  of  Optic  Tract. — There  is  very  considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  exact 
origin  of  all  the  fibres  of  the  optic  tract.  Although  as  yet  the  statement  of  Gratiolet  is  not 
proved  that  the  ojitic  tract  is  directly  connected  wdth  every  part  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  in 
man,  from  the  frontal  to  the  occipital  lobe,  still  the  researches  of  D.  J.  Hamilton  have  shown 
that  its  connections  are  very  exten.sive.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  them  are  ganglionic,  i.e., 
connected  with  the  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  while  others  are  cortical,  ami  form  connec- 
tions with  the  cortex  cerebri.  The  ganglionic  fibres  arise  from  the  lateral  corpora  geniculata,  pul- 
vinar,  and  anterior  corpora  quadiigemina,  and  probably  also  from  the  substance  of  the  thalamus. 
The  cox’tical  fibres  join  the  ganglionic  to  form  the  optic  tract.  According  to  D.  J.  Hamilton,  the 
connection  with  the  cortex  in  the  frontal  region  is  brought  about  by  “ Meynert’s  commissure.” 
The  latter  arises  directly  from  the  lenticular-nucleus-loop,  decussates  in  the  lamina  cinerea,  and 
passes  into  the  optic  nerve  of  the  opposite  side.  The  lenticular-nucleus-loop  is  formed  below  the 
lenticular  nucleus  by  the  junction  of  the  strioe  medullares  ; the  strife  medullares  form  part  of  the 
fibres  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  the  inner  capsule  is  largely  composed  of  fibres  descending 
from  the  cortex.  Hamilton  also  asserts  that  other  cortical  connections  join  the  tract  as  it  winds 
round  the  pedunculus  cerebri,  and  they  include  (a)  a large  mass  of  fibres  coming  from  the  motor 
areas  of  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere,  crossing  in  the  corpus  callosum,  entering  the  outer 
capsule,  and  joining  the  tract  directly  ; (i)  fibres  uniting  it  to  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  of 
tlie  same  side,  especially  the  first  and  second  temporo-sphenoidal  convolutions  ; (c)  fibres  to  the 
gyrus  hippocampi  of  the  same  side  ; (d)  a large  leash  of  fibres  forming  the  “optic  radiation” 
of  Gratiolet,  which  connect  it  directly  with  the  tip  of  the  occipital  lobe.  There  are  probably 
also  indired  connections  with  the  occipital  region  through  some  of  the  basal  ganglia.  Although 
some  observers  do  not  admit  the  connections  with  the  frontal  and  sphenoidal  lobes,  all  are 
agreed  as  to  its  connection  with  the  occipital  by  means  of  the  “optic  radiation.”] 

°[The  optic  radiation  of  Gratiolet  is  a wide  strand  of  fibres  expanding  and  terminating  in  the 
occipital  lobes.  It  is  composed  of,  or,  stated  otherwise,  gives  branches  to  [a)  the  optic  tract 
directly,  (6)  the  corpus  geniculatum  internum  and  externum,  (c)  to  the  pulvinar  and  substance 
of  the  thalamus,  [d)  a direct  sensitive  band  (Meynert’s  “Sensitive  band”),  to  the  postermr  thirtl 
of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  inner  capsule,  (e)  fibres  which  run  between  the  island  of  Reil  and 
the  tip  of  the  occipital  lobe  [B.  J.  Hamilton).'] 

Chiasma. — The  extent  of  the  decus.satiou  of  the  optic  fibres  in  the  chiasma  i.s 
subject  to  variations.  As  a rule,  rather  more  than  half  of  the  fibres  of  one  tract 
cross  to  the  optic  nerve  of  the  opposite  side  (fig.  572),  so  that  the  left  optic  tract 
sends  fibres  to  the  left  half  of  both  eyes,  while  tlie  right  tract  supplies  the  right 
lialf  of  both  eyes  (§  378,  IV.).  [Thus,  the  corresponding  regions  of  each  retina  are 
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lirouglit  into  relation  Avith  one  liemisplierc. 
nasaflialf  of  cacli  retina  (fig.  513).] 


The  fihre.s  Avliicli  cross  are  from  the 


nasal  lialt  ot  cacn  rcuna  o‘o-  , 

Hcc.  man,  d.atr„c.io„  .r  tt  c“a“ 

lobe  of  the  cerebruni)  inoduc.es  eqn  ^ e.xtirpati^  of  one  eyeball  causes  atrophy  and 

is  a {‘he  ^,crve-fibrcs‘in  both  opti?  tracts  {Giulden).  Baumgarten  and  Molir 

degeneration  ol  half  ot  the  non  e 1 sacdtUl  section  of  the  chiasma  in  the  cat  produces 

According  to  Guddcn,  tiro  fibres  whicl.  deenssate  are 


Fig.  512. — Scheme  of  the  semi-decussation  of  the  optic  nerves 


L.A.,  left  eye;  E.A.,  right 

eye.  Fig.  513. — Diagram  of  the  relation  of  the  field  of  vision,  retina,  and  optic  tracts. 
KF,  LF,  right  and  left  fields  of  vision — the  asterisk  is  at  the  fixing  point ; RK,  LR,  right 
and  left  retina — the  asterisk  is  at  the  macula  lutea  ; l.h.,  r.h.,  left  half  and  right  half  of 
each  retina,  receiving  raj^s  from  the  opposite  half  of  the  field  ; RK,  LN,  right  and  left 
optic  nerves  ; Oh,  chiasma  ; RT,  LT,  right  and  left  optic  tracts  ; beloiv,  the  halves  of  the 
fields  from  which  impressions  pass  by  each  optic  tract  are  superimposed  {Goiccrs).  ^ 


more  numerous  than  those  which  do  not,  although  J.  Stilling  maintains  that  they  are  only 
slightly  more  numerous.  According  to  J.  Stilling,  the  decussating  fibres  lie  in  the  central  axis 
of  the  nerve,  while  those  which  do  not  decussate  form  a layer  around  the  former. 

In  very  rare  cases  the  decussation  is  absent  in  man,  so  that  the  right  tract  passes  directly  into 
the  right  eyeball,  and  the  left  into  the  left  eyeball  {Vesalius,  Caldani),  the  sight  not  being 
interfered  Avith. 

Other  observers  maintain  that  there  is  complete  decussation  of  all  the  fibres  in  the  chiasma. 
Hence,  section  of  one  optic  nerve  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  blindness  on  the  same  side,  Avhile 
section  of  one  optic  tract  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  blindness  of  the  opposite  eye  {Knoll). 

Amongst  animals,  there  is  partial  decussation  in  the  rabbit,  cat,  and  dog  ; total  clecussatioii 
in  the  mouse,  guinea-pig,  pigeon,  and  owl.  In  osseous  fishes,  both  optic  nerves  are  isolated  and 
merely  cross  over  each  other,  while  in  the  cyclostomata  they  do  not  cross  at  all.  [Total 
decussation  occurs  in  those  animals  where  the  eyes  do  not  act  together.] 

Injury  of  the  external  geniculate  body  and  section  of  the  anterior  brachium  have  the  same 
eflcct  as  section  of  the  optic  tract  of  the  same  side  (§  359 — Bcchtereio). 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  individual  fibres  do  not  divide  in  the  chiasma.  Two  commissures, 
the  inferior  commissure  {Giidden)  and  Meynert’s  commissure,  unite  both  optic  tracts  further 
back. 

A special  commissure  (C.  inferior)  extends  in  a curved  form  across  the  posterior  angle  of  the 
chiasma  {Gudden).  It  does  not  degenerate  after  enucleation  of  the  eyeballs,  so  that  it  is 
regarded  as  an  intercentral  connection.  After  excision  of  an  eye,  there  is  central  degeneration 
ol  the  fibres  ot  the  optic  nerve  entering  the  eyeball  {Gudden),  and  in  man  about  the  half  of  the 
fibres  in  the  corresponding  optic  tract  {Baumgarten,  Mohr).  After  section  of  both  optic  nerves, 
or  enucleation  of  both  eyeballs,  there  is  a degeneration,  proceeding  centrally,  of  the  whole  optic 
tract.  The  degeneration  extends  to  the  origins  in  the  corpora  quadi'igemina,  external  corpora 
geniculata,  and  pulvinar,  but  not  into  the  conducting  paths  leading  to  the  cortical  visual  centre 
{y,  MonakoW)  (§  378,  IV.  I. ).  [This  shows  that  perhaps  the  nerve-cells  of  the  retina  are  the 
trophic  centres  for  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  ] 
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[Hemianopia  and  Hemianopsia. — "When  one  optic  tract  is  interfered  with  or  divided,  there 
is  interference  with  or  loss  of  si<'ht  in  tlie  lateral  halves  of  both  retina;,  the  blind  jiart  being 
separated  from  the  other  half  of  tlie  field  of  vision  by  a vertical  line.  Wlicn  it  is  spoken  of  as 
])aralysis  of  one-half  of  the  retina,  the  term  hemiopia,  or  ])referably  hemianopia,  is  applied  to 
it  ; when  with  reference  to  the  field  of  vision,  the  term  hemianopsia  is  used  (see  Eye).  .Supjwse 
the  left  optic  tract  to  be  divided  or  pressed  upon  by  a tumour  at  K (fig.  514),  then  the  outer  half 
of  the  left  and  the  inner  half  of  the  right  eye  are  blind,  causing  lateral  hemianopsia,  i.e., 
the  two  halves  are  affected  which  coiTespond  in  ordinary  vision,  so  that  the  condition  is 
spoken  of  as  homonymous  hemianopsia.  Suppose  the  lesion  to  be  at  T (fig.  514),  then  them  is 
l)aralysis  of  the  inner  halves  of  hath  eyes,  causing  douUe  temporal  hemianopsia.  When  there  are 
two  lesions  at  NN,  which  is  very  rare,  the  outer  halves  of  both  retina;  are  paralysed,  so  that 
there  is  double  nasal  hemia7iopsia.  In  order  to  explain  some  of  the  eye  symptoms  that  occasion- 
ally occur  in  cerebral  disease,  Charcot  has  supposed  that  some  of  the  fibres  which  pass  from  the 

external  geniculate  body  to  the  visual  centres  in 
the  occipital  lobe  cross  behind  the  corpora  rpiad- 
rigemina,  and  this  is  represented  in  the  diagram 
as  occurring  at  TQ,  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 
On  this  view,  all  the  occipital  cortical  fibres  from 
one  eye  would  ultimately  pass  to  the  cortex  of 
tlie  occipital  lobe  of  the  opposite  hemisphere. 
This  view,  however,  by  no  means  explains  all  the 
facts,  for  in  cases  of  homonymous  hemianopsia 
the  point  of  central  vision  on  both  sides,  i.e., 
both  maculfe  lutese  are  always  unaffected,  so  that 
it  is  assumed  that  each  macula  liitea  is  connected 
with  both  hemispheres.  The  second  crossing 
suggested  by  Charcot  probably  does  not  occur. 
Affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  c.g.,  between  the 
eyeball  and  the  chiasnia,  i.e.,  in  the  orbit,  o]itic 
foramen,  or  within  the  skull,  affect  one  eye 
only  ; of  the  middle  of  the  chiasnia,  cause  tem- 
poral hemiopia  ; of  the  optic  tract,  between  the 
chiasma  and  occipital  cortex,  hemiopia,  which  is 
always  symmetrical  {Goive^-s). 

Fig.  513,  reduced  from  that  of  Gowers,  shows 
the  relation  of  the  fields  of  vision  of  the  retina, 
tracts,  and  the  cerebral  optic  centre. 

Function.  — The  optic  nerve  is  the 
nerve  of  sight ; physiologically,  it  is  ex- 
cited only  by  the  transference  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  ether  to  the  rods  and  cones  of 
the  retma  (§  383).  Every  other  fomi  of 
stimidus,  when  applied  to  the  nerve  in  its 
course  or  at  its  centre,  causes  the  sensation 


degeneration  of 


the 
Stiinula- 


Fig.  514. 

Diagram  of  the  decussation  of  the  optic  tracts. 

T,  semi-decussation  in  the  chiasma  ; TQ, 
decussation  of  fibres  behind  the  ext.  geni- 
culate bodies  (CG);  a'b,  fibres  which  do  not 
decii.ssate  in  the  chiasma  ; b'  a',  fibres  pro- 
ceeding from  the  right  eye,  and  coming 
together  in  the  left  hemisphere  (LOG) ; 

LOG,  K,  lesion  of  the  left  optic  tract  pro- 
ducing right  lateral  hemianopsia;  lesion  , 

in  the  left  hemisphere  producing  crossed  of  light,  bection  01 
amblyopia  (right  eye) ; T,  lesion  producing  nerve  is  followed  by  bhnclness. 
temporal  hemianoiisia  ; NN,  lesion  produc-  of  the  optic  nerve  causes  a reflex 

ing  nasal  hemianopsia.  contraction  of  the  pupils,  the  efferent 

nerve  being  the  oculomotorius  or  third  cranial  nerve.  If  the  stimulus  be  very 
strong,  the  eyelids  are  closed  and  there  is  a .secretion  of  tears,  ihe  influence 
of  light  upon  the  general  nietabolisin  is  stated  at  § 126,  9.  i.  -i 

As  the  optic  nerve  has  special  and  independent  connections  with  the  (1)  so-called 
visual  centre  (§  378,  IV.),  as  well  as  with  (2)  the  ceiifre  /or  f . 

(%  345),  it  is  evident  that,  under  pathological  circumstances,  there  im.)  be,  on 
the  one  hand  blindness  with  retention  of  the  action  of  the  ins  and  on  the 
otlie?  los^of  the  movements  of  the  iris,  the  sense  of  vision  being  retained 

^uXlmf  'found  two  different  kinds  of  nerve-fibres  in  the  optic  nerve ; fine  or 
visual  fibres,  with  their  centre  in  the  opposite  corpora  ciuadrigemimi 
ones-pupil-contractiiig  fibres-arising  in  the 

tion  of  the  visual  fibres  causes  blindness,  of  the  others  dilatation  of  the  1 1 1 . 
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Pathologrical.  —Stimulation  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  nervous  apparatus  may  cause  excessive 
sensibility  of  tlie  visual  apparatus  (liyperaesthesia  optica),  or  even  visual  iinpressions  ot  the 
most  varied  kinds  (photopsia,  chromatopsia),  whicli  in  cases  of  stimulation  of  the  visual 
centre  may  become  actual  visual  hallucinations  (§  378,  IV.).  IVIaterial  change  in,  and 
inflammation  of,  the  nervous  apparatus  are  often  followed  by  a nervous  weakness  of  vision 
(amblyopia),  or  even  by  blindness  (amaurosis).  Roth  conditions,  however,  may  be  the  signs 
of  disturbances  of  other  organs,  i.e.,  they  are  “sympathetic”  signs,  due  it  may  be  to  changes 
in  the  movement  of  the  blood-stream,  dei)ending  upon  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 
The  discovery  of  the  partial  origin  of  the  optic  nerve  from  the  spinal  cord  explains  the 
occurrence  of  ambylopia  with  partial  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  in  disease  of  the  spinal  cord, 
esiiecially  in  tabes.  Many  poisons,  such  as  lead  and  alcohol,  disturb  vision.  There  are 
remarkable  intermittent  forms  of  amaurosis  known  as  day-blindness  or  hemeralopia,  which 
occurs  in  some  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  is  sometimes  associated  with  incipient  cataract.  [The 
person  can  see  better  in  a dim  light  than  during  the  day  or  in  a bright  light.  In  night- 
blindness  or  nyctalopia,  the  person  cannot  see  at  night  or  in  a dim  light,  while  vision  is  good 
during  the  day  or  in  a bright  light.  It  depends  upon  disorder  of  the  eye  itself,  and  is  usually 
associated  with  imperfect  conditions  of  nutrition.] 


345.  III.  NERVUS  OCULOMOTORIUS. — Anatomical. — It  springs  from  the  oculomotoriuB 
nucleus  (united  with  that  of  the  ti'ochlearis),  which  is  a direct  continuation  of  the  anterior 
horn  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  lies  under  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  (figs.  517,  520).  [The  motor 
nucleus  (fig.  516)  gives  origin  to  three  sets  of  fibres,  for  (1)  the  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye- 
balls, (2)  the  sphincter  pupillaj,  (3)  ciliary  muscle.  The  nucleus  of  the  3rd  and  4th  nerves  is 
also  connected  with  that  of  the  6th  under  the  itei’,  so  that  all  the  nerves  to  the  ocular  muscles 
are  thus  co-related  at  their  centres.] 

The  origin  is  connected  with  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  to  which  the  intraocular  fibres  may 
he  traced,  and  also  with  the  opposite  half  of  the  brain  to  the  angular  gyrus  (§  378,  I.)  through 
the  pedunculus  cerebri.  Beyond  the  pons,  it  appears  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cerebral  peduncle, 
between  the  superior  cerebellar  and  posterior  cerebral  arteries  (fig.  517,  III). 


Fimctions. — It  contains — (1)  tlie  voluntary  motor  fibres  for  all  the  external 
niuseles  of  the  eyeballs — except  the  external  rectus  and  superior  oblique — and  for 
the  levator  palpebrse  super! oris.  The  co-ordination  of  the  movements  of  both  eye- 
balls, however,  is  independent  of  the  will.  (2)  The  fibres  for  the  sphincter 
pupillse,  which  are  excited  reflexly  from  the  retina.  (3)  The  voluntary  fibres  for 
the  muscle  of  accommodation,  the  tensor  choroideae  or  ciliary  muscle.  The  intra- 
bulbar  fibres  of  2 and  3 proceed  from  the  branch  for  the  inferior  oblique  muscle, 
as  the  short  root  of  the  ciliary  ganglion  (fig.  518).  They  reach  the  eyeball  through 
the  short  ciliary  nerves  of  the  ganglion.  V.  Trautvetter  and  others  observed  that 
stimulation  of  the  nerve  caused  changes  in  the  eye  similar  to  those  which  accom- 
pany near  vision.  The  three  centres  for  the  muscle  of  accommodation,  the  sphincter 
pupillae,  and  the  internal  rectus  muscle,  lie  directly  in  relation  with  each  other,  in 
the  most  posterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  {Hensen  and  VolcJcers). 

The  centre  for  the  reflex  stimulation  of  the  sphmeter  fibres  by  light  was  Laid 
to  be  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  but  newer  researches  locate  it  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  {§§  379,  392).  The  narrowing  of  the  pupil,  which  accompanies  the  act 
/Q  for  oear  object,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  associated  movement 


anastomoses  on  the  sinus  cavernosus  with  the  ophthalmic 
b i Lfl  the  trigeminus,  whereby  it  receives  sensory  fibres  for  the  muscles  to  whicli  iMs  distri- 

pi--,  and  inCireotly 
™ abduce..s 

the  intrabulbar  fibres  of  the  oculomotorius,  while  Calabar  bean 
stimulates  them  (or  paralyses  the  sympathetic,  or  both— compare  § 392). 

0..  H,a 
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iSsillsi^ 

dilatation  of  the  pui)il  (mydriasis  paralvticat  • ^ pronounced;  (5)  moderate 
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The  black  cross  represents  the  true  image,  the  thin  cross  the  false  image.  The  left  eye  is 
represented  as  affected  in  all  cases  {Bristow). 


most  troublesome  when  the  object  is  below  the  line  of  vision  (fig.  515,  5).  Internal  Rectus.— 
Defective  inward  movenient,  divergent  squint,  and  diplopia,  the  images  being  on  the  same  plane 
the  false  one  to  the  patient’s  right  when  the  left  eye  is  affected.  Tlie  head  is  turned  to  the 
healthy  side,  when  looking  at  an  object,  while  there  is  secondary  deviation  of  the  healthy  eye 
outwards  (fig.  515,  1).  Inferior  oblique — is  rare,  the  eye  is  turned  slightly  downwards  and  in- 
wards, and  defective  movement  upwards.  _ Diplopia  with  the  false  image  above  the  true  one, 
especially  on  looking  upwards  ; the  false  image  is  oblique,  and  directed  to  the  patient’s  left 
Avhen  the  left  eye  is  affected  (fig.  515,  4).] 

Stimulation  of  the  branch  supplying  the  levator  palpebrre  in  man  causes  lagophthalmus 
spasticus,  while  stimulation  of  the  other  motor  fibres  causes  a corresponding  strabismus  spas- 
ticus.  The  latter  form  of  squinting  may  be  caused  also  reffe-vly— c.gr.,  in  teething,  or  in  cases 
of  diarrhcea  in  children  ; [the  presence  of  worms  or  other  source  of  irritation  in  tlie  intestines  of 
children  is  a frequent  cause  of  squinting].  Clonic  spasms  occur  in  both  eyes,  and  also  as  in- 
voluntary movements  of  the  eyeballs  constituting  nystagmus,  which  may  be  produced  by 
stimidation  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  as  well  as  by  other  means.  Tonic  contraction  of  the 
sphincter  pupillae  is  called  myosis  spastica,  and  clonic  contraction,  hippus.  Spasm  of  the  muscle 
of  accommodation  (ciliary  muscle)  is  sometimes  observed  ; owing  to  the  imperfect  judgment  of 
distance,  this  condition  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  macropia. 

[Conjugate  Deviation. — Some  movements  are  produced  by  non-corresponding  muscles  ; thus, 
on  looking  to  the  right,  we  use  the  right  external  rectus  and  left  internal  rectus,  and  the  same 
is  the  case  in  turning  the  head  to  the  right,  e.cj.,  the  inferior  oblique,  some  muscles  of  the  right 
side  act  along  with  the  left  sterno-mastoid.  In  hemiplegia,  the  muscles  on  one  side  are  paralysed, 
so  that  the  head  and  often  the  eyes  are  turned  away  from  the  paralysed  side,  i.e.,  to  the  side  of 
the  brain  on  which  the  lesion  occurs.  This  is  called  “ conjugate  deviation  ” of  the  eyes,  with 
rotation  of  the  head  and  neck.  If  the  right  external  rectus  be  paralysed  from  an  affection  of 
the  sixth  nerve,  on  telling  the  patient  to  look  to  the  right  it  will  be  found  that  the  left  eye  will 
squint  more  inwards  even  than  the  right  eye,  i.e.,  owing  to  the  strong  voluntary  effort,  the 
muscle,  the  left  internal  rectus,  which  usually  acts  along  with  the  right  external  rectus,  con- 
tracts vigorously,  and  so  we  get  secondary  deviation  of  the  sound  eye.  Similar  results  occur 
in  connection  with  paralysis  of  other  ocular  muscles.] 

346.  IV.  NERVUS  TROCHLEARIS. — Anatomical, — It  arises  from  the  valve  of  Vieussens, 
i.e.,  belivnd  the  fourth  ventricle,  but  its  fibres  pass  to  the  oculomotorius  from  the  troclilearis 
nucleus,  which  is  to  a certain  extent  a continuation  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord  (figs. 
516,  520).  It  passes  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  pierces  the  roof  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  then  into  the  velum  medullare  superius,  and  after  decussating  with,  the 
root  of  the  opposite  side  behind  the  iter,  it  pierces  the  crus  at  the  superior  and  external  border 
(fig.  517).  Its  fibres  cross  between  its  nucleus  and  its  distribution.  It  has  also  an  origin  from 
the  locus  cceruleus.  The  root  of  the  nerve  receives  some  fibres  from  the  nucleus  of  the  abducens 
of  the  opposite  side.  Physiologically,  there  is  a necessity  for  a connection  between  the  centre 
and  the  cortical  motor  centre  for  the  eye  muscles. 
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Function.— It  is  the  voluntary  motor  nerve  of  the  superior  ohhque  muscle.  (In 

co-ordinated  movements,  however,  it  is  involuntary.)  ^ 

Anastomoses.— Its  couucctions  witli  the  ple.xus  carotidus  syaipathici,  and  with  the  first  branch 
ol  tlie  ti-i‘'eminus,  liave  the  same  significance  as  similar  branelies  of  the  oculomotoiius. 

Pathological  —Paralysis  of  the  trochlearis  nerve  causes  a very  sliglit  loss  of  the  mobility  of 
the  eyebalfoiitwards  and  downwards.  There  is  sliglit  sriuinting  inwards  and  upwards,  uith 
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_ /'anticuui 

Corpus 

ipiiidrl-  N 


Fig.  516. 


Medulla  oblongata,  with  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  The  numhers  IV-XII  indicate  the 
superficial  origins  of  the  cranial  nerves,  while  these  (3-12)  indicate  their  deep  origin,  i.c., 
the  position  of  their  central  nuclei ; t,  funiculus  teres. 


diplopia  or  double  vision.  The  images  are  placed  obliquely  over  each  other  [the  false  image 
being  the  lower,  and  directed  to  the  patient’s  right  when  the  left  eye  is  affected  (fig.  515,  6)]  ; 
they  approach  each  other  when  the  head  is  turned  towards  the  sound  side,  and  are  separated 
when  tlie  head  is  turned  towards  the  other  side.  The  patient  at  first  directs  his  head  forwards, 
later  he  rotates  it  round  a vertical  axis  towards  the  sound  side.  In  rotating  his  head  (whereby 
the  sound  eye  may  retain  the  primary  position),  the  eye  rotates  with  it.  Spasm  of  the  troch- 
learis causes  squinting  outwards  and  downwards. 

347.  V.  NERVUS  TRIGrEMINUS. — Anatomical. — .The  trigeminus  (fig.  518,  5)  arises  like 
a spinal  nerve  by  two  roots  (fig.  517,  Y.)  The  smaller,  anterior,  motor  root  proceeds  from 
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the  “motor  trigeminal  micleus 


VIII 


Fig.  517. 

Part  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  with  the  origins  of  the  cranial 
nerves  ; the  convolutions  of  the  island  of  Reil  on  the 
right  side,  but  removed  on  the  left.  F,  olfactory  tract 
cut  short ; II,  left  optic  nerve  ; IF,  right  optic  tract ; 
Th,  cut  surface  of  the  optic  left  thalamus  ; C,  central 
lobe,  or  island  of  Reil  ; Sy,  fissure  of  Sylvius  ; XX,  the 
locus  perforatus  anticus  ; e,  the  external,  and  i,  the  in- 
ternal corpus  geniculatum  ; li,  hypophysis  cerebri ; tc,. 
tuber  cinereum,  with  the  infundibulum  ; a,  points  to  one 
of  the  corpora  albicantia ; P,  the  cerebral  peduncle ; /, 
the  fillet  ; III,  left  oculomotor  nerve  ; X,  the  locus  per- 
foratus posticus  ; PV,  pons  Varolii ; V,  the  greater  part 
of  the  fifth  nerve  ; -f , the  lesser  root  (on  the  right  side 
this  mark  is  placed  on  the  Gasserian  ganglion  and  points 
to  the  lesser  root) ; 1,  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  ; 
VII  a,  facial,  VII  h,  auditory ; VIII,  vagus  ; VIII  «, 
glosso- pharyngeal ; VIII  h,  spinal  accessory  ; IX,  hypo- 
glossal ; fl,  flocculus  ; fh,  horizontal  fissure  of  the  cere- 
bellum (Ge) ; am,  amygdala  ; y;«,  anterior  pyramid  ; o, 
olivary  body ; c,  restiform  body ; cl,  anterior  median 
fissure  ; cl,  the  lateral  column  of  the  spinal  cord ; Cl, 
the  sub-occipital  or  first  cervical  nerve. 


which  IS  provided  with  many  multipolar  nerve-cells 
and  lies  in  the  floor  of  tlie  medulla 
oblongata,  not  far  from  the  middle 
line  (lig.  520).  Fibres  connect  tlii.s 
nucleus  with  the  cortical  motor 
centres  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cerebrum.  Besides  this  the  “de- 
scending root  ” also  supplies  motor 
fibres.  It  extends  laterally  from 
tlie  corpora  quadrigemina  along  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius  downwards  to 
the  exit  of  the  nerve  {Henle,  Ford). 
The  large  posterior  sensory  root 
receives  fibres  (1)  From  the  small 
cells  of  the  “sensory  trigeminal 
micleus  ” which  lies  at  the  level  of 
the  pons,  and  is  the  analogue  of  the 
posterior  horn  of  the  grey  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord.  (2)  From  the 
grey  matter  of  the  posterior  horn 
of  the  spinal  cord,  downwards  as 
far  as  the  second  cervical  vertebra. 
These  fibres  run  into  the  posterior 
column  of  the  cord  and  then  appear 
as  the  “ascending  root”  in  the 
trigeminus.  (3)  Some  fibres  come 
from  the  cerebellum,  through  the 
crura  cerebelli.  Tlie  origins  of 
the  sensory  root  anastomose  with 
the  motor  nuclei  of  all  the  nerves 
arising  from  the  medulla  oblongata, 
with  the  exception  of  the  abducens. 
This  explains  the  vast  number  of 
reflex  relations  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
The  thick  trunk  appears  on  each 
side  of  the  pons  (fig.  517),  when  its 
posterior  root  (perhaps  in  connec- 
tion with  some  fibres  from  the 
anterior)  forms  the  Gasserian  gang- 
lion, upon  the  tip  of  the  petrous 
part  of  the  temporal  bone  (fig.  518). 
Fibres  from  the  sympathetic  pro- 
ceed from  the  plexus  cavernosus  to 
the  ganglion.  The  nerve  divides 
into  three  large  branches. 


I.  The  ophthalmic  division 
(fig.  518,  d)  receives  sympa- 
thetic  fibres  {vaso-motor  nerves) 
from  the  plexus  cavernosus ; 
it  passes  through  the  superior 
orbital  fissure  [sphenoidal]  into 
the  orbit.  Its  Wanches  are  : — 

1.  The  small  recurrent  nerve 
which  gives  sensory  bran- 
ches to  the  tentorium  cere- 
belli. Fibres  — the  vaso- 
motor nerves  for  the  dura 
mater — proceed  along  with  it 
from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic. 

2.  The  laclirymal  nerve 


gives  oflf — (a)  Sensory  branches  to  the  conjunctiva,  the  upper  eyelid,  and  the 
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neif^hbouring  part  of  the  sbiii  over  Ibe  temple  (fig.  518,  a)-,  (b)  true  sensoiy 
fibres  to  tbe  lacbrymal  glaml  (1).  Stimulation  of  this  nerve  is  said  to  cause  a 
secretion  of  tears,  -\vbile  its  section  prevents  tbe  reflex  secretion  excited  tbrougb 
tbe  sensory  nerves  of  tbe  eye.  After  a time,  section  of  tlie  nerve  i.s  foUoM  ed  by 
a ]iaralytic  secretion  of  tears  {Jlerzensiein  and  Wolf  err),  altbougli  tbe  statement 
is  contested  by  Reicli.  Tbe  secretion  of  tears  may  be  excited  reflexly,  liy  strong 
stimulation  of  tbe  retina  by  light,  by  stimulation  of  tbe  first  and  second  branches 
of  tbe  trigeminus,  and  tbrougb  all  tbe  sensory  eranial  nerves  {DemUclienlco) 
(§  356,  A,  6). 

3.  Tbe  frontal  (/)  gives  off  tbe  supratrochlear,  which  supplies  sensory  fibres 
to  tbe  upper  eyelids,  brow,  glabella,  and  those  wbicb  excite  tbe  secretion  of  tears 
reflexly ; and  by  its  supraorbital  branch  {h),  analogous  branches  to  tbe  uiiper 
eyelid,  skin  of  tbe  forehead,  and  tbe  adjoining  skin  over  the  temple  as  far  as  the 


vertex. 

4.  Tbe  naso-ciliary  nerve  {nc),  by  its  infratrochlear  iDrancli  supplies  fibres, 
similar  to  those  of  3,  to  tbe  conjunctiva,  caruncula,  and  saccus  lacrimalis,  tbe 
upper  eyelid,  brow,  and  root  of  tbe  nose.  Its  ethmoidal  branch  supplies  the  tip 
and  alse  of  tbe  nose,  outside  and  inside,  with  sensory  branches,  as  Avell  as  tbe 
upper  part  of  tbe  septum  and  tbe  turbinated  bones  with  sensory  filires,  which  can 
act  as  afferent  nerves  in  the  reflex  secretion  of  tears ; Avbile  it  is  probable  that 
vaso-motor  fibres  are  supplied  to  these  parts  tbrougb  the  same  channel.  (These 
fibres  may  be  derived  from  the  anastomosis  with  the  symjiatbetic  (?).)  The  naso- 
ciliary nerve  gives  off  tbe  long  root  (1)  of  tbe  ciliary  ganglion  (c),  and  1 to  3 long 
ciliary  nerves. 

The  ciliary  ganglion  (fig.  518,  c),  Avbicb,  according  to  ScliAvalbe,  perhaps 
belongs  rather  to  tbe  third  than  the  fifth  nerve,  has  three  roots — (a)  the  short 
or  oculomotorius  (3 — see  § 346) ; (5)  tbe  long  (f),  from  tbe  naso-ciliary ; and  (c) 
tbe  sympathetic  (s)  sometimes  united  Avith  6,  from  tbe  carotid  plexus.  The  short 
ciliary  nerves  (if),  six  to  ten  in  number,  proceed  from  the  ganglion,  along  Avith 
the  long  ciliary  nerves,  to  near  the  entrance  of  the  optic  neiwe,  Avhere  they 
perforate  tbe  sclerotic  coat  and  run  fonvards  betAveen  it  and  the  choroid. 

Ciliary  Nerves. — Physiologically,  these  nerves  contain  : — 

1.  Tbe  motor  fibres  for  tbe  sphincter  pupillse  and  the  tensor  choroideee  from 
the  root  of  tbe  oculomotorius  (§  345,  2,  3). 

2.  Sensory  fibres  for  tbe  cornea,  AAdiich  are  distributed  as  excessiA'^ely  fine 
fibrils  betAveen  tbe  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva  hulbi  ; they  perforate  the  sclerotic. 
These  fibres  cause  a reflex  secretion  of  tears  (N.  lacrimalis)  and  closure  of  the  eye- 
lids (N.  facialis).  Sensory  fibres  are  supplied  to  tbe  iris  (pain  in  iritis  and  in 
operations  on  the  iris),  tbe  choroid  (painful  tension  AA'ben  the  ciliary  muscle  is 
strained),  and  tbe  sclerotic. 


3.  Vaso-motor  nerves  for  tbe  blood-vessels  of  tbe  iris,  choroid,  and  retina 
They  arise  m part  from  tbe  sympathetic  root,  and  the  anastomosis  of  the 
sympathetic  Avitb  tbe  opbtbahnic  division  of  tbe  trigeminus  ( Wegner)  The  ills 
and  retma  receive  most  of  their  vaso-motor  nerves  from  tbe  trigeminus  itself 
{Rogow),  and  few  from  tbe  sympathetic;  according  to  Klein  and  Svetlin,  the 
retinal  vessels  are  not  influenced  either  by  stimulation  or  division  of  the 
sympathetic. 

4.  Motor  fibres  for  tbe  dilator  pupillse,  which  for  tbe  most  part  are  derived 
from  the  sympatheUc  {Petit,  1727),  tbrougb  tbe  sympathetic  root  of  tbe  ganglion 
and  the  anastomosis  of  tbe  sympathetic  with  the  trigeminus  {Balogh,  Odd). 
borne  observers  deny  altogether  tbe  existence  of  a dilator  pupillie  muscle  (§  384 

/ V *7  vn  division  contains  independent  fibres  for  tbe  dilatation  of  tbe  pupil 

nnbllo  modnlh  oblongata  and  proceed  directly  into  the 

opbtlialmic  (?  or  arise  from  tbe  Gasserian  ganglion — Odd). 
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Semi-diagrammatic  representation  of  the  nerves  of  the  eyeball,  the  connections  of  the  trigeminus  and 
its  ganglia,  together  with  the  facial  and  glosso-pharyiigeal  nerves.  3.  Branch  to  the  inferior  oblique 
muscle  from  the  oculomotorius,  with  the  thick  short  root,  to  the  ciliary  ganglion  (c)  ; t,  ciliary 
nerves  ; I,  long  root  to  the  ganglion  from  the  naso-ciliary  («c) ; s sympathetic  root  from  the  sym- 
pathetic plexus  (.S'?/)  surrounding  the  internal  carotid  (G) ; cl,  first  or  ophthalmic  division  of  the 
trigeminus  (5),  with  the  naso-ciliary  (?ie),  and  the  terminal  branches  of  the  lachrymal  («),  supra- 
orbital (i),  and  frontal  (/)  ; c,  second  or  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  trigeminus  ; R,  infra- 
orbital ; n,  spheno-palatine  (Meckel’s)  ganglion  with  its  roots  ; j,  from  the  facial,  and  v,  from  the 
.sympathetic  ; N,  the  nasal  branches,  and^y?i,  the  palatine  branches  of  the  ganglion  ; cj,  third  or 
inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  trigeminus  ; Ic,  lingual ; i i,  chorda  tympani ; on,  otic  ganglion, 
with  the  roots  from  the  tympanic  plexus,  the  carotid  plexus,  and  from  the  3rd  branch,  and  with  its 
branches  to  the  auriculo-temporal  (A),  and  to  the  chorda  [i  i) ; L,  sub-maxillary  ganglion  with  its 
roots  from  the  tympanico-lingual,  and  the  sympathetic  plexus  on  the  external  artery  (q).  7.  Faci.al 

nerve— y,  its  great  su2')erficial  petrosal  branch  ; a,  gang,  geniculatum  ; 0,  branch  to  the  tympanic 
plexus  ; y,  branch  to  the  stai^edius  ; 5,  anastomatic  twig  to  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus  ; i i, 
chorda  tympani  ; S,  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  9.  Glosso-iiharyngeal — A,  its  tympanic  branch  ; Trand 
6,  connections  with  the  facial : U,  terminations  of  the  gustatory  fibres  of  9 in  the  circumvallate 
I)apilla3 ; Sy,  sympafhetic  with  G cj,  s,  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  ; I,  II,  III,  IV , the  four 
upper  cervical  nerves  ; P,  parotid,  M,  sub-maxillary  gland. 
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It  is  not  conclusively  determined  whether  in  man  dilator  fibres  also  proceed  ^he 

synipiitlietic  root  of  the  ciliary  ganglioir  and  reach  the  ms  > tnt^^^rdircSrv  alom^  the 

Hotrand  cat  these  fibres  do  not  pn.ss  through  the  ciliary  ganglion,  hut  go  diiccti}  aioiio  rne 

ontic  nerve  to  the  eye  {Ilcnscn  and  Fokkcrs)  through  the  Gasserian  gangdion,  to  its  ophthalm  c 
Smich  and  th.m^f the  long  ciliary  nerves  [Jcgoro°^a).  In  birds,  the  dilator  fibres  run  only  m 
the  fifth  {Zeglinski).  For  the  centre  (§  367,  8). 

After  section  of  the  trigeminus  tlic  pupil  hecome.s  contracted  after  a short 
period  of  dilatation  (rabbit,  frog),  but  this  ellect  is  not  permanent.  After  excision 
of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  the  power  of  dilatation  ot  the 
pupil  is  not  completely  abolished.  The  narrowing  of  the  pupil  which  follows 
section  of  the  trigeminus  in  the  rabbit,  and  Avhich  rarely  la.sts  more  than  halt  an 
hour,  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  a reflex  stimulation  of  the  oculoniotorius  libics  ot 
the  sphincter,  in  conseciucnce  of  the  painful  stimulation  caused  by  section  of  the 


trigeminus. 

Stimulation  of  the  Cervical  Sympathetic. — Either  in  the  neck,  or  in  its  coiu’se  to  the  eye, 
when  tlie  peripheral  end  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  is  stimulated,  besides  causing  constriction 
on  the  blood-vessels  on  that  side  of  the  head,  there  is  dllatctOion  of  tho  as  well  as  contrac- 

tion of  the  smoo<7i  muscular  fibres  in  the  orbit  and  eyelids.  The  memlirana  orhitalis,  which 
separates  the  orbit  from  the  temporal  fossa  in  animals,  contains  numerous  smooth  muscular 
fibres  {muscular  orhitalis).  The  corresponding  membrane  of  the  inferior  orbital  fissure  [spheno- 
maxillary fissure]  in  man  has  a layer  of  smooth  muscle,  one  millimetre  thick,  and  arranged  for 
the  most  part  longitudinally.  Both  eyelids  contain  smooth  muscular  fibres  which  serve  to  close 
them  ; in  the  upper  lid  they  lie  as  if  they  were  a continuation  of  the  levator  palpebrre  superioris, 
in  the  lower  lid  they  lie  close  under  the  conjunctiva.  Tenon’s  capsule  also  contains  smooth 
muscular  fibres.  The  sympathetic  nerve  supplies  all  these  muscles  {Heinr.  Muller) — (the 
orbital  muscle  is  partly  supiilied  from  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion)  ; in  animals,  the  retractor 
of  the  third  eyelid  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  is  similarly  supidied.  Hence,  stimulation  of  the 
sympathetic  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  with  protrusion  of  the 
eyeball.  This  result  may  be  caused  rellexly  by  strong  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves.  Strong 
stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  the  sexual  organs  is  followed  by  similar  phenomena  in  the  eye.  The 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  which  occurs  in  children  affected  with  intestinal  worms,  is  perhaps  an 
analogous  phenomenon.  'J’he  pupil  is  dilated  when  the  spinal  cord  is  stimulated  (at  the  origin 
of  the  sympathetic),  as  in  tetanus. 

Section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  besides  other  effects,  notably  those  on  the  blood-vessels 
on  that  side  of  the  head  and  face  (tig.  532),  causes  narrowing  of  the  fissure  between  the  eyelids, 
the  eyeball  sinks  in  its  socket  (and  in  animals,  the  third  eyelid  is  relaxed  and  pr’otruded).  In 
dog.s,  section  causes  internal  squint,  as  the  external  rectus  receives  some  motor  fibres  from  the 
sympathetic.  (Origin  of  these  fibres  from  the  cilio-spinal  region,  Sjnnal  Cord,  § 362,  I.) 


5.  It  is  probable  that  trophic  fibres  occur  in  the  trigeminus,  and  pass  through 
the  ciliary  nerves  to  reach  the  eye.  If  the  trigeminus  be  divided  within  the 
cranium,  after  six  to  eight  daj''s,  inflammation,  necrosis  of  the  cornea,  and 
ultimately  complete  destruction  of  the  eyeball  take  place,  constituting  panoph- 
thalmia  (idodera,  1823;  Magendie). 


Trophic  Fibres  in  the  fifth  nerve. — In  rveiglnng  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  existence  of 
trophic  fibres,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  following  considerations  : — 1.  Section  of  the  trigeminus 
makes  the  whole  eye  insensible  ; the  animal  is  therefore  unconscious  of  direct  injury  to  its  eye, 
and  cannot  therefore  remove  any  offending  body.  Dust  or  mucus,  which  may  adhere  to  the  eye, 
is  no  longer  removed  by  the  reflex  closing  of  the  eyelids  ; while,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
reflex,  the  eye  is  more  open  and  is  therefore  subject  to  more  injuries  ; the  reflex  secretion  of  tears 
is  also  arrested.  Snellen  (1857)  fixed  the  ear  of  a rabbit  in  front  of  its  eye  so  as  to  protect  the 
latter  and  shield  it  from  injuries,  and  he  found  that  the  inflammation  and  other  events  occurred 
at  a later  date,  while,  according  to  Meissner  and  Blittner,  if  tlie  eye  be  protected  by  means  of  a 
complete  capsule,  the  inflammation  does  not  occur  at  all.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  loss 
of  the  sensibility  of  the  eye  favours  the  occurrence  of  inflaiTimation.  But  Meissner,  Biittner, 
and  Scliiff  observed  that  inflammation  of  the  eye  occurred  when  the  trophic  (most  internal)  fibres 
alone  were  divided,  the  eye  at  the  same  time  retaining  its  sensibility  ; this  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  trophic  fibres,  but  Cohnheim  and  Senftleben  disjiute  the  statement.  Conversely, 
the  sensibility  of  the  eye  may  be  abolished  by  partial  section  of  tlie  nerve,  yet  the  eye  does  not 
become  mflamed  {Scliiff).^  Kanvier,  who  denies  the  existence  of  trophic  nerves,  made  a circular 
incision  round  the  margin  of  the  cornea  through  its  superficial  layers,  so  as  to  divide  all  the 
corneal  nerves.^  Insensibility  ot  the  cornea  was  thereby  produced,  but  never  keratitis.  Further 
in  man  and  animals,  when  they  arc  unable  to  close  their  eyelids,  there  is  redness  with  secretion 
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of  tears,  or  slight  dryness  and  opacity  of  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  (xerosis),  but  never  the 
inflammation  already  de.scribed  {Samuel).  2.  We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  follow- 
ing:— Section  of  the  trigeminus  paralyses  the  vaso-motor  nerves  in  tlie  interior  of  the  ej'eball, 
which  must  undoubtedly  cause  a disturbance  in  the  intraocular  circulation.  According  to 
Jesner  and  Griinhagen,  the  trigeminus  also  contains  vaso-cUlator  fibres,  whose  stimulation  is 
followed  by  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  eye,  with  consecutive  excretion  of  the  librin-factors 
and  increase  in  the  amount  of  albumin  of  the  aqueous  humour.  3.  After  section  of  the  nerve 
the  intraocular  tension  is  diminished  (while  stimulation  of  the  nerve  is  followed  by  increase 
of  the  intraocular  pressure  {Hlypell,  Griinhagen).  This  diminution  of  the  normal  tension 
necessarily  must  alter  the  normal  relation  of  the  filling  of  the  blood-  and  lymph-vessels,  and  also 
the  movement  of  the  fluids,  upon  which  the  normal  nutrition  is  largely  dependent.  4.  Kiihne 
observed  that  stimulation  of  the  corneal  nerves  was  followed  by  contraction  of  the  so-called 
corneal  corpuscles.  Perhaps  the  movements  of  these  corpuscles  may  influence  the  normal  move- 
ment of  the  lymph  in  the  canalicular  system  of  the  cornea  (§  384);  these  movements,  however, 
would  seem  to  depend  upon  the  nervous  system,  so  that  its  destruction  is  likely  to  produce  dis- 
turbance of  nutrition. 

[There  are  three  conditions  on  which  the  changes  may  depend — (1)  mere  loss  of  sensibility, 
which  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  ; (2)  vaso-motor  disturbance,  which  is 
excluded  by  the  above  facts,  and  also  by  the  other  consideration  that,  if  the  fifth  nerve  be 
divided  and  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  excised  simultaneously,  ophthalmia  does  not  occur, 
and,  in  fact,  excision  of  this  sympathetic  ganglion  may  modify  the  results  of  section  of  the 
fifth  (Sinitzin).  Thus,  we  are  forced  to  (3)  the  theory  of  trophic  fibres,  whose  centre  is  the 
Gasserian  ganglion.] 

Pathological. — In  cases  of  anesthesia  of  the  trigeminus  in  man,  and,  more  rarely,  in  severe 
irritation  of  this  nerve,  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  cornea, 
and  finally  panophthalmia,  have  been  observed  (Charles  Bell).  This  condition  has  been  called 
ophthalmia  neuroparalytica.  Samuel  found  that  a similar  result  was  produced  by  electrical 
stimulation  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  in  animals. 

There  are  other  affections  of  the  eye  depending  upon  disease  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  which 
are  quite  different  from  the  foregoing,  as  they  never  lead  to  degenerative  changes.  Such  is 
ophthalmia  intermittens  (due  to  malaria),  a unilateral,  intermittent,  excessive  filling  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  eye,  accompanied  by  the  secretion  of  tears,  photophobia,  often  accompanied 
by  iritis  and  effusion  of  pus  into  the  chambers  of  the  eye.  This  condition  is  regarded  by  Eulen- 
burg  as  a vasoneurotic  affection  of  the  ocular  blood-vessels.  Pathological  observations,  as  well 
as  experiments  upon  animals,  have  shown  that  there  is  an  intimate  physiological  connection 
between  the  vascular  areas  of  both  ej'es,  so  that  affections  of  the  vascular  area  of  one  eye  are 
apt  to  induce  similar  disturbances  of  the  opposite  eye.  This  serves  to  explain  the  fact  that 
inflammatory  processes  in  the  interior  of  one  eyeball  are  a]it  to  produce  a similar  condition  in 
the  other  eye.  This  is  the  so-called  “ sympathetic  ophthalmia.”  Thus,  stimulation  of  the 
ciliary  nerves,  or  the  fifth  on  one  side,  causes  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  not  only  on  its  own 
side  but  also  on  the  other  side  as  well  (Jesner  and  Griinhagen).  The  pathological  condition  of 
glaucoma  simplex,  where  the  intraocular  tension  is  greatly  increased,  is  ascribed  by  Donders  to 
irritation  of  the  trigeminus.  [Increased  intraocular  tension  may  be  produced  by  irritation  of 
the  secretory  fibres  contained  in  the  fifth  nerve  (Donders),  by  stimulating  the  nucleus  of  the 
trigeminus  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (Hip2'>ell  and  Griinhagen),  and  also  rellexly  by  iiritation  of 
the  peripheral  branches  of  the  fifth,  as  by  nicotin  placed  in  the  eye.  It  is  possible,  howevei, 
that  some  forms  of  glaucoma  are  produced  by  diminished  removal  of  the  aqueous  humour  from 
the  eye.]  Unilateral  secretion  of  tears,  due  to  irritation  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth, 
has  been  repeatedly  observed,  but  unilateral  cessation  of  tears,  due  to  paralytic  conditions,  \eiy 
rarely. 


II.  Superior  MaxiUary  Division  (fig.  518,  e).— It  gives  off— 

1.  The  delicate  recurrent  nerve,  a sensory  branch  to  the  dura  mater,  which 
accompanies  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  derived  from  the  superior  cervical  ganghon  of 
the  sympathetic,  and  is  distributed  to  the  area  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

2.  The  subcutaneous  malar  or  orbital  (o)  supplies  by  its  temporal  and  orbital 
branches  sensibility  to  the  lateral  angle  of  the  eye  and  the  adjoining  area  of  skin 
of  the  temple  and  cheek.  Certain  fibres  are  said  to  be  the  true  secretory  nerves  for 

tears.  Compare  N.  lacrinialis,  p.  724.  i.  • 

3 The  dental,  anterior,  posterior,  and  median,  and  with  them  the  anteiioi  fibics 
from  the  infraorbital  nerve,  supply  sensory  fibres  to  the  teeth  in  the  J'PP^r  jaw 
the  gum,  periosteum,  and  the  cavities  of  the  jaw  ([n  < 26).  ^ Tli%^^;^so-motor  i en  es 
of  all  these  parts  are  supplied  from  the  upper  cervical  gang  ion  o lesjmpc  • 
4.  The  infraorbital  (E),  after  its  exit  from  the  infraorbital  foramen,  suppheb 
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to  the  lower  eyelid,  the  bridge  and  sides  of  the  nose,  and  the  upper 


motor  fibres  froni°the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic.  For  the 

sweat-secreting  fibres  which  occur  in  it  (pig)  see  § 288.  _ . , 1 

The  spheno-palatine  ganglion  (Meckel’s — n)  forms  connections  with  the  second 
division.  To  it  pass  two  short  sensory  root-fibres  from  the  second  division  iteelf, 
which  are  called  siilieno-xmlatinQ.  Motor  fibres  enter  the  ganglion  from  behind, 
through  the  large  superficial  petrosal  branch  of  the  facial  (/) ; and  grey  vaso- 
motor filires  {v)  from  the  sympathetic  plexus  on  the  carotid  (the  deep  large  petrosal 
nerve).  The  motor  and  vaso-motor  fibres  from  the  Vidian  nerve,  which  reach  the 
ganglion  through  the  canal  of  the  same  name. 

Branches  of  Meckel’s  Ganglion.— (1)  The  sensory  fibres  (N)  which  supply  the 
roof,  lateral  walls,  and  septum  of  the  nose  (posterior  and  superior  nasal);  the 
terminal  fibres  of  the  naso-palatine  pass  through  the  canalis  incisivus  to  the  hard 
palate,  behind  the  incisor  teeth.  The  sensory  inferior  and  posterior  nasals  for  the 
lower  and  middle  turbinated  bones,  and  both  lower  nasal  ducts,  are  derived  from 
the  anterior  palatine  branch  of  the  ganglion,  which  descends  in  the  palato-maxillary 
■canal.  Lastly,  the  sensory  branches  for  the  hard  {20)  and  soft  palate  (p^),  and  the 
tonsils  arise  from  the  posterior  palatine  nerve.  All  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  nose 
(see  also  the  Ethmoidal  nerve),  when  stimulated,  cause  the  reflex  act  of  sneezing 
(§  120).  Preparatory  to  the  act  of  sneezing,  there  is  always  a peculiar  feeling  of 
tickling  in  the  nose,  which  is  perhaps  due  to  dilatation  of  the  nasal  blood-vessels. 
This  dilatation  is  rapidly  caused  by  cold,  more  especially  when  it  is  applied  directly 
to  the  skin.  The  dilatation  of  the  vessels  is  followed  by  an  increased  secretion  of 
Avatery  fluid  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  Stimulation  of  the  nasal  neiums 
also  causes  a reflex  secretion  of  tears,  and  it  may  also  cause  stand-still  of  the 
respiratory  movements  in  the  expiratory  phase  [Hering  ami  Kratschmer) — (compare 
Resjnratomj  centre,  § 368).  (2)  The  motor  branches  descend  in  the  posterior  pala- 

tine nerve  through  the  small  palatine  canal,  and  give  off  (h)  motor  branches  to  the 
•elevator  of  the  soft  palate  and  azygos  uvulae  {Nuhn).  [Beevor  and  Horsley  find 
that  in  the  monkey  the  levator  palati  is  not  supplied  from  the  facial  nerve  vid  the 
superficial  petrosal  nerve,  for  stimulation  of  the  seventh  nerve  at  its  origin  does 
not  cause  any  movement  in  the  palate.  They  suggest  that  this  muscle  is  supplied 
by  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  perhaps  through  the  upper  branches  of  the 
pharyngeal  jilexus.]  The  sensory  fibres  for  these  muscles  are  supplied  by  the 
trigeminus.  According  to  Politzer,  spasmodic  contraction  of  these  muscles 
■occasionally  causes  crackling  noises  in  the  ears.  (3)  The  vaso-motor  nerves  of 
this  entire  area  arise  from  the  sympathetic  root,  i.e.,  from  the  upper  cervical 
ganglion.  (4)  The  root  of  the  trigeminus  supplies  the  secretory  nerves  of  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  Stimulation  excites  secretion, 
while  section  of  the  trigeminus  diminishes  it  with  simultaneous  atrophic  degenera- 
tion of  the  mucorxs  membrane.  Thus,  tropliic  functions  for  the  mucosa  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  trigeminus  {Aschenbrandt). 

Stimulation  of  the  Ganglion. — Feeble  electrical  stimulation  of  the  exposed  ganglion  causes  a 
copious  secretion  of  mucus  and  an  increase  of  the  temperature  in  the  nose  {Prdvost),  with  dila- 
lon  or  the  vessels  {Asclicnhrandt).  [Meckel’s  ganglion  has  been  e.xcised  in  certain  cases  of 
neuralgia  {JVedsham).] 

III.  Inferior  Maxillary  (g). — It  contains  all  the  motor  fibres  of  the  fifth,  aloim- 
Avith  a number  of  sensory  fibres ; it  gives  off—  ° 

41  ^ The  recurrent,  Avhich  springs  by  itself  from  the  sensory  root,  enters  the  skull 
through  the  foramen  spinosum,  and,  along  with  the  nerve  of  the  same  name  from 
the  11  division,  supplies  sensory  fibres  to  the  dura  mater.  Fibres  proceed  from  it 

through  the  petroso-squamosal  fissure  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cells  of  the 
mastoid  process. 
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2.  Motor  fibres  for  the  muscles  of  mastication,  viz.,  the  masseteric,  the  two 
deep  temporal  nerves,  and  the  internal  and  external  pterygoid  nerves.  The  sensory 
fibres  for  the  muscles  arc  supplied  by  the  sensory  fibres. 

3.  The  buccinator  is  a sensory  nerve  for  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek, 
and  the  angle  of  the  mouth  as  far  as  the  lips. 


According  to  Jolyet  and  LafTont,  it  contains,  in  addition,  vaso-inotor  fibres  for  the  mucous 
membraue  of  the  cheek,  lower  lip,  and  their  mucous  glands  ; but  these  fibres  are  probably 
derived  from  the  sympathetic. 

Trophic  Fibres. — As  this  region  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  ulcerates  after  section 
of  the  trigeminus,  some  have  supposed  that  the  buccinator  nerve  contains  trophic  fibres.  But, 
as  Rollett  jiointed  out,  section  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  jiaralyses  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion on  the  same  side,  and  hence  the  teeth  do  not  act  vertically  upon  each  other,  but  press 
against  the  cheek.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  sensibility  of  the  mouth,  food  passes  between  the 
gum  and  the  cheek,  where  it  may  remain  attached,  undergo  decomposition,  and  perhaps 
chemically  irritate  the  mucous  membrane.  At  a later  stage,  owing  to  the  wearing  away  of  the 
teeth  in  an  oblique  manner,  ulcers  begin  to  form  on  the  soioml  side.  Hence,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  as.suming  the  existence  of  tropic  fibres  in  this  nerve.  After  section  of  the  trigeminus,  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane  on  the  same  side  becomes  red  and  congested.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  dust  or  mucus,  not  being  removed  from  the  nose  by  the  usual  reflex  acts,  remains  there, 
irritates,  and  ultimately  causes  inflammation. 

4.  The  lingual  nerve  (^-)  receives  at  an  acute  angle  tlie  cborda  tympani  {i  i),  a 
branch  of  the  facial  coming  from  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  lingual  docs  not  con- 
tain any  motor  fibres ; it  is  the  sensory  and  tactile  nerve  of  the  anterior  two-thirds 
of  the  tongue,  of  the  anterior  palatine  arch,  the  tonsil,  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 
These,  as  well  as  all  the  other  sensory  fibres  of  the  mouth,  Avhen  stimulated,  cause 
a reflex  secretion  of  saliva  (compare  § 145).  The  lingual  is  accompanied  by  the 
nerve  of  taste  (chorda)  for  the  tip  and  margins  of  the  tongue  {i.e.,  the  parts  not 
supplied  by  the  glosso-pharyngeal).  After  section  of  the  lingual  nerve  in  man; 
Busch,  Inzani,  and  Lusanna  found  that  the  tactile  sensibility  was  lost  in  the  half 
of  tlie  tongue,  and  there  was  loss  of  taste  in  the  anterior  part  [two-thirds]  of  the 
tongue.  The  fibres  Avhich  administer  to  the  sense  of  taste  do  not  as  a rule  belong 
to  the  lingual  itself,  but  are  derived  from  the  chorda  tympani  (p.  735).  According 
to  Schiff,  the  lingual  nerve  is  the  gustatory  nerve,  and  some  cases  of  Erb  and 
Senator  support  this  view.  Such  cases,  however,  seem  to  be  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  The  lingual  nerve  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue  is  provided  with 
small  ganglia  l^Remak,  Stirling).  Schiff  observed  that  section  of  the  lingual  (and 
also  of  the  hypoglossal)  caused  redness  of  the  tongue,  so  that  vaso-motor  fibres  are 
present  in  its  course.  It  is  unknown  whether  these  are  derived  from  the  anasto- 
moses of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  with  the  sympathetic.  The  lingual  appears  to 
receive  vaso-dilator  fibres  from  the  chorda  for  the  tongue  and  gum  (§  349). 


After  section  of  the  trigeminus,  animals  frequently  bite  their  tongue,  as  they  cannot  feel  the 
position  and  movement  of  this  organ  in  the  mouth. 

5.  The  inferior  dental  is  the  sensory  branch  to  the  teeth  and  gum  of  the  lower 
iaw';  the  vaso-motor  fibres  reach  it  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion.  Before  it 
iiasses  into  the  canal  in  the  lower  jaw,  it  gives  off  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve,  which 
supplies  motor  fibres  to  the  mylo-hyoid  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  ami 
also  some  fibres  to  the  triangularis  menti  and  the  platysma  ; the  muscular  sensory 
nerves  also  lie  in  these  branches.  The  mental  nerve,  which  issues  rom  le 
mental  foramen,  is  the  sensory  nerve  for  the  chin,  loiver  lip,  and  the  skin  at  tlie 


margin  of  the  iaw.  . n f 4.n« 

G.  The  auriculo-temporal  gives  sensory  branches  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the 

external  auditory  meatus,  the  tympanic  membrane,  the  anterior  part  of  the  ear, 
the  adjoining  region  of  the  temple,  and  to  the  maxillary  articulation. 

Ficr  shows  the  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  trigeminus  on  the  head,  and  the  cervical 
nefvS,  so  Srrthe  of  amesthetic  and  hypericsthetic  areas  may  easily  be  made 

out. 
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vrsi-motor  from  tlio  plexus  arouml  the  '''‘'J;''"-. 

;y:;:;hc  bsiuch  s gfosso-phas,.ngeai  to  the 

through  the  canalicuhis  petrosus  an  the  small  superficial  petrosal  in  the  ciamum 
then  throuf^h  a small  canal  hetiveen  the  apex  of  the  petrous  bone  and  the  sphenoid 


N.  phvenicus.  FaVs  Plfus 

Supraclavioulur-  brachialis. 

point. 

Fig.  519. 

Distribution  of  tlio  sensory  nerves  on  the  bead  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  motor  points  on 
the  neck.  SO,  area  of  distribution  of  the  supraorbital  nerve  ; ST,  supratrochlear  ; IT, 
infratrochlear  ; L,  lachrymal ; N,  ethmoidal ; 10,  infraorbital  ; B,  buccinator  ; SM,  sub- 
cutaneous malre  ; AT,  auriculo-temporal  ; AM,  great  auricular  ; OMj,  great  occipital  ; OMi, 
lesser  occipital  ; 0^,  three  cervical  nerves  ; CS,  cutaneous  branches  of  tlie  cervical  nerves  ; 
G,  W,  region  of  the  central  convolutions  of  the  brain  ; SC,  region  of  the  speech-centre 
(third  left  frontal  convolution). 


to  reach  the  otic  ganglion.  Through  the  chorda  tympani  the  facial  nerve  is  con- 
stantly connected  with  the  ganglion  (fig.  519). 

The  branches  of  the  otic  ganglion  are — (1)  motor  twigs  for  the  tensor  tympani 
and  tensor  of  the  soft  palate  (these  fibres  are  mixed  with  muscular  sensory  fibres — 
Ludivig  and  Politzer) ; (2)  one  or  more  branches  connecting  the  ganglion  with  the 
auriculo-temporal  are  carried  by  the  roots  2 and  3 from  the  sympathetic  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal, which  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  (A),  as  it  passes  through  the  parotid 
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gland  (P),  gives  olV  to  tlic  gland.  The.se  arc  the  secretoiy  fibres  for  the  parotid  • 
their  tunctions  are  stated  in  § 1 45. 

trigeminus  is  followed  by  innammatory  changes  in  the  tympanic  cavity 
(labbit)  ; the  degree  ol  inflammation  varies  much  {Berlhold  and  Grilnhacjcn).  Section  of  the 
sympathetic  or  glo.sso-jdiaryiigeal  has  no  effect. 

The  sub-maxUlary  ganglion  (fig.  518,  L)  lies  close  to  the  convex  arch  of  the 
tympanico-hngual  nerve  and  the  excretory  duct  of  the  snb-inaxillary  gland  (INI) 
[in  Avhat  Langley  has  called  the  chorda-lingual  triangle\.  Its  roots  arc — (1) 
branches  of  the  chorda  tympani,  i which  undergo  fatty  degeneration  after  section 
of  the  facial  nerve.  This  root  supplies  secretory  fibres  to  the  sub-maxillary  and 
snb-lingual  glands,  bnt  it  also  supplies  vaso-dilator  fibres  for  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  same  glands  (§  145).  In  addition,  fibres  are  supplied  to  the  smooth  muscular 
fibres  in  Wharton’s  duct.  All  the  fibres  of  the  chorda  do  not  pass  into  the  gland  ; 
some  pass  along  with  the  lingual  nerve  into  the  tongue  (see  Chorda,  under  Facial 
Ferve).  (2)  The  sympathetic  root  of  the  ganglion  arises  from  the  plexus  around 
the  submental  branch  of  the  external  maxillary  artery  (r[),  i.e.,  ultimately  from  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion  ; it  ])asses  to  the  gland,  and  contains  secretory  fibres, 
Avhose  stimulation  is  folloAved  by  the  secretion  of  tliick  concentrated  saliva  (trophic 
nerve  of  the  gland  (?) ).  It  also  carries  the  y^aso-constrictor  nerves  to  the  gland 
(§  144).  (3)  The  sensory  root  springs  from  the  lingual.  Some  of  the  fibres, 

after  passing  through  the  ganglion,  supply  the  gland  and  its  excretory  ducts,  Avhile 
a fcAv  issue  from  the  ganglion,  and  again  join  the  tympanico-lingual  nerve  to  reach 
the  tongue. 

[Action  of  Nicotin. — In  the  dog  and  cat  Langley  has  shown  that  the  ganglion 
Avhich  is  called  the  “ submaxillary  ganglion  ” in  these  animals  should  more  proi^erly 
be  called  the  sub-lingual  ganglion,  as  the  chorda  tympani  has  no  connection  Avith 
the  nerve-cells  of  the  so-called  submaxillary  ganglion,  so  that  this  ganglion,  to- 
gether Avith  nerve-cells  lying  near  it  between  the  chordo-lingual  nerve  and 
Wharton’s  duct,  and  also  some  cells  lying  outside  the  hilum  of  the  .submaxillary 
gland,  are  for  the  greater  part  in  the  course  of  nerve-fibres  to  the  sub-lingual  gland. 
The  real  submaxillary  ganglion  lies  in  the  hilum  of  the  corresponding  gland.  The 
sympathetic  fibres  Avhich  pass  along  the  facial  artery  include  some — chiefly  fine — 
medullated  nerve-fibres,  but  the  .sympathetic  nerve-fibres  are  not  connected  Avith 
the  nerve-cells  Avhich  occur  in  the  course  of  the  chorda  tympani ; they  run  along 
the  artery  of  the  gland  to  the  ganglion  at  the  hilum  of  the  submaxillary  gland.] 

[Experimental  evidence  supports  tlie  above  conclusions,  based  on  histological  examination,  for 
stimulation  of  the  chordo-lingual  and  “sub-maxillary  ganglion”  after  section  of  the  chorda 
near  the  lingual  does  not  cause  secretion,  at  least  to  any  extent,  from  the  sub-maxillary  gland, 
but  it  causes  slight  secretion  from  the  sub-lingual  gland.  The  action  of  nicotin  also  confirms 
the  above  statements.  Nicotin  parah'ses  the  nerve-cells  of  various  sympathetic  ganglia  with- 
out paralysing  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  nerve-fibres  {Langley  and  Diekimon). 

If  nicotin  be  injected  into  the  A'ein  of  a dog,  stimulation  of  the  chordo-lingual  nerve  causes  no 
secretion  either  in  the  sub-lingual  or  sub-maxillary  gland,  but  if  the  hilum  of  the  sub-maxillary 
gland  be  stimulated,  secretion  takes  place,  because  the  fibres  issuing  from  the  sub-maxillary 
hilum  ganglion  are  excited.] 

[After  the  local  application  of  nicotin  to  the  ‘ ‘ sub-maxillaiy  ganglion  ” and  the  adjacent  gangli- 
onic cells,  stimulation  of  the  chordo-lingual  nerve  causes  a secretion  in  the  sub-maxillary  gland, 
but  none  in  the  sub-lingual  ; while  the  local  application  of  nicotin  to  the  sub-niaxillary  hilum 
ganglion  prevents  the  sub-maxillary  secretion  which,  under  ordimary  circumstances,  results  from 
stimulation  of  the  chordo-lingual  nerve  or  chorda  tympani.  Butnicotin  thusapplied  doesnot  affect 
the  secretion  obtained  from  the  sub-maxillaiy  gland  after  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  fibres, 
so  that  the  secretory  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  are  not  connected  with  nerve-cells  in  the  hiluni 
of  the  gland  ; they  are,  as  ive  shall  see,  connected  with  nerve-cells  in  the  superior  cervical 

7 [By  the^nicoLl  method  of  investigation  it  has  been  shown  that  the  vaso-dilator  fibres  of 
the  chorda  tympani  are  connected  with  nerve-cells,  but  the  latter  are  not  so  easily  paralysed 
as  the  peripheral  nerve-cells  connected  with  the  secretory  fibres  of  the  chorda.] 

[By  the  same  method  Langley  has  shown  that  the  vaso-constrictor  fibres  in  the  cervical  syni- 
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pathetic  and  the  vaso-dilator  fibres  in  the  same  trunk,  are  only  connected  with  nerve-cells  in 
the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  not  anywhere  else  in  their  course  from  their  origin  in  the 

medulla  to  their  ultimate  ending.s.]  i • • 

Pathological. — Trismus,  or  sjxtsm  of  the  imisclcs  of  mastication  supplied  by  the  third  division, 
is  usually  bilateral  ; it  may  be  clonic  in  its  nature  (chattering  of  the  teeth),  or  tonic,  when  it 
constitutes  the  condition  of  lock-jaw  or  trismus.  The  spasms  are  usually  individual  symptoms 
of  more  e.xtensive  convulsions  ; more  rarely  when  they  occur  alone,  they  are  symptomatic  of 
disease  of  the  cerebrum,  medulla,  pons,  andcorte.x  of  the  motor  convolutions  {Eulenburej).  The 
spasms  may  be  caused  relle.xly,  c.r/.,  by  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  head. 

Paralysis. — Degeneration  of  the  motor  nuclei,  or  an  aifection  of  the  intracranial  root  of  the 
nerve,  causes  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  which  is  very  rarely  bilateral.  Paralysis 
of  the  tensor  tympani  is  said  to  cause  difficulty  of  hearing  {Romberg),  or  buzzing  in  the  ears 
{Benedict).  We  require  further  observations  upon  this  point,  as  well  as  upon  paralysis  of  the 
tensor  of  the  soft  palate. 

Neuralgia  may  occur  in  all  the  branches  of  the  fifth.  It  consists  of  severe  attacks  of  pain 
shooting  into  the  expansions  of  the  nerves.  It  is  usually  unilateral,  and  in  fact  is  often 
confined  to  one  branch,  or  even  to  a few  twigs  of  one  branch.  The  point  from  which  the  pain 
proceeds  is  frequently  the  bony  canal  through  which  the  bi’anch  issues.  The  ear,  dura  mater, 
and  tongue  are  rarely  attacked.  The  attack  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  contractions 
or  twitchings  of  the  corresponding  group  of  the  facial  muscles.  The  twitchings  are  either  reflex, 
or  are  due  to  direct  peripheral  irritation  of  the  fibres  of  the  facial  nerve,  which  are  mixed  with 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  trigeminus.  The  reflex  twitchings  may  be  extensively  distributed, 
involving  even  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  trunk. 

Redness,  or  congestion  of  the  affected  part  of  the  face,  is  not  an  un frequent  symptom  in 
neuralgia,  and  it  ma}'^  be  accompanied  by  increased  or  diminished  secretion  from  the  nasal  and 
buccal  mucous  membranes.  This  is  a reflex  phenomenon,  the  sympathetic  being  affected. 
Reflex  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  frequently  gives  rise  to  disturbance  of  the  cerebral 
activities,  owing  to  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  head.  Ludwig  and  Dittmar 
found  that  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  caused  a reflex  contraction  of  the  arterial  blood-vessels, 
and  increase  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the  cerebral  vessels.  Sometimes  there  is  melancholy  or 
hypochondriasis,  and  in  one  case  of  violent  pain  in  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  the  attack  was 
accompanied  by  hallucinations  of  vision. 

The  trophic  disturbances  which  sometimes  accompany  affections  of  the  trigeminus  are  parti- 
cularly interesting.  They  are — a brittle  character  of  the  hair,  which  frequently  becomes  grey, 
or  niay  fall  out ; circumscribed  areas  of  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
■\  esicular  eruption  upon  the  face  [often  following  the  distribution  of  certain  nerves],  and  con- 
stituting herpes,  which  may  also  occur  on  the  cornea,  constituting  the  neuralgic  herpes  corneas 
of  Schmidt-Rimpler.  Lastly,  there  is  the  progressive  ati’ophy  of  the  face  which  is  usually  con- 
fined to  one  side,  but  may  occur  on  both  sides  {Eulenburg).  It  is  caused  very  probably  by  a 
trophic  affection  of  the  trigeminus,  although  the  vaso-motor  nerves  may  also  be  affected  reflexly. 
Landois  found  that  in  the  famous  case  of  Romberg,  a man  named  Schwahn,  the  sphygmo- 
giaphic  tracing  of  the  carotid  pulse  of  the  atrophied  side  was  distinctly  smaller  than  on  the 
sound  side. 


Urbantschitscli  made  the  remarkable  observation  that  stimulation  of  the  branches  of  the 
trigeminus,  especially  those  going  to  the  ear,  caused  an  increase  of  the  sensation  of  light  in  the 
pel  son  so  stimulatech  Blowing  upon  the  cheeks  or  nasal  mucous  membrane,  electrical  stimula- 
Hon,  tfie  use  of  snuff,  smelling  strong  perfumes— all  temporarily  increase  the  sensation  of  light, 
ihe  senses  of  taste  and  smell,  as  well  as  the  sensibility  of  certain  areas  of  the  skin,  can  all  be 
exalted  reflexly  by  gentle  stimulation  of  the  trigeminus.  In  intense  affections  of  the  ear,  whereby 
rli.th.- sympathetically,  these  sensory  functions  may  be 
a^rbeSns  to  hiii^orer^  excitability  of  these  sense  organs!also 

[Complete  section  of  the  trigeminus  results  in  loss  of  sensibility  in  all  the  parts 
supplied  by  It  (fig  519),  including  one  side  of  the  face,  temple,  part  of  the  ear,  the 
fore  part  of  the  head,  conjunctiva,  cornea,  mouth,  gums,  Schneiderian  mucous 
membrane,  anterior  two-tlurds  of  the  tongue,  and  part  of  pharynx.  In  drinking 
fioin  a vessel,  the  patient  feels  as  if  one  side  of  it  were  cut  away.  The  muscles  of 
ma.stication  are  paralysed  on  that  side,  food  is  not  chewed  on  one  side,  and  fur 
accuinulates  on  tiie  tongme  on  that  side.  The  mucous  membranes  tend  to  ulcerate, 
that  of  the  mouth  being  chafed  by  the  teeth,  the  gums  get  spongy,  the  nasa 

ammonia  excites  no  reflex  acts,  while  the  eye  undergoes  panophthalmia.] 
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348.  VI.  NERVUS  ABDUCENS. — Anatomical. — It  rise.s  slightly  in  front  of  and  partly  from 
tiio  nucleus  ot  \X\q  facial  nerve  (whicli  corresjionds  to  the  (Ulterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord),  from 
Inrgo-celled  gangli.a  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  anterior  region  of  the  fourth  ventricle  (eininentia 
teres,  hgs.  51 G,  520).  [Its  nucleus  is  connected  with  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  of  the  opposite 
side.  It  appears  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  ])ons  (lig.  517,  VI. ).  This  nerve  has  a very  long 
course  hetore  it  enters  the  orbit,  and  as  it  bends  over  the  ])osterior  margin  of  the  pons,  it  is  liable 
to  be  compressed  there  or  from  pressure  upon  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  so  that  both  nerves  are 
very  liable  to  jiaralysis.] 

Function. — It  i.s  the  voluntary  nerve  of  the  external  rectus  muscle.  In  co- 
ordinated movements  of  the  ey'ehalls,  however,  it  is  involuntary'. 

Anastomoses. — Branches  reach  it  from  the  sympathetic  upon  the  cavernous  sinus  (fig.  518). 
A lew  come  from  the  trigeminus,  and  their  function  is  analogous  to  similar  fibres  supiilied  to 
the  trochlearis  and  oculomotorius. 

Pathological. — Complete  paralysis  causes  squinting  inwards  [or  convergent  squint]  and  con- 
sequent diplopia.  [The  eye  cannot  be  rotated  outwards  beyond  the  middle  line,  the  double 
images  are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  and  vertical,  the  false  one  is  to  the  left  of  the  patient’s 
eye  when  the  left  eye  is  affected  (fig.  515,  2).  The  feeling  of  giddiness  is  often  severe.  There 
is  secondary  deviation  to  the  inner  side,  and  the  head  is  turned  towards  the  affected  side.]  In 
dogs,  section  of 'the  cervical  sympathetic  causes  a slight  deviation  of  the  eyeball  inwards  {Petit). 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  abducens  receives  a few  motor  fibres  from  the  cervical 
sympathetic.  Spasm  of  the  abducens  causes  external  squint. 

Squint. — In  addition  to  paralysis  or  stimulation  of  certain  nei’ves  producing  squint,  it  is  to 
be  remembei'ed  that  it  may  also  be  caused  by  a primary  affection  of  the  muscles  themselves, 
c.g.,  congenital  shortness,  contracture,  or  injuries  of  these  muscles.  It  may  also  be  brought 
about  owing  to  opaeities  of  the  transparent  media  of  the  eye  ; a person  with,  say,  an  opacity  of 
the  cornea,  rotates  the  affected  eye  involuntarily,  so  that  the  rays  of  light  may  enter  the  eye 
through  a clear  part  of  the  media. 

349.  VII.  NERVUS  FACIALIS. — Anatomical. — This  nerve  consists  entirely  of  efferent  fibres, 
and  arises  from  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  from  the  “facial  nucleus”  (figs.  516,  7,  520), 


VX  XllV^  o — 

of  the  bulb  and  pons. 

which  lies  behind  the  origin  of  the  abducens,  and  also  by  some  fibres  from  the  nucleiis  of  the 
abducens  [although  Gowers’  observations  do  not  confirm  this  (§  366)].  Other  fibres  arise  fiom 
the  cerebrum  of  the  opposite  side  (§  378,  I.).  It  consists  of  two  the  smaRe^^ 
media  of  Wrisberg— forms  a connection  with  the  auditory  nerve  (see  § 350).  The  oiioinal  fibres 
of  the  portio  intermedia  are  developed  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nucleus  {kMiJohm).  tt  " °u 
thus  appear  that  the  sensory  and  gustatory  fibres  which  are  present  in  the  chorda  tympaui  entei 
it  through  these  fibres  {Duval,  Schultze,  Vulpian),  so  that  the  portio  intermedia  is  a special  pait 
of  tlie  nmve  S'  taste,  which  becomes  conjoined  with  the  facial,  and  runs  to  the  tongue  n tl  e 
chorda  Aloim  with  the  auditory  nerve,  it  traverses  the  porus  acusticus  inteiniis,  vher 
is  into  £ racial  of  Fallppiat  canal.  At  first  it 

hiatus  of  this  canal ; it  then  bends  at  an  acute  angle  at  the  knee  {a)  above  tj  inpa 
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Its  branches  are:— 1.  The  motor  large  superficial  petrosal  (j).  It  arises 
from  the  “ knee  ” or  geniciilate  ganglion  M'ithin  the  Fallopian  canal,  in  the  cavity 
of  the  skull,  runs  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  temporal  bone,  traverses  the 
foramen  lacerum  medium  on  the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the  .skull,  and  passes 
through  the  Vidian  canal  to  reach  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  (p.  729).  It  is 
uncertain  whether  this  nerve  conveys  sensory  branches  from  the  second  division 
of  the  trigeminus  to  the  facial. 

2.  Connecting  branches  (/3)  pass  from  the  geniculate  ganglion  to  the  otic  gang- 
lion. For  their  course  and  function,  see  Otic  gamjUmi  (p.  731). 

3.  The  motor  branch  to  the  stapedius  muscle  (y). 

4.  The  chorda  tympani  {i  i)  arises  from  the  facial  before  it  emerges  at  the 
stylomastoid  foramen  (s),  runs  through  the  tympanic  cavity  (above  the  tendon  of 
the  tensor  tympani,  between  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and  the  long  process  of 
the  incus),  passes  out  of  the  skull  through  the  petro-tympanic  fissure,  and  then 
joins  the  lingual  nerve  at  an  acute  angle  (p.  730,  4).  Before  it  unites  with  this 
nerve,  it  exchanges  fibres  with  the  otic  ganglion  {m).  Thus,  sensory  fibres  can 
enter  the  chorda  from  the  third  division  of  the  trigeminus,  which  may  run 
centripetally  to  the  facial  to  be  distributed  along  Avith  it.  In  the  same  Avay,  sensory 
fibres  may  j^ass  from  the  lingual  nerve  through  the  chorda  into  the  facial  {Longet). 
Stimulation  of  the  chorda — AA'hich  even  in  man  may  be  done  in  cases  where  the 
tyinjAanic  membrane  is  destroyed — causes  a prickling  feeling  in  the  anterior  margins 
and  tip  of  the  tongue  {Troltsch).  0.  Wolfe  foimd  that  the  section  of  the  chorda 
in  man  abolished  the  sensibility  for  tactile  and  thermal  stimuli  upon  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  j and  the  same  Avas  true  of  the  sense  of  taste  in  this  region.  It  is 
supposed  by  Calori  that  these  fibres  enter  the  facial  nerve  at  its  periphery 
(especially  through  the  auriculo-temporal  into  the  branches  of  the  facial),  that  they 
run  in  a centripetal  direction  in  the  facial,  and  aftenvards  pursue  a centrifugal 
course  in  the  chorda.  [It  is  possible  that  sensory  fibres  pass  from  the  spheno- 
palatine ganglion  of  the  fifth  through  the  Vidian  nerve  and  large  superficial  petrosal 
to  enter  the  facial.  These  fibres  may  be  those  that  appear  in  the  seventh  as  the 
chorda  fibres  Avhich  administer  to  taste.  BigeloAv  asserts  that  the  chorda  tympani 
is  not  a branch  of  the  facial,  but  the  continuation  of  the  nervus  intermedins  of 
AVrisberg.]  The  chorda  also  contains  secretory  and  vaso-dilator  fibres  for  the 
sub-maxillary  and  sub-lingual  glands  (§  145). 

[The  chorda  is  composed  of  several  bundles  of  medullated  nerve-fibres,  chiefly 
small  (2 -5  to  3-5  g),  mixed  Avith  a feAV  medium-sized  ones.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  (p.  732)  that  the  secretory  and  Auso-dilator  fibres  of  the  p.bmvho  m-p 


It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  gustatory  fibres  of  the  chorda  have  their 


and  tip  of  the  tongue. 
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origin  in  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  They  may  reacli  the  chorda  1.  Through 
the  portio  intermedia  of  Wrisherg,  as  already  mentioned. 

2.  There  is  a channel  beyond  the  stylomastoid  foramen,  viz.,  through  the  ramus  comniunicans 
cum  glosso-pharyngeo  (fig.  518),  which  passes  from  the  last-mentioned  nerve  in  that  branch  of 
the  facial  which  contains  the  motor  fibres  for  the  stylohyoid  and  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric- 
muscle  (Henle’s  N.  styloideus).  This  nerve  also  supplies  muscular  sen.sibility  to  the  stylohyoid 
and  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscles.  It  is  also  assumed  that,  by  means  of  these  anasto- 
moses, motor  fibres  are  supplied  by  the  facial  to  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  3.  A union  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  and  facial  nerves  occui’S  in  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  tympanic  branch  of 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  (A.)  passes  into  this  cavity,  where  it  unites  in  the  tympanic  plexus  with 
the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve  (/3),  which  .springs  from  the  knee  on  the  facial.  Tlie 
gustatory  fibres  may  first  pass  into  the  otic  ganglion,  which  is  always  connected  with  the 
chorda  (Otic  ganglion,  p.  731,  3).  Lastly,  a connection  is  described  through  a twig  (tt)  from  the 
petrous  ganglion  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  direct  to  the  facial  trunk  within  the  Fallopian  canal 
{Garibaldi). 

According  to  some  observers,  the  chorda  contains  vaso-dilator  fibres  for  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue  ( Vulinan). 

Pseudo-motor  Action  of  the  Chorda. — Prom  one  to  three  weeks  after  the 
section  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  stimulation  of  the  chorda  causes  movements  in 


Upper  branches  of  the  racial. 

Trunk  of  the  Facial. 

Mm  retrahens  et  attolens  auriciil. 

Muse,  occipitalis. 
Middle  branches  of  the  Facial. 

M.  stylohyoideus. 
M.  digastricus. 


Lower  branches  of  the  Facial. 


M.  frontalis. 


JI.  corrugator  supcrcilli. 
M.  orbicular  palpebr. 


M,  compressor  nasi  et  pyram  nasi. 

M.  levator  lab.  sup.  alaque  nasi. 

M.  levator  lab.  sup.  piopr. 

M.  t zygomatic  minor. 

M.  dilatat.  narium. 

M.  zygomatic  major. 


M.  orbicularis  oris. 


M.  levator  menti. 

M.  quadratus  menti. 
M.  triangularis  menti. 


Fig.  521. 

Motor  points  of  the  facial  nerve  and  the  facial  muscles  supplied  by  it. 

the  tono-ue  ( Phili-ppeaux  and  Vulpian).  These  movements  are  not  so  energetic  as, 
and  occur  more  slowly  tlian,  those  caused  by  stimulation  of  the  hypoglossal. 
Nicotin  first  excites,  then  paralyses,  the  motor  effect  of  the  chorda.  Evmi  after 
cessation  of  the  circulation,  stimulation  of  the  chorda  causes  movements.  _ LLeiclen- 
hain  supposes  that,  owing  to  the  stimulation  of  the  chorda,  there  is  an  increased 
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the  cause  of  the  muscular 


secretion  of  Ivniph  within  the  musculature,  which  acts  as 

glossal  nerve,  the  linguahs  is  easily  distinguished  from  a true 

the  tongue  on  that  side.  A tonmie,  on  stimulating  the  hypog  ossal 

contraction,  for  is  °n  stimulating  the  lingual,  although  the 

pieiulmmotor  contractions  occur,  the  trunk  of  the  facial  comes 

Jo  dtTiS"^^ 

canal  and  supplies  it  with  sensory  nerves  (see  / «sriis). 

VperiphUl  Branches—Aftor  tko  facial  issues  from  its  canal,  a supplies 
motor  S to  the  stylohyoid  and  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  occipitalis,  a 1 
the  muscles  of  the  external  ear,  the  muscles  of  expression,  hiicoinator  and  pla  jsm  . 
The  facial  also  contains  secretory  fibres  for  the  face  (compaic  § .88,. 

Although  most  bf  the  branches  of  the  facial  are  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  yet  most  men 
cannot  voluntarily  move  the  muscles  of  the  nose  and  ear. 

Anastomoses  of  the  Facial  nerve.— The  branches  of  the  seventh  nerve  on  the 
face  anastomose  with  those  of  the  trigeminus,  whereby  sensory^  fibres  are  conveyed 
to  the  muscles  of  expression.  The  sensory  branches  of  the  auriculai  bianch  of  the 
vatnis  and  the  great  auricular,  enter  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  facial,  and  supply 
sensibility  to  the  muscles  of  tlie  ear  ; while  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  third  cervical 
nerve  similarly  supply  the  platysma  with  sensibility.  Section  of  the  facial  at  the 
stylomastoid  foramen  is  painful,  hut  it  is  still  more  so  if  the  peripheral  branches  on 
the  face  are  divided  {Recurrent  sensibility,  § 355). 

Pathological. — In  all  ca.ses  of  paralysis  of  the  facial,  the  most  important  point  to  determiiie 
is  whether  the  seat  of  the  affection  i.s  in  the  periidiery,  in  the  region  of  the  stylomastoid 
foramen,  or  in  the  course  of  the  long  ralloj)ian  canal,  or  is  central  (cerebral)  in  its  origin,  ihis 
point  must  be  determined  by  an  analysis  of  tlie  symptoms.  Paralysis  at  the  stylomastoid 
foramen  is  very  frequently  rheumatic,  and  probably  dejieuds  upon  an  exudation  compressing 
the  nerve ; the  exudation  probably  occupying  the  lymph-space  described  by  Riidinger  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  Fallopian  canal,  between  the  periosteum  and  the  nerve,  and  which  is  a 
continuation  of  tliG  arachnoid  space.  Other  causes  are — inflaniroation  of  the  paiotid  gland, 
direct  injury,  and  pressure  from  the  forceps  during  delivery.  In  the  course  of  the  canal,  the 
causes  are — fracture  of  the  temporal  bone,  etfusion  of  the  blood  into  the  canal,  _ syphilitic 
effusions,  and  caries  of  the  temporal  bone  ; the  last  sometimes  occurs  in  inflammation  of  the 
ear.  Amongst  intracranial  causes  are — affections  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
base  of  the  skull  in  the  region  of  the  nerve,  disease  of  the  “facial  nucleus;  ” lastly,  affection 
of  the  cortical  centre  of  the  nerve  and  its  connections  with  the  nucleus.  [No  nerve  is  so  liable 
as  the  seventh  to  be  paralysed  independently.] 

Symptoms  of  Unilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Facial  [or  Bell’s  Paralysis].—!.  Paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  expression : The  forehead  is  smooth,  without  folds,  the  eyelids  remain  open 
(lagophthalmus  paralyticus),  the  outer  angle  being  slightly  lower.  The  anterior  surface  of  the 
eye  rapidly  becomes  dry,  the  cornea  is  dull,  as,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis,  the 
tears  are  not  properly  distributed  over  the  conjunctiva,  and,  in  fact,  in  consequence  of  the 
dryness  of  the  eyeball,  there  may  he  temporary  inflammation  (keratitis  xerotica).  In  order 
to  protect  the  eyeball  from  the  light,  the  patient  turns  it  upwards  under  the  upper  eyelid 
{Bell),  relaxes  the  levator  palpehroe,  which  allows  the  lid  to  fall  somewhat  {Hasse).  The  nose 
is  immovable,  while  the  naso-labial  fold  is  obliterated.  As  the  nostrils  cannot  he  dilated,  the 
sense  of  smell  is  interfered  with.  The  impairment  of  the  sense  of  smell  depends  more, 
however,  upon  the  imperfect  conduction  of  the  tears,  owing  to  paralysis  [of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  and  Horner’s  muscle,  thus  causing  dryness  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  nasal 
cavity.  Horses,  which  distend  the  nostrils  widely  during  respiration,  after  section  of  both 
facial  nerves,  are  said  by  Cl.  Bernard  to  die  from  interference  with  the  respiration,  or  at  least 
they  sulfer  from  severe  uyspneea  {Ellcnhcrgcr).  The  face  is  drawn  towards  the  sound  side,  so  that 
. the  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  are  oblique.  Paralysis  of  the  buccinator  interferes  with  the  proper 
formation  of  the  bolus  of  food  ; the  food  collects  between  the  cheek  and  the  gum,  from  which  it 
is  u.snally  removed  by  the  patient  with  liis  lingers  ; saliva  and  fluids  escape  from  the  angle  of  the 
mouth.  During  vigorous  expiration  the  cheeks  are  pulled  outwards  like  a sail.  The  speech 
may  be  affected  owing  to  the  difliculty  of  sounding  the  labial  consonants  (especially  in  double 
paralysis),  and  the  vowels,  u,  ii  (ue),  o (oe) ; while  the  speech,  in  paralysis  of  the  branches  to 
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rai’alysccl  lialf  of  tlie  ])alate  hangs  down  aiuUrnnot  be 
n 't’®  ‘letermined  to  wliat  e.xtent  this  condition 

nlluences  the  act  of  deglutition  and  the  formation  of  the  consonants.  3.  Taste  is  interfered 

® T two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  or  the  sensation  is  delayed 

and  alteicd.  1 his  is  due  to  an  affection  of  the  chorda.  4.  Diminution  of  saliva  on  the  affected 
side  was  iirst  described  by  Arnold  ; still,  we  must  determine  to  what  extent  a simultaneous 
af  ectioii  of  the  sense  of  taste  may  cause  a reflex  interference  with  the  secretion  of  saliva  or 
iidiether  rapid  reinoval  of  the  saliva  through  the  opened  lips  and  angle  of  the  mouth  may  cause 
the  drynoss  on  the  allected  side  of  tlie  mouth.  5.  Roux  pointed  out  that  hearing  is  affected 
the  sc7tsiouil^  to  sounds  being  increased  (oxyakoia,  hyperakxisis  willisiana).  The  paralysis  of 
the  stapedius  muscle  makes  the  stapes  loose  in  the  fenestra  ovalis,  so  that  all  impulses  from  the 
tyinpamim  act  vigorously  upon  the  stapes,  which  consequently’’  excites  considerable  vibrations  in 
the  fluid  of  the  inner  ear.  More  rarely,  in  paralysis  of  the  stapedius,  it  has  been  observed  that 
low  notes  are  heard  at  a greater  distance  than  on  the  sound  side  {Lucac,  Mow).  6.  As  the 
facial  in  man  appears  to  contain  fibres  for  the  secretion  of  sweat,  this  explains  the  loss  of  the 
power  of  sweating  in  the  face  when  the  nerve  begins  to  atrophy  {Strauss,  Bloch). 

Section  of  the  facial  in  young  animals  causes  atrophy  of  the  corresponding  muscles.  The 
facial  bones  are  also  imperfectly  developed  ; they  remain  smaller,  and  hence  the  bones  of  the 
sound  side  of  the  face  grow  towards,  and  ultimately  across,  the  middle  line  towards  the  affected 
side  {Brown- Sdquard).  The  salivary  glands  also  remain  smaller. 

Stimulation— or  irritation  in  the  area  of  the  facial— causes  partial  or  extensive,  either  direct 
or  reflex,  tonic  or  clonic  spasms.  The  extensive  forms  are  known  as  “mimetic  facial  spasm.” 
Amongst  the  partial  forms  are  tonic  contraction  of  the  eyelid  (blepharospasm),  which  is  most 
common  ; and  is  caused  reflexly  by  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  eye,  e.g.,  in  scrofulous 
ophthalmia,  or  from  excessive  sensibility  of  the  retina  (photophobia).  More  rarely,  the  excite- 
ment proceeds  from  some  more  distant  part,  e.g.,  in  one  case  recorded  by  v.  Grlife,  from 
inflammatory  stimulation  of  the  anterior  palatine  arch.  The  centre  for  the  reflex  is  the  facial 
nucleus.  The  clonic  form  of  spasm — sgiasmodic  winking  (spasmus  nictitans) — is  usually  of 
reflex  origin,  due  to  irritation  of  the  eye,  the  dental  nerves,  or  even  of  more  distant  nerves. 
In  severe  cases,  the  affection  may  be  bilateral,  and  the  spasms  may  extend  to  the  muscles  of 
the  neck,  trunk,  and  upper  extremities.  Contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  lip  may  be  excited 
by  emotions  (rage,  grief),  or  reflexly'.  Fibrillar  contractions  occur  after  section  of  the  facial  as 
a “degeneration-phenomenon”  (p.  590).  [If  the  facial  be  torn  out  at  the  stylomastoid 
foramen,  there  is'  paralytic  oscillation  of  the  lip  muscles  {Schiff).  If,  in  such  an  animal,  the 
posterior  root  of  the  annulus  of  Vieussens  be  stimulated  electrically,  as  it  contains  vaso-dilator 
fibres  {Dastre  and  Moral),  not  only  do  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cheek  and  lips  dilate,  but  the 
veins  pulsate  and  florid  blood  escapes  from  the  veins,  just  as  occurs  in  the  sub-maxillary  gland 
when  the  chorda  is  stimulated.  On  stimulating  the  ansa,  after  section  of  the  seventh,  there  is 
a pseudo-motor  effect  on  the  muscles  of  the  cheek  and  lips,  so  that  there  is  an  analogy  between 
the  chorda  and  the  ansa  {Rogoiuicz).)  Intracranial  stimulation  of  the  most  varied  description 
may  cause  spasms.  Lastly,  facial  spasm  may  be  part  of  a general  spasmodic  condition,  as  in 
epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria,  tetanus.  Aretaeus  (81  A.D.)  made  the  interesting  observation  that 
the  muscles  of  the  ear  contracted  during  tetanus.  Very  rarely  have  spasmodic  elevation  of  the 
palate  and  increased  salivation  been  described  as  the  result  of  irritation  of  the  facial  {Leubc). 
Moos  observed  a profuse  secretion  of  saliva  on  stimulating  the  chorda  during  an  operation  on 
the  tympanic  cavity. 


350.  VIII.  NERVUS  ACUSTICUS— Arises  by  two  roots  {Stieda)  ; a larger  anterior  with 
coarser  fibres  and  a smaller  posterior  one  with  finer  fibres.  From  the  former  proceeds  the 
vestibular  nerve,  and  from  the  latter  the  cochlear  nerve  ; these  are  separated  in  the  sheep 
and  horse  {Rorhaezewski).  Each  root  springs  from  a median  and  a lateral  nucleus,  so  that 
there  are  four  nuclei  (fig.  520).  The  vestibular  branch  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  grey 
matter  in  relation  with  the  cerebellum,  and  these  fibres  may  be  connected  with  equilibration. 
The  chief  mass  of  the  cochlear  nerve  crosses  to  the  other  side  and  passes  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  internal  geniculate  body,  and  finally  to  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum  (§  378,  IV.,  2).  After  extirpation  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  these 
fibres  atrophy  into  the  internal  capsule  and  internal  geniculate  body  {v.  Monakoio).^  _ The  stn® 
acusticse  form  a second  decussating  projection  system  like  a chiasma.  The  origin  of  both 
acoustic  nerves  are  connected  by  commissures  in  the  brain  (i^’Zcc/isif)')-  . . c e • i 

In  the  course  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  the  auditory  and  portio  intennedia  of  the  facial 
exchange  fibres,  but  the  physiological  significance  of  this  is  unknown. 

Function. — The  aciisticus  or  auditory  nerve  has  a double  function:  1.  It  is 
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tlie  nei’ve  of  hearing ; ’when  stiinulatcil,  either  at  its  origin,  in  its  course,  or  at  its 
periplieral  terminations,  it  gives  rise  to  sensations  of  sound,  i^very  injunj,  accord- 
ing to  its  intensity  and  extent,  causes  hardness  of  hearing  or  even  deafness. 

^2.  Quite  distinct  from  the  foregoing  is  tlie  other  function,  wliich  depends  upon 
the  semicircular  canals,  viz.,  that  stimulation  of  tlie  peripheral  expan.sions^  in  the 
ampulla}  influences  the  movements  necessary  for  maintaining  the  equilibriiun  of 
the  bod3^ 

Brenner’s  Formula. — The  relation  of  the  aiulitory  nerve  to  tlie  galvanic  current  i.s  very 
important.  In  healthy  persons,  when  there  is  closure  at  the  cathode,  there  is  the  sensation  of 
a clang  (or  tone)  in  the  car,  which  continues  with  variations  ivhile  the  current  is  closed.  _ When 
the  anode  is  opened,  there  is  a feebler  tone  {Brenner's  Normal  Acoustic  Formida).  This  clang 
coincides  c.xactly  with  the  resonance  fundamental  tone  of  the  sound-conducting  ajiparatus  of  the 
ear  itself. 

Pathological. — Increased,  sensibility  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  any  part  of  its  course,  its  centre, 
or  peripheral  e.xpansions  causes  the  condition  known  as  hyperakusis,  which  usually  is  a sign  of 
greatly  increased  nervous  excitability,  as  in  hysteria.  When  excessive,  it  may  give  rise  to 
distinctly  painful  impressions,  which  condition  is  known  as  acoustic  hyperalgia  {Eulenbiorg). 
Stimulation  of  the  parts  above  named  causes  sensations  of  sound,  the  most  common  being  the 
sensation  of  singing  in  the  ears,  or  tinnitus.  This  condition  is  often  due  to  changes  in  the 
amount  of  blood  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  ear — either  antemic  or  hypersemic  stimulation. 
There  is  well-marked  tinnitus  after  large  doses  of  quinine  or  salicin,  due  to  the  vaso-motor 
effect  of  these  drugs  upon  the  vessels  of  the  labyrinth  {Kirchner).  Not  unfrequently,  in  cases 
of  tinnitus,  the  reaction  due  to  the  galvanic  current  is  often  increased.  More  rarely  there  is 
the  so-called  paradoxical  reaction" — i.e.,  on  applying  the  galvanic  current  to  one  ear,  in 
addition  to  the  reaction  in  this  ear,  there  is  the  opposite  result  in  the  nou-stimulated  ear.  In 
other  cases  of  disease  of  the  auditoiy  nerve,  noises  rather  than  musical  notes  are  produced  by 
the  current ; stimulation,  especiall}'  of  the  cortical  centre  of  the  auditory  nerve,  chiefly  in 
lunatics,  may  cause  auditory  delusions  (§  378,  IV.).  According  as  the  excitability  of  the 
auditory  nerve  is  diminished  or  abolished,  there  is  the  condition  of  nervous  hardness  of  hearing 
(hypakusis),  or  nervous  deafness  (anakusis). 


The  Semicircular  Canals  of  the  Labyrinth. — Section  or  injury  to  these  canals 
does  not  interfere  with  hearing,  but  other  important  sjnnptoms  follow  their  injury, 
such  as  disturbances  of  equilibrium  due  to  a feeling  of  giddiness,  especialljr  when 
the  injury  is  bilateral  {Flourens).  This  does  not  occur  in  fishes  {Kiesselhacli).  The 
pendulmn-like  movement  of  the  head,  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  injured 
canal,  is  very  characteristic.  If  the  horizontal  canal  be  divided,  the  head  (of  the 
pigeon)  is  turned  alternately  to  the  right  and  left.  The  rotation  takes  place,  especi- 
ally when  the  animal  is  about  to  execute  a movement ; when  it  is  at  rest,  the  move- 
ment is  less  in-onounced.  The  phenomenon  may  last  for  months,  and  injury  to  the 
'posterior  vertical  canals  causes  a Avell-marked  up  and  down  movement  or  noddinw  of 
the  head,  the  animal  itself  not  unfrequently  falling  foiuvards  or  backwards.  Injury 
to  the  supei  ior  vertical  canals  also  causes  pendulum-like  vertical  movements  of  the 
head,  while  the  animal  often  falls  forwards.  Wlien  all  the  canals  are  destroyed 
various  jiendulum-like  mo venients  are  performed,  while  standing  is  often  impossible! 
Jjreuer  found,  that  electrical  stimulation  of  the  canals  caused  rotation  of  the  head 
while  Landois  on  applying  a solution  of  salt  to  the  canals,  observed  pendulum- 
like movements,  vdiich,  however,  disappeared  after  a time.  A 25  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  chloral  dropped  hito  the  ear  of  a rabbit  causes,  after  fifteen  minutes 
similar  ellects  to  destruction  of  the  canals  {Vtilpian).  Section  of  the  acoustic 
nerves  within  the  cranium  has  the  same  result  {Bechtereio) 

^^^P^^nients  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
it  f and  the  niipressions  proceeding  from  them,  form  a most  important 
pait  of  the  afferent  mechanism  of  equilibration.  Marked  disturbances  of  equilibrium 

semicMa™^  S ? ^^^striidlon  of  the 

orbmb  i’  persistent  when  the  canals 

on  both  sidcs  are  destroyed,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  that  certain  disturbances  of 

equilibrium  stand  in  causal  relation  to  lesions  of  the  semicircular  canals.  The  other 
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cttocts  associated  with  iiijuiy  of  these  canals  are  movements  of  the  head  in  tlie 
plane  of  the  injured  eanal,  and  movements  of  the  eyeballs.  These  organs  seem 
to  be  in  no  way  associated  with  hearing.  Animals  with  their  semicircular  canals 
destroyed  still  hear  by  means  of  aerial  vibrations,  while  an  animal  without  its 
cochlea  is  deaf,  but  its  equilibration  is  not  thereby  affected.] 


Explanation. — Goltz  regards  the  canals  as  organs  of  sense  for  ascertaining  the  equilibrium  or 
position  of  the  head  in  space  ; Mach  as  an  organ  for  ascertaining  the  movements  of  the  head. 
According  to  Goltz’s  statical  theory,  every  position  of  the  head  causes  the  endolymph  to  exert 
the  greatest  pre.ssure  upon  a certain  part  of  the  canals,  and  thus  excites  in  a varying  degi'ee  tlie 
nerve-terminations  in  the  ampullfe.  According  to  Brener,  when  the  head  is  rotated,  currents 
arc  produced  in  the  endolymph  of  the  canals,  wliich  must  have  a fixed  relation  to  the  direction 
and  extent  of  the  movements  of  the  head,  and  these  currents,  therefore,  when  they  are  perceived, 
afford  a means  of  determining  the  movement  of  the  head.  The  nervous  end-organs  of  the 
ampulla}  are  arranged  for  ascertaining  this  perce])tion.  If  the  semicircular  canals  are  an  appa- 
ratus— in  fact,  “sense-organs” — for  the  sensation  of  the  equilibrium,  and  if  their  function  is 
to  determine  the  position  or  movements  of  the  head,  necessarily  their  destruction  or  stimulation 
must  alter  these  perceptions,  and  so  give  rise  to  abnormal  movements  of  the  head.  Vulpiau 
regards  the  rotation  of  the  head  as  due  to  strong  auditory  perceptions  ('/)  in  consequence  of 
affections  of  the  canals.  Bbttcher,  Tomaszewicz,  and  Baginsky  regard  the  injury  to  the  cere- 
bellum as  the  cause  of  the  phenomena.  The  pendulum-like  movements,  however,  are  so 
characteristic  that  they  cannot  be  confounded  with  disturbances  of  the  equilibrium  which  result 
from  injury'  to  the  cerebellum. 

[Kinetic  Theory. — In  1875  Crum  Brown  pointed  out  that  if  a person  be  rotated  passively', 
his  eyes  being  bandaged,  he  can,  up  to  a certain  point,  indicate  pretty  accurately  the  amount 
of  movement,  but  after  a time  this  cannot  be  done,  and  if  the  rotation,  as  on  a potter’s  wheel, 
be  stopped,  the  sense  of  rotation  continues.  Crum  Brown  suggested  that  currents  were  produced 
in  the  endolymph,  while  the  terminal  hair-cells  lagged  behind,  and  were,  in  fact,  dragged  through 
the  fluid.  He  pointed  out  that  the  right  posterior  canal  is  in  line  with  the  left  superior,  and 
the  left  posterior  with  the  right  superior,  a fact  which  is  readily  observed  by  looking  from 
behind  at  a skull,  with  the  semicircular  canals  exposed  (fig.  522).  He  assumes  that  the  canals 
are  paired  organs,  and  that  each  pair  is  connected  with  rotation  or  movement  of  the  head  in  a 
particular  direction.] 


Giddiness. This  feeling  of  false  impressions  as  to  the  relations  of  the  surround- 

ings and  consequent  movements  of  the  body,  occurs  especially  during  acquired 
° changes  in  the  normal  movements  of  the  eyes, 

whether  due  to  involuntary  to  and  fro  movements 
of  the  eyeballs  (nystagmus),  or  to  paralysis  of  some 
eye  muscle. 

Active  or  passive  movements  of  the  head  or  of 
the  body  are  normally  accompanied  by  simultaneous 
movements  of  both  eyeballs,  Avhich  are  character- 
istic for  every  position  of  the  body.  The  general 
character  of  these  “compensatory”  bilateral  move- 
ments of  the  eyes  consists  in  this,  that  during  the 
various  changes  in  the  position  of  the  head  and  body, 
the  eyes  stri^'e  to  maintain  their  primary  passive 
position.  Section  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  at  the 
level  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  of  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  of  the  auditory  nucleus,  both 
acustici,  as  well  as  destruction  of  both  membranous 
labvrinths,  causes  disappearance  of  these  movements ; while,  conversely , stimula- 
tion of  these  parts  is  followed  by  bilateral  associated  movements  of  the  eyeballs. 

Compensatory  movements  of  the  eyeballs,  under  normal  circumstances,  may  be 
caused  reflexly  from  the  membranous  labyrinth.  IS" erve  channels,  capable  of  excit- 
inc^  reflex  ino^ments  of  lioth  eyes,  proceed  from  both  labyrmths,  and,  indeed  both 
eves  are  affected  from  both  labyrinths.  These  channels  pass  through  the  auditory 
nen-e  to  the  centre  (nuclei  of  the  3rd,  4th,  6th,  and  8th  cnniial  nerves),  and  from 
the  latter  efferent  fibres  pass  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye  {Hog yes). 


Fig.  522. 

Diagram  of  the  disposition  of  the 
smicircular  canals.  RS  and 
LS,  right  and  left  superior  ; 
LP  and  RP,  right  and  left 
posterior  ; BE  and  RE,  right 
and  left  external. 
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Effects  of  Section  of  the  Canals.— Cyon  fonml  tliat  stimulation  of  the  hoiazontal  semi- 
circular canal  was  followed  by  horizontal  nystagmus  ; of  the  posterior,  hy  veitital,  and  of  the 
TniSr  ca  al  hy  diagonal  nVstagmus.  Stimulation  of  one  auditory  nerve  is  fol  owed  hy 
i'ys?agnius,  and  rotation  Sf  the  body  of  the  animal  on  its  a.xis  towards  the  stimulated 


Drugs.— Chloroform  and  other  poisons  cnfeehlc  the  compensatory  movements  of  the  eyeballs, 
while  iiicotin  and  asphy.xia  suppress  them,  owing  to  their  action  on  their  nerve-centre. 


It  i.s  jn-obable  that  the  disturbances  of  equilibrium  and  the  feeling  of  giddiness 
which  follow  the  passage  of  a galvanic  current  through  the  head  between  the 
mastoid  jirocesses,  are  also  duo  to  an  action  upon  the  semicircular  canals  of  the 
labyrinth  (§  300).  Deviation  of  the  eyeballs  is  produced  liy  such  a galvanic 
eurreiit  {llitzi^).  The  same  result  is  produced  ivlion  the  two  electrodes  aie  jilaced 
in  the  external  auditory  meatuses. 


Pathological.— Meniere’s  Disease. —The  feeling  of  giddiness,  not  un frequently  accompanied 
hy  tinnitus,  which  occurs  in  Meniere’s  disease,  must  he  referred  to  an  allection  oi  the  nerves  of 
the  anqmllaj  or  their  central  organs,  or  of  the  semicircular  canals  themselves.  Byinjecting  fluid 
violently  into  tl\e  ear  of  the  rabbit,  giddiness,  with  nystagmus  and  rotation  of  the  head  towards 
the  side  operated  on,  are  produced  {Baginslcy).  In  cases  in  man,  where  the  tympanic  membrane 
was  defective,  Lucfe,  when  employing  the  so-called  ear-air-douche  at  0 '1  atmosphere,  observed 
abduction  of  the  eyeball  with  diplopia,  giddiness,  darkness  in  front  of  the^  eyes,  while  the 
respiration  was  deeper  and  accelerated.  These  phenomena  must  be  due  to  stimulation  or  ex- 
haustion of  the  vestibular  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  {Hiigyes).  In  chronic  gastric  catarrh, 
a tendency  to  giddiness  is  an  occasional  symptom  (Trousseau’s  gastric  giddiness).  This  may 
perhaps  be  caused  by  stimulation  of  the  gastric  nerves  exciting  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the 
labyrinth,  which  must  affect  the  iwessure  of  the  endolymph.  Analogous  giddiness  is  excited 
from  the  larynx  (C/uircot),  and  from  the  urethra  (Ei'lenmeycr). 

[Vertigo  or  giddiness  is  a very  common  symptom  in  disease,  and  may  be  produced  by  a great 
many  different  conditions.  It  literally  means  “a  turning.”  As  Gowers  points  out,  the  most 
common  symjjtom  is  that  the  patient  himself  has  a sense  of  movement  in  one  or  other  direction  ; 
or  objects  may  appear  to  move  before  him  ; and  more  rarely  there  is  actual  luoveraeiit,  “com- 
monly in  the  same  direction  as  the  subjective  sense  of  movement.”  It  is  sometimes  due  to  a 
want  of  harmony  between  the  impressions  derived  from  different  sense-organs  or  “contra- 
dictoriness of  sensory  impressions”  (Grainger  Steiuart),  as  is  sometimes  felt  on  ascending  or 
descending  a stair,  or  by  some  persons  while  standing  on  a high  tower,  constituting  tower  or 
dirt'  giddiness.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  conditions  is  that  called  “ agoraphobia  ” {Bcncdikt, 
W estphal).  The  person  can  walk  quite  well  in  a narrow  lane  or  street,  but  when  he  attempts 
to  cross  a wide  square,  he  experiences  a feeling  closely  allied  to  giddiness.  The  giddiness  of 
sea-sickness  is  proverbial,  while  some  persons  get  giddy  with  waltzing  or  swinging.  Besides 
occurring  in  Meniere’s  disease,  it  sometimes  occurs  in  locomotor  ataxia,  and  some  cerebral  and 
cerebellar  affections,  including  cerebral  ameinia.  Very  distressing  giddiness  and  headache  are 
often  produced  by  paralysis  of  some  of  the  ocular  muscles,  e.g.,  the  external  rectus,  i.e., 
ophthalmic  vertigo.  Defective  or  perverted  ocular  impressions,  as  well  as  similar  auditory 
impressions,  may  give  rise  to  vertigo  ; in  the  latter  or  labyrinthine  form  the  vertigo  may  be 
very  severe.  Severe  vertigo  is  often  accompanied  by  vomiting.  A hard  plug  of  ear-wax  may 
press  on  the  membrana  tympani  and  cause  severe  giddiness.  Vertigo  depending  on  conditions 
in  the  ear  is  aural  vertigo.  The  forms  of  dyspeptic  giddiness  and  the  toxic  forms  due  to  the 
abuse  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  some  other  drugs  are  familiar  examples  of  this  condition.] 

[Tinnitus  Aurimn,  or  subjective  noises  in  the  ear,  is  a very  common  symptom  in  disease  of 
the  ear,  and  may  be  caused  by  very  varied  conditions  ; the  noise  may  be  continuous  or  dis- 
continuous, be  buzzing,  singing,  or  rumbling  in  character.] 


351  IX.  NERVUS  GLOSSO-PHARYNGEUS. — Anatomical. — This  nerve  (fivs  518  9 520) 
arises  fi'om  the  nucleus  of  the  same  name,  which  consists  partly  of  large  cells  (motor)  and  partly 
of  small  cells  (belonging  to  the  gustatory  fibres).  The  nucleus  lies  in  the  lower  half  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  deep  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  near  the  olive  (figs.  516,  520),  and  posteriorly  it  abuts 
on  that  of  the  vagus.  I he  anterior  part  of  the  central  nucleus  is  regarded  as  the  root  of  the  portio 
intei media  of  the  facial  (§  349).  The  nerve  also  receives  fibres  from  the  va^al  centres  The 
fibres  collect  into  two  trunks,  which  afterwards  unite  and  leave  the  medulla  oblongata  in  front 
o tlie  vagus.  In  the  fossiila  petrosa  it  has  on  it  the  petrous  ganglion,  from  whfeh,  occasion- 
V ff  ’ r°®terior  twig  is  separated  within  the  skull,  as  the  ganglion  of  Ehren- 

( i»'Cinches  are  sent  froin  the  jietroiis  ganglion  to  the  trigeminus,  facial 

vcrtieanl'i^PtI,«”t^  From  this  ganglion  also  the  tympanic  nerve  (A.)  ascends 

i^s  qdo  iw-  * tympanic  cavity,  where  it  unites  with  the  tympanic  plexus.  This  branch 
(§  319,  4)  gives  sensory  fibres  to  the  tympanic  cavity  and  the  Eustachian  tube  j while,  in  the 
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superficial  petro.sal  nerve 


Functions.— 1.  It  is  the  nerve  of  taste  for  tlic  posterior  third  of  the  tongue, 
■ 10  lateral  part  of  the  soft  palate,  and  tlie  glosso-iialatine  arcli  (compare  § 422). 

//S-  tongue  is  referred  to  under  tlic  lingual 

d4/,  III,  4)  and  cliorda  tyn.pani  nerves  (§  349,  4).  The  glossal  branches  are  provided  with 
y divides  at  the  base  of  the  circumvallate  papillae  (liemak, 

KoUikcr,  StirUMj).  Ihe  nerve  ends  in  the  circumvallate  papillie  (fig.  429,  U),  and  the  end- 
organs  are  represented  by  the  taste  bulbs  (§  423). 


2.  It  is  tlie  sensory  nerve  for  the  posterior  third  of  the  tongue,  the  anterior  .sur- 
face of  the  epiiglottis,  the  tonsils,  the  anterior  palatine  arch,  the  soft  palate,  and  a part 
of  the  tiharynx.  Irom  this  nervo  there  may  he  discharged  reflexly  movements  of 
the  jialate  and  pharynx,  which  may  pass  into  those  of  vomiting  (§  1.58).  These 
iihres,  like  the  gustatory  fibres,  can  excite  a reflex  secretion  of  saliva  (§  145). 

^3.  It  is  motor  for  the  stylo-pharyngeus  and  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx 
{\ olhmann)  •,  and,  according  to  other  observers,  to  the  (?)  glosso-palatinus  {Ilein) 
and  the  (?  ?)  levator  veli  palatini  and  azj^gos  uvulfe  (compare  Spheno-palatine 
ganglion,  § 347,  II.).  It  is  doubtful  Avhether  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  is  really 
a motor  nerve  at  its  origin — although  IMeynert  and  others  haA^e  described  a motor 
nucleu.s — or  Aidiether  the  motor  fibres  reach  the  neiwe  at  the  petrous  ganglion,, 
through  the  communicating  branch  from  the  facial. 

[4.  It  is  the  inliibitory  nerve  for  the  act  of  deglutition  (p.  271).] 

5.  A twig  accompanies  the  lingual  artery  ; this  nerve,  perhaps,  is  vaso-dilator  for  the  lingual 
blood-vessels. 

Pathological. — There  are  no  satisfactory  observations  on  man  of  uncomplicated  affections  of 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 


352.  X.  NERVUS  VAGUS. — Anatomical. — The  nucleus  from  Avhich  the  vagus  arises 
along  Avith  the  9th  and  11th  nerve  is  in  (1)  the  ala  cinerea  in  the  lower  half  of  the  calamus 
scriptorius  (fig.  516,  10)  [and  it  is  very  probably  the  representatiA'e  of  the  cells  of  the  vesicular 
column  of  Clarke  (§  366)].  (2)  Other  fibres  come  from  the  “longitudinal  bundle”  or 

“ respiratory  bundle  ” lying  outside  the  nucleus,  and  reaching  down  into  the  cervical  enlarge- 
ment. (3)  A motor  nucleus — ^the  nucleus  ambiguus — a prolongation  of  some  of  the  cells  of  the 
anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord,  gives  some  motor  fibres  (fig.  520).  It  leaves  the  medulla 
oblongata  by  10  to  15  threads  behind  the  9th  nerve,  between  the  divisions  of  the  lateral  column, 
and  has  a ganglion  (jugular)  upon  it  in  the  jugular  foramen  (fig.  517,  VIII).  Its  branches 
contain  fibres  which  subserve  different  functions  [see  also  p.  750]. 


1.  The  sensory  meningeal  branch  from  the  jugular  ganglion  accompanies  the 
A'aso-motor  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  on  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  sends 
fibres  to  the  occipital  and  transverse  sinus. 


AVhen  it  is  irritated,  as  in  congestion  of  the  head  and  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  itgiv^es 
rise  to  vomiting. 


2.  The  auricular  branch  (fig.  523,  au.)  from  the  jugular  ganglion  receives  a 
communicating  branch  from  the  petrous  ganglion  of  the  9th  nerve,  traverses  the 
canaliculus  mastoideus,  crossing  the  course  of  the  facial,  Avith  Avhich  it  exchanges 
fibres  Avhose  function  is  unknoAvn.  On  its  course,  it  gwes  sensory  branches  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  auditory  meatus,  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  outer  ear. 
A branch  runs  along  Avith  piosterior  auricular  branch  of  the  facial,  and  confers 
sensibility  on  the  muscles. 


AVhen  this  nerve  is  irritated,  either  through  inflammation  or  by  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  outer  car  passage,  it  may  give  rise  to  vomiting.  Simulation  of  the  deep  part  of 
the  external  auditory  meatus  in  the  region  supplied  by  the  auricular  branch  causes  coughing 
reflexly  [e.g.,  from  the  presence  of  a pea  in  the  ear].  Similarly,  contraction  of  the  hlooc. -vessels 

of  the  ear  may  be  caused  reflexly  {Snellen,  Loven).  • . • i 

The  nerve  is  the  remainder  of  a considerable  branch  of  the  vagus  which  exists  m fishes  and 
the  larva?  of  frogs,  and  runs  under  the  skin  along  the  side  ot  the  bod}. 
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3 The  connecting  branches  of  the  vagus  are:— (1)  A branch  v’luch 
connects  the  petrous  ganglion  of  the  9th  with  the  jugular  ganglion  of  the  10th, 
its  function  is  unknown.  (2)  Directly  above  the  plexus 

vao-us  is  ioined  by  the  whole  inner  half  of  the  spinal  accessory  ihis  nerve  coirveys 
to  the  va^us  the  motor  fibres  for  the  larynx,  and  the  cervical  part  of  the  cesophayns 
(which  according  to  Steiner  lie  in  the  inner  part  of  the  nerve-trunk),  as  veil  as  the 
mliibitory  fibres  for  the  heart  {CL  Bernard).  (3)  The  plexus  gangluformis  fibres, 
whose  function  is  unknown,  join  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  from  the  hypoglossal, 
superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  cervical  plexus. 

4.  Pharyngeal  Plexus. — The  r^agus  sends  one  or  two  branches  (fig.  o23,  J,)  ironr 
the  upper  part  of  the  plexus  gangliifornris  to  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  where  at  the 
level  of  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  it  is  joined  by  the  pharyngeal  branches 
of  the  9th  nerve  and  those  of  the  upper  cervical  sympathetic  ganglion,  near  the 
ascending  pharyngeal  artery,  to  form  the  p>haryngeal  plexus.  The  vagal  fibres  in 
this  plexus  supply  the  three  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  with  motor  fibres,  while  the 
tensor  palati  {Otic  ganglion,  § 347,  III.)  and  levator  of  the  soft  palate  (compare 
Sphenopalatine  ganglion,  § 347,  II.)  also  receive  motor  (1  sensory)  fibres.  Sensory 
fibres  of  the  vagus  from  the  pharyngeal  plexus  supply  the  pharynx  from  the  part 
beneath  the  soft  palate  doAvmvards.  These  fibres  excite  the  pharyngeal  constrictors 
reflexly,  during  the  act  of  swallowing  (§  156).  If  stimulated  A’^ery  strongly,  they 
may  cause  vomiting.  (The  synpathetic  fibres  of  the  oesopliageal  plexus  give  A'^aso- 
inotor  nei’A^es  to  the  oesojihageal  A'^essels  j for  the  oesophageal  branches  of  the  9 th 
nerve  see  aboA'e.) 

5.  The  vagus  supplies  tAvo  branches  to  the  larynx,  the  superior  and  inferior 
laryngeal. 

{a)  The  superior  laryngeal  receives  vaso-motor  fibres  from  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  (fig.  523,  3).  It  divides  into  tAvo  branches,  external 
and  internal : — (1)  The  external  branch  receives  vaso-motor  fibres  from  the  same 
source  (tliey  accompany  the  superior  thyroid  artery),  and  supply  the  crico-thyroid 
muscle  Avith  motor  fibres,  and  sensory  fibres  to  the  lower  lateral  portion  of  the 
laryngeal  mucous  membrane.  (2)  The  internal  branch  giA'^es  off  sensory  branches 
only  to  the  glosso-epiglottidean  fold,  and  the  adjoining  lateral  region  of  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  the  aryepiglottidean  fold,  and  to  the  Avhole  anterior  part  of  the  larynx, 
except  the  part  supplied  by  the  external  branch  {Longet).  Stimulation  of  any  of 
these  sensory  fibres  causes  cougliing  reflexly.  Coughing  is  produced  by  stimula- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  the  glottis  respiratoria,  but  not  of  the  Amcal  cords,  and 
by  stimulation  of  the  sensory  branches  of  the  vagus  to  the  tracheal  mucous  mem- 
brane, especially  at  the  bifurcation,  and  also  from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
{Kohts).  Coughing  is  also  caused  by  stimulation  of  the  auricular  branch  of  the 
A*agus,  especially  in  the  deep  part  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  especially  Avhen  altered  pathologically  ; in  pathological  conditions  (inflamma- 
tion) of  the  pleura  (?  certain  changes  in  the  stomach  [stomach-cough]),  of  the  liver 
and  spleen  (fig.  165).  The  coughing  centre  is  said  to  lie  on  each  side  of  the 
raphe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ala  cinerea  {Kohts).  Cases  of  Adolent  coughing 
may,  OAving  to  stimulation  of  the  pharynx,  be  accompanied  by  vomiting  as  an  asso- 
ciated moA'ement  (§  120). 


In  many  individuals,  coughing  can  be  excited  by  stimulation  of  distant  sensory  nerves  (§  120, 1 ), 
e.(j.,  from  the  outer  ear  (auricular  nerve),  nasal  mucous  membrane,  liver,  spleen,  stomach, 
intestine,  uterus,  maminte,  ovaries,  and  even  from  certain  cutaneous  areas  {Ebstein).  It  is  un- 
certain if  these  conditions  act  directly  upon  the  coughing  centre,  or  first  of  all  attect  the  vascu- 
larisation  and  secretion  of  the  respiratory  organs,  which  in  their  turn  affect  the  coughing  centre. 

Ihe  cough  (dog,  cat)  caused  by  stimulation  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  occurs  at  once,  and 
lasts  as  long  as  the  stimulus  lasts  ; iu  stimulation  of  the  larynx,  the  first  effect  is  inhibition 
of  the  respiration  accompanied  by  movements  of  deglutition,  Avhile  the  cough  occurs  after  the 
cessation  of  the  stimulation  {Kandarazhj). 
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Tlie  superior  laivngeal  contains  afierent  fibres  wbicli,  when 
anlst  7?ri-e%hation  n.ul  closmc  of  the  riraa 

7^esMorv  ra>fre  % 368),  and  fibres  which  discharge  niovements  of  deglutitio^ 
hi'csVhicl,  ai-0  cflbvent  a.ul  sorve  to  oxcito  tl.o  vaoo-motor 
f-lntro  and  are  iii  fact  “pressor  fibres” — (sec  Vaso-motor  centie,  % 3/1,  IT.)* 

(lA  ThG  inferior  laryngeal  or  recun-ent  nerve  bends  on  the  left  side  around  th 
a.4  of  tlio  aorta,  nod  o.i  tho  right  arom.d  tl.e  subclavian  artery.  ‘ 

the  groove  between  tlie  trachea  and  ocsopliagus.  giving  »io  » j" 

and  the  lower  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  and  passes  to  the  laijnx,  to  &^.ll  7 
motor  fibres  to  all  its  muscles,  except  the  cricothyroid.  It  also  has  an  inhibitoi} 

action  upon  tlie  respiratory  centre  (sec  § 368).  ^ _ 

A connectiner  branch  runs  from  the  superior  laryngeal  to  the  inferior  (the  anastomosis  ot 
Galen),  which  fccasionally  gives  olf  scasori/  branches  to  the  upper  half 

to  the^larvnx  ?)  ; perhaps  also  to  the  oesophagus  {Longel),  ami  sensory  fibies  (1)  for  the  muscles 
of  the  lamix  su^  b^the  recurrent  laryngeal.  According  to  Fran  ems  . 

pass  by  this  anastomosis  from  the  recurrent  into  the  superior  lapuigeal.  Ac"orc  ing  to 
and  Biirckhard,  the  motor  fibres  of  both  laryngeal  nerves  are  all  derived  fioiii  the  accessoiius  , 
while  Chauveau  maintains  that  the  cricothyroid  is  an  exception. 

Stimulation  of  the  superior  laryngeal  is  painful,  and  causes  contraction  of 
the  cricothyroid  muscle  (Avliile  the  other  _ laryngeal  muscles  contract  reflexly). 
Section  of  both  nerves,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  cricothyroids,  causes  slight 
sloAving  of  the  respirations  (SJdareJi).  In  dogs,  the  voice  becomes  deeper  aiiv 
hoarser,  owing  to  diminished  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  (Longet).  The  larynx 
becomes  insensible,  so  that  salii'^a  and  particles  of  food  pass  into  the  trachea  and 
lungs,  without  causing  reflex  contraction  of  the  glottis  or  coughing.  This  excites 
“traumatic  pneumonia,”  which  results  in  death.  Unilateral  section  is  folloivcd 
by  unilateral  atrophy  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  (p.  637). 

Stimulation  of  the  recurrent  nerves  causes  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Section 
of  these  nerves  paralyses  the  laryngeal  muscles  supplied  by  them,  the  voice  becomes 
husky  and  hoarse  (in  the  pig — Galen,  Riolan,  1618)  in  man,  dog,  and  cat ; Avhilc 
rabbits  retain  their  shrill  cry.  The  glottis  is  small,  ivitli  every  inspiration,  the 
vocal  cords  approximate  considerably  at  their  anterior  parts,  while,  during  expira- 
tion, they  are  relaxed  and  are  separated  from  each  other.  Hence,  the  inspiration, 
especially  in  young  individuals  ivhose  glottis  respiratoria  is  narrov^,  is  difficult  and 
noisy  (Legallois) ; ivhile  the  expiration  takes  place  easily.  After  a feiv  days,  the 
animal  (carnivore)  becomes  more  cpiiet,  it  respires  Avith  less  effort,  and  the  passive 
Aubratory  moA^ements  of  the  A’’ocal  cords  become  less.  Even  after  a considerable 
interval,  if  the  animal  be  excited,  it  is  attacked  Avith  severe  dyspnoea,  Avhich  dis- 
appears only  Avhen  the  animal  has  become  quiet  again.  OAving  to  paralysis  of  the 
laryngeal  muscles,  foreign  bodies  are  apt  to  enter  the  trachea,  Avhile  the  paralysis 
renders  dilficult  the  first  part  of  the  process  of  sAvalloAving  in  tho  oesophageal 
region.  Broncho-pneiAinonia  may  be  produced.  [Effect  of  ether,  see  p.  663.] 


2,  pharyngeal  brandies  of  vagus  ; 6,  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  ; 3, 
snjierior  laryngeal,  with  its  anastonio.ses,  /,  with  the  sympathetic  and  its  division,  4,  into 
its  internal,  v,  and  external  brandies,  c ; 5,  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal ; ait-.,  niiricnlar 
branch  of  vagus.  Cardiac  nerves  : — g,  cardiac  branches  from  the  vagus  and  superior  laryn- 
geal ; i,  h,  the  three  cardiac  branches  from  tlio  upper,  g,  middle,  a',  and  lower,  y,  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  ; k,  ring  of  Vicussens  ; I,  cardiac  branch  from  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  ; L,  lung  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  pulmonary  plexuses  ; r,  cesoidiageal 
plexus  ; 00,  gastric  branches,  and  near  them  the  hepatic  branches,  n ; m,  coeliac  plexus  ; 
k,  splanchnic  entering  former  ; 11,  accessory  nerve  sending  its  inner  branch  into  the 
gangliform  plexus  of  the  vagus— its  outer  branch,  ac,  supplies  the  sternomastoid,  St  and 
rtCj,  and  the  trapezius,  Cc ; 0,  external  auditory  meatus  ; Oh,  hyoid  bone  ; K,  thyroid 
cartilage;  7’,  trachea;  H,  heart;  P,  pulmonary  artery;  A A,  aorta;  c,  right  carotid; 
c,,  left  carotid  ; s and  s^,  right  .and  left  subclavian  artery  ; Z Z,  di.aphragiu  ; N,  kidnc,y  ; Nn, 
suprarenal  capsule;  M,  stomach;  on,  spleen;  L L,  lung  and  liver.  11.  Scheme  of  the 
course  of  the  dejrressor  and  accelcrans  in  the  cat. 
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6.  The  depressor  nerve,  wliicli  in  the  rabhit  arises  by  one  branch  from  the 
superior  laryngeal,  and  usually  also  by  a second  root  from  the  trunk  of  the  vagus 
itself  [runs  down  the  neck  in  close  relation  with  the  vagus,  sympathetic,  and 
carotid  artery,  enters  the  thorax],  and  joins  the  cardiac  plexiis  (fig.  524,  sc).  It  is 
an  afferent  nerve,  and  wlien  its  central  end  is  stimulated  [provided  both  vagi  be 
divided],  it  diminishes  the  energy  of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  and  thus  causes  a fall 
of  the  blood-pressure  (hence  the  name  given  to  it  by  Cyon  and  Ludwig,  § .371,  1 1.). 

At  the  same  time,  [if  the  vagus  on  the  opposite  side  be 
intact],  its  stimulation  affects  the  cavdio-inhibitory  centre, 
and  thus  reflexly  diminishes  the  number  of  heart-beats. 
[Its  stimulation  also  gives  rise  to  pain,  so  that  it  is  the 
sensory  nerve  of  the  heart.  If  in  a rabbit  the  vagi  be 
divided  in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and  the  central  end  of 
the  depressor  nerve,  which  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
nerves  near  the  carotid,  be  stimulated,  after  a short  time 
there  is  no  alteration  of  the  heart-beats,  but  there  is  steady 
fall  of  the  blood-pressure  (fig.  119),  which  is  due  to  a reflex 
inhibition  of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  resulting  in  a dilatation 
of  the  blood-Axssels  of  the  alidomen.  Of  course,  if  the  A'agi 
be  intact,  there  is  a reflex  inhibitory  effect  oil  the  heart. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  depressor  comes  into  action  Avhen  the 
heart  is  over-distended.  If  it  did,  of  course  the  blood-pres- 
sure Avould  be  reduced  by  the  reflex  dilatation  of  the 
abdominal  blood-vessels.] 

The  depressor  nerve  is  present  in  the  cat  (§  370),  liedgehog  {Aiihert, 
Rover),  rat  and  mouse  ; in  the  horse  and  in  man,  fibres  analogous  to 
the  depressor  re-enter  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  {Bernhardt,  Kreid- 
mann).  Depressor  fibres  are  also  found  in  the  rabbit  in  the  trunk 
of  the  vagus  {Dreschfeldt,  Stelling). 

7.  The  cardiac  branches  (fig.  523,  g,  1),  as  ivell  as  the 
cardiac  plexus,  have  been  described  in  § 57.  These  nerves 
contain  the  inliibitory  fibres  for  the  heart  (fig.  524,  ic — 
cardio-inliibitory — Edward  Weber,  1845;  Budge, 

Scheme  of  the  cardiac  independently  in  May  1846),  also  sensory  fibres  for  the 

nerves  in  the  rabbit,  heart  [in  the  frog  {Budge),  and  partly  in  mammals  {Goltz)~\. 

P,  pons ; ]\I,  medulla  Lastly,  in  some  animals  the  heart  receives  some  of  the 

accelerating  fibres  through  the  trunk  of  the  vagus.  Feeble 

stimulation  of  the  vagus  occasionally  causes  acceleration  of 
the  beats  of  the  heart  {Sekiff).  [This  occurs  ivhen  the 
vagus  contains  accelerator  fibres.]  In  an  animal  poisoned 
Avith  nicotin,  or  atropin,  Avhich  paralyses  the  inhibitory 
fibres  of  the  A'^agus,  stimulation  of  the  A'agus  is  folloAved  bj- 
acceleration  of  the  heart-beats  {Schiff,  Schviiedeherg)  [oAving  to  the  unopposed 
action  of  any  accelerated  fibres  that  may  be  present  in  the  nerve,^  e.g.,  of  the  frog]. 

8.  The  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus  join  the  anterior  and  posterior 
pulmonary  plexuses.  The  anterior  pulmonary  plexus  gives  sensory  and  motor 
fibres  to  the  trachea,  and  runs  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  branches  of  the  bronchi 


Vaot 


Vag 


Fig. 


524. 


oblongata  ; Vag, 
vagus  ; ST.,  superior, 
IL,  inferior  laryngeal ; 
sc,  superior  cardiac  or 
depressor ; ic,  inferior 
cardiac  or  cardio-iii- 
liibitoiy ; H,  heart. 


[ It  also  receives  fibres  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  thoracic  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic  ; and  through  the  latter  channels  the  vaso-constnetor  fibres  reach 
tiie  blood-vessels  of  the  lung  (§  371).]  The  plexuses  of  opposite  sides  exchange 
fibres,  and  branches  are  given  off  Avhich  accompany  the  bronchi  in  tlie  lungb. 
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GangUa  occur  in  tl,o  course  of  tl.c  ; 

,S7/rLf7)[neAvt— ir.>SViV//nr/;  and  in  mammals  {Reimk, 

the  laiVnx  \Cod-,  17.  Stirling],  in  the  trachea  and  hronclii  [17.  SUrling,  Kan- 
(hirazk  'i].  Branches  proceed  from  the  pnlmonary  plexus  to  the  pericardium  and 

the  superior  vena  cava  (Luschka,  Zuckerkandl).  /i\  .i  , i,. 

The  functions  of  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus  are— (1)  the}  suppl} 
motor  branches  to  the  smooth  muscles  of  the  whole  bronchial  system  (§  iU  } , 
(2)  they  supply  a small  part  of  the  vaso-motor  nei-ves  of  the  pulmonary  vessels 
(?)  iScliiff),  but  by  far  the  largest  number  of  these  nerves  (?  all)  is  supplied  from 
the  connection  'svitli  tlic  syin])athctic  (in  animals  from  the  n]jper  dorsal  ganglion) 
{Rose  and  Bradford,  § 371,  4.  Fick,  Badoud,  Lichtheim) ; (3)  they  supply  sensory 
(cough-exciting)  fibres  to  the  whole  bronchial  system,  and  to  the  lungs ; (4)  they 
give°aiferent  fibres,  which,  Avhen  stimulated,  diminish  the  activity  of  the  vaso- 
motor centre,  and  thus  cause  a fall  of  the  blood-pressure  during  forced  expiiation  , 
(5)  similar  fibres  Avhicli  act  upon  the  inhibitory  centre  of  the  heart,  and  so 
influence  it  as  to  accelerate  the  pulse-beats  (§  369,  II.).  Simultaneous  stimulation 
of  4 and  5 alters  the  pulse  rhythm  {Sommer hr odt) ; (6)  they  also  contain  afferent 
fibres  from  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  stinudate 
the  respiratory  centre.  [These  fibres  are  continually  in  action],  and  consccpiently 
section  of  both  vagi  is  followed  by  diminution  of  the  number  of  respirations  ; 
the  respirations  become  at  the  same  time  deeper,  Avhile  the  same  A'olume  of  air  is 
changed  ( Valentin).  Stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  vagus  again  acceleivates 
the  respirations  {Trazibe,  J.  Rosenthal).  Thus,  laboured  and  difficult  re.spiration 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  influences  couA^eyed  by  these  fibres  AAdiich  excite 
the  respiratory  centre  reflexly  are  cut  off ; so  it  is  CAudent  that  centripetal  or  afferent 
impulses  proceeding  upAvards  in  the  A’agus  are  intimately  concerned  in  maintaining 
normal  reflex  respiration ; after  these  nei’A'es  are  divided,  conditions  exciting  the 
respiratory  moA^ements  must  originate  directly,  especially  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
itself  (§  368). 


Pneumonia  after  Section  of  both  Vagi. — The  inflammation  aa'IucIi  follows  section  of  both 
vagi  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  observers  since  the  time  of  Valsalva,  Morgagni  (1740), 
and  Legallois  (1812).  In  attempting  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  Ave  must  bear  in  mind  the 
following  considerations  : — (a)  Section  of  both  vagi  is  folloAved  by  loss  of  motor  poAver  in  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx,  as  Avell  as  the  sensibility  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  and  the  lungs, 
provided  the  section  be  made  above  the  origin  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves.  Hence,  the 
glottis  is  not  closed  during  swallowing,  nor  is  it  closed  reflexly  Avhen  foreign  bodies  (saliva, 
particles  of  food,  irrespirable  gases)  enter  the  respiratory  passages.  Even  the  reflex  act  of  cough - 
ing,  which,  under  ordinaiy  circumstances,  Avould  get  rid  of  the  offending  bodies,  is  abolished. 
Thus,  foreign  bodies  may  readily  enter  the  lungs,  and  this  is  favoured  by  the  fact  that,  OAviug  to 
the  .simultaneous  paralysis  of  the  oesophagus,  the  food  remains  in  the  latter  for  a time,  and 
may  therefore  easily  enter  the  larynx.  That  this  constitutes  one  important  factor  Avas  proved 
by  Traube,  aa’Iio  found  that  the  pneumonia  Avas  prevented  Avhen  he  caused  the  animals  to  respire 
by  means  of  a tube  inserted  into  the  trachea  through  an  aperture  in  the  neck.  If,  ou  the  con- 
trary, only  the  motor  recurrent  nerves  Avere  divided  and  the  oesophagus  ligatui’eol,  so  that  in 
the  process  of  attempting  to  savqIIoaa’',  food  must  necessarily  enter  the  respiratory  passages, 
“traumatic  pneumonia”  Avas  the  invariable  result  {Traube,  0.  Frey),  (b)  A second  factor 
depends  on  the  circumstance  that,  OAving  to  the  laboured  and  difficult  respiratioir,  the  lungs 
become  surcharged  with  blood,  because  during  the  long  time  that  the  thorax  is  distended,  the 
pressure  of  the  air  Avithin  the  lungs  is  abnormally  Ioaaa  This  condition  of  coirgestion,  or  abnormal 
tilling  of  the  pulmonary  A’essels  Avith  blood,  is  folloAved  by  serous  exudation  (pulmonary  cedeina) 
and  even  by  exudation  of  blood  and  the  formation  of  pus  in  the  air-vesicles  {Frey).  This  same 
circumstance  favours  the  entrance  of  fluids  through  the  glottis  (§  352,  b).  The  introduction 
of  a trachea  cannula  Avill  prevent  the  entrance  of  fluids  and  the  occurrence  of  inflammation.  It 
IS  probable  that  a partial  yiaralysisot  t\w  pidmonary  vaso-motor  nerves  may  be  concerned  in  the 
inflammation,  as  this  conduces  to  an  engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  (c)  Lastly, 
it  IS  of  consequence  to  determine  Avhether  trophic  fibres  are  present  in  the  A'agus,  Avhich  may 
influence  the  noi'mal  condition  of  the  pulmonary  tissues.  According  to  Michaelsou,  the 
pneumonia  Avhich  takes  place  immediately  after  section  of  thcA'agi  occurs  especially  in  the  loAver 
and  middle  lobes;  the  pneumonia  Avhich  folloAvs  section  of  the  recurrents  occurs  more  slowly. 
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and  causes  catanlial  innanimatiou,  especially  in  the  upper  lobes.  Rabbits,  as  a rule,  die  within 
twenty-four  hours,  with  all  the  syin])toius  of  pueumouia;  when  the  above-nieiitioued  precautions 
are  taken,  they  may  live  for  several  days.  Dogs  may  live  for  a long  time.  If  the  9th,  10th,  and 
12th  nerves  bo  torn  out  on  one  side  in  a rabbit,  death  takes  place  from  imenmonia  [GriUihagcn). 
In  birds,  Inlateral  section  of  the  vagi  is  not  followed  by  pneumonia  {Blainville,  Billroth), 
because  the  upper  larynx  remains  capable  of  closing  lirmly — death  takes  place  in  eight  to  ten  days 
with  the  symptoms  of  inanition  {Einhrodt,  Zander,  v.  Anrei>),  while  the  heart  undergoes  fatty 
degeneration  {Eichhomt),  and  so  do  the  liver,  stomach,  and  muscles  {v.  Anrep).  According  to 
AVassiliell',  the  heart  shows  cloudy  swelling  and  slight  wax-like  degeneration,  Frogs,  which  at 
every  respiration  open  the  glottis,  and  close  it  during  the  pause,  die  of  asphyxia.  Section  of 
the  pulmonary  branches  has  no  injurious  elfect  {Bidder).  [Unilateral  section  of  the  vagus  in 
rabbits  is  followed  within  forty-eight  hours  by  tbe  appearance  of  yellowish- white  spots  on  the 
myocardium,  especially  near  the  interventricular  septum,  on  the  papillary  muscles,  and 
along  the  furrows  for  the  coronary  arteries.  The  muscular  fibres  exhibit  retrogressive  changes, 
whereby  their  strife  disa]ipear ; they  become  swollen  up  and  filled  with  albuminous  granules. 
After  eight  to  ten  days,  the  interstitial  tissue  of  these  foci  becomes  infiltrated  with  small  round 
granular  cells,  especially  near  the  blood-vessels.  At  a later  stage  the  interstitial  connective- 
tissue  increases  in  amount,  and  the  muscle  atroj)hies.  No  effect  is  produced  by  section  of 
the  depressor  or  sympathetic,  and  Fantiuo  concludes  that  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  vagus  exert  a 
trophic  action  on  the  myocardium.] 


9.  The  oesophageal  plexus  (fig.  524,  r)  is  formed  principally  by  branches  from 
tire  vagus  above  the  inferior  laryngeal,  from  the  pulmonary  plexus,  and  below  from 
the  trunk  itself.  This  plexus  supplies  the  oesophagus  Avitli  motor  power  (§  156), 
the  sensibility  rvliicli  is  present  only  in  the  upper  part,  and  it  also  supplies  fibres 
capable  of  exciting  reflex  actions. 

10.  The  gastric  plexus  (oo)  consists  of  (a)  the  anterior  (left)  termination  of  the 
vagus,  Avhicb  supplies  fibres  to  the  oesophagus  and  courses  along  the  small  cuiumture, 
and  sends  a fcAv  fibres  tlirougli  the  portal  fissure  into  the  liver ; (5)  the  posterior 
(right)  vagus,  after  giving  off  a few  fibres  to  the  oesophagus,  takes  part  in  the 
fonnation  of  the  gastric  plexus  to  Avhich  (c)  sympathetic  fibres  are  added  at  the 
pylorus.  Section  of  the  vagi  is  followed  by  hypertemia  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane  (^Panimi,  Pincus),  but  it  does  not  interfere  Avith  digestion  {^Bidder  and 
Schmidt),  even  Avben  it  is  performed  at  the  cardia  {Kritzlev,  Schifl). 


After  bilateral  section  of  tbe  vagi  below  tbe  diapbragm,  the  animal  loses  flesh,  and  after  three 
months  or  so  there  are  inflammatory  changes  in  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  and  pericellulai 
proliferation  in  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  ultimately  death  takes  place. 

11.  About  tAvo-thirds  of  the  right  vagus  on  the  stomach  joins  the  coeliac  plexus 
(??i)  and  from  it  branches  accoinpany  the  arteries  to  the  liAmr,  spleen,  pmicreas, 
duodenum,  kidneys,  and  suprarenal  capsules.  The  vagus  supplies  motor  fibres  to 
the  stomach,  which  belong  to  the  root  of  the  vagus  itself  and  not  to  the  accessorius 
(Stilting,  Bischof).  The  gastric  branches  also  contain  afl-erent  filires,  which,  av hen 
stimulated,  cause  reflexly  a secretion  of  saliva  (§  145).  It  is 

they  also  cause  vomiting.  (For  the  effect  of  the  vagus  iiimn  the  movements  of  the 
intestine  see  § 161).  According  to  some  observers,  stunulation  of  the  is 

followed  by  movement  of  the  large  as  well  as  of  the  small  intestine  (Suiting,^ 
Kxtpfer,  C.Ludiuig,  Eemak).  Stimulation  of  the  j^^rijoheral  eiicl  of  the  vagus  causes 
contmetion  of  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  in  the  capsiilae  and  trabeculie  of  the 
(in  the  rabbit  and  dog,  § 103).  Stimulation  of  the  vagus  at 
crease  in  the  secretion  of  urine  with  dilatation  of  the  re7icd  vessels,  ^ ^ J 

? ie  <mial  vein  becomes  more  arterial  (CL  Bernard).  According  to  Eossbach  and 
olnTorstTa  ie.v  vaso-motor  fibres  are  supplied  by  tiie  vagus  to  the  abdominal 
or^mns  Avhilst  the  greatest  number  comes  from  the  splmichnic. 

'l-'^  Keflex  Effects  discharged  from  the  Vagus. — The  vagus  and  its  branches 
ooutbu  of  wldclfhave  boon  rofcvred  to  abcady,  .vh.ck  act  reflu-ll/ 

(«>  pressor  Sbces  (esi^cudlyiu  bojb 
la^Aai  ) avhosc  stimulation  is  follon-ed  by  a i-cHc^c  oontsact.on  of  the 
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•irtcrial  hlootl-cliannoLs  aiul  thus  cause  a vise  of  tlie  blood-pressure  ; (ft) 

fibres  iu  the  depresso;  or  tlie  vagus  itself),  which  have  exac  ly  an  opposite  eilect. 

(This  sul.ject  is  specially  referred  to  under  the  head  of  the  I aso-mo(or  nerve- 

the  respiratory  centre  there  act  (a)  fibres  (pulinona^'  brairches) 
stimulation  is  followed  by  acceleration  of  the  respiration;  and  (^)  mhibitory  fibres 
(in  both  laryngeals),  whose  stimulation  is  followed  by  slowing  or  arrest  oi  the  res- 
piration. (See  Resinvcitovy  ccutve,  § 368.)  , i c 

ic)  On  the  cardio-inhibitory  system.— [AVhen  the  central  end  of  one  vagus  is 
stimulated,  provided  the  other  vagus  is  intact,  the  heart  may  be  arrested  in 

the  diastolic  phase.]  J\fayer  and  Pribram  observed  that  sudden  distention  of  the 
stomach  caused  slowing  and  even  arrest  of  the  heart,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there 
was  contraction  of  the  arteries  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  increase  of  the  blood- 

pressure. 


id)  On  tlie  vomiting  centre.— This  centre  may  be  afFected  by  stimulation  of  the  central  end 
of  the  vagus,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  by  stimulation  ot  many  alleient  fibies  in  the  \agu.s 

158) 

^(c)  On  the  pancreatic  secretion. — Stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  vagus  is  followed  by 

arrest  of  this  secretion  (§  171).  . i , 

if)  According  to  Cl.  Bernard,  there  are  fibres  present  m the  pulmonary  nerves,  wlucJi,  when 
they  are  stimulated,  increase  retlexly  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  perhaps  through  the 
hepatic  branches  of  the  vagus. 

Unequal  Excitability  of  the  branches  of  the  vagus. — The  various  branches  of  the  vagus  are 
not  all  endowed  with  the  same  degree  of  cxcitahility.  If  the  ‘pcriiihcral  end  of  the  vagus  be 
stimulated  first  of  all  with  a weak  stimulus,  the  laryngeal  muscles  are  first  affected,  and  after- 
wards the  heart  is  slowed  {Eutlierford).  If  the  central  end  be  stimulated  with  feeble  stimuli, 
the  “ excito-respiratory  ” fibres  are  exhausted  before  the  “ inhibito-respiratory  ” {Burkart). 
According  to  Steiner,  the  various  fibres  are  so  arranged  in  the  vagus  that  the  afferent  fibres  lie 
in  the  outer,  and  the  efferent  in  the  inner,  half  of  the  trunk,  in  the  cervical  region. 

Pathological. — Stimulation  or  paralysis  in  the  area  of  the  vagus  must  necessarily  present  a 
very  different  picture  according  as  the  affeetion  is  referred  to  the  whole  trunk  or  only  to  some 
of  its  branches,  or  whether  the  affection  is  unilateral  or  bilateral.  Paralysis  of  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus,  which  is  usually  of  central  or  intracranial  origin,  interferes  with  or  abolishes 
deglutition,  so  that  when  the  oesophagus  becomes  filled  with  food  thei'c  is  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  the  food  may  even  pass  into  the  nasal  cavities.  A peculiar  sonorous  gurgling  is  occasionally 
heard  in  the  relaxed  canal  (deglntatio  sonora).  In  incomplete  paralysis,  the  act  of  deglutition 
is  delayed  and  rendered  more  difficult,  while  large  masses  are  swallowed  more  easily  than  small 
ones.  Increased  contraction  and  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  are  referred  to  under  the 
phenomena  of  general  nervous  excitability  (§186). 

Spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  causes  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis  {Spasmus  glottidis). 
This  condition  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  children,  and  takes  place  in  paroxysms,  with  symptoms 
of  dyspnma  and  crowing  inspiration  ; if  the  case  be  very  severe,  there  may  be  muscular  con- 
tractions (of  the  eye,  jaw,  digits,  &c.).  The  symptoms  are  very  probably  due  to  the  reflex 
spasms  which  may  be  discharged  from  the  sensory  nerves  of  several  areas  (teeth,  intestine,  skin). 
The  impulse  is  conducted  along  the  sensory  nerves  proceeding  from  these  areas  to  the  medulla 
oblongata,  where  it  causes  the  discharge  of  the  reflex  mechani.sm  which  produces  the  above- 
mentioned  results.  There  may  be  spasm  of  the  dilators  of  the  glottis  and  other  laryngeal 
muscles  {Frdntzel).  ° 

Stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  larynx,  as  is  well  known,  produces  coughing.  If 
the  stimulation  be  very  intense  as  in  whooping-cough,  the  fibres  lying  in  the  laryimeal  nerves 
which  inhibit  the  respiratory  centre,  may  also  be  stimulated  ; the  number  of  respirations  is 
diminished,  and  ultimately  the  respiration  ceases,  the  diaphragm  being  relaxed  ; while,  with 
the  most  intense  stimulation,  there  may  be  spasmodic  expiratory  arrest  of  the  respiration'  with 
closure  of  the  glottis,  which  may  last  for  fifteen  seconds.  Paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  nerves 
which  causes  disturbances  oi  speech,  has  been  referred  to  in  § 313.  In  bilateral  piaralysis  of  the 
recurrent  nerves,  in  consequence  of  tension  upon  them  due  to  dilatation  of  the  aorta  ami  the 
subclavian  artery,  a con.siderable  amount  of  air  is  breathed  out,  owing  to  the  futile  efforts  which 
the  patient  makes  in  trying  to  speak  ; expectoration  is  more  difficult,  while  violent  couo'hino'  is 
impo.ssible  {v.  Ziemssen),  Attacks  of  dyspncea  occur  just  as  in  animals,  if  the  person  makes 
violent  efforts.  Some  observers  {Salter,  Bergson)  have  referred  the  paroxysms  of  nervous 
asthma  which  last  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  and  constitute  asthma  branch  ialc,  to 
1 • 1 ■ plexus,  causing  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  bronchial  muscle  fS 

106).  1 hysical  investigation  during  the  paroxysms  reveals  nothing  but  the  existence  of  .some 
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a }y  spasmodic  ill  its  nature  (?  of  the  vessels),  it  must  be 

I vsrp P > .1  5 the  allerent  nerves  may  be  those  of  the  lung,  skin,  or  genitals  (in 

/ ‘ ^ V IS  due  to  a temjmrary  paralysis  of  the  pulmonary  nerves 

(allerent  , whicli  exeite  the  respiratory  centre  (c.xcito-respiratory).  ^ 

Stimulation  ol  the  caMiac  branches  of  the  vagus  may  cause  attacks  of  temporary  suspension 

i.nnPiidinci'r  ‘■‘[f  accompanied  by  a feeling  of  great  depression  and  of 

npending  dissolution  with  occasionally  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  Attacks  of  this  sort 
na3  be  proi  need  e ff. , by  stimulation  or  irritation  of  the  abdominal  organs  (as  in  the  experi- 

n ent  of  Goltz  ot  tapping  the  intestines,  § 369,  II. ).  Heimoch  and  Silberniann  observed  slowing 
ot  the  action  of  the  heart  in  children  suflering  from  gastric  irritation.  Similarly,  the  respiration 
<y  >e  affected  reflexly  through  the  vagus,  a condition  described  by  Heiinoch  as  asthma 
ayspepticum.  In  cases  ot  intermittent  paralysis  of  the  cardiac  br.anches  of  the  vagus,  we  rarely 
iind  acceleration  of  thejmlse  above  160  [lUeejel),  200  [Tuezek,  L.  Langer)-,  even  240  imlse-beats 
])ei  minute  have  been  recorded  {Kappert),  and  in  such  cases  the  beats  vaiy  much  in  rhythm 
and  toice,  and  they  are  very  irregular.  These  cases  require  to  be  more  minutely  analysed,  as  it 
IS  not  clear  how  much  is  due  to  paralj^sis  of  the  vagus  and  how  much  to  the  action  of  the 
acce  eiating  mechanism  ot  the  heart.  Little  is  known  of  affections  of  the  intra- abdominal 
iiies  ot  the  vagus.  It  seems  that  the  sensory  branches  of  the  stomach  do  not  come  from  the 
vagus.  ^ It  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  or  its  centre  be  paral^^sed,  there  are  laboured,  deep,  .slow 
respirations,  such  as  follow  the  section  of  both  vagi  {GiiUmann). 


353.  XI.  NERVUS  ACCESSORIUS  WILLISII. — Anatomical, — This  nerve  arises  bj'  two 
completely  separate  roots  ; one  from  the  accessorius  nucleus  of  the  meduUa  oblongata 
(tig.  516,  11),  which  is  connected  with  the  vagus  nucleus  ; while  the  other  root  arises  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  nerve-roots  from  the  spinal  cord,  usually  between  the  5th  and  6th 
cervical  vertebrae  (tig.  520).  In  the  spinal  cord  its  fibres  can  he  traced  to  an  elongated  nucleus 
lying  on  the  outer  side  ot  the  anterior  cornu,  as  far  downwards  as  the  5th  cervical  vertebra.  Near 
the  jugular  toranien  both  portions  come  together,  but  do  not  exchange  fibres  {Holl)  ; both  roots 
afterwards  separate  from  each  other  to  form  two  distinct  branches,  the  anterior  {inner),  which 
arises  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  passing  en  masse  into  the  plexus  gangliiforinis  vagi.  This 
branch  supplies  the  vagus  with  most  of  its  motor  fibres  (compare  § 352,  3),  and  also  its  cardio- 
inliibitory  fibres  (lig.  523).  [The  upper  cervical  metameres  or  segments  give  origin  not  only  to 
the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  corresponding  nerve-roots,  but  between  these  roots  arise 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve.  This  nerve  contains  large  medullated  nerve-fibres,  and 
jine  medullated  fibres  such  as  characterise  the  visceral  branches  of  the  thoracic  and  sacral  regions 
(§  356).  The  nerve  passes  by  the  jugular  ganglion  of  the  vagus,  then  divides  into  the  external 
and  internal  branch.  All  the  large  fibres  pass  into  the  external  branch,  which,  along  with 
branches  from  the  cervical  plexus,  supply  the  sternomastoid  and  trapezius.  The  internal  branch, 
composed  of  small  fibres,  j^asses  into  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus.  Gaskell 
therefore  regards  the  internal  branch  “ as  formed  by  the  rami  viscerales  of  the  upper  cervical 
and  vagus  nerves.”  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  fine  medullated  nerve-fibres  arise  from 
the  cells  of  the  posterior  vesicular  column  of  Clarke.  The  motor  fibres  to  the  trapezius  and 
sternomastoid  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  lateral  horn  of  grey  matter.] 


If  tlie  accessorius  be  pulled  out  by  tlie  root  in  animals,  the  cardio-iiiliibitory 
fibres  undergo  degeneration.  If  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  bo  stimulated  in  the  neck 
four  to  five  days  after  the  operation,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  no  longer  arrested 
thereby  [owing  to  the  degeneration  of  the  cardio-inhibitory  fibres]  [Waller,  Schiff, 
Daszldeiuicz,  Heidenhain)  •,  according  to  Ileidenhain,  the  heart-beats  are  accelerated 
immediately  after  pulling  out  the  nerve. 

The  external  branch  arises  from  the  spinal  roots.  This  nerve  communicates 
with  the  sensory  branches  of  the  posterior  root  of  the  1st,  more  rarely  of  the  2nd 
cervical  nerve,  and  these  fibres  supply  sensibility  to  the  muscles ; it  then  turns 
backwards  above  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and  terminates  as  a motor 
nerve  in  the  sternomastoid  and  trapezius  (fig.  523).  The  latter  muscle  usually 
receives  motor  fibres  also  from  the  cervical  plexus  (fig.  518). 

The  external  branch  communicates  with  several  cervical  nerves.  These  fibres  either  partici- 
pate in  the  innervation  of  the  above-named  muscles,  or  the  accessorius  returns  part  ot  the 
sensory  fibres  supplied  by  the  posterior  roots  of  the  two  upper  cervical  nerves. 

Pathological. — Stimulation  of  the  outer  branch  causes  tonic  or  clonic  spasm  of  the  above- 
named  muscles,  usually  on  one  side.  If  tlie  branch  to  the  sternomastoid  be  atlected  alone,  the 
head  is  moved  with  each  clonic  spasm.  If  the  affection  be  bilateral,  the  spasm  usually  takes 
place  on  opposite  sides  alternately,  while  it  is  rare  to  have  it  on  both  sides  siniultaneouslj'.  In 
spasm  of  the  trapezius  the  head  is  drawn  backwards  and  to  the  side.  Tonic  contraction  ot  the 
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flexor.s  of  tlio  lieatl  causo.s  tlie  cliaracteristic  position  of  the  head  known  as  caput  ohstipum 
(spasticnin)  or  wryneck.  In  j^ralysis  of  one  of  these  muscles,  tlie  head  is  drawn  towards  the 

sound  side  (torticollis  paralyticus).  Paralysis  of  the  trapezius  is  usually  only  partial. 

Paralysis  of  the  whole  trunk  of  the  spinal  accessory  (usually  caused  by  central  conditions), 
besides  causing  jiaralysis  of  the  steriioniastoid  and  trapezius,  also  paraly.ses  the  motor  branches 
of  the  vagus  already  referred  to  {Erb,  Frdnkcl). 

354.  XII.  NERVUS  HYPOGLOSSUS. — Anatomical. — It  arises  from  two  large-celled  nuclei 
within  the  lowest  part  of  the  calamus  scriptorius,  and  one  adjoining  small-celled  nucleus  {Roller), 
while  ad.litional  fibres  come  froin  the  brain  (§  378),  and  also  perhaps  from  the  olive  (lig.  516,  12, 
520).  It  springs  by  10  to  15  twigs  in  a line  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerve  (fig.  516, 
IX.).  In  its  development  part  of  the  hypoglossal  behaves  as  a spinal  nerve  {Froriep). 

Function. — It  is  motor  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  including  the 
geniohyoid  and  thyrohyoid. 

Connections. — Tlie  trunk  of  the  hypoglossal  is  connected  with— (1)  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  -which  supplies  it  with  vaso-motor  fibres  for  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
tongue.  After  section  of  the  liyiioglossal  and  lingual  nerves,  the  corresponding  half  of  the 
tongue  becomes  red  and  congested  {Schiff).  (2)  There  is  also  a branch  from  the  plexus  ganglii- 
fonuis  vagi,  its  small  lingual  branch  to  the  commencement  of  the  hypoglo.ssal  arch.  The.se 
fibres  supply  the  hypoglossal  with  sensory  fibres  for  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  for  even  after 
section  of  the  lingual  the  tongue  still  possesses  dull  sensibility.  It  is  uncertain  whether  fibres 
with  a similar  function  are  partly  derived  from  the  cervical  nerves  or  from  the  anastomosis 
which  takes  place  with  the  lingual.  (3)  It  is  united  with  the  upper  cervical  nerves  by  means 
of  the  loops  known  as  the  ansa  hypoglossi.  The.se  connecting  fibres  run  in  the  descendens  noni 
to  the  stei'iiohyoid,  omohyoid,  and  sternothyroid.  Cervical  fibres  do  not,  as  a rule,  enter  the 
tongue ; stimulation  of  the  l oot  of  the  hypoglossal  acts  u])on  the  above-named  muscles  only 
very  rarely  and  to  a very  slight  extent  {Volhmann).  [Beevor  and  Horsley  find  that  the  motor 
fibres  which  2iass  vid  the  hypoglossal  to  innei-vate  the  muscles  that  deiiress  the  hyoid  bone,  are 
derived  from  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerves.]  (Comjiare  § 297,  3,  and  § 336,  III.). 

Bilateral  section  of  the  nerve  causes  complete  motor  jjaralysis  of  the  tongue. 
Dogs  can  no  longer  lap,  they  hite  the  flaccid  tongue.  Frogs,  -which  seize  their 
prey  with  the  tongue,  must  starve ; ■when  the  tongue  hangs  from  the  nioutli,  it 
must  j^revent  the  closure  of  the  mouth,  so  that  these  animals  must  die  from 
asphyxia,  as  air  is  pumped  into  the  lungs  only  Avhen  the  month  is  closed. 

Pathological.— Paralysis  of  the  hypoglossal  (glossoplegia),  which  is  usually  central  iu  its 
origin,  causes  disturbance  of  speech  (§  319).  [In  unilateral  palsy,  the  tongue  lies  iu  the  mouth 
in  its  normal  position,  but  the  base  is  more  prominent  on  the  paralysed  side.  When  the 
tongue  is  protruded,  it  passes  to  the  sound  side  by  the  genio-hyoglossus  (§  155).]  Paralysis  of 
the  tongue  also  interferes  with  mastication,  the  formation  of  the  bolus  in  the  mouth,  and  degluti- 
tion in  the  mouth.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  moven)ents  of  the  tongue,  taste  is  imperfect,  and 
the  singing  of  high  notes  and  the  falsetto  voice,  which  require  certain  positions  of  the  tongue, 
appear  to  be  impossible  (Bennati). 

Spasm  of  the  tongue,  which  causes  aphthongia  (§  318),  is  usually  reflex  iu  its  origin,  and  is 
extremely  rare._  Idiopathic  cases  of  spasm  of  the  tongue  have  been  described  ; the  seat  of  the 
irritation  lay  either  in  the  cortex  cerebri  or  in  the  oblongata  {Berger,  E.  Rcmak).  For  Pseudo- 
motor Action,  § 349. 


355.  THE  SPINAL  NERVES.-— Anatomical.— The  thii’ty-one  pairs  of  spinal 
nerves  arise  by  means  of  a [superior,  gangliated]  posterior  root  (consistiim  of  a 
few  large  rounded  bundles),  from  the  sulcus  between  the  posterior  and  lateral 

tnoans  of  an  [inferior,  non-gangliated]  anterior 
loot  (consi, sting  of  numerous  flne  flat  strands),  from  the  furrow  between  the 
anteiioi  and  lateral  columns  (fig.  525).  The  posterior  roots,  with  the  exception  of 
the  1st  cervical  nerve,  are  the  larger.  Occasionally  the  roots  on  opposite  sides  are 
b P TTr  ^ one  or  other  root,  or  even  a whole  nerve)  may  be  absent  from 
spLi  na^^^^  posterior  root  is  the  spindle-shaped 

1 3),  which  IS  occasionally  double  on  the  lumbar  and 

(janghon  the  two  roots  unite  to  form  within  the  spinal 
canal  the  mixed  trunk  of  a spmal  nerve.  The  branches  of  the  nerve-tl-unk 
invariably  contain  fibres  coming  from  both  roots.  The  number  of  fibres  in  the 
nerve-trimlv  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  tlie  tivo  roots ; hence,  we  must  conclude  that 
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tlio  nervc-cells  in  the  spinal  ganglion  arc  intercalated  in  the  course  of  the  afferent 
fibres  {Gaule  and  Birge). 

Varieties. — The  spinal  ganglion  is  sometimes  double,  and  aceording  to  Hyrtl,  isolated 
ganglionic  cells  frequently  occur  in  the  posterior  root,  between  the  ganglion  and  the  cord  ; 
[and  they  also  occur  in  the  anterior  roots].  Occasionally  the  roots  are  somewhat  nnsymmetrical 
on  opposite  sides  ; in  the  donsal  part  one  or  other,  or  both  roots  of  a spinal  nerve,  are  some- 
times absent. 

[Morphology  of  the  Spinal  Nerves  and  Limb-Plexuses. — A typical  segmental  spinal  nerve 
(fig.  525)  divides,  after  its  formation,  into  three  parts,  a dorsal  branch,  or  superior  primary 
division,  distributed  to  the  back,  a somatic  branch,  or  inferior  primary  division,  supplying  the 
body-wall  or  limbs  ; and  a splanchnic  or  visceral  branch,  or  ramus  communicans,  connected 
with  the  sympathetic  gangliated  cord,  and  distributed  to  the  large  vessels  and  viscera.  Tlie 
somatic  branch  is  the  largest,  and  is  generally,  by  human  anatomists,  si)okenofas  the  “anterior 
primary  division.”  In  the  thoracic  and  upper  lumbar  regions  the  distribution  of  this  nerve  is 
simjile.  It  divides  into  an  external  (or  lateral)  branch,  and  an  internal  (or  anterior)  branch, 
which  supply  respectively  the  lateral  and  anterior  portions  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  walls.] 
[In  the  region  of  the  neck,  and  in  relation  to  the  limbs,  the  arrangement  of  the  somatic 
branches  becomes  complicated  by  the  formation  of  the  plexuses.  In  the  embryo,  however,  the 

distribution  of  the  nerves  is  simpler,  and 
a comparison  can  be  made  both  with 
the  adult  arrangement,  and  with  the 
typical  nerve  as  seen  in  the  thoracic 
region.  In  the  embryo,  the  neck  as 
such  does  not  exist,  and  the  upper 
limb  sprouts  out  directly  beyond  the 
segmented  visceral  arches.  In  this 
state  the  somatic  branch  is  distributed 
as  in  the  thoracic  region  ; the  nerve 
divides  into  an  external  and  an  internal 
branch,  distributed  to  the  side  and 
front  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
arches  in  the  neck,  in  the  regions  where 
the  limbs  are  appearing  as  two  flattened 
buds  from  the  ventro -lateral  aspect  ot 
the  body.  The  somatic  branch  sweeps 
round  into  the  blastema  forming  the 
limb,  and  divides  into  its  two  branches, 
external  and  internal,  or  dorsal  and 
ventral,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
■p-  KQK  outer  (dorsal)  and  inner  (ventral)  sur- 

. , 1 j faces,  respectively,  of  the  primitive 

Diagram  of  a spinal  nerve  ; G,  spinal  cord  ; pr,  ar,  ^ijjg  time  the  cartilaginous 

posterior  and  anterior  roots;  SPD,  IPD,  superior  and  muscular  elements  of  the  limb  have 
inferior  primary  divisions  ; cl  v,  dorsal  and  ventral  differentiated.  While  this 

branches  ; sr,  sympathetic  root  (Boss).  occurring  the  dorsal  and  ventral  parts 

of  the  somatic  branches  of  the  nerves  entering  the  limb  unite  with  adjacent  dorsal  and  central 
branches,  in  various  combinations,  so  as  to  produce  the  limb-plexuses.  The  nerves  lesultnio 
from  these  combinations  are  distributed  to  the  primitive,  dorsal,  and  ventral  surfaces  of  the  limbs. 
Thus  ihe  pkxuses  are  formed,  and  the  peripheral  distribution  of  the  nerves  has  tajceii  p ace 
before  the  period  of  flexion  and  angulation  of  the  limbs.  These  processes  mark  the  conditions 
in  the  adnU;  but  even  then  it  is  easy  to  make  out  that  the  nerves  in  the  upper  limb  derived 
from  the  posterior  (dorsal)  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  supply  the  scapular  region,  extensoi 
surface  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm,  and  the  back  of  the  hand,— parts  which  are  derived  fi 0111  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  primitive  1 mb  ; while  the  nerves  produced  from  the  anterior  (ventral)  cords 
suppTy  front  of  the  arm,  fore-U,  and  hand,-parts  representing  the 

Patei'son).] 

rstructure  of  a Spinal  Ganglion.— The  ganglion  is  invested  by  a thin,  firm  y 
adLcS  ratk  of  cLnectivelsue,  .-hicli  sends  inooesses  into  the  swelling,  and 
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oontiimous  witli  the  sheaths  o£  such  a® ganglion 


««.  A > :;riar="or»e.v«.«i^  io»gi- 

The  nerve-cells  are  usually  globular  in  form, 


exhibits  the  cells 

a celHsTonthmoiK  of  Schsvann  of  a nerve-fihre  The 

Sre?  JeS  1 Tetuerule  nerve-fibaes  and  the  nerve-eells  is  difflcnlt  to^estabhsh, 

lait  it  is  probable  that  each 
nerve-cell  is  connected  ivith 
one  nerve-fibre,  i.e.,  they  are 
unipolar.  In  the  spinal 
ganglia  of  the  A’^ertebrates 
above  fishes,  and  also  in  the 
Gasserian  ganglion,  cells  are 
found  Avith  a single  process 
or  fibre  attached  to  them,  the 
nerve-fibre  process  not  unfre- 
quently  coiling  a fcAV  times 
Avithin  the  capsule.  This 
process,  after  emerging  from 
the  capsule,  becomes  coated 
Avith  myelin,  and  usually  soon 
divides  at  a node  of  RanAuer 
(fig.  527,  e).  Ranvier,  Avho 
first  observed  this  arrange- 
ment, describes  it  as  a T- 
shaped  fibre.  These  nei’A^e- 
cells  Avith  T-shaped  fibres 
have  been  observed  in  the 
spinal  ganglia  of  all  A^erte- 
brates  above  fishes,  in  the 
Gasserian  and  geniculate 
ganglia,  as  Avell  as  in  the 
jugular  and  cervical  ganglia 
of  the  vagus.  In  fishes,  the 
nei’A^e-cells  of  the  spinal 

ganglia  are  bipolar  (fig.  446,  Longitudinal  section  of  a spinal  gang. 

4).  There  is  a rich  plexus 
of  capillaries  in  these  ganglia, 
and  each  cell  is  surroimded  by  a mesliAvork  of  capillaries,  Avhich  never  penetrate 
the  cell  capsules.] 

Bell’s  LaAV. — Sir  Charles  Bell  discovered  (1811)  that  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  are  motor,  the  posterior  are  sensory. 

Recurrent  Sensibility. — Magendie  discovered  (1822)  the  remarkable  fact  that 
sensory  fibres  are  also  ytresent  in  the  anterior  roots,  so  that  their  stimulation  causes 
pain.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  sensory  fibres  pass  into  the  anterior  root  after 
the  tAvo  roots  have  joined,  and  these  fibres  run  in  the  anterior  root  in  a centripetal 
direction  {ScMfi,  CL  Bernard).  The  sensibility  of  the  anterior  root  is  abolished  at 
once  by  section  of  the  posterior  root.  This  condition  is  called  “ recurrent  sensibility  ” 
of  the  anterior  root.  When  the  sensibility  of  the  anterior  root  is  abolished,  so  is 
the  sensibility  of  the  surface  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  J.’oot. 
A long  time  after  section  of  the  anterior,  and  Avhen  the  degeneration  phenomena 
have  had  time  to  develop  (§  325),  a feAv  non-degenerated  sensory  fibres  are  ahvays 


lion. 

cells 


Tig.  526. 


a,  nerve-fibre 
c,  capsule. 


6,  nerve- 


Fig.  527. 

Nerve-cell  isolated 
from  the  spinal 
ganglion,  and 
showing  a nerve- 
fibre  divided  in 
a T - shaped 
manner  ; x,  nu- 
clei of  cells  lining 
the  cell-capsule; 
c',  first,  and  c, 
second  node  of 
Ranvier  ; n,  nu- 
cleus of  nerve- 
fibre  ; a,  nerve- 
fibre. 
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to  be  found  in  the  central  stump  {ScJrif,  Vufpian).  Seliiff  found  that  in  cases 
AMieie  the  motor  fd)res  had  undergone  degeneration,  tliere  were  always  non- 
degenerated fibres  to  be  tound  in  the  anterior  root,  which  passed  into  the  membranes 
ol  the  spimd  cord.  The  sensory  fibres  pass  into  the  motor  root,  cither  at  the  angle 
or  union  of  the  roots,  or  in  the  plexus,  or  in  the  region  of  the  peripheral  termina- 
tions. Sensory  fibres  enter  many  of  the  branches  of  the  motor  cranial  nerves  at 
tlieir  periphery,  and  afterwards  run  in  a centripetal  direction  (p.  737).  Even 
into  the  trunks  of  seiiso?’^  nerves,  .sensory  branches  of  other  sen.sory  nerves  may 

B enter.  This  explains  the  remarkable  obser- 

vation, that  after  section  of  a nerve  trunk 
the  median),  its  peripheral  terminations 
still  retain  their  sensibility  {Arloing  and 
Tripier').  The  tissue  of  the  motor  and 
sensory  nerves,  like  most  other  tissues  of  the 
liody,  is  provided  with  sensory  nerves  {Nervi 
nervorum,  p.  654). 

[It  does  not  follow  that  section  of  a peripheral 
cutaneous  nerve  will  cause  antesthesia  in  the  part 
to  which  it  is  distributed  ; in  fact,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal nerve  trunks  of  the  brachial  plexus  may  be 
divided  without  giving  rise  to  complete  aiuesthesia 
in  any  part  of  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  sensory 
branches  of  the  nerve,  and  even  if  there  be  partial 
or  complete  cutaneous  ana;sthesia,  it  is  much  less  in 
extent  than  corresponds  to  the  anatomical  area  of 
distribution.  The  anpesthetic  area  tends  to  become 
smaller  in  extent  {Ross).  Thus,  there  is  not  com- 
plete independence  in  the  distribution  of  these 
nerves.  These  results  are  explained  by  the  anas- 
tomosis between  branches  of  nerves,  the  exchange  of 
fibres  in  the  terminal  networks,  while  some  sensory 
fibres  enter  the  peripheral  parts  of  a nerve  and  run 
centripetally,  perhaps  being  distributed  to  the  skin 
and  conferring  recurrent  sensibility  on  the  peripheral 
part  of  the  nerve.] 

Deduction  from  Bell’s  Law. — Careful 
observation.s  of  the  effects  of  section  of  the 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  {Magendie,  1822), 
as  well  as  the  discovery  of  the  reflex  relation 
of  the  stimulation  of  the  sensory  roots  to 
the  anterior,  constituting  reflex  movements 
{Alarshall  Hall,  Johannes  Muller,  1832), 
rior  posterior  cutaneous ; 4 cmd,  median  enable  us  to  deduce  the  following  conclu- 
cutaneous ; 5 cpi,  inferior  posterior  cu-  sions  from  Bell’s  law: — 1.  At  the  moment 

"’of  section  of  the  anterior  root  there  is  a con- 
traction in  the  muscles  supplied  by  this  root. 
2.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a sensation  of 
pain  due  to  the  “ recurrent  sensibility.”  3. 


Fig.  528. 

Distribution  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the 
arm.  A,  Dorsal  surface — 1 sc,  supra- 
clavicular ; 2 ax,  axillary  ; 3 cps,  supe- 


taneous ; 6 cm,  median  cutaneous  ; 7 d, 
lateral  cutaneous ; 8 ii,  ulnar  ; 9 ra, 
radial  ; 10  me,  median.  B,  volar  sur- 
face— 1 sc,  supra-clavicular  ; 2 ax, 
axillary  ; 3 cmd,  internal  cutaneous  ; 


cZ,  lateral  cutaneous  ; 5 c?n,  cutaneous  • After  the  section,  the  corresponding  muscles 
medius  ; 6 me,  median  ; 7 u,  ulnar.  p)<^ralysed.  4.  Stimulation  of  the  peri- 

pheral trimk  of  the  anterior  root  (immediately  after  the  operation)  causes  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  and  eventually  pain,  owing  to  the  recurrent  sensibility.  5.  Stimu- 
lation of  the  central  end  is  without  effect.  6.  The  sensibility  of  the  paralysed  parts 
is  retained  completely.  At  the  moment  of  section  of  the  posterior  root,  ^ 

severe  pain.  8.  At  the  same  time  movements  are  discharged  reflexly.  J.  Alter 
the  section,  all  parts  supplied  by  the  divided  roots  are  devoid  of  sensibdity.  10. 

Stimulation  of  the  peripheral  trunk  of  the  divided  nerve  is  without  effect.  11. 
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degeneration,  ■which  follow  .section 

a/ 


9 \ i 

Vpdi  smj\ 


\ot)b 
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sri}j  / ^ 


Stinudation  of  the  central  end  cau.ses ixtm  and  reflex  niovements.  _1 2.  The  central 
end  ultimately  degenerates.  13.  Movement  is  retained  completely  in  the  paialysed 

parts,  e.(j;  in  the  extremities. 

The  ultimate  effects,  known  as  Wallerian 
of  the  nerve  or  its  roots,  arc  referred  to  in  ^ 

325.  Kecently,  Joseph  has  slightly  modiHed 
the  statements  of  Waller  on  the  degeneration 
in  the  posterior  roots.  .^\ccording  to  him, 
the  spinal  ganglion  is  the  nutritive  centre 
for  by  far  the  largest  numher  of  the  fibres 
of  this  root ; hut  individual  fibres  traverse 
the  ganglion  without  forming  connections 
with  its  cells,  so  that  the  nutritive  or  trophic 
centre  for  this  small  numher  of  nerve-fibres 
is  in  tlie  .sjiinal  cord. 

Inco-ordinated  Movements  of  Insensible  Limbs. 

— After  section  of  tbe  posterior  roots,  c.g.,  of  the 
nerves  for  the  posterior  extremities,  the  muscles 
retain  their  movements,  nevertheless  there  are 
characteristic  disturbances  of  their  motor  power. 

This  is  expressed  in  the  awkward  manner  in  which 
the  animal  executes  its  movement — it  has  lost  to 
a large  extent  its  harmony  and  elegance  of  motion. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  sensibility  of  the  muscles  and  .skin,  the 
animal  is  no  longer  conscious  of  the  resistance 
Avhich  is  opposed  to  its  movements.  Hence,  the 
degree  of  muscular  energy  neces.sary  for  any  par- 
ticular effort  cannot  be  accurately  graduated. 

Animals  which  have  lost  the  sensibility  of  their 
exti’emities  often  allow  their  limbs  to  lie  in  ab- 
normal i)ositions,  such  as  a healthy  animal  would 
not  tolerate.  In  man  also,  when  the  peripheral 
ends  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  arc  degenerated,  there 
are  ataxic  phenomena  (§  364,  3). 

Increased  Excitability. — Harless  (1858),  Ludwig, 
and  Cyon  (controverted  by  v.  Bezold,  Uspensky, 

Griinhagen,  and  G.  Heidenhain)  observed  that  the 
anterior  roots  are  more  excitable  as  long  as  the  pos- 
terior roots  remain  intact  and  are  sensitive,  and 
that  their  excitability  is  diminished  as  soon  as  the 
posterior  roots  are  divided.  In  order  to  explain  this 
phenomenon,  we  must  assume  that,  in  the  intact 
body,  a series  of  gentle  impulses  (impressions  of 
touch,  temperature,  position  of  limbs,  &c.)  are 
continuously  streaming  through  the  posterior  roots 
to  the  spinal  cord,  ■\\diere  they  are  transferred  to 
the  motor  roots,  so  that  a less  stimulus  is  required 
to  excite  the  anterior  roots  than  when  these  reflex 
impulses  of  the  posterior  root,  which  increase  the 
excitability,  are  absent.  Clearly,  a less  stimulus 
will  be  required  to  excite  a nerve  already  in  a gentle 
state  of  excitement  than  in  the  case  of  a fibre  which 
is  not  so  excited.  In  the  former  case,  the  discharg- 
ing  stimulus  becomes  as  it  were  superposed  on  the 
excitement  already  present.  (Compare  § 362.) 

The  anterior  roots  of  the  .spinal  nerves 
supply  efferent  fibres  to— 

1.  All  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  extremities. 

^J.otor  fibres  from  sc remZ  anterior  roots  (not  from  a single 
, J oot  supplies  branches  to  a particular  group  of  muscles  {Prayixr, 


Fig.  529. 

Distribution  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the 
leg  (after  Henle).  A,  Anterior  surface — 
1,  crural  nerve  ; 2,  external  lateral  cuta- 
neous ; 3,  ilio-inguinal ; 4,  lumbo- 

inguiual ; 5,  external-spermatic  ; 6,  pos- 
terior cutaneous ; 7,  obturator  ; 8,  great 
saphenous;  9,  communicating  peroneal ; 
10,  superficial  peroneal;  11,  deep  peroneal; 
12,  communicating  tibial.  B,  Posterior 
surface — 1,  posterior  cutaneous  ; 2,  ex- 
ternal femoral  cutaneous  ; 3,  obturator  ; 

4,  median  posterior  femoral  cutaneous  ; 

5,  communicating  peroneal ; 6,  great 
saphenous  ; 7,  communicating  tibial  ; 
8,  plantar  cutaneous  ; 9,  median  plantar; 
10,  lateral  plantar. 
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The  antcnor  roots  also  sui.ply  motor  fibres  for  a mnul)er  of  or^mi 
with  smooth  muscular  fibres,  e.g.,  the  liladder  (§  280),  ureter,  uterus” 

the  viscero-motor  nerves  of  aaskell,  and  from  them  come  also  viscen 
nerves.  | 

3.  Motor  fibres  for  the  smooth  muscular  filires  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  vaso- 
motor, vaso-coiistrictor,  or  vaso-hypertonic  nerves  [also  accelerator  or  amnnentor 

fcf  heart].  They  run  in  the  sympathetic  for  a part  of  their  course 

(§  3<1). 

4.  Iiiliibitoiy  fibres  for  the  blood-vessels.  These  are  but  imperfectly  known, 
i hey  are  also  called  vaso-dilator  or  vasodiypotonic  nerves  (§  372).  [The  spinal  cord 
also  supplies  iirliibitory  nerves  for  the  heart,  which  leave  the  spinal  axis  in  the 
vagus.] 

o.  Secretory  fibres  for  the  sweat-glands  of  the  skin  (§289).  For  a part  of  their 
course  they  run  in  the  synrjrathetic. 

6.  Trophic  fibres  of  the  tissues  (§  342,  I.,  c). 

_ The  posterior  roots  contain  all  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin  and  the  internal 
tissues,  except  the  front  part  of  the  head,  face,  and  the  internal  part  of  the  head. 
They  also  contain  the  tactile  nerves  for  the  areas  of  the  skin  already  mentioned. 
Stimuli  Avhich  discharge  reflex  movements  are  conducted  to  the  spinal  cord  through 
the  posterior  roots.  The  sensory  fibres  of  a mixed  nerve-trunk  supply  the  cutaneous 
area,  which  is  moved  by  those  muscles  (or  which  covers  those  muscles)  to  which 
the  same  branch  supplies  the  motor  fibres.  The  special  distribution  of  the  motor 
and  sensory  nerves  of  the  body  belongs  to  anatomy  (figs.  518,  519,  528,  529). 

[Physiology  of  the  Limb-Plexuses. — The  idea  that  the  nerve-strands  become  rearranged  in  the 
limb-plexuses  so  as  to  connect  nerves  derived  from  different  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  Avitli 
particular  groups  of  muscles,  in  order  to  allow  of  “co-ordination  of  muscular  action,”  does  not 
seem  to  be  borne  out  by  more  extended  observation.  Herringliam  has  shown  by  dissection  (and 
the  same  is  seen  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation)  that  a given  muscle  or  part  of  a 
muscle,  and  a given  spot  of  skin,  are  supplied  by  particular  branches  of  individual  spinal  nerves 
proceeding  directly  from  the  spinal  cord.  The  reason  that  the  plexuses  exist  is,  apparently,  not 
a physiological  one.  Co-ordination  cannot  be  effected  in  the  plexus,  Avhere  the  axis-cylinder 
of  the  nerves  do  not  divide  ; but  only  in  the  spinal  cord  and  central  nervous  system,  and 
through  the  intervention  of  nerve-cells.  The  existence  of  the  plexuses  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
embryologically  the  limb  consists  of  a flattened  lappet,  or  bud,  derived  from  certain  somites,  but 
at  first  presenting  no  signs  of  segmentation,  with  a preaxial  and  a postaxial  border,  and  outer 
(dorsal)  and  inner  (ventral)  surfaces  of  skin,  covering  a double  layer  of  muscle  on  each  surface. 
The  dorsal  and  A^entral  branches  of  the  nerves  supply  thesd  respective  surfaces  ; and  after  the 
nerves  have  groAvn  out,  the  simple  muscular  strata  become  split  up  into  individual  muscles, 
which  contain  elements  derived  from  one  or  more  segments  represented  in  the  primitive  limb. 
Each  nerve  is  segmental,  and,  therefore,  supplies  a muscle  derived,  for  example,  from  the 
elements  of  two  segments  ; the  nerve  of  distribution  must  contain  corresponding  parts  of  two 
segmental  nerves.  The  plexuses  appear,  therefore,  from  an  embryological  cause,  and  have  no 
direct  physiological  significance  (A.  M.  Paterson).'] 


s provided 
[These  are 
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356.  THE  SYMPATHETIC  NEEVE.  — [Anatomical.  — The  sympathetic 
nervous  system  contains  a large  number  of  non-medullated  or  Remak’s  fibres,  and 
consists  of  a series  of  ganglia  lying  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column  and  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  inter-ganglionic  fibres.  The  typical  distribution  obtains 
in  the  thoracic  region,  where  the  lateral  or  vertebral  ganglia  lie  close  on  the  verte- 
brte.  In  front  of  this  is  a second  series  of  ganglia,  Avhich  do  not  form  a double  line, 
but  are  connected  with  the  former  and  with  each  other.  They  are  the  pre-vertebra  I 
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or  collateral  ganglia,  e.g.,  semilunar,  inferior  niesentenc,  &c,,  the  nerves  connecting 
them  with  the  former  being  called  rami  efferentes.  From  these  ganglia  pro- 

ceed to  connect  them  with  ganglia  lying  in  or  about  tissues  or  organs  the  term  a 

iiaimlia  {Gasl\ell)J\  . , . ,.  a- 

[Eacli  spinal  nerve  in  this  region  is  connected  with  its  corresponding  sympathetic 

ganglion  by  the  ramus  communicans,  ^ 

which  is  formed  by  fibres  both  from 
the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  a 
spinal  nerve.  It  corresponds  to  the 
visceral  nerve  of  the  morphologist,  and 
is  comjiosed  of  two  parts — a white  and 
a grey  ramus.  The  white  ramus  is 
composed  entirely  of  medullated 
fibres,  and  coming  from  the  anterior 
and  posterior  roots  of  a spinal  nerve, 
passes  into  the  lateral  and  collateral 
ganglia.  These  white  rami  occur  in 
the  dog  only  from  the  2nd  thoracic 
to  the  2nd  lumbar  nerve  (fig.  530). 

Above  and  below  this  the  rami  are  all 
grey  and  composed  of  non-medullated 
nerve-fibres  (Gaskell).'\ 

[In  man,  the  upper  four  rami  communi- 
cantcs  from  the  four  upper  cervical  nerves 
all  join  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  (fig. 

517,  G g,  s),  the  5th  and  6th  join  the  middle 
cervical,  the  7tli  and  8th  the  inferior  cervical 
ganglion.  The  lowest  pair  of  ganglia  are 
generally  united  by  a loop  on  the  front  of 
the  first  coccygeal  vertebra,  and  they  lie  in 
relation  with  the  coccygeal  gaugliou.] 

[Cephalic  Portion. — As  the  sympathetic 
ascends  to  the  head  it  forms  connections 
with  many  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  there 
is  a free  e.vchange  of  fibres  between  these 
nerves.  (The  function  and  significance  of 
these  exchanges  are  referred  to  under  the 
phy.siology  of  the  cranial  nerves).] 

[Dorsal  and  Abdominal  Portion. — Nume- 
rous fibres  pass  from  these  parts  chiefly  to 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  canities,  where 
they  form  large  gangliated  plexuses,  from 
■which  functionally  different  fibres  proceed 
to  the  different  organs.] 

[In  the  dog,  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th 
thoracic  pass  upwards  into  the  cervical  sym- 
]')athetic,  tliose  in  the  dorsal  region  being 
directed  downwards  from  the  lateral  ganglia 
to  form  the  splanchnics  (fig.  530).  The 
grey  non-medullated  nerve-fibres  of  each 
grey  ramus  are  connected  with  the  cells  of 
its  ganglion  (lateral)  ; the  fibres  do  not  go 
beyond  the  ganglion,  but  really  run  to  the 
corresponding  spinal  nerve  to  ramify  in  the 
sheaths  of  the  nerves,  the  connective-tLssue  on 
tlie  vertebrae  and  the  dura  mater,  and  perhaps 
the  other  spinal  membranes ; so  that,  accord- 
ing to  Ga shell,  no  non-medullated  nerves  leave  the  central  nervous  system  by  the  spinal  uerve- 
100  s.  Ihvs,  the  white  rami  coinmunicantes  alone  constitute  the  rami  visceralcs  of  the  inoridio- 
ogis  , and  all  the  vi.sceral  nerves  passing  out  from  the  central  nervous  system  into  the  synipa- 
le  ic  system  pass  out  by  them  alone.  All  the  nerves  in  the  white  ramus  are  of  small  calibre 
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(1'8  ju  to  2'7  /It)  nnd  ineilullatctl,  while  the  true  motor  fibres  are  much  larger  (14'4  g to  19  /t). 
Tlie  small,  white  libres  can  be  traced  upwards  as  medullated  fibres  into  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion,  and  in  the  thorax  over  the  lateral  ganglia  to  form  the  splanchnics  into  the  collateral 
ganglia,  beyond  which  they  cease  to  be  medullated.  By  the  2nd  and  3rd  sacral  nerves  some 
fibres  of  smallest  calibre  issue  to  form  the  nervi  erigentes,  which  pass  over  and  do  not  com- 
municate with  the  lateral  ganglia,  but  enter  the  hypogastric  jilexus,  whence  they  send  branches 
upwards  to  the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus  and  downwards  to  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  generative 
organs.  Gaskcll  proposes  to  call  them  the  pelvic  splanchnic  nerves  (fig.  530).] 

[In  the  cervical  region  there  is  no  white  ramus,  and  the  nerve-roots  contain  no  ncrve-fibrcs 
of  small  calibre.  But  in  this  region  rises  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  roots.  It  contains  small  and  large  nerve-fibres  ; the  former  pass  into  the  internal 
division  of  this  nerve  and  join  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  while  the  large  motor 
fibres  form  its  external  branch  and  supplj'^  the  sternomastoid  and  trapezius  muscles.] 


[All  the  vaso-motor  nerves  arise  in  the  central  nervous  system,  and  they  leave 

the  spinal  cord  as  the  finest  medullated  fibres  in  the 
anterior  roots  of  all  the  .spinal  nerves  between  the 
2nd  thoracic  and  2nd  lumbar  (dog)  “ along  the  cor- 
responding ramus  visceralis,  enter  the  lateral  or  main 
sympathetic  chain  of  ganglia,  Avhere  thej'^  become 
non-medullatcd,  and  are  thence  distributed  either 
directly  or  after  communication  Avitli  other  ganglia  ” 
( Gasliell).  In  the  lateral  ganglia  they  terminate  in 
the  multipolar  nen'e-cells,  where  they  become  non- 
medidlatcd  ; at  least,  this  seems  to  be  the  case  with 
some  of  the  vaso-constrictor  fibres.] 

[“The  vaso-dilator  nerves  leave  the  central  ner- 
A"Ous  system  among  the  fine  medullated  fibres,  which 
help  to  form  the  cervico-cranial  and  sacral  rami 
A’iscerales,  and  pass  without  altering  their  character 
into  the  di.stal  ganglia”  {Gaslcell)^ 

[“The  viscero-niotor  nerves,  upon  which  the 
])eristaltic  contraction  of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the 
oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines  depends,  leave 
the  central  nervous  system  in  the  out-flow  of  fine 
medullated  nerves  which  occurs  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  cervical  region,  and  pass  by  way  of  the  rami 
viscerales,  of  the  accessory  and  vagus  nerves  to  the 
ganglion  trunci  '\'agi,  where  thej'’  become  non-medul- 
lated”  {Gaskell).'] 

[“The  inhibitory  nerves  of  the  circular  muscles 
of  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages  leave  the 
central  nervous  system  in  the  anterior  roots,  and  pass 
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out  among  the  fine  medullated  fibres  of  the  rami  Auscerales  into  the  distal  ganglia 

Avithout  communication  Avith  the  proximal  ganglia  (Gaskell).^ 

[Structure  of  a sympathetic  ganglion. — The  structure  of  the  sympathetic  neiwe- 
fibres  and  nerve-cells  has  already  been  described  in  § 321.  On  making  a sectiofi  o 
a sympathetic  ganglion,  e.g.,  the  human  superior  cervical,  Ave  obserAm  groups  o 
cells  Avith  bundles  of  nerve-fibres— chiefly  non-medullated— running  betAA’emi  them, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a laminated  capsule  of  connective-tissue, 
septa  into  the  ganglion.  The  nerve-cells  have  many  processes,  and  are,  theieloie, 
m^tipolar,  and  each  cell  is  surrounded  by  a capsule  with  nuclei  on  ^ 

(ficr  446,  II).  The  processes  pierce  the  capsule,  and  one  of  them  ceitamlj  c 
perhaps  all  the  processes— are  connected  with  a nerve-fibre.  Eanvier  states  < 


LTShas:  =te  Sr  53i™^ 

the  processes  becomes  continuous  Avith  a fibre  of  Kemak(fi-,.  ^ d 

yellowish-brown  pigment  is  found  in  the  cell-substance. 


Similar  cells  have  been 
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found  in  the  ophtlialmic,  sul>ma.\illary,  otic,  and  .spheno-palatine  ganglia.  The 
nuinher  of  medullated  nerve-libres  diminishes  as  tlic  sympathetic  nerves  are  traced 
towards  their  distribution.  Ranvier  states  that  it  is  possible  in  the  rabbit  to  trace 
the  conversion  of  a medullated  fibre  into  a branched  fibre  of  Reinak.  ihe  blood- 
vessels of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  in  mammals  are  peculiar.  The  arteries  are  small, 
and  after  subdivision  form  a capillary  network,  each  mesh  of  which  encloses  several 
ganglionic  colls.  The  veins  on  tlic  contrary  are  very  largo,  tortuous,  varicose,  and 
often  terminate  in  culs-de-sac,  into  wliich  several  ca])illaries  open.  The  arrangement 
of  the  veins  is  spoken  of  as  the  venous  sinuses  of  these  ganglia,  being  compared 
by  Ranvier  to  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  and  venous  plexuses  of  the  spinal 
canal.] 

Functions  of  the  S5mipathetic  nerves.  — The  following  is  merely  a rjeneral 
summary : — 

I.  Independent  Functions  of  the  sympathetic  are  those  of  certain  nerve-plexuses 
Avhich  remain  after  all  the  nervous  connections  with  the  cerebro-spinal  branches 
have  been  divided.  The  activities  of  these  plexuses  may  be  influenced — either  in 
the  direction  of  inhibition  or  stimulation — through  fibres  reaching  them  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

To  these  belong  : — 

1.  The  automatic  ganglia  of  the  heart  (§  58). 

2.  The  mesenteric  plexus  of  the  intestine  (§  161). 

3.  Thejdexuses  of  the  uterus.  Fallopian  tubes,  ureters  (also  of  the  blood-  and 
lymph-vessels). 

II.  Dependent  Functions. — Fibres  run  in  the  sympathetic,  which  (like  the 
peri])heral  nerves)  are  active  only  when  their  connection  with  the  central  nervous 
system  is  maintained,  e.g.,  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  si^lancluiic.  Others  again 
convey  impulses  from  the  central  nervous  system  to  the  ganglia,  while  the  ganglia 
in  turn  modify  the  impiilses  Avhich  inhibit  or  excite  the  movements  of  the  corre- 
sponding organs. 


Tlie  following  .statement  is  a I'esmni  of  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic,  according  to  the 
anatomical  arrangement : — 


A.  Cervical  Part  of  the  Sympathetic. 

1.  Pupil-dilating  fibres  (compare  Ciliary  ganglion,  § 347,  I.,  and  Iris,  § 392). 
According  to  Budge,  these  fibres  arise  from  the  spinal  cord,  and  run  through  the 
upper  two  dorsal  and  loAvest  tAvo  cervical  nerves  into  the  cervical  sympathetic, 
Avhicli  conveys  them  to  the  head.  Section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  or  its  rami 
communicantes  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil.  (The  central  origin  of  these  fibres 
is  referred  to  in  § 362,  1,  and  § 367,  8.) 

2.  Motor  fibres  for  iNIiiller’s  smooth  muscle  of  the  orbit,  and  ^partly  for  the 
external  rectus  muscle  (§  348). 

3.  Vaso-motor  branches  for  the  outer  ear  and  the  side  of  the  face  {CL  Bernard), 
tympanuin  (Prussak),  conjunctiva,  iris,  choroid,  retina  (only  in  part— see  Ciliary 
ganglion,  § 34 I.),  for  the  vessels  of  the  oesophagus,  larynx,  thyroid  gland — fibres 
for  the  A'^essels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  [Bonders  and  Callenfels).  [In  the 
dog  the  vaso-motor  fibres  for  the  head  leaA'e  the  cord  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  dorsal  nerA^es,  enter  the  corresponding  sympathetic 
ganglia,  and  run  through  the  annulus  of  Vieussens  foiuvards  into  the  cervical 
sympathetic,  and  thus  reach  their  terminations  in  the  blood-Amssels  of  the  head.] 

4.  In  the  cerAucal  portion  are  aflerent  fibres  Avhich  excite  the  A'aso-motor  centre 
in  the  medulla  [Auhert). 

5.  Secretory  (trophic)  and  vaso-motor  fibres  for  the  salivary  glands  (5  1 45) 

6.  Sweat-secretory  fibres  (see  § 288,  II.). 
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thetio'So^  glands  roceivo  synpa- 

[The  cervical  sympathetic  contains  secretory  fibres  for  the  glands  in  the  mnzzlc 


of  the  ox,  hut  It  also,  according  to  i\rloing,  contains  inhibitory- secretory  fibres 
it  also  seems  to  contain  trophic  nerve-fibres ; at  least  marked  histological  changes 
occur  in  the  muzzle  of  the  ox  and  nose  of  the  dog  after  section  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic.  In  the  dog,  after  two  months  or  so,  the  skin  of  the  nose  becomes 
papillated  and  dry,  while  there  is  a great  hypertrophy  of  the  corneous  layer  of  the 
epidermis.] 

[Section  of  the  Cervical  Sympathetic. — This  experiment  is  easily  done  on  a 
rabbit,  preferably  an  albino  one.  Divide  the  nerve  in  the  neck,  and  immediately 

tliereafter  (1)  the  ear  and 
adjoining  parts  on  that  side 
become  greatly  congested  with 
blood,  blood-vessels  appear  that 
were  formerly  not  visible,  and 
as  a result  of  the  increased 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  ear 
(hyperieniia),  there  is  (2)  a rise 
of  the  temperature  amoiuiting 
to  even  4°  to  6°  C.  {Cl.  Ber- 
nard). These  are  tlie  vaso- 
motor changes.  (3)  The  pupil 
is  contracted,  the  cornea  flat- 
tened, and  there  is  retraction 
of  the  eyeball  and  consequent 
narrowing  of  the  palpebral  fis- 
sure. These  are  the  oculo- 
pupillary  symptoms.  Stimu- 
lation (electrical)  of  the  peri- 
pheral end  produces  the 
opposite  results, — pallor  of  the 
ears,  owing  to  contraction  of 
the  blood-vessels,  with  conse- 
quent fall  of  the  temperature  ; 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  bulging  of  the  cornea,  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  (exoph- 
thalmos), and  widening  of  the  palpebral  fissure.  At  the  same  time,  the  blood- 
vessels to  the  salivary  glands  are  contracted,  and  there  is  a secretion  of  thieJe 
saliva.  The  last  results  are  due  to  the  vaso-constrictor  and  secretory  fibres.  The 
vaso-motor  and  oculo-piipillary  fibres,  although  they  lie  in  the  same  trunk  in  the 
neck,  do  not  issue  from  the  cord  by  the  same  nerve-roots  the  latter  come  out  of 
the  cord  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  1st  and  2nd  dorsal  nerves  (dog),  while 
section  of  the  cord  between  the  2nd  and  4th  dorsal  vertebrfe  produces  the  vaso- 
motor changes  only.  The  nasal  mucous  membrane  and  lachrymal  gland  are  influ- 
enced by  the  sympathetic.] 


Fig.  532. 

Normal  ear  of  a rabbit.  B,  effect  ou  the  blood-vessels  of 
section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve. 


[Division  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  in  young,  growing  animals  results  in  hypertrophy  of 
the  ear,  and  increased  growth  of  the  hair  on  that  side  {Bidder,  IF.  Stirling).] 

[The  vago-sympathetic  nerve  (dog)  in  the  neck  contains  vaso-dilator  fibres  (really  in  the 
sympathetic)  for  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  of  that  side  of  the  head.  AVeak  stimulation 
of  the  central  end  of  the  sympathetic  causes  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  these  parts.  [The 
local  application  of  nicotin  to  the  superior  cervical  sympathetic  ganglion  prevents  stimulation 
below  this  ganglion  from  causing  dilatioji  of  the  vessels,  but  stimulation  above  the  ganglion  still 
causes  the  normal  effect,  so  that  Langley  concludes  that  the  vaso-dilator  fibres  are  connected 
with  nerve-cells  in  the  superior  cervical  ganglion.]  The  vaso-dilator  fibres  of  the  superior 
maxillary  nerve  probably  come  from  the  same  source.  The  centre  for  these  nerves  is  in  the 
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iiuiscles  ot  the  cheek  ami  Hi)  (§  349).]  ^ _ 

[Action  of  Nicotin  on  the  nerve-cells  of  the  superior  cervical  ganghon.— it 
nicUin  be  injected  into  a vein  of  a rabbit  or  dog,  or  if  a 1 per  cent,  .solution  be 
applied  locally  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  stimulation  of  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic helow  this  ganglion,  or  of  the  ganglion  itself,  does  not  cause  dilation  of  the 
inipil  or  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  ear  or  face,  nor  does  it  cause 
secretion  of  saliva,  but  stimulation  of  the  nerve  above  the  ganglion  _ causes  _the.sc 
changes  in  a normal  manner.  From  the  results  of  the  local  application  of  nicotm 
.solutTon  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  it  is  evident  that  nicotin  paralyses  the 
im've-cdls  of  this  ganglion,  so  Langley  concludes  that  the  dilator  fibres^  for  the 
pupil,  the  vaso-conkrictor  fibres  for  the  ear  and  head,  and  the  secretory  fibres  for 
the  glands  end  in  cells  in  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  {^Langley  and  IDichinson).^ 

B.  Thoracic  and  Abdominal  Sympathetic. 


1.  The  sympathetic  portion  of  the  cardiac  plexus  (§  -57,  2),  which  receives 
accelerating  or  augmentor  fibres  for  the  heart  from  the  lower  cervical  and  1st 
thoracic  ganglion  ((7Z.  Bernard,  v.  Bezold,  Cyan,  Sclimiedeherg).  The  fibres  arise 
partly  from  the  sympathetic  and  partly  from  the  plexus  around  the  vertebral  artery 
{v.  Bezold,  Bever).  (Compare  § 370.) 

2.  For  the  vaso-motor  fibres  passing  through  the  sympathetic  to  the  extremities, 
skin  of  the  trunk,  and  lungs  (see  § 371).  For  vaso-dilators  (§  372). 

3.  The  cervical  sympathetic  and  the  splanchnic  contain  fibres  Avhich,  when  their 
central  ends  are  stimulated,  excite  the  cardio-inhibitory  system  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  {Bernstein). 

4.  The  fmictions  of  the  splanchnic  are  referred  to  in  §§  164,  175,  276,  and  371. 

5.  The  functions  of  the  solar  and  mesenteric  plexuses  are  referred  to  in 
§§  183  and  192.  After  extirpation  of  the  coeliac  ganglion,  Lamansky  observed 
temporary  disturbance  of  digestion,  undigested  food  being  passed  per  anum. 

[Action  of  Nicotin  on  the  solar  plexus. — The  mhibitory  fibres  of  the  splanchnic 
end  in  cells  of  the  solar  plexus,  and  this  is  true  for  the  vaso-constrictor  as  well  as 
for  the  vaso-dilator  fibres,  while  the  splanchnic  vaso-motor  fibres  for  the  kidney 
•end  in  the  cells  of  the  renal  plexus.  The  fibres  of  the  vagus,  which  are  motor  for 
the  intestines,  do  not  end  in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  solar  plexus  {Langley  ami 
Dickinson).  These  results  have  been  obtained  by  a study  of  the  action  of  nicotin 
applied  locally  to  the  solar  plexus,  and  observing  the  results  that  follow  stimulation 
of  the  nerves  passing  to  and  those  leading  from  the  solar  plexus;  thus  the  local 
application  of  nicotin  to  the  solar  plexus  prevented  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic 
nerve  from  causing  inhibition  of  the  movements  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
Avhile  stimulation  of  the  branches  proceeding  from  the  solar  plexus  caused  these 
effects.  Even  when  the  solar  plexus  and  the  hypogastric  plexus  are  eliminated  by 
the  action  of  nicotin,  stimulation  of  the  vagus  still  causes  movements  of  the 
intestine  and  stomach ; therefore  Langley  and  Dickinson  conclude  that  the  vagus 
•does  not  form  connections  with  the  nerve-cells  at  these  plexuses.] 

6.  For  the  secretory  fibres  for  sweating,  see  § 289,  II. 

7.  Lastly,  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  sympathetic  contains  motor  and  vaso- 
motor fibres  for  the  spleen,  the  large  intestine  (accompanying  its  arteries), 
bladder  (§  280),  ureters,  uterus  (running  in  the  hypogastric  plexus),  vas  deferens, 
and  vesiculse  seminales.  Stimidation  of  all  of  these  nerve-channels  causes 
increased  movement  of  the  organs,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  diminished 
supply  of  blood  thereby  produced  also  acts  as  a stimulus  (§  161).  Section  of  these 
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nerves  is  followed  hy  dilatation  of  the  hlood-vossels,  with  snhseqnent  derangement 
of  the  circiilation,  and  nltimatel_y  of  the  nntrition.  The  relation  of  the  suprarenal 
bodies  to  the  sympathetic  is  referred  to  in  § 103,  IV.  [It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  medulla  and  cortex  of  these  glands  liave  totally  different  origins.  The 
cortex  is  developed  from  mesohlastic  cells  round  the  blood-vessels,  while  the 
medulla  represents  modified  sympathetic  ganglia.]  The  renal  plexus  is  referred 
to  in  § 276,  Avhilc  the  cavernous  plexus  is  treated  of  in  § 436. 

Pathological. — ■Considering  the  numerous  connections  of  the  sympatlietic,  we  void d naturally 
suppose  that  it  oilers  an  e.Ktensive  area  for  patliological  changes.  Affections  involving  the  vaso- 
motor system  are  referred  to  in  § 371. 

The  cervical  sympathetic  is  most  frequently  paralysed  or  .stimulated  by  traumatic  conditions, 
wounds  by  bullets  or  knives,  tumours,  enlarged  lymph-glands,  aneurisms,  inflammation  of  the 
apices  of  the  lungs  and  the  adjacent  pleurae,  while  exostoses  of  the  vertebraj  may  stimulate  it  in 
l>art  or  paralyse  it  in  part.  The  phenomena  so  produced  have  been  partly  analysed  in  treating 
of  the  ciliary  ganglion  (§  347,  I.).  Stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  in  man  causes 
dilatation  ot  the  pupil  (mydriasis  spastica),  pallor  of  the  face,  and  occasionally  hyperidrosis  or 
profuse  sweating  (§  289,  2,  and  § 288)  ; disturbance  of  vision  for  near  objects,  as  the  pupil 
cannot  be  contracted  (see  Accommodation,  § 387),  and  hence  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  lens 
(§  391)  must  also  interfere  with  vision  ; protrusion  of  the  eyeball  with  widening  of  the  palpebral 
fissure.  Paralysis  or  section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  causes  increased  fulness  of  the  blood- 
A’^essels  of  the  side  of  the  head,  with  occasional  anidrosis  ; contraction  of  the  pupil  (myosis 
paralytica),  wdiich  undergoes  changes  in  its  diameter  during  accommodation,  but  not  as  the 
effect  of  the  stimulation  of  light — atropin  dilates  it  slightly.  The  slit  between  the  eyelids  is 
narrowed,  the  eyeball  retracted  and  sunk  in  the  orbit,  the  cornea  somewhat  flattened,  and  the 
consistence  of  the  eyeball  diminished.  Stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  is  followed  by  an 
increased  secretion  of  saliva  (§  145).  The  above-described  symptoms  have  been  occasionally 
accompanied  by  unilateral  atrophy  of  the  face. 

Irritation  in  the  area  of  the  .splanchnic,  as  occurs  occasionally  in  lead  poisoning,  is  character- 
ised by  violent  pain  (lead  colic),  inhibition  of  the  intestinal  movements  (hence  the  persistent 
constipation),  slowing  of  the  heart’s  action,  brought  about  reflexly,  just  as  in  Goltz’s  “tapping” 
experiment  (§  369).  Initation  in  the  area  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  may  give 
rise  to  that  condition  rvhich  is  called  by  Romberg  neuralgia  hypogastrica,  a painful  affection  of 
the  lower  abdominal  and  sacral  regions,  hysteralgia,  neuralgia  testis,  which  are  localised  in  the 
plexuses  of  the  .S3'mpathetic.  In  affections  of  the  abdominal  sym2)at1ietic,  there  may  be  severe 
constipation,  with  diminished  or  increased  secretion  of  the  intestinal  glands  (§  186). 


357.  COMPARATIVE— HISTORICAL.— Comparative.— Some  of  the  cranial  nerves  may 
be  absent,  others,  again,  may  be  abortive,  or  exist  as  branches  of  other  nerves.  The  facial 
nerve,  which  supplies  the  muscles  of  expression  in  man,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  nerve  for 
facial  respiratory  movements,  diminishes  more  and  more  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  vertebrata, 
l)ari  passu,  with  the  diminution  of  the  facial  muscles.  In  birds  and  reptiles,  it  supplies  the 
muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone,  or  the  superficial  cervical  muscles  of  the  nape  of  the  neck.  In 
amphibians  (frog),  the  facial  no  longer  exists  as  a separate  nerve,  the  nerve  which  corresponds 
to  it  springing  from  the  trigeminus.  In  fishes,  the  5th  and  7th  nerves  fonn  a joiiit  complex 
nerve.  The  part  corresponding  to  the  facial  (also  called  ramus  opercularis  trigemini)  is  the  chief 
motor  nerve  of  the  muscles  of  the  gill-cover,  and  is,  therefore,  the  respiratory  nerve.  In  the 
cyclostomata  (lamprey)  there  is  an  independent  facial.  The  vagus  is  present  in  all  vertebiata  , 
in  lishe^it  gives  off  a large  nerve,  the  lateral  nerve  of  the  body  (N.  lateralis),  which  runs  along 
each  side  of  the  body  close  to  the  lateral  canal.  It  is  also  present  in  the  tadpole.  Its  rudi- 
mentary representative  in  man  is  the  auricular  branch.  In  the  frog  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th 
arise  together  from  one  trunk,  and  the  7th  and  8th  from  another.  In  fishes  and  amphibia, 
the  hypoglossal  is  the  first  cervical  nerve.  In  amphioxus,  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves  are 
not  distinct  from  each  other.  The  spinal  nerves  are  remarkably  sinnlar  in  all  classes  ot  the 
vertebrata.  The  sympathetic  is  absent  in  the  cyclostomata,  wdiere  it  is  representecl  by  the 
vaoTis.  Its  course  is  along  the  vertebral  column,  where  it  receives  the  rami  communicantes  ot 
the  spinal  nerves.  In  the  region  of  the  head  its  connections  with  the  .5th  and  10th  nerves  are 
specially  developed.  In  frogs,  and  still  more  so  in  birds,  the  number  of  connections  with  the 

Historical. — The  vagus  and  sympathetic  were  known  to  the  Hippocratic  School.  Accoreffng 
to  Erasistratus,  all  the  nerves  proceed  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ; Herophilus  was  the  first 
to  distinguish  the  nerves  from  the  tendons,  which  Aristotle  confounded  with  each  otliCT. 
Marianus  (80  a.d.)  recognised  seven  pairs  of  cranial  nerves.  Galen  was  in  possession  of  a wide 
ranee  of  important  facts  in  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  (§  140) ; ho  observed  that  loss 
)f  v^oice  followed  lieature  of  the  recurrent  nerves  ; and  he  was  acquainted 


of  voice  followed  ligatur 
and  the  ganglia  on  the  abdominal  nerves, 


The’  cauda  equina  is  referred  to  in  the  Talmud  ; 
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FUNCTIONS  OF  NERVE-CELLS. 


CnRpr  n'iTSI  described  exactly  the  anterior  and  posterior  spinal  nerve-roots.  Van  Helm  on  t 

Sb  shed  the  doctrine  of  reflex,  or,  as  he  called  them,  “ diastaltic  actions]  Duverney  1 ^61 
diSovored  tho^  Gall  traced  more  carefully  the  course  of  the  3rd  and  6tli 

c.  ves  and  i»to  the  grey  matter.  Hitherto  only  nine  nerves  of  the  brain 

have  been  enumerated;  Sbminerring  (1791)  separated  the  facial  from  the  auditoiy  nene, 
Andersch  (1797)  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  nerves. 


Physiology  of  the  Nerve-Centres. 

358.  GENERAL.— [The  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells  constitute  the  elements  out 
of  ■which  nerve-centres  are  formed,  being  held  together  by  connective-tissue.  In 
the  process  of  evolution,  groups  of  nerve-cells  Avith  connecting  fibres  are  arranged 
to  constitute  nervous  masses,  Avherehy  there  is  a corresponding  integration  of 
function.  Thus,  Avith  structural  integration  there  is  a functional  integration. 
IVhen  the  structure  suffers,  so  also  does  the  function,  and  those  parts  which  arc 
most  evolved,  as  Avell  as  those  actions  Avhich  have  to  he  learned  by  practice,  are  the 
first  to  suffer  during  the  dissolution  of  the  nervous  system.] 

General  Functions. — The  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  are  in  general 
characterised  by  the  folloAving  properties  : — 

1 . They  contain  nerve-ceUs,  which  are  either  arranged  in  groups  in  the  interior 
of  the  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system,  or  embedded  in  the  peripheral  branches 
of  the  nerves.  [Nerve-cells  are  centres  of  activity,  originate  impulses  and  conduct 
impulses  as  Avell,  Avhile  nerve-fibres  are  chiefly  conductors.] 

2.  The  nerve-centres  are  capable  of  discharging  reflexes,  e.rj.,  reflex-motor,  reflex- 
secretory,  and  reflex-inhibitory  acts  (fig.  511). 

3.  The  centres  may  be  the  seat  of  automatic  excitement,  i.e.,  they  may 
manifest  phenomena,  Avithout  the  application  of  any  apioarent  external  stimidus. 
The  energy  so  liberated  may  be  transferred  to  act  upon  other  organs.  This 
automatic  state  of  excitement  or  stiimdation  may  be  continuous,  i.e.,  may  be 
continued  Avithout  interruption,  Avhen  it  is  called  tonic  automatic  or  tonus  ; or  it 
may  be  intermittent,  and  occur  Avith  a certain  rhythm  (I'hythmical  automatic). 

4:.  The  central  organs  are  trophic  centres  for  the  nei’A'es  proceeding  from  them ; 
they  may  also  perform  similar  functions  for  the  tissues  innervated  by  them. 

5.  The  psychical  actmties  are  dependent  upon  an  intact  condition  of  the  gfingli- 
onic  central  organs.  These  A^arious  functions  are  distributed  over  different  centres. 

[The  term  “centre”  i.s  merely  applied  to  an  aggregation  of  nerve-cells  so  related  to  each 
other  as  to  subserve  a certain  function,  but,  inasmuch  as  these  cells  are  in  relation  to  each  other 
and  Avith  other  cells  in  many  ways,  various  combinations  of  them  may  result  ; again,  Ave  have 
also  to  take  into  account  the  greater  or  less  resistance  in  some  paths  than  in  others,  so  that 
the  variety  of  combinations  Avhich  these  cells  may  subserve  is  enormous.  These  cells  gh'e  olf 
processes  Avhich  branch,  and  come  into  relation  Avith  processes  from  other  cells.  Thus,  innumerable 
Avays  are  opened  up  to  nervous  impulses  by  these  combinations,  so  that  in  a certain  Avay 
we  may  regard  a cell  as  a junction  of  these  conducting  fibres,  or  a “shunt  ” Avhereby  an  impulse 
may  be  shunted  on  to  one  or  other  branch  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  or  in  the  best 
beaten  path,  as  it  Avere,  Avhile  there  may  be  a “ block  ” in  other  directions.] 


7^4  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD.  [SeC.  358. 

[In  connection  Avitli  the  histology  of  the  central  nervous  system  ■we  have  to 
study  : — 

A.  The  nervous  constituents.  B.  Non-nervous  constituents. 

(1)  Nerve-fihres.  (1)  Vessels  (Idood  and  lymph). 

(2)  ]Xerve-cells.  (2)  Epithelium. 

(3)  Sustentacular  tissue. 

(ft)  Connective-tissue. 

(b)  Xeuroglia.] 


The  Spinal  Cord. 

359.  STRTJCTXJIIE  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. — [The  key  to  the  study  of 
the  central  nervous  sj'’stem  is  to  remember  that  it  begins  as  an  involution  of  the 
epi blast,  and  is  originally  tubular,  -with  a central  canal,  dilated  in  the  brain-end 
into  ventricles.  In  the  spinal  cord  there  are  three  concentrated  parts : first, 
the  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  outside  this  the  central  grey  tube,  and,  covering  in 
all,  the  outer  -white  conducting  fibres  (7^^7/).] 

[Structure. — The  spinal  cord  forms  a more  or  less  cylindrical  column  40-50  cm. 
(18  inches)  in  length,  reaching  from  the  lo-wer  end  of  the  medulla  oblongata  or 
bulb  at  the  level  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra  to  the  first  or  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  -where  it  ends  in  a slender  filament,  the  filum  terminale,  which  lies 
amongst  a leash  of  nerve-roots  called  the  cauda  equina.  Above,  the  cord  is 
continuous  with  the  medulla  oblongata  or  bulb  at  the  margin  of  the  foramen 
magnum.  The  whole  cord  is  enclosed  in  the  vertebral  canal,  and  is  further  pro- 
tected by  its  “membranes.”  Although  the  cord  does  not  present  uniformity  of 
characters  throughout  its  extent,  still  there  are  certain  general  features  common  to 
it  as  a whole. 

[It  is  invested  by  membranes — the  pia  mater,  composed  of  two  layers  and  con- 
sisting of  connective-tissue  with  blood-vessels,  being  firmly  adherent  to  the  surface  of 
the  cord  and  sending  septa  into  the  substance  of  the  latter.  Both  layers  dip  into  the 
anterior  median  fissure,  and  only  the  imier  one  into  the  posterior  median  groove.  The 
araclmoid  is  a more  delicate  membrane  and  non-vasculai’,  Avhile  the  dura  mater 
is  a tough  membrane  lining  the  vertebral  canal,  and  forming  a theca  or  protective 
coat  for  the  cord  (§  381).] 

The  spinal  cord  consists  of  white  matter  externally,  givmg  the  cord 
its  opaque,  white  ajDpearance,  and  grey  matter  internally ; and  in  each  the 
grey  mater  has  the  form  of  two  crescents  )-(  placed  back  to  back  [or  a capital 
H].  In  each  crescent  we  can  distinguish  an  anterior  (eo.a),  a posterior  horn 
(co.p),  and  a middle  part,  cervix  or  neck.  An  isthmus  or  grey  comimssure  con- 
nects the  two  crescents  across  the  middle  line.  In  the  centre  of  this  grey  com- 
inissure  is  a canal — central  canal — Avhich  runs  from  the  calamus  scriptorius 
doAvn wards ; it  is  lined  throughout  by  a single  layer  of  ciliated  cylindrical  epi- 
thelium in  the  foetus,  the  cilia  not  being  visible  in  the  adult,  and  the  canal  itself  is 
the  representative  of  the  embryonal  “medullary  tube”  (figs.  533,  540).  [The 
central  canal  is  the  remains  of  the  neural  canal  of  the  embryo,  which  was  originally 
the  comparatively  wide  neural  canal  of  the  embryo.  Some  observers  doubt 
whether  the  cilia  are  really  true  cilia.  This  epithelium  is  epiblastic  in_  origin.] 
[The  part  of  the  grey  commissure  in  front  of  this  canal  is  called  the  antenor  gi’ey 
commissure,  and  the  part  behind,  the  posterior  grey  commissure.  In  fiont  o 
the  grey  commissure,  and  bct-\veen  it  and  the  base  of  the  anterior  median  fissure. 
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a, .0  bundles  ot  wl.ite 

on>oSte'ridc7H™'533)-^^^^  decussnthig  fibres  constituto  the  antenor  white 

commissure.]  , . several  columns 

The  wliite  matter  surrounds  the  grey,  and  is  ' , cornua 

l^tlf  oth^r  fissure,  known  as  the  ventral  or  antenor  median 

fissure  and  the  line  of  exit  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  .spinal  nen  es,  lies  t 
anterior  column  {f.a)  ; the  white  matter  lying  laterally  between  the  origin  of  t 


r.a. 


^co.a. 


Fig.  533. 

Transverse  seetion  of  the  human  spinal  cord  at  the  level  of  the  8th  dorsal  vertebra  ; x 10.  s.a, 
anterior  longitudinal  fissure;  s.p,  septum  posterium  ; c.a,  anterior  commissure;  s.g.c, 
substantia  gelatinosa  centralis  ; c.c,  central  canal  ; c.p,  po.sterior  commissure  ; v,  vein  ; 
co.a,  anterior  horn  ; co.l,  lateral  horn,  and  behind  it  the  processus  reticularis  ; co.p,  pos- 
terior horn  ; a,  antero-lateral,  h,  antero-median  group  of  ganglionic  cells ; c,  cells  of  the 
lateral  horn  ; d,  cells  of  Clarke’s  column  ; c,  solitary  cells  of  the  posterior  horn  ; r.a, 
anterior  root ; ?’.p,  posterior  root,  with  / its  bundle  of  fibres  ; f,  postero-internal  bundle  ; 
/",  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  posterior  cornu  ; s.g.R,  gelatinous  substance  of  Rolando  ; f.a, 
anterior  column  ; f.l,  lateral  column  ; f.p,  posterior  column. 

anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  is  the  lateral  coluimi  {f.l),  while 
the  white  matter  lying  between  the  line  of  origin  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  so- 
called  dorsal  or  posterior  median  fissure  is  the  posterior  coltmm  {fx>).  [The 
posterior  median  fissure  is  not  a real  fissure,  but  is  filled  up  with  the  inner  layer  of 
the  pia  mater,  which  dips  down  from  the  under  surface  of  this  membrane  quite  to 
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tlie  grey  matter  of  the  po.steri(.)r  commis.sure.]  Each  ])u.sterior  coluiim,  in  certain 
regions  of  the  cord,  may  lie  suhdivided  into  an  inner  jiart  lying  ne.\t  the  hs.surc 
the  postero-median  or  Goll’s  colmim,  or  the  inner  root-zone  {Charcot,  fi«c  533  /)'• 
and  an  outer  larger  part  m‘xt  the  posterior  root,  known  as  the  postero-ejctemal  or 
Burdacn’s  column,  or  the  outer  root-zone  {Charcot,  fig.  533,  f). 

^ Ihe  white  inattm*  consists  chiefly  of  medullated  fibres  Avi'thout  the  sheath  of 
ScliAvann,  hut  provided  Avith  the  neuro-keratin  sheaths  of  Kiihno  and  EAvald  (§  321) 
the  fibres  themselves  being  chiefly  ' ' 

arranged  longitudinalhj.  [The  in- 
cisures of  Schmidt  exist  in  these 
fibres,  and  can  be  demonstrated  by 
the  interstitial  injection  of  osmic 
acid  {lianvier).  The  fibres  are  also 
provided  Avith  Ranvier’s  nodes.]  The 


t'ig.  534.  Fig.  535. 

Fig.  534. — Transverse  section  of  the  white  matter  of  the  cord  ; x 150.  a,  peripheral  la3’er. 
Besides  the  transverse  sections  of  the  nerve-fibres,  large  and  line,  there  are  three  branched 
connective-tissue  corpuscles  (c).  Fig.  535. — Multipolar  nerve-cells  from  the  grey  matter  of 
the  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord  (ox),  a,  nerve-cell ; b,  axis-cyliuder  ; c,  grey  matter  ; 
d,  Avhite  matter  of  column  ; e,  e,  branches  of  cells. 


nerve-fibres  of  the  nerve-roots,  as  Avell  as  tliose  that  pass  from  the  grey  matter  into 
the  columns,  have  a transverse  or  oblique  course.  There  are  also  decussating  fibres 
in  the  anterior  or  Avhite  commissure.  [In  a transverse  section  of  the  Avhite  matter 
of  the  siiinal  cord,  the  nerve-fibres  are  of  different  sizes,  and  ajApear  like  small 


Fig.  536. 

Diagram  of  the  absolute  and  relative  extent  of  the  grey  matter,  and  of  the  Avhite  columns  in 
successive  sectional  areas  of  the  spinal  cord  as  well  as  the  sectional  areas  of  the  seA^eral 
entering  nerve-roots.  NR,  nerve-roots  ; AC,  LC,  PC,  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior 
columns  ; Gr,  grey  matter. 

circles  Avith  a rounded  dot  in  their  centre — the  axis-cylinder ; the  latter  may  be 
stained  Avith  carmine  or  other  dye  (fig.  534).  They  are  smallest  in  the  postero- 
Auedian  or  Goll’s  column,  and  largest  in  the  crossed  and  direct  pyramidal  tracts, 
Avhich  arc  motor.  The  Avhite  substance  of  Sclnvann,  especially  in  preparations 
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cer- 

Tlie 


hardened  in  salts  of  chroniiuni,  often  presents  the  appearance  of  concentric  line.s. 
Fine  septa  of  connective-ti.ssnc  carrying  hlood-vessels  he  between  groiip.s  0 ic 
nerve-hhres,  while  here  and  there  between  the  nerve-fibres  may  be  seeii  branc  1 
nenro"lia  corpuscles.  Immediately  nnderneatb  the  pui  mater  there  is  a pre  y 
thick  layer  of  neuroglia,  Avhich  invests  the  prolongations  of  the  pia  into  the  coic 

^^?The  matter  differs  in  shape  in  the  different  regions  of  the  cord,  and  so 
does  the  grey  commissure  (fig.  537).  The  latter  is  thicker  and  shorter  in  t le 
vical  than  in  the  dorsal  region,  Avhile  if  is  narrow  in  the  lumbar  region, 
amount  of  grey  matter  undergoes  a great  increase 
opjiosite  the  origins  of  the  large  nerves,  the  in- 
crease being  most  marked  opposite  the  cervical  and 
lumbar  enlargements.  Liuhvig  and  Woroschiloff 
constructed  a series  of  curves  from  measurements 
by  Stilling  of  the  sectional  areas  of  the  grey  and 
Avhite  matter  of  the  cord,  as  Avell  as  of  the  several 
nerve-roots.  These  curves  have  been  arranged  in 
the  annexed  convenient  form  by  Schafer  after 
Woroschboff  (fig.  536)] : — 

[In  the  cervical  re^on,  the  lateral  Avhite  columns 
are  large,  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  grey  matter  is 
Avide  and  large,  Aidiile  the  posterior  cornu  is  narrow ; 

Gob’s  column  is  marked  off  by  a depression  and  a 
prolongation  of  the  pia  mater;  the  cord  itself  is 
broadest  from  side  to  side.  In  the  dorsal  region, 
the  grey  matter  is  small  in  animals,  and  both 
cornua  are  narrow  and  of  nearly  equal  breadth, 

Avhile  the  cord  itself  is  smaller  and  cylindrical.  In 
it  the  interm edio-lateral  and  posterior  vesicular 
groups  of  cells  are  distinct.  They  have  probably 


relations  to  viscera.  The  commissure,  and  there- 


fore the  central  canal,  lie  Avell  forAvard  betAveen 
the  crescents.  In  the  lumbar  region  the  grey 
matter  is  relatively  and  absolutely  greatest,  Avhile 
the  Avhite  lateral  columns  are  small,  the  central 
canal  in  the  commissure  being  nearly  bi  the 
middle  of  the  cord.  In  the  conus  medullaris,  the 
grey  matter  makes  up  the  great  mass  of  it,  with  a 
feAv  Avhite  fibres  externaby  (figs.  537,  538).] 

The  anterior  cornu  of  the  grey  matter  is  shorter 
and  broader,  and  does  not  reach  so  near  to  the 
surface  as  the  posterior;  moreover,  each  anterior 
nerve-root  arises  from  it  by  several  bundles — it 
contains  several  groups  of  large  multipolar  gang- 
lionic cells  (fig.  535) ; the  posterior  cornu  is  more 


Fig.  .537. 

Transverse  sections  of  the  spinal 
cord  in  different  regions.  A, 
through  the  middle  of  the  cer- 
vical ; B,  the  dorsal ; C,  the 
lumbar  enlargement ; D,  upper 
part  of  the  conus  medullaris;  E, 
at  the  5th  sacral  vertebra  ; F,  at 
coccyx;  A,  B,  C,  enlarged  twice  ; 
D,  £,  F,  thrice ; a,  anterior, 
23,  posterior  root. 


pointed,  longer,  and  narrower,  and  reaches  nearer 
to  the  surface,  the  posterior  root  arising  by  a single  bundle  at  the  postero-lateral 
fissure ; Avhile  the  cornu  itself  contains  a fcAV  small  fusiform  nerve-cells,  and  is 
covered  by  the  substantia  gelatinosa  of  Eolando,  which  is  in  part  an  accumula- 
tion of  neuroglia. 

[The  substantia  gelatinosa  on  the  posterior  cornu  is  marked  by  striation  Avhere 
the  posterior  root-fibres  traverse  it.  It  contains  some  connectiAm-tissue  cells  and 
.some  fusiform  _ nerve-cells,  especially  near  the  margins.  Tlie  substance 
stains  deeply  Avith  carmine.] 
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[The  outer  mai-giii  of  the  grey  matter  near  its  middle  is  not  so  sliari)lv  defined 
Ivov  as  elsewhere;  and,  in  fact,  a kind  of  anastonmsfs  of  tlie 

c_y  matter  projects  into  the  lateral  column,  especially  in  the  cervical  region  con- 
stituting the  processus  reticularis  (firr  540)  ] ° ’ 

[AiTangement  of  Nerve-Cells.-The  nerve-cells  are  arranged  in  several  m-ouns 
forming  columns  more  or  less  continuous.  There  are  those  of  tlie  anterior  ami 
posterior  horns,  those  of  the  lateral  column  (intermedio-lateral),  and  the  posterior 
vesicular  column  of  Clarke  (fig.  538).  The  anterior  and  posterior  groups  exist  as 
continuous  columns  along  the  entire  cord.  The  cells  in  the  anterior  cornu  are 
subdivided  into  smaller  groups,  which  vary  in  the  different  regions  of  the  cord, 
ilieie  IS  an  xnnefi'  or  median  group  near  the  anterior  angle  of  the  cornu.  It  is  tlie 
smallest  group,  and  is  absent  in  the  lumbar  region.  Near  the  anterior  edge  is  the 
(mterior  group,  and  in  the  external  part  of  the  cornu  is  the  antero-lateral  group. 
ihese  two  groups  are  often  united,  as  in  the  mid-cervical  region.  There  is  usually 
a third  large  group — the  external  or  postero-lateral  in  the  posterior  outer  an«le  of 
the  anterior  cornu.  The  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  being  very  large  (67  to  135  p). 


Fig.  538. 

C,  Transverse  section  of  the  human  spinal  cord  at  the  level  of  the  6th  cervical  nerves  ; Pnn, 
median  process  of  the  anterior  horn;  Til,  intermedio-lateral  tract  or  lateral  horn;  D,  at 
the  level  of  the  3rd  dorsal  nerves  ; GCl,  Clarke’s  column;  L,  at  the  level  of  the  5th 
lumbar  nerve;  m,  median ; Iv,  latero-ventral ; Id,  latero-dorsal ; c,  central  groups  of  cells 
of  anterior  horn. 


The  cells  of  the  posterior  cornu  usually  do  not  lie  in  groups,  but  singly,  hence 
they  have  been  called  solitary  cells.  They  are  bipolar  or  fusiform  cells,  and  are 
about  18  /A  in  diameter.  They  lie  especially  at  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the 
cornu  of  the  grey  matter,  and  are  placed  Avith  their  long  axis  horizontal,  and 
their  processes  are  directed  forwards  and  baclcAvards.  Those  of  the  lateral  cohunn 
are  distinct,  except  in  the  lumbar  and  cervical  enlargements,  Avhere  they  blend 
Avith  the  anterior  horn.  The  vesicular  column  of  Clarke  (cells  40  to  90  p)  is 
discontinuous,  and  is  limited  to  (1)  the  thoracic  region,  (2)  cervico-cranial  region, 
(3)  sacral  region,  being  most  conspicuous  in  (1),  Avhere  it  corresjDonds  absolutely 
to  the  outfloAV  of  visceral  nerves  (Gaskell).  In  the  sacral  region  it  is  said  by 
some  observers  to  correspond  to  the  “sacral  nucleus  of  Stilling,”  A\diile  in  the 
cervical  region  it  begins  in  the  dog  at  the  2nd  cervical  nerve,  forming  the  cervical 
nucleus,  being  continued  above  into  the  nuclei  of  the  vagus  and  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerA'^es.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  vesicular  column  of  Clarke  (fig.  538,  CCl) 
does  not  extend  throughout  the  cord.  A small  group  of  cells  exists  opposite  the 
2nd  and  3rd  cervical  nerve ; it  extends  as  a continuous  column  from  the  8th 
cervical  to  the  3rd  lumbar  nerve,  so  that  it  is  best  developed  in  the  thoracic  region. 
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rComiections  of  Clarke’s  Column. — Gaskell  sliowed  that  a large  number  ofj^ne 
vmhilhited  nerve  leave  the  cord  in  the  anterior  roots  of  tlie  dorsal  nerves 

(55  3oG)  and  as  the  distribution  of  Clarke’s  column  corresponds  to  this  outflow  of 
line  libres,  it  was  suggested  that  these  line  medullated  fibres— or,  as  Gaskell  called 
them  leucenteric  fibres,  were  connected  with  the  cells  of  Clarkes  column,  iliere 
is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  cells  of  Cladce  s 
column  are  large  cells  (90  fx ; the  smallest  is  40  /x  in  diameter).  Some  of  the  fibre.s 
which  come  from  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves,  and  form  part  of  the  postero-externai 
column,  pass  towards  the  cells  of  Clarke’s  column,  where  they  break  xip  into  a 
brush  or  pencil  of  fibrils,  to  form  a fibrillar  plexus  or  spongy  network  of  fine  nerve 
fibrillie  around  the  cells  of  Clarke’s  column  {Mott).  Cayal  has  also  shown  the 
existence  of  an  enormous  number  of  fibrils, — according  to  him,  not  forming  a 
plexus  around  these  cells.  The  cells  are  bipolar,  and  it  is  suggested  by  Mott  that 
their  distal  connections  are  with  fibres  of  the  postero-externai  column  as  also 
that  to  them  are  transmitted  various  afferent  impulses  coming  from  viscera,  and  it 
may  be  from  tendons  and  other  parts,  and  that  these  impulses  pass  via  the  direct 
cerebellar  tract  to  the  cerebellum.  In  locomotor  ataxia  the  fibrillar  thicket  of 
fibrils  around  these  cells  is  degenerated.  The  average  size  of  the  calls  at  birth  is 
about  25  ya-30  /x,  at  two  years  60  /x,  and  in  the  adult  70  /x.  From  the  cells  of 
Clarke’s  column,  there  proceed  large  fibres,  Avhich  run  upwards,  slightly  forwards, 
and  then  outwards  through  the  lateral  column  to  reach  the  direct  cerebellar  tract 
of  the  same  side,  whence  they  proceed  to  the  cerebellum.  The  direct  cerebellar 
fibres  of  the  cord  do  not  degenerate  unle.ss  Clarke’s  column  be  injured.  These  cells 
appear  to  act  as  stations  for  afferent  imp»ulses  between  the  peripheral  nervous 
system  and  the  cerebellum  {Ross,  Mott).] 

[The  intermedio-lateral  tract  of  cells  is  also  best  developed  in  the  thoracic 
region  (fig.  538,  Til).  In  the  cervical  region  it  fuses  Avith  the  lateral  group  of  cells 
in  the  anterior  cornu.  It  cannot  be  traced  in  the  lumbar  region.] 

[The  cells  of  the  intermedio-lateral  tract  confined  to  the  dorsal  region  are 
arranged  in  groups  of  eight  to  twelve  bipolar  cells,  AAuth  their  long  axis  vertical  or 
more  or  less  oblique.  The  smaller  cells  are  about  20  /x  in  diameter,  and  seem  to 
be  identical  Avith  the  solitary  cells  of  the  posterior  cornu,  the  larger  ones  are  30  /x, 
in  diameter,  and  these  cells  attaiii  their  full  size,  or  nearly  so,  at  birth.  Mott 
considers  that  these  cells  correspond  in  form  and  size  Avith  the  cells  of  the  vagus 
nucleus,  and  that  these  cells  give  origin  to  the  fine  medullated  or  leucenteric 
fibres  that  leaA’e  the  cord  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  dorsal  nerves  (p.  796), 
he.,  to  the  splanchnic  efferent  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  dorsal  nerves.] 

The  multipolar  ganglion  cells  are  largest,  and  arranged  in  groups  in  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  grey  matter  (fig.  540 — “motor  ganglionic  cells”).  [They 
also  occur  in  the  lateral  process  and  in  the  processus  reticularis.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the^cells  become  more  branched  as  Ave  proceed  upAvards  amongst  the  Arerte- 
brata.  ^ These  cells  usually  contain  pigment-granules,  and,  according  to  Pierret, 
their  size  has  a direct  relation  to  the  length  of  the  iieiw^e-fibre  proceeding  from 
them ; so  that  they  are  largest  in  the  lumbar  enlargement,  smaller  in  the  cervical 
enlargement,  and  smallest  in  the  dorsal  region.  Smaller  .spindle-shaped  (“sen- 
sory ) cells  occur  in  much  smaller  numbers  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  posterior 
horn.  The  cells  of  Clarke’s  column  (fig.  539)  are  smaller  (30-60  /x)  and  are 
usually  arranged  with  their  long  axis  in  the  long  axis  of  the  cord.  The  processes 
aie  fcAver,  hut  one  is  generally  directed  toAvards  the  head,  and  some  toAvards  the 
caudal  end  of  the  body.  They  usually  contain  pigment,  Avhich  is  generally  dis- 
posed toAvards  the  cerebral  pole  of  the  cell.] 

[In  a longitudinal  section  of  the  cord  (fig.  541),  these  cells  are  seen  to  be 
arranged  in  column.s,  the  large  multipolar  cells  in  the  anterior  horn  (m)  : in  the 
same  section  are  .shoAvn  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  the  anterior 
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(«)  and  posterior  white  coluiiius  (c),  the  horizontal  direction  of  the  lilires  of  tlio 
anterior  and  posterior  nerve-roots  {h  and  /) 

•Scl.iet&r.locke,-,  an, I move  vocontly 
■ cnington,  luuo  sliou-ii  tliat  in  certain  situations  in  tlic  anterior  lateral  anci 
posterior  colunins  oi  the  niainnialian  coni,  ganglionic  cells  lie  outside  the 
niatter  in  the  surrounding  white  suhstance.  In  the  Alligator  there  is  a remark- 
able group  of  pnglionic  cells  lying  rpiite  at  the  periphery  of  the  antero-lateral 
column,  and  (luite  removed  from  the  grey  matter  {ner^er,  GaskeU) ; its  significance 
IS  cpiite  unknown.]  ° 

contains  an  exceedingly  delicate  fibrous  thicket  of  the  finest 
nerve-hbrils,  Avliich  is  produced  by  the  repeated  division  of  the  protoplasmic  pro- 


Fig.  539.  Fig.  540. 

Fig.  539. — Ilerve-ccll  from  Clarke’s  column  (horse).  The  arrow  indicates  the  cerebral  end. 
Fig.  540. — Transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  (lower  dorsal).  A,  L,  P,  anterior,  lateral, 
and  posterior  columns;  A.M.F.,  P.M.F.,  anterior  and  posterior  median  fissures;  a,  h,  c, 
cells  of  the  anterior  horn  ; cl,  posterior  cornu  and  substantia  gelatinosa  ; e,  central  canal ; 
/,  veins  ; cj,  anterior  root  bundles  ; h,  posterior  root  bundles  ; i,  white  commissure  ; j,  grey 
commissure  ; I,  reticular  formation. 

cesses  of  the  multipolar  ganglionic  cells.  Many  medullated  nerve-fibres — chiefly 
of  the  fine  variety — traverse  and  divide  in  the  grey  matter  and  become  non- 
medullated.  Many  of  them  split  up  into  terminal  fibrils,  branches  of  the  axis 
cylinder.  Some  of  them  merely  pass  through  the  grey  matter  of  the  non-medid- 
lated  fibres  and  terminate  in  the  nervous  network  or  thicket  of  the  grey  matter. 
Fibres  pass  from  the  grey  matter  of  one  side  to  that  of  the  other  through  the  com- 
missures in  front  of  and  behind  the  central  canal. 

[By  means  of  Weigert’s  method  of  staining  medullated  nerve-fibres  (p.  653),  it 
has  been  proved  that  numerous  fine  medullated  nerve-fibres  exist  in  the  grey 
substance.] 
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Fig.  541.  Fig.  542. 

Fig.  541. — Longitudinal  section  of  the  human  spinal  cord.  «,  anterior,  c,  posterior,  d,  lateral 
white  columns  ; b,  anterior,  c,  posterior  nerve-roots  ; /,  horizontal  (pyramidal)  fibres  passing 
to  VI,  cells  of  anterior  cornu;  n,  obliriue  fibres  of  posterior  root.  Fig.  542.— Multipolar 
nerve-cell,  from  the  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord,  s,  axis-cylinder  process  ; y,  branched 
processes. 


before  they  reach  the  grey  matter, 
nerve-cells  in  the  anterior  cornu  or  its 
lateral  process  (fig.  543,  a,  h,  c,  d,  e). 
Blit  the  fibres  diverge  in  all  directions, 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  bundle 
nearest  the  middle  line  (3)  end  in  the 
laterally  placed  cells  (c)  j a i^art  (4) 
crosses  the  anterior  commissure  to  end 
in  cells  on  the  opposite  side  (d).  Some 
of  them  (6)  run  upwards  to  become  con- 
nected with  motor  cells  lying  further  up 
the  cord.  Some  of  the  fibres  present  in 
the  anterior  roots,  e.p.,the  vaso-motor  and 
.secretory  fibres,  appear  not  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  an- 
terior cornu.  Perhaps  all  the  motor  fibres 
for  the  skeletal  muscles  are  so  connected, 
so  that  each  motor  nerve-fibre  is  merely 
the  prolongation  of  the  unbranched 
axis-cylinder  process  of  a nerve-cell.] 

[The  posterior  root  enters  as  a single 
bundle  (fig.  533),  composed  of  finer 
fibres  intermixed  with  bundles  of 
tliicker  ones.] 

[Two  distinct  bundles  enter  the  cord. 
There  is  an  outer  lateral  bundle,  or 
outer  radicular  fibres,  which  curve  into 


IMost  of  the  fibres  end  in  the  large  motor 


4' 

Fig.  543. 


Scheme  of  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  spinal 
cord.  The  longitudinal  fibres  are  indicated  b}’’ 
small  circles,  while  the  nerve-cells  are  black.  \ 


tlie  longitudinal  fibres,  so  that  they  are 

cut  across  in  a transverse  section,  but  they  again  take  a horizontal  course  and  ente 
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the  substantia  j^elatiuosa.  ihe  finest  fibres  in  tlie  Ijundle  are  nsually  placed 
most  laterally.  Lying  on  the  inner  side  of  this  is  the  larger  bundle,  constituting 
the  innei  ladiculai  fibies  of  the  median  bundle,  d'hc  lateral  bundle  divides  into 
an  intermediate  or  central  bundle,  and  a small  external  lateral  bundle  (7).  The 
small  external  lateral  bundle  consists  of  fine  fibres,  ■which  ascend  for  a short  dis- 
tance in  the  cord,  and  form  the  posterior  marginal  zone  or  Lissauer’s  zone  (lig.  557). 
They  enter  the  grey  matter  higher  up  and  terminate  in  the  cells  of  the  grey  matter 
of  the  posterior  horn.  The  central  libres,  which  are  coarse  fibres  (8  to  10),  pass 
into  the  substantia  gelatinosa,  ■where  they  divide  into  several  strands,  some  of  which 

pass  into  the  central  part  of  the  grey  matter  (10), 
while  others  (8)  pass  upAvards  and  downwards  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  and  form  the  “ longitudinal 
bundles  of  the  posterior  horn.”  Some  of  the  fibres 
(9)  perhaps  end  in  the  nerve-cells  (/)  in  the  posterior 
cornu.  The  inner  median  bundle  or  internal 
radicular  fasciculus  (11  to  14),  composed  of  com- 
paratively coarse  fibres,  SAveeps  through  the  postero- 
external column — hence  this  column  is  also  called 
the  posterior  root-zone — and,  after  running  a longi- 
tudinal course  in  the  AAdiite  matter,  enters  the  grey 
substance  of  the  posterior  cornu.  Some  fibres  (11) 
pass  to  the  small  fusiform  cells  (r/) ; and  others  (13) 
pass  to  be  connected  Avith  the  cells  of  Clarke’s  column 
{k),  Avhen  it  is  present.  From  the  cells  of  Clarke’s 
column,  fibres  seem  to  pass  to  the  direct  cerebellar 
tract  (20).  Some  of  the  fibres 
(12)  pass  into  the  posterior  grey 
commissure,  to  reach  the  opposite 
side.  This  so  far  only  accounts 
for  a part  of  the  fibres.  Some 
of  them  (8  to  10)  are  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  the  fine 
nerve  thicket  in  the  grey  matter, 
Avhereby,  perhaps,  they  become 
connected  A\dth  the  cells  in  the 
anterior  cornu.  It  is  asserted 
that  some  of  the  fibres  (14)  ulti- 
mately pass  into  Coil’s  column. 
Many  of  the  fibres  in  the  pos- 
terior root  have  been  proved 
to  be  directly  connected  Avith 
nerve-cells,  in  Petromyzon 
by  Freund,  and  in  the  Proteus 
by  Klaussner.] 


Fig. 


544. — Isolated  connective-tissue  corpuscle  or  “ glia- 
cell ” from  the  liuniau  spinal  cord  ; x 800.  Fig.  545. 

— Longitudinal  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  a,  Avhite, 
b,  grey  matter ; c,  crystals  of  mercuric  chloride. 

Prepared  by  Golgi’s  mercuric  chloride  method  ; x 80. 

[Size  of  Nerve-Cells  and  Nerve-Fibres. — There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
size  of  nerve-fibres  bears  a relation  to  the  size  of  the  nerve-cell  from  Avhich  it  arises. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  ScliAvalbe  that  nerve-fibres  AAdiich  run  a long  course  are 
larger  than  those  running  a short  course.  This  is  not  invariably  the  case  (p.  G53).J 

Neuroglia. The  connective-tissue  of  the  spinal  cord  arises  in  part  from  the 

pia  mater  and  passes  into  the  Avhite  matter,  carrying  Avith  it  blood-vessels,  and  form- 
ing septa,  Avhich  separate  the  nerve-fibres  into  bundles.  [The  connective-tissue  of 
the  central  nervous  system  is  so  far  pecidiar,  that  the  intercellular  substance  is  re- 
duced to  a minimum.  It  consists  of  a reticulated  connective-tissue  composed  of 
fine  fibres,  which  form  a network.  Fig.  544  shows  one  of  the  cells,  glia-ceHs 
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ov  “ Deiter’s  cells,”  isolated.  It  consists  of  a small,  granular,  nucleated  body,  with 
numerous  excessively  fine,  slightly  branched,  still'  processes.  The  processes  form  a 
sustentacular  tissue,  for  the  nerve-fibres  and  blood-vessels.  The  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  those  cells  is  best  seen  in  sections  of  a cord  hardened  by  Golgi's 
method  in  corrosive  sublimate  solution  (fig.  545).  In  some  situations,  e.g.,  the 
white  matter  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  the  cells  are  smaller  and  more 
angular,  and  the  processes  are  often  connected  Avith  the  outer  coat  of  the  blood- 
vessels. On  the  Avhole,  the  connective-tissue  is  much  finer  in  the  l)rain  than  in  the 
cord.  Chemically,  these  glia-cells  consist  of  neuro-keratin,  and  they  seem  to  be 
of  ejnldastic  origin,  thus  differing  from  ordinary  connective-tissue,  Avhich  is 
mesoblastic  in  origin.]  The  central  canal  is  .surrounded  Avith  a denser  layer  of 
this  tissue,  knoAvn  as  the  “central  ependjana,”  Avhich  stains  deeply Avith  carmine, 
and  is  A^ery  like  the  sulistantia  gelatinosa  in  its  structure  (p.  767).  We  must 
distinguish  from  this  form  of  connectiAm-tissue  that  special  form  in  the  grey 
matter  to  Avhich  VirchoAv  gave  the  name  of  neuroglia.  It  is  specially  adapted  to 
fill  up  the  spaces  left  by  the  other  elements,  and  Avithout  interfering  Avith  the  ex- 
change of  fluids  serves  to  hold  the  elements 
together.  It  is  an  excessively  finely  gran- 
ular ground-substance  in  the  grey  matter. 
It  is  also  an  intercellidar  sidDstance,  but  in 
the  adult  the  cells  to  Avhich  it  owes  its 
origin  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  It  is 
doubtful,  from  its  chemical  nature,  if  it  is 
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„ 546. --Semi-diagrammatic  arraiigemeiit  of  the  arteries  in  the  spinri  cord  Sna 

really  to  be  reckoned  along  with  the  connective-tissues.  It  seems  to  be  rather  a 

aXuif'  tTT^’  l^elonging  to  the  nervous  system,  and  it  is  present  in  very  small 
amount.  It  seems  to  consist  of  neuro-keratin,  and  the  cells  are  epiblastic  in  ori-i,/ 

tirfideTmid  Zx  «lso  abundanron 

substance  ^ gelatinous 

thp^vprLd^^^^^^^’V^^  partly  supplied  Avith  blood  by  arteries  from 

SH5i;SsHF“- 
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[Blood-Vessels. — The  anterior  median  artery  (or  anterior  sjiinal)  (fig.  546)  "ives  oil’ 
branches,  which  dip  into  the  iissure  of  the  same  name,  j)ass  to  its  base,  and,  after  p^-forating 
the  anterior  commissure,  divide  into  two  branches,  one  for  each  mass  of  grey  matter,  and  each 
branch  in  turn  splits  into  three,  whicli  supply  jiart  of  the  anterior  median,  and  posterior  grey 
matter.  The  arteries  lying  in  the  sulci  are  called  arterise  sulci  (s)  by  Adamkiewicz.  In  the 
grey  matter  there  is  usually  a special  branch  to  Clarke’s  column  (cl).  The  vaso-coronary 
arteries  include  all  those  arterial  branches  which  proceed  from  the  ])eriphery  into  the  white 
matter  ; the  liner  branches  pass  only  into  the  white  matter,  but  the  larger  into  the  grey  sub- 
stance. The  largest  branch  is  the  artery  of  the  posterior  Iissure  (Fp),  which  passes  along  the 
posterior  septum  and  reaches  almost  to  the  commissure,  giving  Ijranches  in  its  course.  There  is  a 
large  artery  between  the  column  of  Goll  and  the  postero-external  column,  viz.,  the  interfunicular 
artery  (if).  Arteries  enter  along  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  {ra,  ip).  There  are  also  a median 
lateral  artery  (Im),  and  an  anterior  and  posterior  lateral  (/p,  la),  which  enter  the  lateral  column. 
The  general  result  is  that  the  grey  matter  is  much  more  vascular  than  the  white,  as  is  shown  in 
fig.  547.  Some  small  vessels  come  from  the  pia  and  send  branches  to  the  white  matter,  and 
unbranched  arteries  to  the  grey  matter,  where  they  form  a capillary  plexus.  The  blood-vessels 
are  surrounded  by  perivascular  lymph-spaces  (His).  With  regard  to  the  blood-vessels 
supplying  the  cord  as  a whole,  Moxon  has  pointed  out  that,  owing  to  the  cord  not  being  as  long 
as  the  vertebral  canal,  the  lower  nerves  have  to  run  down  within  the  vertebral  canal,  before 
they  emerge  from  the  appropriate  intervertebral  foramina.  As  re-enforcing  arteries  enter  the 
cord  along  the  course  of  these  nerves,  necessarily  the  branches  entering  along  the  course  of  the 
lumbar  and  lower  dorsal  nerves  are  long,  and  this,  together  with  their  small  size,  offers  con- 
siderable resistance  to  the  blood-stream.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  the  lower  part  of  the 
cord  is  so  apt  to  be  affected  by  various  pathological  conditions.] 

[Kecent  researches  of  Golgi,  Kamon  y Cayal,  and  KoUiker. — Golgi’s  method 
was  adopted  by  all  these  observers,  viz.,  prolonged  steeping  of  the  nerve-centres  in 


Fig.  548. 

Fic/  548  — Lonmtudinal  section  of  the  cord  in  the  cervical  region  of  a sheep’s  embiyo,  22  cm. 
"■  W to  show  the  division  of  the  posterior  nerve-fibres  after  en  ermg  the  cord  Fig 
K4/!_Lateral  column  of  a new-born  rabbit ; c,  collateral  fibres  ; cl,  bending  lound  of  the 
immitudinal  fibres  to  end  in  the  grey  matter  ; n,  axis-cylinder  process  of  a nerve-cell  bendm^ 
in  amongst  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  white  column. 

a dilute  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  after  previous  hardening  in  Muller’s  fliud,  or 
other  fluid  containing  a chromium  salt,  or  by  the  rapid  hardening  method— viz., 
fniktu^of  potassium  bichromate  and  osmic  acid.  The  nerve-cells  and  the  axm- 
cvlinders  become  black;  but  all  the  cells  or  axis-cylinders  in  any  piece  of  tnsue 
a'rc  by  no  means  affected  by  the  reagent.  Ramdn  y Cayal  made  the  great  adi  ance 
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„£  iHiii"  tl.o  cmljl'yoilie  ncrvo-coiiti-cs.  vcsiill-s  liavc  been  obtaiiica  on  them  that 
arc  not°ao  oasily  obtained  in  the  a.lnlt.  The  axis-eylindei's  atam  best  before  the 
myelin  i.s  developed,  and  hence  the  reason  ^^’hy  enihvyonic  nerve-centies  .stain  ho 
Avell  before  the  myelin  cover.s  the  axis-cylinders.] 


FThe  above  tlescription  of  the  cord  is  based  on  a study  of  the  cord  prepared  by  the  oidinaiy 
methods  but  Golgi’s  nietliod  reveals  further  complications  in  the  structure  ot  the  cord  some  of 
which  are  hero  noted.  The  sensory  nerve-fibres  on  entering  the  white  matter  divide  into  an 
aseinling  andVdeseend  fibre,  which  run  longitudinally  in  the  postermr  column  and  in  th 
nosterior  niarc^inal  zone,  just  siiperiicial  to  the  substantia  gelatinosa  (fig.  548,  S).  the  longi 
tudinal  fibrcs°liavc  been  traced  for  a distance  of  4-6  cm.,  but  a large  number  of  them  bend 
round  and  enter  the  grey  matter,  and  end  free  in  fine  branches,  without  forming  any  connec- 
tions with  nerve-cells  (fm.  550).  All  the  sensory  or  afierent  longitudinal  fibres  m the  posteiioi 
column  give  off  at  nearly  a right  angle  fibres  called  by  Ramon  y Cayal,  who  discovered  them, 
collateral  fibres,  which  penetrate  into  the  grey  matter,  and  run  to  all  its  parts,  and  split  up  into 
numerous  fibrils  and  end  free  (figs.  549  c,  /,  552).  The  free  fibrillar  termination.s  of  these  cr  ateral 
fibres  arc  specially  numerous  in  the  ventral  portion  of  the  substantia  gelatinosa  and  Clarke  s 
'■  column,  and  in  the  ventral  and  lateral  parts  ot  the 

anterior  horns,  to  which  jiass  numerous  bundles  of 
collateral  fibres.] 

The  nerve-fibres  of  the  anterior  root  spring  from 
large  and  small  multipolar  nerve-cells  from  all  parts 


Fig.  550. 


Fig.  551. 


Tran.sverse  section  of  the  cervical  cnlargemcut  of  the  cord  of  a new-born  rabbit  with  the  colla- 
teral fibres  from  all  the  columns  of  the  cord,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  commissures, 
ca  and  cji.  Fig.  551. — A nerve-cell  in  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  lumbar  region  of  an  ox- 
embryo,  20  cm.  long  ; n,  axis-cylinder  process,  passing  at  n'  into  a longitudinal  fibre  of 
the  anterior  column  ; n",  much  branched  lateral  processes  of  n.  All  prepared  by  the  silver 
nitrate  method  of  Golgi. 


•of  the  anterior  cornu  (fig.  552),  but  it  appears  that  the  axis-cylinder  process  of  the  nerve-cell 
gives  off  a few  lateral  branches  (fig.  551). 

The  anterior  and  lateral  columns  consist  in  part  of  fibres  which  spring  from  nerve-cells  in 
all  regions  of  the  grey  matter  (fig.  550).  These  cells  give  olf  from  their  axis-cylinder  or  nervous 
]irocess  numerous  lateral  processes,  which  end  free  in  the  grey  matter.  Dlost,  or  jierhaps  all,  of 
tiic  fibres  in  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns  give  off  collateral  fibres,  which  enter  the  grey 
matter,  especially  the  anterior  horns  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  posterior  cornu,  where  they 
end  free.  The  longitudinal  fibres  of  these  two  columns  usually  bend  at  a right  angle  and  end 
free  in  the  grey  matter. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  collateral  fibres  and  all  the  lateral  branches  of  the  nervous  pro- 
ce.ss  of  the  nerve-cells,  as  well  as  those  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  posterior,  lateral,  and  anterior 
columns  that  enter  the  grey  matter,  break  up  into  a greater  or  less  number  of  branches,  and  end 
at  last  in  a fine  tuft  of  fibrils  which  surround  the  nerve-cells,  without,  however,  forming  coiinec- 
■tioiis  with  the  nerve-cells  or  tlie  fibrils  anastomosing  amongst  themselves.] 
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[Ihi'ce  kinds  ot  nerve-cells  liavo  been  dislingnislied  : 

(1)  Large  motor  cells  ; (2)  cells  wliicli  give  nerve-iibres  to  the  colmnns  of  the  cord  • and  131 

® ‘'°es  not  pass  ont  of  the  grey  matter,  but  divides  uniformly 

the  giey  matter  itself.  1 ho  last  variety  ot  eell  occurs  only  in  the  posterior  cornu  The 
p-otoplasnuc  processes  of  all  the  nerve-cells  branch  and  are  continued  sometimes  ns  enormously 
long  processes  m all  directions  ; sometimes  they  pass  into  the  white  matter,  but  they  never 
anastomose,  and  never  give  rise  to  a nerve-fibre  (figs  551,  552).] 

[The  anterior  commissure  contains — ’ 

(1)  Nervous  processes  from  cells  in  all  parts  of  the  grey  matter,  and  after  tliey  decussate  are 

continued  as  longi- 
tudinal fibres  of  the  an- 
tero-lateral  columns. 

(2)  Decu.s.satiiig  col- 
lateral fibres  from  the 
anterior  and  lateral 
columns. 

(3)  Decussating  ju’o- 
toplasmic  processes  of 
some  of  the  median 
cells  of  the  anterior 
cornua. 

The  posterior  com- 
missure contains — 

(1)  Decussating  col- 
lateral fibres  of  the  pos- 
terior columns,  and 
perhaps  also  fronr  the 
posterior  part  of  the 
lateral  columns,  as  well 
as  some  decussating 
protoplasmic  nervous 
processes  from  some  of 
the  cells  of  the  pos- 
terior cornu  and  gela- 
tinous substance.] 

[The  following  fibres 
are  directly  connected 
with  nerve-cells,  and 
must  be  influenced  by 
the  latter: — 

(1)  The  motor  fibres 
in  the  anterior 
roots. 

(2)  Many  fibres  in  the 
lateral  and  an- 
terior columns.] 

between  fibres  and 


Eig.  552. 

Transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  thoracic  region  in  an 
embryo  fowl  (9th  day  of  incubation).  A,  anterior,  and  P,  posterior 
root;  0,  axis-cylinder  of  a motor  nerve-cell;  I>,  intra-medullary 
part  of  the  posterior  root ; c,  origin  of  a collateral  branch,  which 
ramifies  as / g,  terminal  ramifications  of  the  collateral  fibres  ; d, 
final  bifurcation  ; Ji,  bipolar  ganglionic  cells  ; i,  a unipolar  nerve- 
cell like  those  in  mammals  {Ram6n  y Cayal). 


[In  the  following  instances,  however,  there  is  no  direct  continuity 
cells,  so  that  they  can  only'  act  on  each  other  by  contact : — 

(1)  The  sensory  fibres  that  end  free  in  the  cord. 

(2)  The  free  terminations  in  the  cord  of  the  collateral  fibres  from  all  the  columns. 

(3)  Many  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  antero-lateral  column,  which  bend  round  and  end 

free  in  the  grey'  matter. 

(4)  The  free  terminations  of  many  lateral  processes  of  the  nervous  or  axis-cylinder  process  of 


many  nerve-cells  of  the  grey  matter. 

(5)  The  free  terminations  of  the  hrauched  processes  of  certain  cells  of  the  posterior  horn, 
that  end  m /o^o  in  the  grey  matter.] 

[The  glia-cells  arc  developed  from  the  elements  of  the  original  medullary  plate,  and  are 
divided  into  primary  and  secondary.  The  former  are  represented  by  the  epithelium  lining 
the  central  canal.  The  others  arise  in  the  grey  and  white  matter  and  appear  to  be  epiblastic  in 


[The  foregoing  account  represents  Kblliker’s  resmni  of  his  own  researclies  on  embryo 
mammals,  which  arc  practically  a confirmation  of  the  prior  observations  of  Golgi  and  Ramon  y 
Cayal,  but  more  especially  of  the  latter.  It  is  obvious  that  the  statements  here  made  that  the 
protoidasmic  processes  of  nerve-cells  do  not  anastomose,  and  that  many  white  nerye-libres  termi- 
nate in  the  cord  in  free  endings,  without  forming  direct  anatomical  continuity  with  nerve-cells, 
must  profoundly  modify  our  conceptions  and  theories  regarding  the  mode  ot  action  of  these 
structures.  It  would  seem  that  in  certain  cases  an  impulse  reaching  the  grey  matter  throiigli 
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such  uerve-fibres  must  act  on  nervc-cells  merely  as  the  result  of  contact  between  the  nerve-fibrils 
and  the  nerve-cell,  and  not  in  virtue  of  actual  anatomical  coutimut}.] 

rFiuictioiis  Of  the  Spinal  Cord.-(l)  It  is  a groat  conducting  me^um,  con- 
ductino-  impulses  upwards  and  downwards,  and  within  itself  from  side  to  side ; 
(2)  the  gi'cat  reflex  centre,  or  rtither  series  of  so-called  centres  ; (3)  impulses 
originate  within  it,  i.e.,  its  automatic  functions.] 

Conducting  Systems.— The  whole  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  tlio. 
cord  may  he  arranged  systematically  in  special  bundles,  according  to 

^"^Methods  of  ascertaining  Conducting  Paths  in  the  Cord.— The  course  of  the 
fibres  and  their  division  into  so-called  systems  has  been  ascertained  partly  by 
anatomical  and  embryological,  partly  by  physiological  and  pathological  means. 
Apart  from  experimental  methods,  such  as  dividing  one  column  of  the  cord  and 
observing  the  results,  Ave  have  the  following 

methods  of  investigation  : — (1)  Tiirck  found  d 

that  injury  or  disease  of  certain  parts  of  the 
brain  Avas  folloAved  liy  a degeneration  doAvn- 
Avards,  or  secondary  descending  degeneration 
of  certain  of  the  neiw e-fibres  connected  Avith 
the  seat  of  injury,  i.e.,  they  Avere  separated 
from  their  trojihic  centres  and  underAvent 
degeneration.  (2)  P.  Schieferdecker  found 
also,  after  section  of  the  cord,  that  above  the 
level  of  the  section,  certain  definite  tracts  of 
Avliite  matter  under Avent  degeneration  [thus 
shoAving  that  certain  tracts  had  their  trophic 
centre  beloAv ; this  constitutes  secondary 
ascending  degeneration].  (3)  Gudden’s 
Method. — He  shoAA’ed,  as  regards  the  brain, 
that  excision  of  a sense-organ  in  a young 
groAving  animal  Avas  folloAved  by  atrophy  of 
the  nerve-filires  and  some  other  parts  con- 
nected Avith  it.  Thus,  the  optic  nerve  and 
anterior  corpora  cpiadrigemina  atrophy  after 
excision  of  the  eyeball  in  young  rabbits.]  (4) 

Embryological. — Fleclisig  shoAved  that  the 
fibres  of  the  cord  [and  the  brain  also]  during  deA’:elopment  became  covered  with 
myelin  at  different  periods,  those  fibres  lieconiing  medullated  latest  Avhich  had  the 
longest  course.  I5y  a coml)ination  of  these  methods  the  folloAAung  tracts  of  fibres 
have  been  mapped  out : — 

Conducting  Systems  of  Fibres. — 1.  In  the  anterior  colmmi  lie  (a)  the  un- 
crossed, anterior,  or  direct  pyramidal  tract  [also  called  the  Column  of  Tiirck] ; 
and  external  to  it  is  (J))  the  anterior  ground  bundle,  or  anterior  radicular  zone 
(fig.  553).  [Tlie  direct  pyramidal  tract  varies  in  size,  and  it  generally  extends 
doAvnwards  in  the  cord  to  about  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region,  diminishing 
steadily  in  its  course.  It  is  called  direct  pyramidal  tract  because,  Ainlike  the  rest 
of  the  pyramidal  tract,  it  does  not  decussate  in  the  IjuH).  It  is  found  onlj'  in  man 
and  the  monkey,  is  A’cry  Aau'iable  in  size,  and  forms  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  tlie  total 
pyramidal  tract.  e do  not  knoAv  exactly  Iioav  these  fibres  end,  Avh ether  they 
cro.ss  to  tlie  opposite  side,  or  remain  on  the  same  side,  Imt  most  probably  most  of 
them  pass  througli  the  anterior  commissure  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  opposite 
side.] 

2.  In  the  posterior  column  avc  distinguish  (c)  Goll’s  column,  or  the  postero- 
median (postero-internal)  colmnn ; and  (rf)  the  outer  root  zone,  or  the  funiculus 


Fig.  553. 

Scheme  of  the  conducting  paths  in  the 
spinal  cord  at  the  3rd  dorsal  nerve. 
The  black  part  is  the  grey  matter. 
AB,  anterior,  PR,  posterior,  root;  a, 
direct,  and  (j,  crossed,  pyramidal  tracts ; 
h,  anterior  column  ground  bundle ; 
c,  Goll’s  column  ; d,  postero-external  ; 
column;  c and  /,  mixed  lateral  patlis; 
/(,  direct  cerebellar  tracts. 
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III. 

(;uiviciil 

Xervo. 


VI. 

Cervuiil 

Xewe. 


111. 

llorsnl  

Xcrve. 


VI. 

Dorsal  — 
XeiTe. 


XII. 

Dorsal 
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I.umljar 

Xerve. 


Fig.  554. 

Scheme  of  the  distribution  of  the  chief  paths 
in  tlie  spinal  cord.  direct  pyramidal 

tract  ; 2psh,  crossed  pyramidal  tracts  ; 
3 ksb,  direct  cerebellar  tract ; 4 ales,  postero- 
external column  ; 5 iks,  postero-internal 
column,  or  Goll’s  column;  Qvsr,  anterior 
mixed  zone,  x 2. 


ciineatus,  or  Jiardach^s  column,  or  Die 
pnstev'ior  radicular  zone,  or  tlio  postero- 
external column  (ligs.  553,  557). 

3.  In  tlio  latei'al  column  are  (c)  ilm 
antero-lateral  tract  and  (/’)  tlie  lateral 
mixed  paths,  or  lateral  Ivmitinf/  tract  [tlii.s 
tract  is  still  further  subdivided,  ]>.  783], 
{g)  the  lateral  or  crossed  pyramidal  tract, 
and  {h)  the  direct  cerebellar  tract. 

[All  the  iinpnl.ses  from  the  central  con- 
volutions or  motor  areas  of  the  cerebrum, 
by  means  of  which  voluntary  movements 
(§  365)  are  executed,  are  conducted  by 
the  pyramidal  tracts  (figs.  553  a,  g,  554, 
557).  The  fibres  in  these  tracts  descending 
from  the  central  convolutions — i.e.,  the 
motor-areas — pass  through  the  white  matter 
of  the  cerebrum,  converging  like  the  raj’s 
of  a fan  to  the  internal  capsule,  where 
they  lie  in  the  knee  and  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  its  posterior  segment  (the  fibres 
for  the  face  at  the  knee,  and  behind  this 
in  order  those  for  the  arm  and  leg),  they 
then  enter  the  middle-third  of  the  crusta 
(fig.  628,  Py),  pass  through  the  pons 
into  the  anterior  jiyrainids  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  where  the  great  mass  crosses 
over  to  the  lateral  column  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cord  (crossed  pyramidal 
tract),  a small  part  descending  in  the  cord 
on  the  same  side  as  the  direct  pyi’amidal 
tract,  a.  The  crossed  pyramidal  tract 
lies  external  to  the  posterior  half  of  the 
grey  matter  in  the  lateral  column  (fig. 
553,  g),  and  it  extends  throughout  the 
length  of  the  cord.  It  contains  nerve- 
fibres  of  all  sizes.  In  the  greater  part  of 
its  course  it  is  separated  from  the  sur- 
face by  the  direct  cerebellar  tract,  but 
where  the  latter  lies  further  forward,  as 
at  the  third  cervical  segment  and  lower 
dorsal  region,  its  posterior  surface  reaches 
the  surface,  while  from  the  last  dorsal 
segment,  throughout  the  lumbar  region, 
it  comes  quite  to  the  surface,  as  the  direct 
cerebellar  tract  ceases  at  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra.  The  pyramidal  tract  diminishes 
from  above  dowmvards,  and  its  fibres  pass 
into- the  grey  matter  of  the  anterior  cornu, 
and  in  all  probability  they  subdi^’ide  to 
form  fine  fibrils,  which  come  into  relation 
with  the  dense  thicket  of  fine  filirils  pro- 
duced by  the  subdivision  of  the  processes 
of  the  multipolar  nerve-cells.  At  least 
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tliey  come  into  intimate  relation— (direct  union  or  contact  ?)— with  the  nervous 
meclianism  in  tlie  anterior  cornua  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord,  hrom  each 
multipolar  nerve-cell  a nerve-tihre  ])roceeds  and  passe.s  into  the  anterior  root. 
The  facts  connected  with  the  de.scending  degeneration  of  this  tract  seem  to  indicate 
that  in  the  cord  some  of  the  fibres  cross  and  descend  in  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cord  These  are  called  the  “recrossed  fibres”  {Sherrington).  It  would  seem 
that  the  fibres  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract,  as  they  descend  in  the  cord,  cro.ss  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  cord  before  they  become  continuous  with  the  nerve-cells 
of  the  anterior  cornu.  They  perhaps  cross  vid  the  anterior  white  coinniissure.J 

The  dii’cct  cerebellar  tract  (figs.  553,  554,  557  h),  begins  about  the  first  lumbar 
nerve,  and  increases  in  thickness  from  below  upwards,  but  many  of  its  fibres  enter 
it  at  the  first  lumbar  and  lowest  dorsal  nerves.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
tract  receives  fibres  as  it  passes  upwards.  It  forms  a thin  layer  on  the  .surface  of 
the  cord.  Its  fibrc.s,  which  are  broad  and  coarse,  very  probably  arise  in  the  cells 
of  Clarke’s  column  (p.  769).  As  Clarke’s  column  is  connected  with  some  of  the 
fibres  of  the  posterior  root  (for  the  trunk  of  the  liody),  it  follows  that  this  tract 
connects  certain  parts  of  the  posterior  roots  with  the  cerebellum.  The  fibres  pa.ss 
up  through  the  cord  and  restiform  body  to  the  cerebellum.  hen  it  is  divided,  it 
degenerates  upwards,  so  that  it  is  sujiposed  to  conduct  impulses  in  a centilpetal 
direction.  The  degeneration,  however,  diminishes  as  we  trace  it  upwards.  This 
means  that  all  the  filwes  do  not  necessarily  ascend  to  the  cerebellum.  The  tract 
receives  new  fibres  as  we  trace  it  upwards,  but  some  of  the  fibres  pass  to  other 
parts  of  the  cord  as  it  is  traced  upwards,  Avhile  others  go  direct  to  the  cerebellum. 
Degeneration  in  it  cannot  l^e  caused  by  injury  or  section  of  the  nerves  or  nerve- 
roots,  the  cord  itself  must  be  injured,  so  that  it  is  cAudent  that  the  fibres  of  the 
tract  do  not  come  directly  from  the  posterior  root.  Their  trophic  centre  seems  to 
Ije  in  Clarke’s  column  (p.  769).] 

The  anterior  (fig.  553,  e)  and  lateral  paths  (/)  and  the  anterior  ground  bundle  (6) 
represent  the  channels  Avhich  connect  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  and  that  of 
the  medulla  oblongata ; they  represent  the  channels  for  reflex  effects,  and  they  also 
contain  those  fibres  Avhich  are  the  direct  continuation  of  the  anterior  spinal  nerve- 
roots,  whieh  enter  the  cord  at  different  levels  and  penetrate  into  the  grey  matter. 
In  e and  / there  are  some  sensory  paths.  Lastly,  c unites  the  posterior  roots  Avith 
the  gi'ey  nuclei  of  the  funiculi  graciles  of  the  medulla  oblongata  j d comiects  some 
of  the  posterior  nerve-roots  through  the  restiform  body  Avith  the  vermiform  process 
of  tlie  cerelAellum  {Fleclisig).  The  direction  of  conduction  in  the  posterior  columns, 
Avhich  are  continuations  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  iDosterior  roots,  is  upAvards,  as 
part  of  them  degenerates  upAvards  after  section  of  the  posterior  root.  Of  the  fibres 
of  each  posterior  root,  some  pass  directly  into  the  posterior  horn,  another  part 
a.scends  in  tlie  posterior  column  of  the  same  side,  and  gradually  as  it  a.scends  it 
comes  nearer  the  posterior  median  fissure.  .Some  of  these  fibres  enter  the  grey 
matter  of  the  posterior  horn  at  a higher  leA’el.  The  fibres  of  the  po.sterior  columns 
run  upAvards  as  far  as  the  interolivary  layer  and  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids, 
Avhcre  they  seem  to  end,  or  at  least  form  connections  Avith  the  nerve-cells  of  the 
funiculi  graciles  [clava]  and  cuneati  [triangular  nucleu.s].  A small  part  as  arcuate 
fibres  join  the  restiform  body^,  and  thus  the  cerebellum  is  conneeted  Avith  the 
posterior  columns. 

Further,  the  transverse  sectional  area  of  the  direct  and  crossed  pyramidal  tracts 
(fig.  554),  the  lateral  cerebellar  tract,  and  Goll’s  column  gradually  diminish  from 
aboA'c  doAvnAvards;  they  senm  to  connect  intracranial  central  parts  Avith  the  gan- 
glionic centres  distributed  along  the  spinal  cord.  The  anterior  root  l)undle,  the 
funiculus  cuneatus,  and  the  anterior  mixed  lateral  tracts  vary  in  diameter  at 
diflerent  parts  of  the  cord,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  nerve-roots.  It  has 
leen  concluded  from  this  that  these  tracts  serve  to  connect  the  grey  matter  at 
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diHerent  levels  in  tlie  cord  "with  each  other,  and  ultimately  with  the  medulla 
oblougata,  so  that  they  do  not  pass  directly  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  brain 
(fig.  53G). 

Trophic  Centres  of  the  Conducting  Paths. — Tiirck  observed  that  the 
destruction  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  caused  a secondary  degeneration  of 
certain  i)arts  of  the  cord,  corresponding  to  the  parts  called  puminidul  tracts  by 
Flechsig  (fig.  554).  P.  Schieferdecker  found  the  same  effects  heloiv  -where  he 
divided  the  spinal  cord  in  a dog.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  nutritive  or 
trophic  centre  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  lies  in  the  cerebrum.  [Section  of  the  cord, 
or  an  injury  compressing  the  cord,  besides, giving  rise  to  loss  of  certain  functions 
(p.  796),  results  in  structural  changes  in  certain  limited  areas  of  the  cord  itself.] 
[All  that  is  meant  by  the  terms  descending  and  ascending  degeneration  is,  that 
after  section  or  injury  of  the  cord,  or  certain  parts,  of  the  brain,  definite  areas 

of  the  -white  matter  of  the  cord  above 
and  belo-w  the  seat  of  the  lesion 
undergo  degeneration.  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  degeneration  proceeds 
at  a given  rate  upwards  or  downwards 
from  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  for  it  a]>- 
pears  that  the  degeneration  may  be 
quite  as  far  advanced  at  a distance 
from  the  lesion  as  near  it,  so  that. 
Fig.  555.— Ascending  degeneration  in  the  cervical  perhaps,  the  degenerations  in  the  cord 
enlargement.  G C Goll’s  colnmn  degenerated  ^ identical  with  those 

on  both  sides,  and  to  a less  degree  the  cerebellar  . -i.  ■ 

tract,  C T,  and  Gower’s  tract,  G T.  x 2.  Fig.  that  occur  in  a nerve  after  it  is 
556. — Descending  degeneration  after  a lesion  on  divided.  In  the  cord  the  axis- 
the  left  side  of  the  brain.  The  anterior  pyra-  cylinders  break  up  and  are  absorbed, 
midal  tract  of  the  left  side  and  the  crossed  know  that  in  the  cord  nerve- 

pyranudal  tract  of  the  opposite  side  are  de-  , • -j.-  i j-i  i 

generated,  x 2.  no  primitive  sheath,  and 

there  arc  no  nuclei,  i.e.,  nerve-cor- 
puscles, to  proliferate,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Wallerian  degeneration  of  a nerve.]  _ 
[The  tracts  which  in  each  half  of  the  cord  undergo  descending  degeneration 
are  (figs.  555,  557) : — 


1 

2. 

3. 

4. 


The  crossed  pyramidal  tract. 

The  direct  pyramidal  tract. 

The  antero-lateral  descending  tract. 


f<‘S. 


The  descending  comma  tract. 

The  tracts  undergoing  ascending  degeneration  are  (figs.  556,  557) 

1.  Goll’s  column  or  posterior-median  tract. 

2.  The  cerebellar  tract. 

3.  The  ascending  antero-lateral  tract  or  tract  of  Gowers.] 

Below  the  section,  after  a time,  the  dii’ect  and  crossed  pyramidal  tracts  (fi: 

557,  558,  1,  1',  2,  2')  degenerate  doivnwartls,  i.e.,  they  undergo  descendmg  degen- 
eration, because  they  are  cut  off  from  their  nutritive  or  trophic  centres,  ^hidi  are 
situated  above  in  the  pyramidal  cells  of  the  motor  areas  of  the  brain  (§  oio).  [ 
is  important  to  note  that  almost  all  the  fibres  in  these  tracts  degenerate,  so  that 
these  tracts  are  sharply  defined  after  they  have  degenerated.]  The  trophic  centres 
for  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  root  lies  in  the  multipolar  nerve-cells  of  the  anterior 

cornu  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord.  .•  .vm 

[These  arc  the  most  conspicuous  descending  tracts,  but  there  is  also  a verj 
area,  some  of  the  fibres  only  in  which  undergo  descending  ^^eg^i^eration  It  lies 

i„  ti,»  autero-latoral  column,  and  is  called  the  antero-lateral  descendu^  tiact 
It  stretches  as  a somewhat  narrow  curved  area  fro™  the  A 

towards  the  anterior  column  (fig.  667),  and  internal  to  the  ascending  tiaot  of  the 
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wl.icli  take  a cteeomti.ig  com-so  after  entering  the  corcl  J 

rAscendinff  Tracts.— After  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  (.oils  ^ 

.liiLtt  cerelilar  tracts  and  tlie  tract  of  Ciowers  degenerate 
muler-o  ascending  degeneration.  If  the  posterior  co  unins  even  ^ 
GoU’s°colmnn  or  the  postero-niedian  column  degenerates  upwards  to  wauls  the 
medulla  obloimata,  and  the  degeneration  ends  in  the  posterior  pyramidal  nucleu. 
or  clava.  Golhs  column  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  cord,  varying,  io_w- 
cver,  in  size  at  dilferent  levels.  It  consists  of  small  hbres  of  a nearly  uniform  size 


Fig.  557. 

Scheme  showing  the  degeneration  tracts,  and  tlie  paths  that  do  not  undergo  degeneration  in  the 
cord.  AMF,  anterior  median  fissure  ; DPT  and  CPT,  direct  and  crossed  pyramidal  tracts  ; 
AR  and  PR,  anterior  and  posterior  roots  ; AAL  and  DAL,  ascending  and  descending 
antero-lateral  tracts ; CT,  cerebellar  tract ; D,  comma-shaped  tract ; PMZ,  posterior 
marginal  zone  ; PEC,  postero-external  column.  The  parts  left  white  do  not  undergo 
degeneration. 

(fig.  556).  The  same  result  occurs  if  the  posterior  nerve-roots  of  the  caucla  equina, 
or  other  posterior  nerve-roots,  he  injured.  Hence  fibres  seem  to  pass  from  the 
posterior  root  into  these  columns,  and  the  nerve-cells  in  the  clava  must  also  have 
an  important  relation  to  these  nerve-fibres  and  the  parts  whence  they  are  derived. 
The  postero-external  column  remains  undegenerated,  so  that  there  is  a very  sharp 
distinction  between  the  two  parts  of  the  posterior  column.  As  Goll’s  column 
degenerates  upwards,  it  points  to  its  fibres  conducting  impulses  in  a centripetal  direc- 
tion, and  to  the  nutritive  centre  for  its  nerve-fihres  being  below.  The  trophic 
centre  is  probably  in  the  spinal  ganglion  of  the  posterior  root.] 

[It  is  a most  important  fact  that  ascending  degeneration  occurs  in  Goll’s  column 
after  section  of  the  posterior  roots  of  any  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Suppose  the  lower 
two  or  three  dorsal  posterior  roots  to  be  divided,  the  degeneration  proceeds  centri- 
petally  along  the  nerve-roots  to  the  cord,  and  can  be  traced  into  the  postero- 
external column  for  a short  distance  upward  in  this  column  — as  the  zone 
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of  Li.ssauor — luit  at  a certain  distance  above  the  entrance  of  the  nerve-roots 
no  degeneration  is  found  in  the  postero-external  eolninn,  while  now  the  degenerated 
hhres  can  he  traced  in  the  postero-internal  or  Goll’s  coliunn,  and  some  of  the  de- 
generated fil)res — not  all — can  he  traced  up  to  the  hulh.  The  degeneration  is  con- 
fined to  the  side  in  which  the  nerve-roots  arc  divided.  This  means  that  fihres  of 
the  posterior  root  enter  the  cord,  run  for  a short  distance  in  the  postero-external 
zone,  and  in  Idssaucr’s  zone  ; they  then  enter  Goll’s  column,  and  some  of  them 
pass  up  to  the  l)ulh,  while  others  enter  the  grey  matter  to  form  connections  with 
its  nerve-cells.  The  tihres  proceeding  from  the  several  posterior  nerve-roots,  and 
which  pass  through  Goll’s  column  to  the  hulh,  occupy  a definite  position  in  this 
column.  Those  tilires  which  arise  from  the  sacral  nerves  lie  near  tlie  middle  line 
dorsally,  while  those  from  the  liunhar  region  lie  near  the  middle  line,  hut  are  placed 
ventrally,  while  those  from  the  dorsal  region  are  in  front  of  the  lumhar  area  and 
extend  laterally,  and  are  nearer  the  commissure  of  the  cord.] 

[The  dii’ect  cerebellar  tract  (fig.  557  ),  also  an  elongated  curved  tract  of  fihres 
lying  in  the  dorsal  ])art  of  the  cord  and  superficial  to  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract, 

also  undergoes  ascending  de- 
generation if  the  cord  he 
divided  at  any  level  above 
the  junction  of  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  region.  This  tract 
appears  to  begin  in  the  upper 
lumhar  region,  about  the  level 
of  the  first  lumbar  nerve,  and 
it  appears  to  he  absent  in  the 
lower  lumhar  and  sacral  re- 
o'ions.  At  least,  section  of 
the  cord  in  these  regions  is 
not  followed  by  degeneration 
in  the  cerebellar  tract.  The 
tract  increases  in  size  from 
below  upwards,  and  the  de- 
generation can  he  traced 
through  the  restiforin  body 
into  the  cerebellum.  The 
fibres  composing  this  tract 
are  mostly  all  large,  coarse, 
or  broad  fibres,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  their  trophic 
It  is  important  to  note  that 


Fig.  .^58. 

Transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  showing  some  of  the 
secondary  degeneration  tracts.  AR,  anterior,  TR,  pos- 
terior root ; 1,  1'  (CPT),  region  of  the  crossed  pyramidal 
tract ; 2 ,2'  (DPT)  PEC,  postero-external  column  ; LC, 
lateral  column. 

centre  lies  in  the  cells  of  Clarke’s  column  (p.  769).  nn.l  nnt 

degeneration  of  this  tract  follows  only  when  the  cord  itself  is  divided,  and  not 

when  the  posterior  nerve-roots  are  cut.]  , 

[The  ascending  antero-lateral  tract  or  tract  of  Gowers  also  undergoes  asc  c - 

ing  degeneration,  but  only  after  injury  of  the  pord, 

(fig.  557)  and  extends  along  the  ,vhole  aiiteLateral  tmets. 

superficial  to  the  crossed  pyramidal,  cerebellai,  and  c escenain„  ^hvavs 

All  the  fibres  in  this  area  do  not  degenerate.  The  ‘'"S®  ‘ ^ ' j a , 

intermi.xed  rvith  a eonsiderable  number  of  normal  fibres  The  ^ 

compose  this  tract  are  intermediate  in  size  between  the  lai^e 
1 j. j...  u.an  fiRvoa  of  GnlPs  cnlunm. 


fibres  of  the  cere- 

beiiai' tracts  and  the  tine  fibres  of  Goll's  column.  Jiy  some  d ^ 
the  cerebellum,  and  to  be  merely  on  outlying  par  o „r  ii,„ 

fibres  are  perhaps  derived  from  certain  cells 
in  which  .some 


haps  derived  from  certain  cells  in  tlie  gb;c, 
of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  terminate.] 


grey 


matter  of  the  cord 
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[Areas  wliich  do  not  degenerate. — Even  wlieu  have  accounted  for  the  fore- 
going lil)res,  there  still  ronmins  considerable  areas  of  fibres  •which  do  not  undergo 
do"eneration  cither  after  section,  injury,  or  disease  of  the  cord.  This  area  includes 
the  anterior  ground  bundle  or  antero-c.xternal  column,  the  postero-external  column, 
and  a considerable  i)art  of  the  lateral  (iolumn,  forming  an  elongated  area  bounding 
the  grey  matter  of  its  own  half  ol  the  cord.  It  ha.s  been  suggested  that  those 
fibres  of  the  spinal  cord  Avhich  do  not  degenerate  after  section  of  the  cord 
are  commissural  in  function,  connecting  ganglionic  cells  Avith  each  other,  and  are, 
therefore,  provided  Avith  a trophic  centre  at  both  ends.  Of  the  above-named  areas, 
the  postero-external  column  is  composed  chiefly  of  fibres  of  the  posterior  root.] 

To  the  posterior  root  also  belongs  a very  small  area  of  fibres  lying  on  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  tij)  of  the  posterior  liorn,  and  knoAvn  as  the  posterior  marginal  zone 
or  zone  of  Lissauer,  Avhich  is  composed  of  very  fine  fibres  (fig.  557).] 


Time  of  Development  of  the  Spinal  Tracts. — 'With  regard  to  the  time  of  development  of  the 
individual  systems,  Flechsig  finds  that  the  first-formed  paths  are  those  between  the  peri- 
phery  and  tlie  ceiitral  grey  matter,  especially  the  nerve-roots,  i.e.,  they  are  the  first  to  be 
covered  Avith  tlie  myelin.  Then  fibres  Avhich  connect  the  grey  matter  at  different  levels  are 
formed — the  fibres  which  connect  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  Avith  the  cerebellum,  and  also 
the  former  Avith  the  tegmentum  of  the  cerebral  peduncle.  At  last  the  fibres  Avhich  connect 
the  ganglia  of  the  pedunculus  cerebri,  and  perhaps  a}so  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex  cerebi’i 
AA'ith  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  are  formed.  In  cases  of  anencephalous  feetuses,  i.e.,  Avhere 
the  cerebrum  is  absent,  neither  the  pyramidal  tracts  nor  the  pyramids  are  developed.  In 
the  brain  before  birth,  medullated  nerve-fibres  are  formed  in  the  paracentral,  central,  and 
occipital  convolutions,  and  in  the  island  of  Reil,  and  last  of  all  in  the  frontal  convolutions 
( I'iiczcl-).  [At  birth,  all  the  tracts  of  the  cord  are  medullated  except  the  pyramidal  tracts,  so 
that  in  a section  of  the  cord  of  a new-born  child  these  tracts  appear  grey  in  the  contrast  to  the 
other  Avhite  tracts  of  the  cord.] 

360.  SPINAL  REFLEXES. — By  the  term  reflex  movement  is  meant  a 
moA’enient  caused  by  the  stimulation  of  an  afferent  (sensory)  nerve.  The  stimulus, 
on  being  applied  to  an  afferent  nerve,  sets  up  a state  of  excitement  (nervous 
impulse)  in  that  nerve,  Avhich  state  of  excitement  is  transmitted  or  conducted  in  a 
r.entriijetal  direction  along  the  nerve  to  the  centre  (spinal  cord  in  this  case) ; Avhere 
the  nerve-cells  represent  the  nerve-centre  in  the  cord,  the  impulse  is  transferred 
to  the  motor,  efferent  or  centrifugal  channel.  Three  factors,  therefore,  are  essential 
for  a reflex  motor  act — a centripetal  or  afferent  fibre,  a transferring  centre,  a centri- 
fugal or  efferent  fibre  ; these  together  constitute  a reflex  arc  (fig.  559).  In  a purely 
reflex  act  all  voluntary  activity  is  excluded. 

Reflex  moA^ements  may  be  cliAuded  into  the  three  folloAving  groups  ; — 

I.  The  simple  or  partial  reflexes,  Avhich  are  characterised  by  the  fact  that 
stimulation  of  a sensory  area  discharges  movement  in  one  muscle  only,  or  at  least 
in  one  limited  gvoup  of  muscles.  Example  Contact  Avith  the  conjunctiva  causes 
closure  of  the  eyelids ; the  afiPerent  nerve  is  the  5th  and  the  efierent  the  7th  cranial 
ner\  e,  and  the  centre  lies  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  medulla  oblono'ata. 

II.  The  extensive  inco-orduiate  reflexes,  or  reflex  spasms. — These  movements 
occur  111  the  form  of  clonic  or  tetanic  contractions  j individual  groups  of  muscles 
or  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  may  be  inyilicated.  Causes ; — A reflex  spasm 
depends  upon  a double  cause-(a)  Eitlicr  the  grey  matter  or  the  spinal  cordis  in  a 
condition  of  exalted  excitahilitij,  so  that  the  nervous  impulse,  after  having  reached 
tlie  centre,  is  ea.s^ily  transferred  to  tlie  neighbouring  centres.  This  excessive 
excitability  is  produced  by  certain  poisons,  more  especially  by  strychnin,  brucia 
cafleni  atropin  nicotin,  carbolic  acid,  &c.  The  slightest  touch  applied  to  an 
aniina  poisoned  Avith  strychnin  is  suflicient  to  throAv  the  animal  at  once  into  siiasms. 
iathoogical  conditions  may  cause  a similar  result:  thus,  there  is  excessive 
excitability  in  hydrophobia  and  tetanus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  central  orcTaii 
may  be  in  such  a condition  that  extensive  reflexes  cannot  take  place;  thus,  in  the 

0 idition  of  apnoja,  the  spasms  that  occur  in  poisoning  Avith  strychnin  do  not  take 
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place  (/.  Rosenthal  and  Leuhe)  ■ tl,i.s  is  l.rou-l.t  al.out  l,y  U,e  pa.ssivc  artifici-P 
;f  l'‘f  “7  stetchhjg  the  cuta„om,s  nen'o.  „f  tl.c  chit  a.ci  ^ ™ i 

3C1,  3).  Tlie  poriormance  of  otliov  passive,  pcviodic  movements  in  various  parts 


of  the  body  also  produces  a .similar  condition  (Btichherni).  If  the  .spinal  cord  he 
cooled  very  considerahlj^,  reflex  spasms  may  not  occur  (Kmide).  {b)  Extensive 
reflex  movements  may  also  take  place  Avhen  the  discharging  stimulus  is  very  strong. 

Examples  of  this  condition  occur  in  man, 
thus— intense  neuralgia  may  he  accom- 
panied hy  extensive  spasmodic  movements. 

[Fig.  561  sliows  the  mechanism  of  simple  and 
complex  reflex  movements.  .Suppose  the  skin 
to  be  stimulated  at  P,  au  impulse  is  sent  to  A 
and  from  it  to  a muscle  1 on  the  .same  side,  result- 
ing ill  a unilateral  simple  reflex  movement— the 
resistance  being  less  in  this  direction  than  in 
the  other  channels.  If  the  impulse  be  stronger, 
or  the  transverse  resistance  in  the  cord  dimin- 
ished, the  impulse  may  pass  to  B,  thence  to  2, 
resulting  in  a symmeti'ical  reflex  movement  on 
both  sides.  But  if  a very  strong  impulse  reach 
the  cord,  or  if  the  excitability  of  the  grey  matter 
bo  increased,  c.y.,  by  strychnin,  the  resistance  to 
the  diffusion  of  the  impulse  is  diminished,  and 
it  passes  upward  to  C and  D,  re.sulting  in  more 
complex  movements — thus  there  is  irradiation — 
or  it  may  even  affect  the  centres  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  E,  giving  rise  to  general  convulsive 
movements.] 

General  spasms  usually  manifest  themselves  as 
“extensor  tetanus”  or  “opisthotonus,”  because 
the  extensors  overcome  the  flexor  muscles.  Nerves 
which  arise  from  the  medulla  oblongata  may  be 
excited  through  the  stimulation  of  distant  afferent 
nerves,  without  general  spasms  being  produced. 

Sti’ychnin  is  the  most  powerful  reflex-produc- 
ing poison  we  possess,  and  it  acts  upon  the  grey 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  [An  animal  i>oisoued 
with  strychnin  exhibits  tetanic  spasms  on  the 
application  of  the  slightest  stimulus.  AU  the 


Fig.  561. 

Scheme  of  mode  of  propagation  of  reflex 
movements.  P,  skin  ; A,  B,  C,  D,  motor 
cells  in  spinal  cord ; 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  muscles. 
(In  the  light  of  the  recent  results  of  Golgi 
and  Cayai,  the  scheme  is  no  longer  valid.) 


muscles  become  rigid,  but  the  extensors  overcome 
the  flexors.]  If  the  heart  of  a frog  be  ligatured, 
and  the  poison  afterwards  applied  directly  to 
the  spinal  cord,  reflex  spasms  are  produced,  proving  that  strychnin  acts  upon  the  spinal  cord. 
During  the  spasm  the  heart  is  arrested  in  diastole,  owing  to  the  stimulation  of  the  vagus. 
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nestrov  the  l.rain  of  a froLS  divide  one  sciatic  nerve  lu<;h  up,  and  inject  a "all  dose 

w 11::  i:  i:  sir  i^g  ii^ 

)ias  circulated  in  tlie  nerves  and  muscles  ot  the  leg,  it  does  not  act  on  tlieiii.  } 1 

cord,  and  the  spasms  cease  at  once.] 

Slunmation  of  Stimuli. —By  this  torm  is  mount  that  a single  Aveak  stiinulus, 
rvhicli  in  itself  is  incapahle  of  discharging  a reiiex  act,  may,  if  repeated  sulheiently 
often,  produce  this  act.  The  single  im]nilses  arc  conducted  to  the  spinal  coid  in 
Avhich  the  process  of  “summation”  takes  place.  According  to  J.  Rosenthal,  6 
feeble  stimuli  per  second  arc  capable  of  producing  this  effect,  althougdi  16  stimuli 
per  second  are  most  effective.  On  increasing  the  number  of  stimuli  per  second, 
no  further  increase  of  the  reflex  act  is  possible.  Other  observers  (Shrhnf/,  W ard) 
have  found  that  stimuli,  such  as  induction  shocks,  are  active  Avithin  much  Avider 
limits,  e.r/.,  from  0'05  to  0-4  second  interval.  A".  Stirling  has  sliovn  it  to  be 
extremely  probable  that  all  reflex  acts  are  due  to  the  repetition  of  impulses  in  the 
nerve-centres. 


[Strychnin  interferes  with  the  summation  of  stimuli,  hut  the  reflex  excitability  is  so  greatly 
exalted  that  a minimal  stimulus  is  at  the  same  time  a maximal  one.] 

Pfliiger’s  Law  of  Keflex  Actions.— (1)  The  reflex  movement  occurs  on  the  same  sale  on  wliicli 
the  sensory  nerve  is  stimulated  ; while  only  those muscles  contract  whose  nerves  arise  tiom  the 
same  segment  of  the  spinal  cord.  (2)  If  the  reflex  occur  on  the  other  side,  only  the  coire- 
spoiidiiig  muscles  contract.  (3)  If  the  contractions  be  unec|iial  upon  the  two  sides,  then  the 
most  vigorous  contractions  always  occur  on  the  side  which  is  stimulated.  (4)  If  the  reflex 
excitement  extend  to  otlier  motor  nerves,  those  nerves  are  always  aflected  which  lie  in  the 
direction  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Lastly,  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  may  be  thrown  into 

contraction.  _ ■ , , • j 

Crossed  Reflexes. — There  are  exceptions  to  these  rules.  If  the  region  of  the  eye  be  irritated 
in  a frog  whose  cerebrum  is  removed,  there  is  frequently  a reiiex  contraction  in  the  hind  limb 
of  the  opposite  side  {Luchsingcr,  Langenclorff).  In  beheaded  tritons  and  tortoises,  and  in  deeply 
narcotised  dogs  and  cats,  tickling  one  fore  limb  is  frequently  followed  by  a movement  of  the 
hind  limb  of  the  opposite  side  {Luchsingcr).  This  phenomenon  is  called  a “crossed  reflex” 
(fig.  560).  If  the  s[)inal  cord  be  divided  along  the  middle  line  throughout  its  entire  extent, 
then  of  course  the  reflexes  are  confined  to  one  side  only  {Schiff). 


III. — Extensive  co-ordinated  reflexes  are  due  to  stimulation  of  a sensory  nerve, 
causing  the  discharge  of  complicated  reflex  movements  iiiAvliole  groups  of  different 
muscles,  the  moA'^ements  being  “piu’posive”  in  character,  ^.e.,  as  if  they  Avere 
intended  for  a particular  purpose. 


Methods. — The  experiments  are  made  upon  cold-Moodcd  catimeds  (decapitated  or  pithed  frogs, 
tortoises,  or  eels)  or  upon  mammals.  In  the  latter,  artificial  respiration  is  kept  up,  and  the 
four  arteries  going  to  the  head  are  ligatured,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  action  of  the  brain  {Sig. 
Mayer,  Liichsinger).  The  reflexes  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  studied  on  animals 
(or  men),  in  cases  where  tlie  spinal  cord  is  divided  transverselj’’  in  the  upper  dorsal  region.  In 
such  cases  some  time  must  elapse  in  order  that  the  primary  effect  of  the  lesion  (the  so-called 
shock),  which  usually  causes  a diminution  of  the  reflexes,  may  pass  off.  Very  young  mammals 
exhibit  reflexes  for  a considerable  time  after  they  are  beheaded. 


Examples  1.  The  protective  movements  of  pithed  or  decapitated  frogs.  [If 
a drop  of  a dilute  acid  be  applied  to  the  skin  of  such  a frog,  immediately  it  strives 
to  get  rid  of  the  offending  body,  and  it  generally  succeeds  in  doing  so.]  Similarly, 
it  kicks  against  any  fixed  body  pushed  against  it.  These  movements  are  so 
purposive  in  their  character,  and  the  actions  of  groups  of  muscles  are  so  adjusted 
to  perform  a particular  act,  that  Pfliiger  regarded  them  as  directed  by  and  due  to 
“ consciousness  of  the  spinal  cord.”  If  a flame  be  a^iplied  to  the  side  or  part  of  the 
body  of  an  eel,  the  body  is  moved  aAvay  from  the  flame.  The  tail  of  a decapitated 
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triton,  tortoise,  iicovt,  cel,  or  snake  is  directeil  towards  a gentle  stimulus,  but  if  a 
violent  stimulus  is  used,  it  is  directed  away  from  it  (^Luchsiiuief'j. 

2.  Goltz’s  Croaking  Experiment.— A pithed  (male)  frog,  i.e.,  one  with  its 
(■erebral  lol)es  alone  removed  (or  one  with  its  eyes  or  ears  destroyed — Lanejendorff), 
eroaks  every  time  the  skin  of  its  back  or  flanks  is  gently  stroked.  [Some  male 
frogs,  when  held  up  l)y  the  finger  and  thumb  immediately  behind  the  fore  legs, 
croak  every  time  gentle  pressure  is  made  on  their  flank.] 

3.  Goltz’s  “Embrace  Experiment.” — During  the  breeding  season  in  spring,  the 
part  of  the  body  of  the  male  frog  betwec]i  the  skull  and  the  fourth  vertebra 
embraces  every  rigid  object,  Avhicli  is  brought  into  contact  Avith,  and  gently 
stimulates,  the  skin  over  the  sternum. 

^ III  the  inlad  animal,  the  exciting  stimulus  lies  in  the  degree  of  filling  of  the  male  seminal  oi'gau 
{Tarchanoff).  The  rellex  ceases  at  once  on  gently  stimulating  the  optic  lobes  {Albcrloni). 

d.  In  mammals  (dogs),  the  folloAving  reflex  acts  are  performed  by  the  posterior 
l»art  of  the  spinal  cord,  even  after  it  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cord : — ■ 
[In  mammals,  howcA'er,  the  cord  takes  a long  time  to  recover  from  the  shock  of 
the  operation,  compared  with  the  time  required  for  this  result  in  cold-blooded 
animals.]  Scratching  Anth  the  hind  feet  a part  of  the  skin  Avhich  has  been  tickled 
(just  as  in  intact  animals) ; the  movements  necessary  for  emptying  the  bladder  and 
for  defsecation,  as  Avell  as  those  necessary  for  erection ; the  movements  necessary 
for  parturition  {GoUr.,  Freusberg  and  Gergens).  Co-ordinated  movements  do  not, 
as  a rule,  occur  simultaneously  in  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  lying  Avidely  apart 
after  removal  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  According  to  LudAvig  and  OAVsjannikoAv, 
the  medulla  oblongata  perhaps  contains  a reflex  organ  of  a higher  order,  Avhich 
forms,  as  it  Avere,  a centre  for  combining,  through  the  medium  of  the  nerve-fibres, 
the  Auxrious  reflex  provinces  in  the  spinal  cord. 

5.  Co-ordinated  rcllexes  may  occur  in  man  during  sleep,  and  during  pathological 
comatose  conditions. 


Most  of  the  movemeuts  which  we  perform  while  we  are  awake,  and  which  Ave  execute  uncon- 
sciously— or  even  Avhen  our  psychical  activities  are  concentrated  ufion  some  other  object — really 
belong  to  the  category  of  co-ordinated  reflexes.  Many  complicated  motor  acts  must  Apt  be 
learned — e.f/.,  dancing,  skating,  riding,  rvalking — before  unconscious  harmoniou.s  co-ordinated 
reflexes  can  again  be  discharged.  The  co-ordinated  reflex  movements  of  coughing,  sneezing, 
and  vomiting  depend  upon  the  spinal  cord,  together  Avith  the  medulla  oblongata. 


The  folloAving  facts  are  also  important : — 

1.  Keflexes  are  more  easily  and  more  completely  discharged  Avhen  the  specific 
end-organ  of  the  afferent  nerve  is  stimulated,  than  Avhen  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  is 
stimulated  in  its  course  {Marshall  Hall,  1837).  [Thus,  by  gently^  tickling  the 
skin,  it  is  easy  to  discharge  a reflex  act,  Avhile  it  requires  a strong  stimulus  to  be 
applied  to  an  exposed  sensory  nerve  in  order  to  do  so.] 

2.  A stronger  stimulus  is  recpiired  to  discharge  a reflex  movement  than  for  t le 


direct  stimulation  of  motor  nerves. 

3.  A niOA'ement  produced  reflexly  is  of  shorter  dtiration  than  the  corresponding 
movement  executed  voluntarily.  Further,  the  occurrence  of  the  movement  after 
the  moment  of  stimulation  is  distinctly  delayed.  In  the  frog,  a period  nearly 
tAvelve  times  as  long  elapses  before  the  occurrence  of  the  contraction  than  is 
occupied  in  the  transmission  of  the  impulse  in  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves 
{Helmholtz,  1854).  Thus,  the  spinal  cord  offers  resistance  to  the  transmission  ol 

impulses  through  it. 

The  term  “ reflex  time  ” is  applied  to  the  time  necessary  in  the  coid  itself  for  transferring  the 
imp  Ise  ram  the  afferent  fibre  to  the  nerve-cells  of  the  cord,  and  from  them  to  the  effere^ 
re  In  the  fra^^^^  is  equal  to  O'OOS  to  0-015  second.  The  time,  Imwever,  is  increased  l^y 
•dmost  one-third  If  the  im^pulse  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  cord,  or  if  it  pass  along  the  coid 
" nervL  of  the  anterior  extremity  to  the  motor  roots  of  the  posterior  lin  b.^ 

iiiat  diminishes  the  reflex  time  and  increases  the  reflex  excitability.  Lowering  the  tempeiatii 
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fwinter  fro<'s),  ns  well  as  the  reflox-e.xcitiii"  ])oisons  already  mmtiomiX,  UngUiens  the  reflex  time, 
wliilst  the  rclle.x  excitability  is  simultaneously  increased.  Conversely,  the  reflex  time  diminishes 
as  the  strem'th  of  the  stimulus  increases,  and  it  may  even  become  of  minimal  duration  \J. 
Itosenthal).  ^The  reflex  time  is  determined  by  ascertaining  the  moment  at  winch  the  sensory 
nerve  is  stimulated,  and  the  subsequent  contraction  occurs.  Deduct  from  this  the  of 

latent  stimulation  (§  298,  I.),  and  the  time  necessary  for  the  conduction  of  the  impulse  {§  298) 
in  the  atlerent  and  ellerent  nerves  (n.  Helmholtz,  J*  Koseiithcil,  Exticv,  JVtmdt). 

[Influence  of  Drugs. — The  latent  period  and  reflex  time  are  influenced  by  a large  number  of 
conditions.  In  a research,  still  unpublished,  W.  Stirling  finds  that  the  latent  jieriod  may 
remain  nearly  constant  in  a pithed  frog  for  nearly  two  days,  when  tested  by  Tiirck’s  method. 
Sodic  chloride  does  not  influence  the  time,  nor  does  sodic  bromide  or  iodide.  Potassic  chloride, 
however,  lengthens  it  enormously,  or  even  abolishes  reflex  action  after  a very  short  time,  and 
so  do  potassm  bromide,  ammonium  chloride  and  bromide,  chloral  and  croton-chloral.  The 
lithia  salts  also  lengthen  the  reflex  time,  or  abolish  the  reflex  act  after  a time.] 


361.  INHIBITION  OF  THE  REFLEXES. — Within  the  body  tliere  are 
mechanisms  ■which  can  suppress  or  inhibit  the  discharge  of  reflexes,  and  they  may 
tlierefore  he  termed  mechanisms  inhibiting  the  reflexes.  Tliese  are  : — 

1.  Voluntary  Inliibition. — Reflexes  may  be  inhibited  voluntarily,  both  in  the 
region  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain.  Examples ; — Keeping  the  eyelids  open  when 
the  eyeball  is  touched  j arrest  of  movement  when  the  skin  is  tickled.  We  must 
observe,  however,  that  the  suppression  of  reflexes  is  jjossible  only  up  to  a certain 
point.  If  the  stimulus  be  strong,  and  repeated  Avith  sufficient  frequency,  the  reflex 
impulse  ultimately  overcomes  the  voluntary  effort.  It  is  impossible  to  suppress 
those  reflex  movements  Avhich  cannot  at  any  time  be  performed  voluntarily.  Thus, 
erection,  ejaculation,  parturition,  and  the  movements  of  the  iris,  are  neither  direct 
voluntary  acts,  nor  can  they,  when  they  are  excited  reflexly,  be  suppressed  by  the 
will. 

2.  Setschenow’s  iiiliibitory  centre  is  another  cerebral  apparatus,  which  in  the 
frog  is  placed  in  the  optic  lobes.  If  the  optic  lobes  be  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  by  a section  made  below  it,  the  reflex  excitability  is 
increased.  If  the  lower  divided  surface  of  the  optic  lobes  be  stimulated  Avith  a 
crystal  of  common  salt  or  blood,  the  reflex  movements  are  suppressed.  The  same 
residts  obtain  Avhen  only  one  side  is  operated  on.  Similar  organs  are  supposed  to 
be  present  in  the  corpora  quadrigeniina  and  meduUa  oblongata  of  the  higher  verte- 
brates. From  1 and  2 Ave  may  explain  Avhy  reflex  movements  occur  more  regularly 
and  more  readily  after  separation  of  the  brain  from  the  spinal  cord. 

[Quinine  greatly  diminishes  the  reflex  excitability  in  the  frog,  but  if  the  medulla  oblongata 
be  divideil,  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  cord  is  restored.  The  depression  is  ascribed  by  Chaperon 
to  the  action  of  the  quinine  on  Setschenow’s  centres.] 


3.  Strong  stimulation  of  a sensory  nerve  inhibits  reflex  moA’^ements.  The 
reflex  does  not  take  place  if  an  afferent  nerve  be  stimulated  very  poAverfully  {Goltz, 
Lewissm).  Examples  Suppressing  a sneeze  by  friction  of  the  nose,  [compressing 
the  skin  of  the  nose  over  the  exit  of  the  nasal  nerve]  ; suppression  of  the  move- 
ments produced  by  tickling,  by  biting  the  tongue.  A^ery  violent  stimulation  maA'' 
even  suppress  the  co-ordinated  reflex  movements  usually  controlled  by  voluntary 
impulses.  Violent  pain  of  the  abdominal  organs  (intestine,  uterus,  kidneys,  bladder 
or  liA'er)  may  [U’event  a person  from  Avalking  or  even  from  standing.  To  the  same 
category  belongs  the  fact  that  persons  fall  doAvn  Avhen  internal  organs  richly 
supplied  with  nerves  are  injured,  there  being  neither  injury  of  the  motor  nerves  nor 
loss  of  blood  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Excitement  of  the  central  organs 
through  other  centripetal  channels  (nerves  of  special  sense,  and  those  of  the 
generative  organs)  diminishes  the  reflexes  in  other  channels. 


4.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  the  supj)ression  of  reflexes,  antagonistic  muscles  are  often 
thrown  into  action,  whether  voluntarily  or  by  the  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves,  i.e.,  reflexly 

of  the  refle.x,  it  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  direct  oin 
attention  to  the  execution  ot  such  a complicated  reflex  act.  Thus,  s6ine  persons  cannot  sneeze 
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when  they  think  intently  upon  this  act  itself  {Darwin).  The  volniitary  impulse  raihdly  reaches 
the  rellc.K  centre,  ami  bcgms  to  inllnenco  it  so  that  the  normal  course  of  the  reflex  .stimnlation 
due  to  an  impulse  from  the  peiiphery,  is  interfered  with  (Schlosscr).  ’ 

5.  Drugs.— Chloroform  diminishc.s  the  reflex  excitability  hy  acting  iijiou  the 
centre,  and  a similar  cftect  is  produced  hy  picrotoxin,  morphia,  narcotin,  thehain, 
aconitin,  quinine,  hydrocyanic  acid.  [Chloroform  may  aholi.sh  the  reflexes  Avithout 
arresting  conduction.  W.  Stirling  linds  that  chloral,  potassic  bromide  and  chloride, 
ammonium  chloride,  hut  not  sodium  chloride,  grcatlj’’  diminish  the  reflex  excit- 
ability. Kicotin  increases  it  in  frogs  (Freusber;/).] 

A constant  cuiTcnt  of  electricity  passed  longitudinally  through  the  cord 
diminishes  the  reflexes  (lianJee),  especially  if  the  direction  of  the  current  is  from 
aboA’e  dowmvards  (^Legvos  and  Onimtis,  Uspenskg). 

[Some  drugs  affect  the  reflex  excitability  directly  by  acting  on  the  si)inal  cord,  c.g., 
methylconine,  but  other  drugs  may  produce  the  sitme  I’esult  indirectly  by  affecting  the  heart 
and  the  blood-supply  to  the  cord.  If  the  abdominal  aorta  of  a rabbit  be  comiire.ssed  for  a few 
minutes  to  cut  oft  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  cord  and  lower  limbs,  temporary  paraplegia  is 
produced.] 

If  frogs  be  asphyxiated  in  air  deprived  of  all  its  0,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  become 
completely  unexcitable,  and  can  no  longer  discharge  reflex  acts.  The  motor  nerves  and  the 
muscles,  liowever,  suffer  very  little,  and  may  retain  their  excitability  for  many  days  (Anbcrt). 

[Nature  of  Inhibition. — The  foregoing  view  assumes  the  e.xistence  of  inhibitory  centres,  but 
it  is  important  to  point  out  tliat  it  has  been  attempted  to  explain  this  phenomenon  Avithout 
postulating  tlie  existence  of  inhibitory  centres.  During  inhibition  the  function  of  an  organ  is 
restrained — during  paralysis  it  is  abolished,  so  that  there  is  a sharp  distinction  betAveen  the  tAvo 
conditions.  The  analogy  between  inhibitory  phenomena  and  the  effects  of  interference  of 
Avaves  of  liglit  or  sound  has  been  pointed  out  by  Bernard  and  Romanes,  Avhile  Lauder  Brunton 
has  tried  to  explain  the  question  on  a pltysical  basis,  indicating  that  inhibition  is  not  dependent 
on  the  existence  of  special  inhibitory  centres,  but  that  stimulation  and  inhibition  are  different 
phases  of  excitement,  the  two  terms  being  relative  conditions  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
path  along  Avhich  the  impulse  has  to  travel,  and  the  rate  of  its  transmission.  Brunton  points 
out  that  the  knoAvn  facts  are  most  consistent  Avith  an  hypothesis  of  the  interference  of  Avaves, 
one  Avith  another,  than  AA'ith  the  supposition  that  there  ai’e  inhibitory  centres  for  every  so-called 
inhibitory  act  in  the  body.  In  discussing  this  question  great  regard  must  be  had  to  the  action 
of  the  vagus  on  the  heart  (§  369).] 

Tiirck’s  method  of  testing  the  reflex  excitahility  of  a frog  is  the  folloAving : — A 
frog  is  pithed,  and  after  it  has  recovered  from  the  shock  its  foot  is  dipped  into 
dilute  srdphuric  acid,  [2  per  1000].  The  time  AAdiich  elapses  hetAveen  the  leg  being 
dipped  in  and  the  moment  it  is  AvithdraAvn  is  noted.  [The  time  may  he  estimated 
by  means  of  a metronome,  or  the  movements  may  he  inscribed  upon  a recording 
•surface.  The  time  AA'hich  elapses  is  knoAvn  as  tlie  “ period  of  latent  stimulation.”] 

This  time  is  greatly  prolonged  after  the  optic  lobes  have  been  stimulated  Avith  a crystal  of 
common  salt  or  blood,  or  after  the  stimulation  of  a sensory  nerve. 

Setschenow  distinguished  tactile  reflexes,  Avhich  are  discharged  by  stimulation  of  the  nerves 
of  touch  ; and  pathic,  which  are  due  to  stimulation  oi  sensory  (])ain-conducting)  fibres.  He  and 
Paschutin  suppose  that  the  tactile  reflexes  are  suppressed  by  voluntary  impulses,  and  the  pathic 
by  the  centre  in  the  optic  lobes. 

Theory  of  Reflex  Movements. — The  following  theory  has  been  propounded  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  already  described  It  is  assumed  that  t\m  afferent  fibre  Avithin  the  grey  matter  of 
the  spinal  cord  joins  one  or  more  nerve-cells,  and  thus  is  placed  in  communication  in  all  direc- 
tions Avith  the  netAvork  of  fibres  in  the  grey  substance.  Any  impulse  reaching  the  grey  matter 
of  the  cord  has  to  overcome  considerable  resistance.  The  least  resistance  lies  in  the  direction 
of  those  efferent  fibres  Avhich  emerge  in  the  .same  place  and  upon  the  same  side  as  the  entering 
fibre.  Tims,  the  feeblest  stimulus  gives  rise  to  a sin^ole  reflex,  Avhich  generally  is  merely  a 
simple  protective  movement  for  the  part  of  the  skin  Avhich  is  stimulated.^  Still  greater  resist- 
ance is  opposed  in  the  direction  of  other  motor  ganglia.  If  the  reflex  impulse  is  to  pass  to 
these  »an"lia  either  the  discharging  stimidus  must  be  considerably  increased,  or  the  resistance 
within  the  connections  of  the  ganglia  of  the  grey  matter  must  be  diminished.  The  latter 
condition  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  above-named  poisons  as  Avell  as  during  general 
increased  nervous  excitability  (hysteria,  nervousness).  Thus,  extensive  reflex  spasms  may  be 
nrodneed  either  by  increasing  the  stimulus,  or  by  diminishing  the  resi.stance  to  conduction  in 
the  spinal  cord.  Those  conditions  Avhich  render  the  occurrence  of  reflexes  more  difficult,  or 
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abolish  tliem  altogether,  must  bo  regarded  as  increasing  the  re.sistance  in  the  reflex  arc  in  tlie 
cord.  The  action  of  tlie  reflex  inhibitory  meclianism  may  be  viewed  in  a similar  manner. 

The  libres  of  the  reflex  arc  must  have  a connection  with  the  reflex  inhibitory  patlis  ; we  must 
assume  that  ecinally  by  the  reflex  inhibitory  stimulation  resistance  is  introduced  into  the  reflex 
arc.  The  explanation  of  c.vtensf rc  co-ordiJifdcrf  is  accompanied  witli  diflicnlties.  It 

is  assumed  that  by  use  and  also  by  heredity  tliose  ganglionic  cells  whicli  are  the  lirst  to  receive 
the  impulse  are  i)laced  in  the  path  of  least  resistance  in  connection  with  those  cells  which 
transfer  the  impulse  to  the  groups  of  muscles,  whose  contraction,  resulting  in  a co-ordinated 
purposive  movement,  prevents  the  body  or  the  limb  from  being  affected  by  any  injurious 
influences. 

[Ill  the  light  of  the  recent  results  of  Ramon  y Cayal  (p.  775),  viz.,  that  the  afferent  fibres 
break  up  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord,  and  terminate  in  fibrils  which  end  free  and  do  not 
anastomose  with  the  processes  of  nerve-cells,  we  must  assume  that  contact  of  fibrils  is  suliicient 
to  enable  impulses  to  be  communicated  from  one  fibril  to  another.] 

Pathological. — Anomalies  of  reflex  activity  alford  an  important  field  to  the  iihysiciaii  in  the 
investigation  of  nervous  diseases.  Enfeeblenient,  or  even  complete  abolition  of  the  reflexes 
may  occur: — (1)  Owing  to  diminished  sensibility  or  complete  insensibility  of  the  afferent  fibres  ; 
(2)  in  analogous  affections  of  the  central  organ  ; (3)  or,  lastly,  of  the  efferent  fibres.  Whei'e 
there  is  general  depression  of  the  nervous  activity  (as  after  shocks,  compression  or  inflammation 
of  the  central  nervous  organs  ; in  as]ihyxia,  in  deep  coma,  and  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
many  poisons),  the  reflexes  may  be  greatly  diminished  or  even  abolished. 

[Reflexes. — -Tlie  physician,  hy  studying  the  condition  of  the  reflexes,  can  form 
an  idea  as  to  the  condition  of  practically  every  inch  of  tlie  spinal  cord.  There  are 
three  groujis  of  reflexes,  (a)  the  superficial,  (b)  the  deep  or  tendon,  (c)  the  organic 
reflexes.] 

[The  superficial  cutaneous  or  skin  reflexes  are  excited  hy  stimulating  the  skin, 
tickling,  pricking,  scratching,  &c.  AVe  can  obtain  a series  of  reflexes  from 
below  as  far  up  as  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  region.  The  plantar  reflex  is 
obtained  by  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet,  Avhen  the  leg  on  that  side,  or,  it  may  be, 
both  legs  are  draivn  up.  It  is  ahvays  present  in  health,  aiid  its  centre  is  in  the 
lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord.  The  cremasteric  reflex  is  well  marked  in  boj^s, 
and  is  easily  produced  by  exciting  the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  Avhen 
the  testicle  on  that  side  is  retracted.  The  gluteal  reflex  consists  in  a contraction 
of  the  gluteal  muscles,  Avhen  the  skin  over  the  buttock  is  stimulated.  The 
abdonmal  reflex  consists  in  a sirailar  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  Avhen 
the  skin  over  the  abdomen  in  the  mammary  line  is  stimulated.  The  epigastric 
leflex  is  obtained  by  stimulating  the  skin  in  front  betAA^een  the  fourth  and  sixth 
ribs.  The  interscapular  reflex  results  in  a contraction  of  the  muscles  attached  to 
the  scapula,  AAdien  the  skin  betAveen  the  scapulse  is  stimulated.  Its  centre  corre- 
sponds to  the  loAver  cenucal  and  upper  dorsal  region.] 

[Tlie  following  table,  after  Goaa’ci's,  sIioaa's  the  relation  of  each  refle.x  to  the  spinal  segment  or 
segments  on  which  it  depends  ; — 
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The  cremasteric,  conjunctival,  inaininiUaiy,  pupiUaiy,  an<I  nasal  rellcxes  may  also 
be  specially  investigated.  Iii  hemiplegia  comi)licated  witli  cereliral  lesions  the 
reflexes  on  the  paralysed  side  are  diminished,  whilst  not  nnfrequently  the  patellar 
reflex  maybe  increased.  In  extensive  cerebral  afl'ections  accompanied  by  coma  the 
reflexes  are  absent  on  both  sides,  including  of  course  those  of  the  anus  and  bladder 
{O.  Rosenhaeh). 


[Horsley  iincls  tliat  in  the  deepest  narcosis  i)rodnced  l>y  nitrous  oxide  gas  tlie  supcrlieial  rellcxes 
plantar,  conjunctival)  are  abolished,  while  the  deep  (knee-jerk)  remain.  Anaimia  of  the 
lunibar  enhargeinent  (compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta)  causes  ilisappearances  of  both  reflexes 
(y  rew«).  Chlorofonu  and  asphyxia  abolish  the  deep  as  well  as  the  stiiierlicial  reflexes.  Horsley 
regards  the  so-called  deep  reflex  or  knee-jerk  not  as  depending  on  a centre  in  the  cord,  but  the 
conti  action  of  the  rectus  femoris  is  due  to  local  irritation  of  the  muscle  from  sudden  elouffa- 
tion.  " 


Deep  or  so-called  Tendon  Keflexes.— Under  pathological  conditions,  special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  so-called  'tendon  reflexes  [or  better  still,  tendon 
reactions],  which  depend  upon  the  fact  that  a blotv  upon  a tendon  {e.g.,  the 
quadriceps  femoris,  tendo  Achillis,  &c.)  discharges  a contraction  of  the  correspond- 
ing muscle  {Westphal,  Erh,  1875).  The  patellar  tendon  reflex  [also  called  “knee 
phenomenon”]  or  simply  “knee  reflex”  or  “knee-jerk,”  is  invariably  absent  in 
cases  of  ataxic  tabes  dorsalis,  while  in  spastic  spinal  paralysis  it  is  abnormally 
strong  and  extensive  {Erh).  [The  “knee-jerk”  is  elicited  by  percussing  the 
liganientum  patellje,  and  is  due  to  a single  spasm  of  the  rectus.  The  latent  period 
is  0'03  to  0’04  second,  and  it  is  argued  by  Waller  and  others  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
this  reaction  is  subserved  by  a, spinal  nervous  arc,  Avhile  admitting  the  effect  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  modifying  the  response  of  the  muscle.]  Section  of  the  motor 
nerves  abolishes  the  patellar  phenomenon  in  rabbits  {ScJmltze),  and  so  does  section 
of  the  cord  opposite  the  5th  and  6th  lumbar  Amrtebrae  {Tschirjew).  Landois  finds 
that  in  his  OAvn  person  the  contraction  occurs  0'048  second  after  the  bloAv  upon 
the  liganientum  patellfe.  According  to  Waller,  the  patellar  reflex  and  the  tendo 
Achillis  reflex  occur  0’03  to  0'04  second,  and  according  to  Eulenburg,  0'032  second 
after  the  bloiv.  According  to  Westidial,  these  phenomena  are  not  simple  reflex 
processes,  but  complex  conditions  intimately  dependent  upon  the  muscle  tonus,  so 
that  Avhen  the  tonus  of  the  quadriceps  femoris  is  diminished,  the  phenomenon  is 
abolished.  In  order  that  the  phenomenon  may  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
outer  part  of  the  posterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord  remain  intact  ( Westphal). 
[The  knee-jerk  can  be  increased  or  reinforced  by  volitional  acts  directed  to  other 
parts  of  the  body,  e.g.,  by  exercising  A^oluntary  pressure  Avith  the  hand  {Jendrdssik) 
extremely  prolonged  contractions  and  high  tension  enfeeble  it.]  [A  “ jaAA'’-jerk  ” 
is  obtained  by  suddenly  depressing  the  loAver  jaAv  {Goivers,  Beevor,  a7id  De  Watte- 
ville),  and  the  last  obser\xr  finds  that  the  latent  period  is  0'02  second,  and  if  this 
be  the  case,  it  is  an  argument  against  these  so-called  “ tendon  reflexes  ” being  true 
reflexes,  and  that  they  are  direct  contractions  of  the  muscles  due  to  sudden  stimu- 
lation by  extension.] 

[Method. — The  knee-jerk  is  easily  elicited  by  striking  the  patellar  tendon  Avith 
the  edge  of  the  hand  or  a percussion-hammer  Avhen  the  leg  is  semi-flexed,  as  Avhen 
the  legs  are  hanging  over  the  edge  of  a table  or  AAdien  one  leg  is  crossed  over  the 
other.  It  is  almost  invariably  present  in  health,  but  it  becomes  greatly  exaggerated 
in  descending  degeneration  of  the  lateral  columns  and  lateral  sclerosis.] 

[Ankle  clonus  is  another  tendon  reflex,  and  it  is  never  present  in  health.  If  the 
leg  be  nearly  extended,  and  pressure  made  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot  so  as  suddenly 
to  flex  the  foot  at  the  ankle,  a series  of  (5  to  / joer  second)  rhythmical  conti  actions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  takes  place.  GoAvers  describes  a modification  eheited  by 
tapping  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  leg,  the  “front-top  c.ontraction.  Ankle 
clonus  is  excessive  in  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns  and  spastic  paialj^sis.] 
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rin  “ankle  clonus”  excited  by  siuldon  i>a.ssive  Ilexion  of  the  foot,  tlicre  is  a multiple  spasni 
of  the  frastrocnemius.  Here  also  the  latent  jioriod  is  about  0'03  to  0’04  second  and  the 
8 to  id’iior  .second.  This  short  latent  period  has  led  some  observers  to  doubt  tlie  essentially 

""wiSfArajJ  abou^^^^^^^  (§  374),  there  is  first  of  all  a temporary  increase  of  the  rellexcs  ; 

ill  the  first  sleep  the  rcllexes  are  diminished,  and  the  pupils  are  contracted.  In  deep  sleep 

abdominal  creinasterie,  and  patellar  redexes  are  absent ; whilc^tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet  and 
the  nose  only  acts  when  the  stimulus  is  of  a certain  intensity.  In  narcosis,  c.r/.,  eh lorofoim  01 
morphia,  the  abdominal,  then  the  conjunctival  and  patellar  reflexes  disappear  ; la.stly,  the  pupils 

the  reflex  activity  usually  indicates  an  increase  of  the  excitability  cd 
tiie  reflex  centre,  although  an  abnormal  sensibility  of  the  afferent  nerve  may  be  the  cause.  As 
the  harmonious  equilibrium  of  tlie  voluntary  movements  is  largely  dependent  upon  and  regulated 
liv  the  reflexes  it  is  evident  that  in  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  there  are  frequent  disturbances 
of  the  voluntary  movements,  c.g.,  the  characteristic  disturbance  of  motion  in  attempting  to 
walk,  and  in  grasping  movements  exhibited  by  persons  suffering  from  ataxic  tabes  dorsalis  Lol- 
as it  is  more  generally  called,  locomotor  citaxi(t\. 

[The  organic  reflexes  include  a consideration  of  the  acts  of  micturition,  erection, 
ejaculation,  deftecation,  and  those  connected  with  the  motor  and  secretory  digestive 
processes,  respiration,  and  circulation.] 


362.  CENTRES  IN  THE  SPINAL  CORD.  Centres  (a])aljle  of  lieing 
excited  reflexly,  and  which  can  liring  ahout  the  discharge  of  certain  coiiiLilicated, 
yet  yvell-eo-ordinated  motor  acts  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  s]hnal  cord.  They 
still  retain  their  activity  after  the  spinal  cord  is  separated  from  the  medulla 
oblongata;  further,  those  centres  lying  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  still 
retain  their  activity  after  being  separated  from  the  higher  centres,  Imt  in  the  normal 
intact  body  they  are  subjected  to  the  control  of  higher  reflex  centres  in  the  medulla 
oUongata.  Hence,  we  may  speak  of  them  as  subordinate  sjiinal  centres.  The 
cerebrum  also,  partly  by  the  production  of  L'erceptions,  and  partly  as  the  organ  of 
volition,  can  e.xcite  or  suppress  the  action  of  certain  of  these  subordinate  spinal 
centres.  [For  the  significance  of  the  term  “Centre,”  see  p.  763.] 

1.  The  cilio-spinal  centre  connected  with  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  lies  in 
the  lower  cervical  part  of  the  cord,  and  extends  downwards  to  the  region  of  the  1st 
to  the  3rd  dorsal  vertebra.  It  is  excited  by  diminution  of  light ; both  pupils  always 
react  simultaneously,  when  one  retina  is  shaded.  Unilateral  extirpation  of  this  part 
of  the  spinal  cord  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil  on  the  same  side.  The.  motor 
fibres  pass  out  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  two  lower  cervical  and  two  upi)cr  dorsal 
nerves  into  the  cervical  sympathetic  (§  392).  Even  the  idea  of  darkne.ss  may  some- 
times, though  rarely,  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil  [Budge). 

In  goats  and  cats,  -tliis  centro,  even  after  being  separated  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  can  be 
excited  directly  by  dyspnceic  blood,  and  also  reflexly  by  the  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves,  c.g., 
the  median,  especially  when  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  cord  is  increased  by  the  action 
of  strychnin  or  atropin  {Luchsi/i-gcr).  For  the  dilator  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  see 
§ 367,  8. 

2.  The  ano-spinal  centre,  or  centre  controlling  the  act  of  defaecation.  The 
afterent  nerves  lie  in  the  hremorrhoidal  and  inferior  mesenteric  plexuses,  the  centre 
at  the  oth  (dog)  or  6tli  to'  7tli  (rabbit)  lumbar  A’ertebra;  the  efferent  fibres  arise 
from  the  pudendal  plexus  and  ]>ass  to  the  sphincter  muscles.  For  the  relation  of 
this  centre  to  the  cerebrum  se(!  § 160.  After  section  of  the  spinal  cord  [in  dogs], 
Goltz  observed  that  the  siahincter  contracted  rh_ythmically  ULion  the  finger  intro- 
duced into  the  anus  ; the  co-ordinated  activitj’-  of  the  centre  therefore  would  seem 
to  be  jiossible  only  when  the  centre  remains  in  connection  with  the  brain. 

3.  Ihe  vesico-spinal  centre  for  regulating  micturition,  or  1 bulge’s  vesico-spinal 
centre.  The  centre  for  the  sphincter  muscle  lies  at  the  5th  (dog)  or  the  7th  (rabbit) 
lumbar  vertebra,  and  that  for  the  muscles  of  the  bladder  somewliat  higher.  The 
centre  acts  only  in  a properly  co-ordinated  wav  in  connection  with  the  brain 
(§  280). 
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4.  llip  erection  centre  also  lies  in  ilic.  lumliar  region  43G).  Tlie  afferent 
nen^s  arc  thc  sensory  nerves  of  the,  penis;  tl.e  efferent  nerves  for  tl,o  deep  artery 
o^  the  penis  are  the,  vaso-dilator  nerves,  arising  f,on.  the  1st  to  3rd  sacral  nerves 
01  Lekhards  nervi  erigentes-while  the  motor  nerves  for  tl.e  ischio-eavernosu.s 
and.  eei.  transv.'rse  i.erineal  nn.se, les  ai-ise  from  the  3rd  to  4th  sacral  nerves  (S  3.oG) 

he  latter  may  also  he  excited  vol.n.tarily,  the  forn.er  also  partly  by  the  biSii  bv 
(lireetn.g  the  attent.o.i  to  the,  sexual  activity.  Eckhard  observed  erection  to  take 
place  alter  stimulation  of  the  higl.e.'  regions  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  Avell  as  of  the 
pons  and  crura  cerebri. 

5.  The  ejaculation  centre.  The  afferent  nerve  is  the  dor.sal  of  the  penis  the 
centre  (Ludge  s gemto-spinal  centre)  lies  at  the  4th  lumbar  vertel.ra  (rabbit)  tin* 
motor  fibres  of  the  vas  deferens  arise  from  the  4tb  and  5th  lumbar  nerve.s,  vhich 
pa.ss  into  the  synii.atlietic,  and  from  thence  to  the  vas  deferens.  The  motor  fibres 
for  the  bulbo-cavernosus  muscle,  Avliicb  ejects  the  semen  from  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra,  lie  in  the  3rd  and  4tli  sacral  nerves  (perineal). 

G.  The  parturition  centre  lies  at  the  Island  2nd  lumbar  vertebra  (§  453) ; the 
aflercnt  fibres  come  from  the  uterine  plexus,  to  which  also  the  motor  fibres  proceed 
{Kornev).  (Toltzand  hreu.sberg  observed  that  a bitch  l.ecame  pregnant  after  its 
sj.inal  cord  Avas  divided  at  the  1st  lumbar  A'ertebra. 


7.  Vaso-inotor  Centres. — Both  A-a.so-motor  and  vaso-dilator  centres  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Avhole  spinal  axi.s.  To  them  belongs  the  centre  for  the 
rpJeen,  Avhich  in  the  dog  is  opposite  the,  1 st  to  4th  cervical  vertebi’c^  {Bulgal).  They 
can  be  excited  rctlexl}',  but  they  are  also  controlled  by  the  dominating  centre  in 
the  medulla  obloiij^ata  (§  371).  Psychical  disturbance  (cerebrum)  influences  them 
(ii  377). 

[8.  Perhaps  there  are  vaso-dilator  centres  (§  372).] 

9.  The  sweat  centre  is  perhaps  distiabuted  similarlv  to  the  Aunso-motor  centre, 

(§  288).  . * 

The  reflex  movements  (liscl.a.’ge(l  from  tl.ese  centres  are  orderly  co-ordinated  reflexes,  and 
may  tlins  he  co.npared  to  the  orderly  .'eflexes  of  the  trunk  and  ext.-e.nities. 

Muscle  Tonus. — Formerly  functions  Averc  ascribed  to  the  spinal  cord,  one  of  these 

being  that  it  caused  a moderate  active  tension  of  the  muscles — a condition  that  was  tcr.ned 
muscle  tone,  or  tonus.  The  existence  of  tonus  i.i  a striped  muscle  was  thought  to  be  p.-OA'cd  by 
the  fact  that,  Avheu  such  a n.uscle  Avas  divided,  its  ends  retracted.  This  is  due  merely  to  tl.e 
fact  that  all  the  muscles  a.'e  stretched  slightly  beyond  their  normal  length  (§  301).  Eat.. 
paralysed  .nuscles,  Avhich  have  lost  their  muscular  tone,  shoAV  the  same  phenome.ion. 
Formerl}'  the  stronger  contractio.i  of  certai.i  muscle.s,  after  paralysis  of  their  antago.iists,  and 
the  reti'actio.i  of  the  facial  muscles  to  the  sound  side,  after  pa.'alysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  Averc 
also  regarded  as  due  to  tonus.  Tl.is  result  is  due  to  the  hict  that,  during  the  activity  of  the. 
i.itact  mnscle,  tl.e  other  o.ies  have  not  snflicient  poAver  to  restore  tl.e  parts  to  their  normal 
media.i  position.  The  folloAvi.ig  experi.ncnt  of  Auerbach  and  Heidenhaiu  is  against  the 
assumption  of  a tonic  contraction  : — If  the  muscles  of  the  leg  of  a decapitated  frog  be  stretched, 
it  is  found  that  they  do  not  elongate  after  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  or  after  it  is  paralysed  by 
touching  it  Avith  ammonia  or  carbolic  acid. 

Reflex  Tonus. — If,  hoAvever,  a decapitated  frog  be  suspe.ided  in  an  abnormal  position,  Ave 
observe,  after  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  or  the  posterior  nerve-roots  on  o..e  side,  that  the 
leg  on  that  side  hangs  limp,  Avhile  the  leg  on  the  sound  side  is  slightly  retracted.  The  .sensor}' 
.lerves  of  the  latter  are  slightly  and  conti.iually  stimulated  by  the  Aveight  of  the  limb,  so  that 
a slight  reflex  retraction  of  the  leg  takes  place,  Avhich  disappears  as  soon  as  the  sensory  neiu'es 
of  the  leg  are  divided.  If  Ave  choose  to  call  this  slight  retraction  tonus,  then  it  is  a reflex  tonus 
{Brondejeest).  (See  the  experi.ne.its  of  Harless,  C.  Ludwig,  and  Cyon — § 355.) 


363.  EXCITABILITY  OF  THE  SPINAL  COED.— Even  at  the  present 
time  observei’-s  are  by  no  means  agreed  Avlietlier  the  spinal  cord,  like  peripheral 
nerves,  is  excitable,  or  Avhether  it  is  distinguished  by  the  remarkable  peculiarity  that 
most  of  its  conducting  paths  and  ganglia  do  not  react  to  direct  electrical  and 
^ mechanical  stimuli. 

It  is  contended  by  some  observers  that  if  stimuli  be  cautiously  applied  either  to  Avhite  or 
grey  matter,  there  is  neither  movement  nor  sensation  {Van  Been  (1841),  Broten  Segiiard).  Ca.'c 
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innst  l.e  taken  not  to  stimulate  tl.e  roots  of  the  nerves  as  these  ^ 

stiinnli  anil  thus  may  dve  rise  to  movements  or  sensations.  As  tlie  sinnal  cout  cominces  to 

the  l.rain  impul-ses  eominunicatc.l  to  it  from  the  stimulated  P^jiterior 

respond  to  stimuli  which  produce  sensations,  Schdl  has  applici  to  it  ° J"'"  ,, 

Further,  as  the  cord  can  conduct  both  voluntary  and  rellcx  motor 

itself  being  allecled  by  motor  impulses  applied  to  it  directly,  he  calls  it  kmesodic. 


iSoliiirs  vicnvs  cave  cO.s  follows : — . <.  i i 

1.  In  the  posterior  columns  the  sensory  root-fibres  of  the  posterior  root  'wliicli 

traverse  these  cohnnns  give  rise  to  p<ainfnl  impressions,  hut  the  proper  paths  of 
the  jiosterior  columns  themselves  do  not  do  so.  The  proof  that  stimnhation  of  the 
posterior  column  produces  sensoiy  impressions,  he  finds  in  the  fact  that  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  occurred  with  every  stimulation  (§  292).  Removal  of  the  posterior 
column  produces  aiuesthosia  (loss  of  tactile  sensation).  Algesi.a  [or  the  sensation 
of  jiaiii]  remains  intact,  although  at  first  there  may  even  he  hyperalgesia. 

2.  The  anterior  colmmis  .are  non-excitahle,  cus  long  as  the  stimuli  are  applied 
only  to  the  proper  jiaths  of  this  colimiii,  hut  movements  may  follow,  hoth  in  striped 
ami  non-striped  muscle,  either  when  the  anterior  nerve-roots  are  stiundated,  or 
when,  hj''  the  esccapc  of  the  current,  the  posterior  columns  are  affected,  wherehy 
reflex  movements  are  produced. 

According  to  Scldif,  therefore,  all  the  phenomena  of  irritation,  winch  occur  when  an  nninjnred 
cord  is  stimulated  (spasms,  contracture),  are  caused  either  by  simultaneous  stimulation  of  the 
anterior  roots,  or  are  reflexes  from  tlic  posterior  columns  alone,  or  simultaneously  from  the 
posterior  columns  and  the  posterior  roots.  Diseases  afl'ecting  only  the  anterior  and  lateral 
columns  alone  never  produce  symptoms  of  irritation,  hut  always  of  paralysis.  In  complete 
anaesthesia  and  apncca,  every  form  of  stimulus  is  rpiite  inactive.  According  to  SchilFs  view,  all 
centres,  both  spinal  and  cerebral,  are  inexcitable  by  artificial  means. 

Direct  Excitability. — Many  observers,  however,  oppose  these  views,  and  contend  that  the 
spinal  cord  is  excitable  to  direct  stimulation.  Tick  observed  movements  to  take  place  when 
he  stimulated  the  white  columns  of  the  cord  of  a frog,  isolated  for  a long  distance  so  as  to  avoid 
the  escape  of  the  stimulating  currents.  Sirotinin,  also,  who  stimulated  the  transverse  section 
of  the  frog’s  cord  from  point  to  point,  obtained  contraction  of  the  muscles  both  liy  mechanical 
and  electrical  stinndi.  Biedermann  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  : — The  transverse 
section  of  a motor  nerve  is  most  excitable.  Weak  stimuli  (descending  opening  shocks)  excite 
the  cut  surface  of  the  transversely  divided  spinal  cord,  but  do  not  act  when  applied  further 
down.  Luchsingcr  asserts  that,  after  dipping  the  anterior  part  of  a beheaded  snake  into  warm 
water,  the  reflex  movements  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  are  abolished,  while  the  direct  excita- 
bility remains. 


3.  Excitability  of  the  Vaso-motors. — The  vaso-constrictor  nerve.s,  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  A^aso-motor  centre  and  run  doAvnward.s  in  tlie  lateral  columns  of  the 
cord,  are  excitable  by  all  stimuli  along  their  Avholc  course ; direct  stimulation  of 
any  transverse  section  of  the  cord  constricts  all  the  blood-vessels  below  the  point 
of  section  (G.  Ltidwig  and  Tliiry).  In  the  same  Avay,  the  fibres  Avhich  ascend  in 
the  cord,  and  increase  the  action  of  the  A^aso-motor  centre — fibres — are  also 
excitable  {C.  Ludivig  and  Dittmar — § 364,  10).  Stimulation  of  these  fibres, 
altliough  it  affects  the  vaso-motor  centre  reflexly,  docs  not  cause  sensation. 

4.  Chemical  stimuli,  such  as  the  apjilication  of  common  salt,  or  Avetting  the 
cut^ surface  Avith  blood,  appear  to  excite  the  spinal  cord. 

5.  The  motor  centres  are  directly  excited  by  (1)  blood  heated  above  40°  G., 
or  (2)  by  asphyxiated  blood,  or  by  sudden  and  complete  anaemia  of  the  cord  pro- 
duced by  ligature  of  the  aorta  (Sigm.  Mayer) ; and  (3)  also  by  certain  poisons — 
picrotoxin,  nicotin,  and  compounds  of  barium  {Luchsinger). 


Drugs  —In  experiments  of  tliis  kiml,  the  spinal  cord  ought  to  be 
nr  11  4-*  *V  ^"’®*^ty  hours  before  the  exiieriment  is  begun.  It  is 

^ l>o«terior  roots  beforehand  to  avoid  reflex  movements.  If,  in  a cat  thus 
nnrl  U^pumct  producecl,  or  its  blood  overheated^  then  simsms^  contraciio)i  of  the  vc^sels^ 

\\\p  hlnrhl^l^^  occur  111  the  hind  limbs,  together  Avitli  evacuation  of  the  contents  of 

nnf  ' wliilo  tliere  aro  movements  of  the  uterus  and  the  vas  deferens.  Some 

lorsons  act  m a similar  manner.  In  animals  with  the  medulla  oblongata  divided,  rhythmical 
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I'cspiraloiy  inovcmeiits  may  be  procliiccil  if  the  spinal  cord  ba.s  been  iirevionsly  rendered  verv 
sensitive  by  strychnin  or  overheated  blood  {P.  v.  Jiokitansky,  v.  Schrof—%  368).  ^ 

llic  gaiiglion-cclls  of  tlie  anterior  cornu  can  lie  excited  mechanically  {Birge), 
and,  according  to  Eiedennann,  the  grey  matter  also  responds  to  electrical  stinudi. 

Hypersesthesia. — After  unilateral  section  of  the  cord,  or  even  only  of  the 
]iosterior  or  lateral  columns,  there  is  hypercadUesia  on  the  same  side  below  the 
point  of  section  {Fodera,  1823,  and  others),  so  that  rabbits  shriek  on  the  slightest 
touch,  riic  phenomenon  may  last  for  three  weeks,  and  then  give  place  to  normal 
or  sub-normal  excitability.  On  the  sound  side  the  sensibility  remains  permanently 
diminished.  A similar  result  has  been  oliserved  in  cases  of  injury  in  man.  An 
analogous  phenomenon,  or  a tendency  to  contraction  in  the  muscles  below  the 
section  (hyperkinesia),  has  bceai  observed  by  Brown-Sequard  after  section  of  the 
anterior  columns. 


Sudden  and  complete  aiuemia  (by  occluding  the  abdominal  aorta  in  the  dog)  causes  at  first 
.spasms  (20  seconds),  then  ])aralysis  (1  min.),  then  loss  of  response  to  sensory  (2  mins. ),  and  lastly 
complete  loss  of  sensibility  (3  mins.)  {Fredcricq). 

The  excitability  of  the  cord  is  intimately  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  the 
normal  circulation,  for  ligature  of  the  abdominal  aorta  rapidly  paralyses  the  lower 
extremities  (Sfe7isoii,  16G7),  due  to  ansemia  of  the  cord  (Schifej').  After  a time 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerve.s,  and  the  anfe.mic  part  of  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cord,  undergo  degeneration. 

364.  THE  CONDUCTING  PATHS  IN  THE  SPINAL  CORD.— [Posterior 
Root. — (a)  The  inner  part,  or  intemal  radicular  fasciculus  is  supposed  to  convey 
the  impressions  from  tendons  and  those  for  touch  and  locality.  When  the  postero- 
external column  is  diseased,  as  in  locomotor  ataxia,  the  deep  reflexes,  especially  the 
patellar  tendon  jerk,  arc  enfeebled,  or  it  may  be  aboli.shed,  while  the  implication 
of  the  fibres  of  the  internal  fasciculus  gives  rise  to  severe  pain,  (h)  The  outer 
radicular  fibres  enter  the  grey  matter  of  the  posterior  horn,  and  are  supposed  to 
convey  the  impressions  for  cutaneous  reflexes  and  temperature,  (c)  The  central 
fibres  pass  directly  into  the  grey  matter,  and  are  supposed  to  conduct  painful 
impres.sions  into  the  grey  matter  (fig.  543).] 

1.  Localised  tactile  sensations  (temperature,  pressure,  and  the  muscular  sense 
impressions)  are  conducted  upwards  through  the  posterior  roots  of  the  ganglia  of 
the  posterior  cornu,  and  lastly  into  the  po.sterior  column  of  the  .same  side. 

In  man,  the  conducting  path  from  tlie  legs  runs  in  Gob’s  column,  wliile  those  for  the  arm 
run  in  the  ground- bun  die  (Hg.  553)  {Flechsig).  In  rabbits,  the  path  of  localised  tactile  iinjircs- 
sions  lies  in  the  lower  dorsal  region  in  the  lateral  columns  {Ludwig  and  WoroscMloff,  0 It  and 
Meade- Smith). 

Anaesthesia. — Section  of  individual  parts  of  the  lateral  columns  abolishes  the  sensibility  for 
the  parts  of  the  skin  connected  with  the  ]>art  destroyed,  while  total  section  produces  the  same 
result  for  the  whole  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  below  the  section.  The  condition  where 
tactile  and  muscular  sensibility  is  lost  is  known  as  anccslhesia. 

2.  Localised  voluntary  movements  in  man  are  conducted  on  the  .same  side 
through  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns  (§§  358  and  365),  in  the  parts  known  as 
the  pyi’amidal  tracts.  The  impulses  then  pass  into  the  cells  of  the  anterior  cornu, 
and  thence  to  the  corresponding  anterior  nerve-roots  to  the  muscles.  The  exact 
section  experiments  of  Ludwig  and  Woroschiloff  showed  that,  in  tire  lower  dorsal 
region  of  the  rabbit,  these  paths  were  confined  to  the  lateral  columns.  Every 
motor  nerve-fibre  is  connected  with  a nerve-cell  in  the  anterior  horn  of  the  frogs 
sirinal  cord  {Gaide  tmcl  IHrge).  Section  of  one  lateral  column  abolishes  voluntary 
movement  in  the  corresponding  individual  muscles  below  the  point  of  section.  It 
is  obvious,  from  the  conduction  in  1 and  2,  that  the  lateral  columns  must  increase 
in  thickness  and  number  of  fibres  from  below  upwards  {Sidling,  Moro.Hchdnff)  [see 
fig.  536]. 
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‘I  Tactile  reflexes  (extensive  ami  co-ordinated),  idie  fiincs  enter  l)y  tin. 
posterl? root  n 1 prm.cal  to  the  posterior  cornn.  The  gronps  of  ganghomc  cells 
v"Lh  eonS  Urn  co-ordinate.!  rellexes,  are  connected  together  hy  fdn-es  - -h  run 
in  the  antcri..r  tracts,  the  anterior  ground  hundle,  and  (!) 

(p.  779).  The  libres  for  the  muscles  v’hich  are  contracted  pass  fiom  t 
ganglia  outwards  tlu'ough  tlic  anterior  roots. 

In  ataxic  tabes  dorealis,  or  locomotor  ataxia,  there  is  a degeneration  of  the  posterior  cohunns, 
cliaraoSlT'  inotoi  ,U>tu,ta.,co.  The  vo}>mtary  .no.ome.il,  <»n  he  ‘ 

full  and  normal  vi"mir,  hut  the  finer  harmonious  adjustments  are  wanting  or  inipaned,  both  in 
hlteX^  amf  exiiit  ’These  depend  in  part  upon  the  normal  existence  of  tactile  /muscular 
imnre.ssLis  whose  channels  lie  in  the  iiosterior  columns.  After  degeneration  of  the  lattci, 
there  is  not’ only  aiuesthesia,  but  also  a disturbance  in  the  discharge  of  tactile  reflexes,  for  which 
the  centripetal  arc  is  interrupted.  But  a simultaneous  lesion  of  the  sensory  nerves  alone  may 
in  a similar  manner  materially  influence  the  harmony  of  the  movements,  owing  to  the  analgesia 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  pathic  reflexes  (§  355).  As  the  libres  of  the  posteiioi  loot  tiavei.se 
the  white  poyerior  columns,  we  can  account  tor  the  disturbances  of  sensation  which  chaiacteiise 
the  degenerations  of  these  parts  [Charcot  and  Pierret).  But  even  the  posterior  roots  themselves 
may  undergo  degeneration,  and  this  may  also  give  rise  to  disturbances  of  sensation  (p.  /54). 
The  sensory  disturbances  usually  consist  in  an  abnormal  increase  of  the  tactile  or  painlul  sensa- 
tions, with  lightning  pains  shooting  down  the  limbs,  and  this  condition  may  lead  to  one 
where  the  tactile  and  painful  sensations  arc  abolished.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  stimu- 
lation of  the  posterior  columns,  the  tactile  sensibility  is  altered,  giving  rise  to  the  sensation  of 
formication,  or  a feeling  of  constriction  [“girdle  sensation”].  The  conduction  of  sensory 
impressions  is  often  sloiued  (§  337).  The  sensibility  of  the  muscles,  joints,  and  internal  parts 

is  Q.ltGl’6(3.. 

The  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  is  largely  guided  by  the  impulses  which  travel  inwards 
to  the  co-ordinating  centres  through  the  sensory  nerves,  special  and  general,  deep  and  super- 
ficial. In  many  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia,  if  the  patient  place  his  feet  close  together  and  close 
his  eyes,  he  sways  from  side  to  side,  and  may  fall  over,  because  by  cutting  off  the  guiding 
sensations  obtained  throiigli  the  optic  nerve,  the  other  eufeebled  impulses  obtained  from  the 
skin  and  the  deeper  structures  are  too  feeble  to  excite  proper  co-ordination. 


4.  The  inhibition  of  tactile  reflexes  occurs  through  the  anterior  columns  (?) ; 
the  impulses  pass  from  the  anterior  column  at  the  corresponding  level  into  the 
grey  matter,  where  they  form  connections  with  the  reflex  conducting  apparatus. 

h.  Tlie  conduction  of  painful  impressions  occurs  through  the  posterior  roots, 
and  thence  tli rough  the  whole  of  the  grey  matter.  There  is  a partial  decussation 
of  these  impulses  in  the  cord,  the  conducting  fibres  passing  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  The  further  course  of  these  fibres  to  the  brain  is  given  in  § 365. 


If  all  the  grey  matter  be  divided,  c.xcept  a small  connecting  portion,  this  is  .siiflicient  to 
conduct  painful  impressions.  Iii  this  case,  however,  the  conduction  is  slower  [Schif).  Only 
when  ttic  grey  matter  is  completely  divided  is  the  conduction  of  painful  impressions  from  below 
completely  interrupted.  This  gives  rise  to  the  condition  of  analgesia,  in  which,  when  the 
posterior  columns  are  still  intact,  tactile  impressions  are  still  conducted.  This  condition  is 
sometimes  observed  in  man  during  incomplete  narcosis  from  chloroform  and  morphia  ( T/ue?'sc/i). 
Those  poisons  act  sooner  on  the  nerves  which  administer  to  painful  sensations  than  on  those 
for  tactile  impressions,  so  that  the  person  operated  on  is  conscious  of  the  contact  of  a knife,  but 
■not  of  the  painful  sensations  caused  by  the  knife  dividing  the  parts.  As  painful  impressions 
are  conducted  by  the  whole  of  the  grey  matter,  and  as  the  impressions  are  more  powerful  the 
stronger  the  painful  impression,  we  may  thus  explain  the  so-called  irradiation  of  painful 
impressions.  During  violent  pain,  the  pain  seems  to  extend  to  wide  areas  ; thus,  in  violent 
toothache,  proceeding  from  a particular  tooth,  the  pain  may  be  felt  in  the  whole  jaw,  or  it  may 
be  over  one  side  of  the  head. 

According  to  Bechterew,  the  paths  for  the  conduction  of  painful  impressions  lie  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  lateral  column  (dog,  rabbit). 

The  experiments  of  Weiss  on  dogs,  by  dividing  the  lateral  coluniu  at  the  limit  of  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  regions,  showed  that  each  lateral  column  contains  sensory  fibres  for  5o<7i  siiles.  The 
chief  mass  of  the  motor  fibres  remains  on  the  same  side.  Section  of  both  lateral  columns 
abolishes  com|)letely  sensibility  and  motility  on  both  sides.  The  anterior  columns  and  the  grey 
matter  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  these. 


6.  Tlic  coiuluctiou  of  spasmodic,  involuntary,  inco-ordinated  movements  takes 
place  tlu’ougli  tlie  grey  matter,  and  from  tire  latter  through  the  anterior  roots. 
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Tl/n  poisoning  witli  stryclinin,  iirfuinic  poisoning,  ami  tetanus  (S  360  II  ) 

c oininuiucatul  tluougli  the  whole  ot  the  grey  matter.  ” ’ 

7 Tlio  comluctioii  of  extensive  reflex  spasms  takes  place  from  tlie  posterior 
roots,  aiul  then  to  the  colls  of  the  anterior  cornu,  above  and  below  the  ])lane  of 
tlie  oiitcrmg  impulse  (fig.  458),  and,  lastly,  into  the  anterior  roots,  under  the 
conditions  already  referred  to  in  § 360,  .1 1. 

8.  Ihe  inliibition  of  patliic  reflexes  occurs  through  the  anterior  columns 
dou  awards,  and  then  into  the  grey  matter  to  the  connecting  channels  of  the  reflex 
organ,  into  which  it  introduces  resistance. 

9.  The  vaso-motor  fibres  run  in  the  lateral  columns  {Dittmar),  and,  after  they 
ha\e  passed  into  the  ganglia  of  the  grey  matter  at  the  corresponding  level,  they 
leave  the  spinal  cord  by  the  anterior  roots.  They  reach  the  muscles  of  the  hlood- 
■\  essels  either  through  the  jiaths  of  the  spinal  nerves,  or  they  pass  through  the  rami 
coiiiniiiuicantes  into  the  sympathetic,  and  thence  into  the  visceral  plexuses 
(§  356). 


Sectaon  ot  the  spinal  cord  paralyses  all  the  vaso-motor  nerves  below  the  point  of  section  ; while 
stimulation  of  tlie  peripheral  end  of  the  spinal  cord  causes  contraction  of  all  these  vessels.  [Ott’s 
experiments  on  cats  show  that  the  vaso-motor  fibres  run  in  the  lateral  columns,  and  that  they 
as  well  as  the  sudorific  nerves  decussate  in  the  cord.] 

10.  Pressor  fibres  enter  in  the  posterior  roots,  run  upwards  in  the  lateral  columns, 
and  undergo  an  incomplete  decussation  {Ludidg  and  Miescher). 

They  ultimately  terminate  in  the  dominatmxj  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  which 
they  excite  rellexiy.  Similarly,  fibres  must  pass  upwards  in  the  spinal  cord,  but  we 

know  nothing  as  to  their  course. 

11.  From  the  respu’atory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  respii’atory  nerves 
run  downwards  in  the  lateral  columns  on  the  same  side,  and  after  forming  connec- 
tions with  the  ganglia  of  the  grey  matter  pass  through  the  anterior  roots  into  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  respiratory  muscles  (Schif). 

Unilateral,  or  total  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  higher  up  it  is  done,  accordingly 
paralyses  more  and  more  of  the  respiratory  nerves,  on  the  same  or  on  both  sides.  Section  of  the 
cord  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves  causes  death  in  some  animals,  owing  to  the  paralysis 
of  these  nerves  of  the  diaphragm  (§  113). 

In  pathological  cases,  in  degeneration  of,  or  direct  injury  to,  the  spinal  cord  or  its  individual 
parts,  we  must  be  careful  to  observe  whether  there  may  not  be  present  simultaneously  paralytic 
and  irritative  phenomena,  whereby  the  symptoms  are  obscured. 

Degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns  without  involving  the  posterior  root-fibres  causes  loss 
of  tactile  sensibility,  the  feeling  for  heat  remaining  intact.  Degeneration  of  the  nerve-cells  of 
the  anterior  cornu,  as  in  infantile  .spinal  paralysis,  causes  paraly.sis  of  the  motor  nerves  pro- 
ceeding from  them,  and  at  the  same  time  the  muscles  supplied  by  these  nerves  rapidly  undergo 
atropliy,  as  these  cells  are  the  trophic  centres  both  for  these  nerves  and  the  muscles  they 
supply.  Degeneration  of  the  posterior  cornu  causes  disturbance  of  the  cutaneous  .sensibility 
and  produces  trophic  changes  in  the  skin. 

If  tlie  abdominal  aorta  be  temporarily  closed  in  rabbits,  there  results  permanent  motor  and 
sensory  paralysis,  and  in  the  region  of  the  cord  reirdei’ed  anicmic  the  ganglion  cells  and  fibres 
of  the  anterior  cornu  undergo  degeneration  {Ehrlich,  Singer). 

[Complete  transverse  section  of  the  cord  results  immediately  in  complete 
paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation  in  all  the  parts  supplied  by  nerves  below  the  seat 
of  the  injury,  although  the  muscles  below  the  injury  retain  their  normal  trophic 
and  electrical  conditions.  There  is  a narrow  hypei’cesthctic  area  at  the  upper  limit 
of  the  paralysed  area,  and  when  this  occurs  in  the  dorsal  region  it  gives  rise  to  the 
feeling  of  a belt  tightly  drawn  round  the  waist,  or  the  “girdle  sensation.’  There 
is  also  vaso-motor  paralysis  Ijelow  the  lesion,  but  the  blood-vessels  soon  regain  their 
tone,  owing  to  the  subsidiary  vaso-motor  centres  in  the  cord.  Ihus  the  person 
has  no  voluntary  control  over  the  parts  supplied  by  nerves  coming  olf  below  the 
injury.  If  the  section  be  in  the  lower  dorsal  region,  the  processes  of  micturition 
and  defcBcation  cease  to  be  under  voluntary  control,  but  after  a time  these  acts 
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can  be  executed  reilexly.  The  remote  effects  come  on  much  later  and  are 
secondary  descending  degeneration  in  tlie  crossed  and  direct  pymnidtd  tracts  and 
ascending  degeneration  in  tlio  postero-internal  columns  (fig.  o58).  According  to 
the  seat  of  the  lesion,  the  functions  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  may  be  interfered 
with.  Injury  to  the  upper  cervical  region  sometimes  causes  hyperpyrexia.  Ut 
course  section  high  up  in  the  cervical  region  will  interfere  with  the  respiratory 
movements,  the  result  depending  on  the  level  at  Avhich  the  section  is  made.] 

[Unilateral  section  results  in  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion  in  the  muscles  of  tlie 
same  side  supplied  by  nerves  given  oil'  below  the  seat  of  the  injury,  although  the 
muscles  do  not  atrophy,  but  ivlien  secondary  descending  de- 
generation occurs  they  become  rigid,  and  exhibit  the  ordinary 
signs  of  contracture.'^  There  is  vaso-motor  paralysis  on  the 
same  side,  although  this  passes  off  beloiv  the  injury,  ivliile  the 
ordinary  and  muscular  sensibility  are  diminished  on  both 
sides  (fig.  662).  There  is  bilateral  antesthesia.  On  the 
opposite  side  there  is  total  anaesthesia  and  analgesia  beloiv  the 
lesion,  but  on  the  same  side  in  the  dorsal  region  there  is  a 
narroAv  circular  anaesthetic  zone  (fig.  562,  b),  corresponding 
to  the  sensory  nerve-fibres  destroyed  at  the  lei'el  of  the 
section.  The  sensory  nerves  decussate  shortly  after  they 
enter  the  cord,  hence  the  anaesthesia  on  the  opposite  side,  but 
they  do  not  cross  at  once,  but  run  obliquely  upivards  before 
they  enter  the  grey  matter  of  the  opposite  side,  so  that  a 
unilateral  section  Avill  involve  some  fibres  coming  from  the 
same  side,  and  hence  the  slightly  diminished  sensibility  in  a 
circular  area  on  the  same  side.  There  is  a narrow  hyperaes- 
thetic  area  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion,  at  the  upper  limit 
of  the  paralysed  cutaneous  area  (fig.  562,  c),  due  perhaps 
to  stimulation  of  the  cAit  ends  of  the  sensory  fibres  on  that 
side.  In  man  there  is  hyperaesthesia  (to  touch,  tickhng,  pain, 
heat,  and  cold)  on  the  parts  beloAV  the  lesion  on  the  same 
side,  but  the  cause  of  this  is  not  known.  The  remote  effects 
are  due  to  the  usual  descending  and  ascending  degeneration 
which  set  in.] 

[In  monkeys,  after  liemi-section  of  the  cord  in  the  dorsal  region, 
there  is  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion  and  retention  of  sensibility  with 
vaso-motor  paralysis  of  the  same  side,  and  retention  of  voluntary 
motion  Avitli.  anresthesia  and  analgesia  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
existence  of  hyperaesthesia  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  is  not  certain  in 
these  animals,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  it  in  man.  Ferrier  also  finds  (in  opposition  to  Browu- 
Sequard)  that  the  muscular  sense  is  paralysed,  as  well  as  all  other  forms  of  sensibility,  on  the 
.side  opposite  to  the  le.sion,  but  unimpaired  on  the  side  of  the  lesion.  The  muscular  sense 
in  fact,  is  entirely  separable  from  the  motor  innervation  of  muscle  (Ferrier).  The  power  of 
emptying  the  bladder  and  rectum  Avas  not  affected.] 


Fig.  562. 

Diagrammatic  repre- 
sentation of  a lesion 
of  the  left  half  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  the 
dorsal  region.  (a) 
oblique  lines,  motor 
and  vaso-motor  para- 
lysis ; (6,  d),  com- 
plete anaesthesia;  {a, 
c),  hyperesthesia  of 
the  skin. 


The  Brain. 

365.  GENERAL  SCHEMA  OF  THE  BRAIN. — In  an  organ  so  complicated  in 
its  structure  as  the  brain,  it  is  necessary  to  liave  a general  aucav  of  the  chief 
arrangements  of  its  individual  parts.^  Meynert  gave  a plan  of  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  this  organ,  and  although  this  plan  may  not  be  quite  correct,  still  it  is 
useful  111  the  study  of  brain  function.  The  average  weight  of  the  brain  is  in  man 
about  ldo8  grams,  and  in  Avoman  1220  grams  {Bischof). 
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[A  fspocial  layer  of  grey  matter  of  the  cerehriuu  is  placed  externally  and  spread 
as  a thin  coating  over  the  white  matter  or  centrum  ovale— which  lies  internally, 


ti&  ii  uuu  uuuuuy  iiiu  wiiu/i;  mciitur  vl  ucjutium  uvaxc — WJIICJI  lies  lliieiliaiiy, 

and  consists  of  nervo-fihres  or  the  white  matter.  That  part  lying  in  each  hemi- 
sphere is  the  centrum  scmi-ovale.  The  grey  matter  is  folded  into  gyri  or 
convulsions  separated  from  each  other  hy  fissures  or  sulci.  Some  of  the  latter 
are  very  marked,  and  serve  to  separate  adjacent  lobes,  while  the  lobes  themselves 
arc  further  subdivided  by  sulci  into  convolutions.  Tor  a description  of  the  lobes 

" ‘ Some  masses  of 


Fig.  563. 

Dissection  of  the  brain  from  above,  showing  the  lateral  3rd 
and  4th  ventricles,  with  the  basal  ganglia,  and  surrounding 
parts,  a,  knee  of  the  corpus  callosum  ; b,  anterior  part  ol 
the  right  corpus  striatum  ; h',  grey  matter  dissected  on  to 
show  white  libres  ; c,  points  to  toenia  semicirculans  ; d, 
optic  thalamus  ; e,  anterior  pillars  of  fornix,  with  5th  ven- 
tricle in  front  of  them,  between  the  two  laniime  ot  the 
septum  lucidum  ; /,  middle  or  soft  commissure  ; g,  3id 
ventricle  ; h,  i,  corpora  quadrigemina  ; Ic,  superior  cere- 
bellar peduncle  ; I,  hippocampus  major  ; m,  posterior  cornu 
of  lateral  ventricle  ; n,  eminentia  collaterahs  ; o,  4tli  ven- 
tricle ; p,  medulla  oblongata  ; s,  cerebellum,  with  r,  arbor 

vital. 


see  § 375. 
grey  matter  are  disposed  at 
tlie  base  of  the  brain,  form- 
ing the  corpus  striatum 
(projecting  into  the  lateral 
ventricles),  which  in  reality 
is  composed  of  two  parts,  the 
nucleus  caudatus  and  lenti- 
cular nucleus  (fig.  563,  h), 
the  optic  thalamus,  which 
lies  behind  the  former,  and 
bounds  the  3rd  ventricle  (fig. 
563,  d),  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemiiia  lying  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  crura  cerebri 
(hg.  563,  hi) ; Avithin  the 
tegmentum  of  the  crura 
cerebri  are  the  red  nucleus 
and  locus  niger  (fig.  628). 
Lastly,  there  is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cord  up  through  the 
medulla,  pons,  and  around 
the  iter,  forming  the  central 
grey  tube,  and  terminating 
anteriorly  at  the  tuber  cine- 
reuni.  These  various  parts 
are  connected  in  a variety  of 
Avays  Avith  each  other,  some 
by  transA'^erse  fibres  stretch- 
ing between  the  tAvo  sides 
of  the  brain,  Avhile  other 
longitudinal  filn'es  bring  the 
hinder  and  loAver  parts  into 
relation  Avith  the  fore  parts.] 
[Under  cover  of  the  occi- 
pital lobes,  but  connected 
Avith  the  cerebrum  in  front. 


and  the  spinal  cord  beloAv,  is 
Im  cerebellum  which  has  its  grey  matter  externally  and  its  white  core  inter- 
:!iuy  XhusT;  have  to  oonridot  c«oto-spinal  and  cerebollo-sinnol  conneefaons.] 

(Meynerf.  Projection  Sy»lema-p,.  ^ of  S f torolnlrtZ', 

iulci,  the  “ peripheral  giey  matter  (hg.  5 > )>  From  it  proceed  all  the 

from  the  presence  in  it  of  numerous  libres  coming  from  the 

110 tor  fibres  winch  are  excited  b>  the  ^ tpe  psychical  perception  of  ex- 

irgans  of  special  sense  and  sensory  oigans,  which  represented  ns  occurring 

enial  impi'cssions.  [In  fig.  564  the  of  the 

,car  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  is  more  probable  that  a huge 
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, • I'n  fid-  -IfiO  Some  of  the  sensory 

d»cus,.to  shortly  .to  U,.,  outer  the  “rf- “ “ 2']  ' 


V 

p 


Fig.  564. 

I,  Scheme  of  tlie  brain. — C,  <J,  cortex  cerebri  ; C.s,  corpus  striatum  ; NJ,  nucleus  lenti- 
cularis  ; T.o,  optic  thalamus  ; v,  corpora  (|uaclrigemina  ; P,  pedunculus  cerebri  ; H, 
tegmentum  ; and  2?,  crusta  ; 1,  1,  corona  racliata  of  the  corpus  striatum  ; 2,  2,  of  the  lenti- 
cular nucleus ; 3,  3,  of  the  optic  thalamus ; 4,  4,  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  ; 5,  pyramidal 
fibres  from  the  cortex  cerebri  {Flechsig) ; 6,  6,  fibres  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina  to  the 
tegmentum  ; in,  further  course  of  these  fibres  ; 8,  8,  fibres  from  the  corpus  striatum  and 
lenticular  nucleus  to  the  crusta  of  the  pedunculus  cerebri ; M,  further  course  of  these ; S,  S, 
course  of  the  sensory  fibres  ; R,  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  ; v.  AV,  anterior,  and 
h.  W,  posterior  roots  ; a,  a,  association  system  of  fibres  ; c,  c,  commissural  fibres.  II, 
Transverse  section  through  the  posterior  pair  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the  pedunculi 
cerebri  of  man — p,  crusta  of  the  peduncle  ; s,  substantia  nigi-a  ; v,  corpora  quadrigemina, 
with  a section  of  the  aijiieduct.  Ill,  The  same  of  the  dog ; IV,  of  an  ape  ; V,  of  the 
guinea-pig.  [See  p.  798.] 


traversing  the  basal  ganglia,  or  ganglia  of  the  cerebrum — the  corpus  striatum  (C.s)  (composed 
of  the  caudate  nucleus  and  lenticular  nucleus  (N.Z),)  optic  thalamus  (T.o),  and  corpora  quad- 
rigemina—some  fibres  form  connections  with  cells  within  this  central  grey  matter.  The  fibres 
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which  jn'oceed  IVoiu  the  corte.x  through  the  corona  railiata  in  a radiate  direction  con.stitnte 
2[cyncrl’s  first  jrrojcdion  system.  Heside.s  these,  the  wliite  substance  also  contains  two  other 
systems  of  libres  : — (a)  Connnissnral  fibres,  such  as  the  corpus  callosum  and  tlie  anterior  com- 
missure (c,  c),  which  are  suj)|iosed  to  connect  the  two  hemispheres  with  each  other  ; and  {b)  a 
eonncctiny  or  association  system,  whereby  two  dill'crent  areas  of  the  same  side  are  coniieetcd 
together  (or,  a).  The  ganglionic  grey  matter  of  the  basal  ganglia  I'orms  the  first  stage  in  the 
course  of  a large  number  of  the  fibres.  When  they  enter  the  central  grey  mattei',  they  are 
interrupted  in  tlieir  course.  According  to  Meyiier’t,  the  corona  radiata  contains  bundles  of 
libres  from  the  corpus  striatum  (1,  1),  lenticular  nucleus  (2,  2),  0[)tic  thalamus  (3,  3),  and 
corpora  (pradrigemina  (4,  4). 

The  second  projection  system  consists  of  longitudinal  bundles  of  fibres,  which  proceed  down- 
wards and  reach  the  so-called  “central  grey  tube,”  which  is  the  ganglionic  grey  matter  reaching 
from  the  3rd  ventricle  through  the  acpieduct  of  Sylvius,  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  to  the 
lowest  ]iart  of  the  grej^  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  medullary 
tube.  It  is  the  second  shige  in  the  course  of  the  fibres  extending  from  the  basal  ganglia  to  the 
central  tubular  grey  matter.  The  fibres  of  this  system  must  obviously  vary  greatly  in  length  ; 
some  fibres  end  in  the  central  grey  matter  above  the  medulla  oblongata,  e.g.,  in  the  oculo-niotor 
nucleus,  while  others  reach  to  the  level  of  the  last  spinal  nerves.  In  the  central  grey  matter, 

not  only  is  the  course  of  the  fibres  inter- 
inpted,  but  there  is  in  it  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  libres,  for  far  more  libres 
proceed  peripherally  from  the  grey  matter 
of  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord  than  arc 
sent  to  it  from  the  central  grey  matter  of 
the  brain. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in 
this  second  system,  the  libres  descending 
from  the  caudate  and  lenticular  nucleus 
(8,  8)  are  grouped  into  a special  channel, 
which  descends  through  the  criista  of  the 
cerebral  peduncle,  and  enters  the  med- 
ulla oblongata,  or  (according  to  Flechsig) 
the  pons.  In  the  same  way  there  pro- 
ceeds from  the  thalamus  (S)  and  corpora 
quadrigemina  (6,6)  a bundle  which  de- 
scends through  the  tegmentum  (H)  of 
the  cerebral  peduncle.  Both  sets  of 
fibres — those  in  the  crusta  and  in  the 
tegmentum  — come  together  in  the 
cord. 

According  to  Wernicke,  the  lenticular 
mudeus  and  caudate  nucleus  are  not  the 
parts  of  the  brain  into  which,  from  the 
cerebral  cortex  and  through  the  corona, 
radiate  fibres  enter;  but  they  are  inde- 
pendent parts,  analogous  to  the  cortex, 
and  from  them  fibres  proceed.  These 
fibres  pass  into  the  crusta  and  run  along 
with  those  fibres  proceeding  from  the 
thalamus  and  corpora  quadrigemina. 

According  to  Meynert,  the  fibres  which 
pass  from  the  thalamus  and  cor|iora 
quadrigemina,  through  the  tegmentum 
of  the  cerebral  peduncle,  are  reflex  chan- 
nels ; so  that  these  portions  of  the  brain 
by  the  fact  that. 


Fig.  565. 

Floor  of  the  4th  ventricle  and  the  connections  of  the 
cerebellum.  On  the  left  side  the  three  cerebellar 
l)eduncles  are  cut  short ; on  the  right  the  connec- 
tions of  the  superior  and  inferior  peduncles  have 
been  preserved,  while  the  middle  one  has  been  cut 
short.  1,  median  groove  of  the  4th  ventricle  with 
the  fasciculi  teretes  ; 2,  the  strise  of  the  auditory 
nerve  on  each  side  emerging;  from  it ; 3,  inferior 
peduncle  ; 4,  posterior  pyramid  and  clava,  with  the 
calamus  scriptorius  above  it ; 5,  superior  peduncle  ; 

6,  fillet  to  the  side  of  the  crura  cerebri ; 8,  corpora 
quadrigemina. 

are  centres  for  certain  extensive,  co-ordinated  reflexes,  comnleteness  of 

after  destruction  of  the  voluntary  motor  paths  in  ^ channels  mu  in 

movements,  so  far  as  these  are  discharged  reflexly  is  still  ^ ^ 

the  spinal  cord,  at  first  on  the  side  (m),  and  probably  ultimately  cioss  m the  spinal  com 

The  Tliird  Proiection  System. -Lastly,  from  the  central  tubular  grey  matter  there  F°ceeds 
the  ^hird  syttem^'of^^^  Peripheral  nervVs,  motor  and  sensory.  These  are  more  niimeious  than 

the  fibres  of  the  second  system.  . , , ,g  okqn  pi  the  part  which  forms 

[While  there  are  three  f^^'^'^'^tric  tubes  in  t^  tubei-constituting  the 

the  brain  an  extra  layer  of  giey  mattei  is  added  t ^ quadrigemina.  Thus,  the 

cortex  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  cerebellum,  and 
white  matter  lies  between  two  concentric  masses  of  grey  mattei  [UUi).} 
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Connections  of  the  Cerebellum.— The  cerebellum  comsists  of  two  .somewhat 
lluttcned  hemispheres  connected  acros.s  the  middle  line  l.y  the  imcldle  lobe  or 
vermiform  process  which  is  the  fundamental  portion  of  the  organ,  a.s  it  is  best 
developed  in  lower  animals,  while  as  yet  the  lateral  lobes  are  but  small  or  absent. 
The  surface  is  furrowed  by  sulci  so  as  to  cause  it  to  resemble  a 


Pedmicles. 


devcloi: 

e.q.,  in  birds.  - ..  t • i • 4.  1^1,00 

series  of  folia,  leaflets  or  laminae ; larger  li.ssures  divide  it  into  iooes. 

'Phe  two  superior  peduncles  connect  it  with  the  corpora  quadrigemma  ana  tfie 

crura  cerebri.  The  fibres  come  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cerebellum  and  froni 
its  dentate  nucleus,  and  a number  of  these  fibres  decussate  in  the  ujiper  part  of 
the  pons  and  the  tegmentum,  some  of  them  becoming  connected  with  the  red 
nucleus  in  the  tegmentum  of  the  opposite  side.  Some  of  the  fibres  seem  to 
connect  the  cerebellum  with  the  frontal  lobes,  constituting  a fronto-cerebellar 
tract  and  they  are  also  crossed  {Gowers).  When  the  cerebellum  is  congenitally 
absei’it,  these  fibres  are  absent  (Flechsicj).  By  the  two  inferior  peduncles  or 
restiform  bodies,  it  is  connected  with  all  the  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  some  of  the  fibres  forming  these  peduncles  are  connected  with  the 
olivary  body  of  the  opposite  side,  so  that  they  decussate.  The  middle  peduncle 
is  formed  by  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons  (figs.  517,  566).  It  is  evident  that 
there  is  a cerebello-spinal  as  well  as  a cerebro-siiinal  connection  to  be  considered.] 

[The  grey  matter  is  external  and  the  white  internal,  and  on  section  the  foliated 
branched  appearance  of  the  cerebellum  constitutes  the  arbor  vitae.  Within  each 
lateral  lobe  is  a folded  mass  of  grey  matter  like  that  in  the  olivary  body,  called 
the  corpus  dentatum,  and  from  its  interior  white  fibres  proceed.  Stilling  describes 
in  the  front  part  of  the  middle  lobe  roof-nuclei — so  called  because  they  lie  in  the 
roof  of  the  4th  ventricle.  As  is  shown  in  fig.  565,  the  white  fibres  of  the  superior 
peduncle  pass  to  the  grey  matter  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  while 
the  inferior  peduncular  fibres  pass  to  the  suj^erior  surface,  chiefly  of  the  median 
part ; but  both  are  said  to  form  connections  with  the  corpus  dentatum  • the  middle 
jDeduncle  is  connected  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  lateral  lobes.  The  minute 
structure  is  described  in  ^ 380.] 

The  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  is  of  much  practical  importance. 
The  middle  cerebral  artery  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  supplies  the  motor  areas  of  the 
brain  in  animals ; in  man,  the  paracentral  lobule  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  cerebral 
artery  {Duret).  The  region  of  the  third  left  frontal  convolution,  which  is  the 
speech-centre,  is  supplied  by  a special  branch  of  the  middle  cerebral.  According 
to  Ferrier,  that  part  of  the  brain,  any  injury  to  Avhich  causes  disturbance  of 
intelligence,  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  cerebral ; while  those  regions,  where  injury 
is  followed  by  hemi-anfesthesia,  are  supplied  by  the  posterior  cerebral.  It  is 
stated  that  ansemia  of  isolated  parts  of  this  area  of  the  brain  is  associated  Avith 
melancholia  in  man. 

Conduction  to  and  from  the  cerebrum — Voluntary  motor  fibres. — The  course 
of  the  fibres  which  convey  impulses  for  voluntary  motion — the  pyramidal  tracts 
— proceeds  from  the  motor  regions  of  the  cerebrum  (§§  375,  378,  I.),  passing 
into  and  through  the  Avhite  matter  of  the  cerebrum  through  the  corona  radiata 
(fig.  566,  a,  h,  c),  and  converges  to  the  internal  capsule,  which  lies  between  the 
nucleus  caudatus  and  opticus  thalamus  internally  and  the  lenticular  nucleus 
externally  (fig.  626).  They  enter  the  cerebral  peduncle,  and  occupy  the  middle 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  crusta  (fig.  566,  Pc),  and  pass  through  the  jDons 
on  the  same  side,  and  from  thence  into  the  pyramids  (Pi/)  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
[The  motor  fibres  for  the  face  and  tongue  occupy  the  knee  of  the  capsule, 
those  for  the  arm  the  anterior  third  of  the  posterior  segment  or  limb,  and  those 
for  the  leg  the  middle  third  (fig.  566).  They  pass  beneath  the  optic  thalamus,  enter 
the  crusta  of  the  cerebral  peduncle,  and  occupy  its  middle  third,  or  two-fifths, 
extending  almost  to  the  substantia  nigra,  the  fibres  for  the  face  being  next  the 
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middle  hue  and  tliose  fur  the  leg  most  external,  the  libres  fur  the  arm  lying  lietween 
the  two.  ihey  pass  into  the  pons  on  the  same  side,  where  the  libres  for  the  face 
faiul  tongue)  cross  to  the  opposite  side,  to  become  connected  with  the  nuclei  from 
wJiich  the  facial  and  hypoglossal  nerves  arise  (fig.  56G/').  The  libres  for  the  arm  and 
eg  (and  trunk)  continue  their  course  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  they  form  the 

anterior  pyramids.  In  the  pons,  the  pyramidal 
tracts  are  broken  iij)  into  Imndles  lying  between 
its  superficial  and  deep  transverse  libres,  and 
surrounded  by  grey  matter  (hg.  629) ; but  they 
iiave  no  connection  with  the  grey  matter  of  the 
pons.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
libres  cross  to  the  opposite  side  at  the  decus- 
sation of  the  pyramids  to  form  the  crossed 
pyramidal  tracts,  or  lateral  pyramidal  tracts, 
of  the  lateral  column  of  the  ojiposite  side  (x). 
The  small  uncrossed  portion  (fig.  566,  b)  is  con- 
tinued as  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  (z)  on  the 
same  side.  The  latter  fibres,  perhaps,  supply 
those  muscles  of  the  trunk  (e.g.,  respiratory, 
abdominal,  and  perineal),  which  always  act 
together  on  both  sides.  According  to  other 
observers,  however,  they  cross  to  the  other  side 
of  the  cord  through  the  anterior  white  com- 
missure, and  descend  in  the  crossed  pyramidal 
tract  or  pju’amidal  tract  of  the  lateral  column. 
The  libres  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  split  up  into 
fine  fibrils,  which  come  into  connection  with 
the  fibrils  produced  by  the  subdivision  of  the 
processes  of  the  multipolar  nerve-cells.  Thus, 
the  pyramidal  fibres  come  into  connection  with 
the  multipolar  ganglionic  cells  of  the  anterior 
cornu  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  at 
successively  lower  levels,  and  from  each  multi- 
polar cell  is  directed  peripherally  a single  un- 
branched axis-cylinder  process,  which  ultimately 
becomes  a nerve-fibre  (fig.  566,  a).  The  pyra- 
midal tracts  thus  end  in,  or  at  least  come  into 
connection  with,  the  multipolar  nerve-cells  of 
the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  from  which 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  arise. 

[The  course  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  and  the 
decussation  of  these  fibres  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, explain  why  a haemorrhage  involving  the 
cerebral  motor  centres,  or  affecting  these  fibres 
in  any  part  of  their  course  above  the  decussa- 
tion, results  in  paralj'sis  of  the  muscles  supplied 
by  the  fibres  so  involved  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body.  In  their  passage  through  the  brain, 
the  paths  for  direct  motor  impulses  are  not  interruj^ted  anywhere  in  their  course 
by  ganglion-cells,  not  eveir  in  the  corpus  striatum  or  pons.  They  pass  in  a direct 
uninterrupted  line,  until  each  fibre  becomes  connected  with — or  at  least  its  fibrils 
come  into  relation  with — the  processes  of  a multipolar  nerve-cell  in  the  anterior 
horn  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  so  that  they  have  the  longest  course 
of  any  fibres  in  the  central  nervous  system.] 


Fig.  .566. 

Course  of  the  fibres  for  voluntaiy  move- 
ment. ab,  path  for  the  motor  nerves 
of  the  trunk  ; c,  fibres  of  the  facial 
nerve  ; B,  corpus  callosum  ; Ac,  nu- 
cleus cauclatus ; G.i,  internal  capsule; 
N.l,  lenticular  nucleus;  F,  pons;  N.f, 
origin  of  the  facial;  Fy,  Pyramids  and 
their  decussation  ; 01,  olive,  Gr, 
restiform  body  ; PR,  posterior  root; 
AR  ; anterior  root ; x crossed  and  s 
direct  pyramidal  tracts. 
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Variation  in  Decussation.— Tliere  arc  rare 

the  pyramiils  {Flcchsig).  In  some  cases  *,®  “ ‘ • j j from  the  brain  remain  on  the 


the  middle  of  the  crusta  next 
the  middle  line.  Their  course 
is  then  directed  across  the 
middle  line  to  their  respective 
nuclei,  from  ndiich  lihres  pro- 
ceed to  the  muscles  supplied 
by  these  nuclei.]  In  fig.  566 
c shows  the  course  of  the 
fibres  to  the  facial  centre. 

The  exact  course  of  many  of 
the  fibres  is  still  uidviiown. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve  runs 
with  the  pyramidal  tracts,  and 
behaves  like  the  anterior  root 
of  a spinal  nerve  (§§  354,  357). 

[Sensory  Paths.  — Our 
knowledge  is  by  no  means 
precise.  Sensory  impulses, 
passing  into  the  cord,  enter  it 
by  the  posterior  nerve-roots, 
and  may  pass  to  the  cerebrum 
or  cerebellum.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  a direct  ter- 
mination of  the  fibres  of  the 
posterior  roots  in  the  gang- 
lionic cells  of  the  grey  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
fibres  always  split  up  first 
into  fibrils.  If  to  the  cere- 
bellum, the  course,  probably, 
is  partly  to  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  and  posterior  column  to  the  restiform 
body,  thence  to  the  cerebellum.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  fibres 

that  proceed  to  the  cerebellum  do  not  do  so  directly.  They  enter  the  cord 

and  run  to  come  into  relation  Avith  the  cells  of  Clarke’s  column,  so  that 

Clarke’s  column  of  cells  is  their  first  terminal  station,  and  from  the  cells  of  the 
latter  fibres  proceed  Avhich  enter  the  direct  cerebellar  tracts  (p.  779).  If  to 
the  cerebrum,  some  of  the  fibres  cross  the  middle  line  in  the  cord  not  far 
above  Avhere  they  enter  and  pass  to  the  lateral  column,  in  front  of  the 

pyramidal  tract.  Some  enter  the  posterior  column,  and  others  ascend  in  the 
grey  matter  to  pass  upwards.  As  the  two  subdivisions  of  the  posterior  column 
terminate  above  in  the  nuclei  of  the  funiculus  gracilis  and  funiculus  cuneatus,  and 
this  column  contains  fibres  from  the  posterior  root,  it  is  suggested  that  above  the 
clava  and  cuneate  nucleus  the  fibres  cross  in  the  superior  pyramidal  decussation  to 
reach  the  pons  and  tegmentum.  In  the  medulla,  it  is  probable  that  those  fibres 


Fig.  567. 

Course  of  the  motor  and  sensory  paths  in  a spinal  segment. 

1,  Anterior  pyramidal  tract;  3,  crossed  pyramidal  tract; 
4 and  5,  sensory  paths  decussating  in  the  cord  ; 6,  sensory 
paths  which  do  not  decussate  in  the  cord  ; 7,  afferent 
paths  leading  to  Clarke’s  column  and  from  thence  passing 
as  uncrossed  fibres  upwards  the  direct  cerebellar  tract; 

2,  origin  of  a motor  fibre  from  a ganglionic  cell  of  the 
anterior  cornu. 
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cere- 
uncertain, 
organs  of 


wliicli  (lo  nob  dccns.sate  there  do  so  in  tlie  pons,  tlic  impulses  ])crhaps  travellinrr 
up^vards  m the  formatio  reticularis,  thence  into  the  poiterior  half  of  tl\e 
into  the  tegmentum  of  the  crus  under  the  corpora  (piadricTemina  to  enter  the 
posterior  third  of  the  posterior  linih  of  the  internal  capsule  (lig.  62^  S).^"]hiL  of 
course,  the  sensory  hhres  from  the  face  have  to  ho  connected  with  tlie  sensory 
centres  in  the  cerebrum,  so  that  the  sensory  paths  from  the  cord,  i.e.,  from  the 
lunlv  and  hmhs,  are  loined  hy  those  from  the  face  in  the  jion.s,  and  they  also 
occupj^  part  of  the  posterior  third  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the  internal  capsule, 
so  that  tins  importiuit  part  of  the  internal  capsule  conducts  sensory  impulses  from 
the  o])posite  half  of  the  body.  Some  of  the  fibres  pass  into  the  optic  thalamus, 
— and  others  enter  the  white  matter  of  the 

hruin,  hut  their  exact  course  is  very 
The  sensory  fibres  derived  from  the 
.special  sense,  e./y.,  the  ear,  go  to  the  superior 
temporo-sphenoidal  convolution,  hut  whether  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  Ave  do  not  knoAv ; perhaps 
some  of  those  for  vision  traverse  the  optic 
thalamus.  Some  of  the  afferent  fibres  perhaps 
go  to  the  occipital  region,  and  GoAvers  asserts 
that  some  of  them  go  to  the  parietal  and  central 
regions,  i.e.,  to  the  “motor”  regions,  for  he  holds 
“that  disease  of  the  motor  cortex  often  causes 
impairment  of  the  tactile  sensibility.”] 

[Charcot  has  called  the  posterior  third  of  the 
posterior  segment  of  the  internal  cajrsule,  lying 
hetAveen  the  posterior  part  of  the  lenticular 
nucleus  and  the  optic  thalamus,  the  “carefour 
sensitif”  or  “sensoiy  crossway”  (fig.  626,  S). 
If  it  he  divided  there  is  henii-ansesthesia  of  the 


Jf.furiic. 
grac. 


N.funic. 

cun. 


T.G.^y-T^ 
Fig.  568. 


Course  of  the  sensory  impulses  from  oPPOsite  side.]_ 


the  posterior  roots  through  the 
cord  to  the  brain.  Compare  fig. 
569.  A.R.,  anterior,  and  P.R., 

posterior  roots;  V.G.,  anterior 
ground  bundle ; Py.  V. , direct 
Iiyramidal  tract;  Py.S.,  crossed 
pyranudal  tract  ; G.S.,_  lateral 
bundle  ; 
cerebellar  tract 


tract  ground 
rect 


body  or  fillet. 
Kestiform  body, 
cilis  and  funiculus 


Arcuate  fibres. 


The  posterior  columns  appear  to  conduct  up- 
Avards  sensory  impulses  reaching  them  from  the 
posterior  roots.  The  posterior  root  after  entering 
the  cord  shoAvs  a diAusion  into  a median  and  a 
lateral  bundle.  The  median  bundle  of  each  pos- 
terior nei’Am-root  as  it  ascends  in  the  posterior 
M.S.,  di-  column  of  its  OAvn  side  tends  chiefly  to  jjass  out- 

colmmi;  B,  poslero-exte’r,,?!  S r**  “>  ^6  posterior  cornu  (fig  568  2). 

Burdach’s  column;  Py,  pyramids;  Each  successively  higher  entering  root  (fig.  568, 
01,  olivary  body;  L,  inter-olivary  1)  tends  to  press  iiiAvards  the  fibres  proceeding 

from  the  roots  beloAV  it.  Hence  in  the  cervical 
part  of  the  cord  the  afferent  fibres  coming  from 
the  loAver  limbs  lie  chiefly  in  Goll’s  column,  Avhile 
the  postero-external  column  still  contains  many 
The  fibres  of  GolTs  column  end  in  the  nucleus 
of  the  clava,  and  those  of  the  postero-extemal  column  in  tlie  nucleus  cuneatus 
of  the  bulb.  From  these  nuclei  many  fibres  proceed  to  'enter  the  fillet  or 
lemniscus  (fig.  568,  L)  of  the  ojiposite  side  {Edinger,  Flechsig).  Some  of  the  fibres 
are  said  to  pass  to  the  cerebellum. 

[Of  the  sensory  impulses  Avhich  pass  into  the  cord  some  cross  over  to  the 
opposite  side ; in  the  cord  at  higher  levels  than  the  plane  on  Avhich  they  enter 
are  other  fibres.  Other  impulses,  hoAvever,  are  conducted  by  fibres  Avhich  remain 
on  the  same  side  of  the  cord  as  that  on  Avhich  they  enter.  They  reach  the  nucleus 
gracilis  and  nucleus  cuneatus.  From  these  nuclei  fibres  pass  off  Avhich  jDass 


Funiculus  gra- 
cuneatus  of 


the  medulla  oblongata. 


such  fibres  from  the  fore-limbs. 
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for\vard  throngli  the  grey  matter  of  tlic  hull),  and  decussate 


)vitli  those  of  tlie 


Diagram  of  a spinal  segment  as  a spinal  centre  and  conducting  medium.  R,  right,  B',  left 
cerebral  liemispliere  ; MO,  lower  end  of  medulla  oblongata  ; 1,  motor  tract  from  the  right 
hemisphere,  the  larger  part  decussating  at  MO,  and  passing  down  the  lateral  column  of  the 
cord  on  the  opposite  side^to  the  muscles  M and  M' ; 2,  motor  tract  from  the  left  hemisphere  ; 
S,  S',  .sensitive  areas  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  ; 3',  3,  the  main  sensory  tract  from  the 
left  side  of  the  body — it  decussates  shortly  after  entering  the  cord  ; S'-“,  S'*,  sensitive  areas, 
and  4',  4,  tracts  from  the  right  side  of  the  body.  The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
impulses  [Braimcdl).  [Here  all  the  sensory  fibres  are  shown  as  crossing  in  the  cord.] 
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opposite  side.  These  fibres  pass  to  the  fillet  or  inter-olivary  layer,  and  this  con- 
stitutes tlio  supra-pyi’amidal  decussation  of  sensory  impulses  passing  to  the  cere- 
brum (fig.  571,  d.a.).  This  decussation  of  sensory  fibres  is  best  made  out  in  a 
foetus  of  seven  months  {Edinger).  Thus  some  sensory  impulses  decussate  in  the 
cord  and  others  in  the  bulb.] 

The  lateral  bimdles  of  the  nerve-roots,  composed  of  coarse  and  fine  fibres  (fig. 
568,  3,  4),  enter  the  grey  matter  of  the  posterior  cornu  (Gerlach,  Lissaner),  and 
some  of  them  appear  to  si)lit  iqj  into  fibres  in  the  grey  matter  of  their  own  side, 
Avhile  other  fibres  cross  and  ascend  in  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns.  At  the 
level  of  the  bulb  these  fibres  come  to  lie,  along  with  their  original  companioms,  in 
the  fillet  or  interolivary  body  (fig.  568,  4),  so  that  almost  all  the  fibres  of  the 
posterior  roots  lie  together,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  {Edinger).  A 
number  of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  (fig.  568,  5)  appear  to  end  in  connection 
with  the  cells  of  Clarke’s  vesicular  column,  which  is  their  nutritive  or  trophic 
centre.  From  Clarke’s  column  fibres  proceed  Avhich  pass  outwards  and  upwards 
in  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  of  the  same  side.  These  fibres  pass  to  the  restiform 
body  and  thence  to  the  cerebellum.  These  fibres  are  concerned  with  the  regula- 
tion of  the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  and  they,  together  Avith  the  cells  of  Clarke’s 
column,  are  often  diseased  in  locomotor  ataxia. 

Sensory  Decussation  in  Cord. — As  the.  greater  part  of  the  sensory  fibres 
from  the  skin  decussate  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  thus  pass  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cord  (fig.  569),  unilateral  section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  man  (and  monkey — Ferrier) 
abolishes  sensibility  on  the  opposite  side  beloAv  the  lesion.  There  is  hyperaesthesia 
of  the  parts  beloAV  the  seat  of  the  section  on  the  side  of  the  uijury  (§  363).  From 
experiments  on  mammals,  BroAvn-Sequard  concludes  that  the  decussating  sensory 
nerve-fibres  pass  to  the  opposite  side  Avithin  the  cord  at  different  levels,  the  lowest 
being  the  fibres  for  touch,  then  those  for  tickling  and  pain,  and,  highest  of  all, 
those  Avhich  administer  to  sensations  of  temperature. 

All  the  fibres,  therefore,  Avhich  connect  the  spinal  cord  Avith  the  grey  matter 
of  the  brain,  undergo  a complete  decussation  in  their  course.  Hence,  in  man  a 
destructive  affection  of  one  hemisphere  usually  causes  complete  motor  paralysis 
and  loss  of  sensibility  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  fibres  proceeding 
from  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  cranial  nerves  also  cross  Avithin  the  cranium. 

Not  iinfrequeiitly  the  motor  paralysis  and  anoesthesia  occur  on  the  same  side  of  the  head,  in 
Avhich  case  the  lesion  (due  to  pressure  or  inflammation)  involves  the  cranial  nerves  lying  at  the 
base  of  the  brain. 

The  positions  of  decussation  are  (1)  in  the  spinal  cord,  (2)  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  lastly  (3)  in  the  pons.  The  decussation  is  complete  in  the  pedimcle. 

Alternate  Paralysis.- — Gubler  observed  that  unilateral  injury  to  the  pons  caused  paralysis  of 
the  facial  nerve  on  the  same  side,  but  paralysis  of  the  opposite  half  of  the  body.  He  concluded 
that  the  nerves  of  the  trunk  decussate  before  they  reach  the  pons,  while  the  facial  fibres  decussate 
Avithin  the  pons.  To  the.se  rare  cases  the  name  '"alternate  liemiplegiod'  is  given.  [When 
haemorrhage  takes  place  into  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral  half  of  the  pons,  there  may  be  alternate 
paralysis,  hut  Avlien  the  upper  part  of  the  lateral  half  is  injured,  the  facial  is  paralysed  on  the 
same  side  as  the  body,  § 379.] 

The  olfactory  nerve  is  said  not  to  decussate  (?),  Avhile  the  optic  nerve  undergoes  a partial 
decussation  at  the  chiasma  (§  344).  Some  observers  assert  that  the  fibres  of  the  trochlearis 
decussate  at  their  origin. 

366.  THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA  OK  BULB.  — [Structui-e.  — In  the 

medulla  oblongata,  the  fibres  from  the  cord  are  rearranged,  the  gi’ey  matter  is  also 
much  changed,  Avhile  neAV  grey  matter  is  added.  Each  half  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata consists  of  the  folloAving  parts,  from  before  backAvards  : — The  anterior  pyr-amd, 
olivary  body,  restiform  body,  and  posterior  pyramid,  or  funiculus  gracilis  (figs. 
570  571  572).  By  the  divergence  of  the  posterior  pyramids  and  the  restiform 
bodies,  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle  is  exposed.  As  the  central  canal  of  the  cord 
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-radimllv  comes  nearer  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  medulla,  it  opens  into  the 
4th  ventricle.  At  the  lower  eml  of  the  medulla  oblongata  on  separating^  tiie 
anterior  pyramids,  we  may  see  the  decussation  of  the  pjn-amids,  where  the  hbres 
cross  over  to  the  lateral  columns  of  the  eord.  The  anterior  pyramid  receives  the 
direct  pyramidal  tract  of  the  anterior  column  of  the  cord  from  its  oi\n  side,  ancl 
the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  from  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord  of  the  opposite 
side  (fig.  ri7()).  The  decussating  fibres  (crossed  pyramidal  tract)  ot  the  lateral 
column  pass  across  in  bundles  to  form  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids.  Most  ot 
the  pyramidal  fibres  pass  through  the  pons  directly  to  the  cerebrum,  a lew  hbres 


fig.  570. 

Section  of  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids,  fla,  anterior  median  fissure,  displaced  laterally  by 
the  fibres  decussating  at  fZ ; V,  anterior  column  ; Ca,  anterior  cornu,  with  its  nerve-cells, 
a,  h ; cc,  central  canal ; S,  lateral  column  ; fr,  formatio  reticularis  ; ec,  neck,  and  g,  head 
of  the  posterior  cornu  ; rpCI,  posterior  root  of  the  1st  cervical  nerve  ; nc,  first  indication 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  funiculus  cuneatus  ; ng,  nucleus  (clava)  of  the  funiculus  gracilis  ; 11^ 
funiculus  gracilis  ; H-,  funiculus  cuneatus  ; slj},  posterior  median  fissure  ; x,  groups  of 
ganglionic  cells  in  the  base  of  the  posterior  cornu,  x 6. 

jmss  to  the  cerebellum,  while  .some  join  fibres  proceeding  from  the  olivary  body 
to  form  the  olivary  fasciculus  or  fillet.] 

[Thus  only  a part  of  the  anterior  column  of  the  cord — direct  pyramidal  tract — 
is  continued  into  the  anterior  pyramid,  where  it  lies  external  to  the  fibres  which 
pass  to  the  lateral  column  of  the  opposite  side.  The  remainder  of  the  anterior 
column — the  antero-external  fibres — are  continued  upwards,  but  lie  deeper  under 
cover  of  the  anterior-pyramid,  where  they  .serve  to  form  part  of  the  formatio  re- 
ticularis (p.  810).] 

[Of  the  fibres  of  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord,  some,  the  direct  cerebellar  tract, 
pass  backwards  to  join  the  rcstiform  body  and  go  to  the  cerebellum.  These  fibres 
lie  as  a thin  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  restiforni  body.  The  crostied  iiyraniidal 
fibres  cross  oblicpiely,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  medulla,  to  the  anterior  jiyramid 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  in  their  course  they  traverse  the  grey  matter  of  the 
anterior  cornu  (fig.  570,  ^jy).  The.se  fibres  form  the  larger  and  me.sial  portion  of 
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the  anterior  pyramid.  The  romaiiung  fibres  of  the  lateral  columns  are  continued 
upwards,  and  pass  beneath  the  olivary  body,  wbere  they  are  concealed  by  this 
structure  and  also  by  tbe  arcuate  fibres,  but  they  appear  in  tbe  floor  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  are  bore  known  as  tbe  fascietdus  teres,  which  goes  to  the  cere- 
brum. As  they  pass  upwards,  they  help  to  form  the  lateral  part  of  the  formatio 
reticiilaris.] 

[The  posterior  pyi’ainid  of  the  oblongata  is  merely  the  upward  continuation 
of  the  postero-median  column,  or  funiculus  gracilis  of  the  cord.  As  it  passes 
upwards  at  the  medulla  it  lu’oadens  out,  forming  the  clava,  which  tapers  away 
above.  The  clava  contains  a mass  of  grey  matter — the  clavate  nucleus. 

[The  restifomi  body  consists  partly  of  the  upward  continuation  of  the  postero- 
external column  or  funiculus  cuneatus  of  the  cord.  The  funiculus  cuneatus  con- 
tains a mass  of  grey  matter,  called  the  cuneate  or  triangular  nucleus.  Some 
of  the  libres  emerging  from  this  nucleus  pass  to  join  the  restifomi  body.  Above 
tlie  level  of  the  clava,  the  funiculus  cuneatus  forms  part  of  the  lateral  boundary 
of  the  4th  ventricle.  Immediately  outside  this,  i.e.,  between  it  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  posterior  nerve-roots,  is  a longitudinal  prominence,  which  Schwalbe 
has  called  the  funiculus  of  Rolando.  It  is  formed  by  the  head  of  the  posterior 
cornu  of  grey  matter  coming  nearer  the  surface.  It  also  forms  part  of  the  restifomi 
body.  Some  amuite  fibres  issue  from  tlie  anterior  median  fissure,  turn  transversely 
outwards  over  the  anterior  pyramids  and  olivary  body,  and  pass  along  with  the 
funiculus  cuneatus,  the  funiculus  of  Rolando,  and  the  direct  cerebellar  fibres,  to 
enter  the  corresponding  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  all  these  structures  forming 
its  inferior  peduncle.  Some  observers  suggest  that  the  funiculus  cuneatus  and 
funiculus  of  Rolando  do  not  pass  into  the  cerebellum.] 


[The  olivaiy  body  or  inferior  olive  forms  a well-marked  oval  or  olive-shaped  body,  which  does 
not  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  medulla  (fig.  572,  o).  Above,  it  is  separated  from  the  pons 
by  a groove  from  whieh  the  6th  nerve  emerges.  In  the  groove  between  it  and  the  anterior 
pyramid  arise  the  strands  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  while  in  a corresponding  groove  along  its 
outer  surface  is  the  line  of  exit  of  the  vagus,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves. 
It  is  covered  on  its  surface  by  longitudinal  and  arcuate  fibres,  while  in  its  interior  it  contains 
the  dentate  or  olivary  nucleus.] 

The  olivary  nucleus  is  a flask-shaped  structure,  with  folded  walls  and  with  a wide  open  moutli 
towards  the  middle  line  (fig.  571,  o).  It  consists  of  small  rounded  nerve-cells  embedded  in  a 
basis  of  neuroglia  and  nerve-tissue.  Immediately  internal  and  dorsal  to  it  is  the  internal  par- 
olivaiy  body  or  accessory  olivary  nucleus  (fig.  bl'l,  .oam,),  and  external  to  it  is  the  external 
accessory  nucleus  (fig.  572,  oal.).  The  ninth  nerve  (fig.  572,  XII)  runs  between  the  inner 
accessory  nucleus  and  the  olivary  body  itself. 

[The  functions  of  tbe  olivary  bodies  are  cpiite  unknown,  but  it  is  important  to  remember  tliat 
these  organs  are  connected  by  fibres  Avith  the  dentate  nuclei  of  the  cerebellum.  Fibres  pass  into 
the  olivary  bodv  from  the  posterior  column  of  the  coi’d  of  the  opposite  side,  and  it  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  dentate  body  of  the  op)posite  side,  Avhile,  as  w'e  know,  the  dentate  body  is 
connected  Avith  the  tegmentum,  so  that  through  the  left  dentate  body  of  the  opposite  side,  the 
tegmentum  of,  say,  the  right  crus,  is  connected  wdtli  the  right  olivary  body  {Goueisj.  In 
young  animals  remoAml  of  the  half  of  the  cerebellum  causes  atrophy  of  the  olivary  nucleus  of 
the  opposite  side.] 


[Decussation  of  the  pyramids  i.s  tlie  term  given  to  tliose  fibres  AAdiicli  cross 
obliquely  in  sei'eral  bundles,  at  the  loAver  part  of  the  medulla,  from  the  anterioi 
pyramid  of  the  medulla  into  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord  of  the  opposite  side  (fig. 
570,  cl)  to  form  its  lateral  pyramid  tracts,  or  crossed  jiyramidal  tracts.  The 
number  of  fibres  Avhich  decussate  varies,  and  in  some  rare  cases  all  the  fibres  may 

cro.ss.] 

[The  grey  matter  of  the  medulla  is  largely  a continuation  of  that  of  the  cord,  although  it  is 
arranged  differently.  As  the  fibres  from  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord  pass  over  to  form  part 
of  the  anterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla  on  the  opposite  side,  they  traverse  the  grey  mattei,  and 
tluircut  off  the^tip  of  the  anterior  cornu,  which  is  also  pushed  baekAvards  by  the  olivary  body, 
and  exists  as  a distinct  mass,  the  nucleus  lateralis  (fig.  572,  nl).  lartot  the  j'litenoi  giey 
matter  also  appears  in  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle  as  the  eminence  of  the  fasciculus  teres,  am 
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iipi-vp/htr  571  ah  and  arcuate  fibres  passing  to  the  restiform  body,  ilie  posteiioi  coiim  is 
also  biSkeu  up  and’is  tlirowii  outwards,  its  caput  giving  rise  to  j.art  of  the  elevation  seen  on  the 
surface  and  described  as  the  funiculus  of  Rolando  while  part  ^he  base  now  g^ 
forms  the  grey  matter  in  the  funiculus  gracilis  [clavato  nucleus]  (fig.  o70,  iif/)  and  lunicu  . 


Fig.  571.  Fig.  572. 

Fig.  571.— Section  of  the  medulla  oblongata  at  the  so-called  upper  decussation  of  the  pyramids. 
/.I. a,  anterior,  sJ.p,  posterior  median  fissure ; n.XI,  nucleus  of  the  accessorius  vagi ; 11. XII, 
nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal  ; da,  the  so-called  superior  or  anterior  decussation  of  the  pyra- 
mids ; anterior  pyramid  ; n.ar,  nucleus  arciformis  ; o\  median  parolivaiy  body  ; 0, 
beginning  of  the  nucleus  of  the  olivary  body  ; n.l,  nucleus  of  the  lateral  column  ; F.r, 
formatio  reticularis  ; g,  substantia  gelatinosa,  with  {a.  V)  the  ascending  root  of  the  trige- 
minus ; nc,  nucleus  of  the  funiculus  cuneatus  ; n.c^,  external  nucleus  of  the  funiculus 
cuneatus  ; oig,  nucleus  of  the  funiculus  gracilis  (or  clava);  H^,  funiculus  gracilis  ; H-, 
funiculus  cuneatus  ; cc,  centi’al  canal ; f.a,  f.a^,  f.a^,  external  arciform  fibres,  x 4.  Fig.  572. — 
Section  of  the  medulla  oblongata  through  the  olivary  body.  n.XII,  nucleus  of  the  hypo- 
glossal ; nX,  nX'^,  more  or  less  cellular  parts  of  the  nucleus  of  the  vagus  ; XII,  hypoglossal 
nerve  ; X,  vagus  ; n.am,  nucleus  ambiguus  ; n.l,  nucleus  lateralis  ; 0,  olivary  nucleus  ; 
oal,  external,  and  oam,  internal  parolivary  body  ; f.s,  the  round  bundle,  or  funiculus  soli- 
tarius  ; C'.?-.,  restiform  body ; anterior  pyramid,  surrounded  by  arciform  fibres  ',  f.a.c,  p.o.l, 
fibres  proceeding  from  the  olive  to  the  raphe  (pedunculus  olivee);  r raphe,  x 4. 

cuneatus  [cuneate  or  triangular  nucleus]  (fig.  570,  nc).  Nearer  the  middle  line  the  grey  matter 
of  the  posterior  grey  cornu  appears  in  tlie  Hoor  of  the  4th  ventricle,  above  the  point  where  the 
central  canal  opens  into  it,  as  the  nuclei  of  the  spinal  accessoiy,  vagus,  and  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerves.] 

[In  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle  near  the  raphe,  and  quite  superficial,  is  a longitudinal  mass 
of  large  multipolar  nerve-cells,  derived  from  the  base  of  the  anterior  cornu  from  which  spring 
the  several  bundles  forming  the  hypoglossal  nerve  ; it  is  the  hypoglossal  nucleus  (tigs.  572,  n.XII, 
573),  the  nerve-lilu'es  passing  obliquely  outwards  to  appear  between  the  anterior  pyramid  and 
the  olivary  body.  Internal  to  it,  and  next  the  median  groove,  is  a small  mass  of  cells  continuous 
with  those  in  the  raphe,  and  called  the  nucleus  of  the  funiculus  teres  (tig.  572,  n.l).  Around 
the  central  canal  at  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  is  a group  of  cells  (fig.  572,  n.XI),  wdiich 
becomes  displaced  latei'ally  as  it  comes  nearer  the  surface  in  the  floor  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
where  it  lies  outside  the  hypoglossal  nucleus,  and  corresponds  to  the  prominence  of  the  ala 
cinerca  (fig.  572,  n.X);  and  from  it  and  its  continuation  upwards  arise  from  below  upwards  part 
of  the  signal  accessory  (11th),  and  the  vagus  (10th,  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the 
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cminentia  cinerea  lig.  ,')72,  A’),  so  tliat  tliis  colnmii  of  cells  forms  the  vago-accessorins  nucleus. 
JijXtcrnal  to  ajid  in  front  of  tins  is  the  nucleus  lor  the  f5losso-])haryn"eal  nerve.  Further  ni)  in 
the  luedulla,  on  a level  with  the  auditory  striic  and  outside  the  previous  column,  is  a tract  of 
cells  I roiu  which  the  auditory  nerve  (8th)  in  great  ]>art  ari.ses ; it  is  the  principal  auditory  nucleus 
ami  lies  just  under  the  commencement  of  the  inferior  cerebellar  jieduucle  (li<'.  .'IIG,  8',  8"  8"')’ 
It  consists  of  an  outer  and  inner  nucleus,  which  e.xtend  to  the  middle  liner'  It  Ibrms  connec- 
tions with  the  cerebellum,  and  some  fibres  are  said  to  enter  the  inferior  cerebellar  iiediincle. 
This  IS  an  important  relationship,  as  we  know  that  the  vestibular  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve 
comes  partly  irom  the  semicircular  canals,  so  that  in  this  way  these  organs  may  be  connected 
with  the  cerebellum.] 

[Superadded  Grey  Matter. — There  is  a snperadded  mass  of  grey  matter  not  represented  in 
the  cord,  that  of  the  olivary  body  enclosing  a nucleus,  the  corpus  dentatmu,  with  its  wavy 
strip  of  grey  matter  containing  many  small  multipolar  nerve-cells  embedded  in  neuroglia.  The 
grey  inatter  is  covered  on  the  surface  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres.  It  isopen  towards 
the  middle  line  (hiliim),  and  into  it  run  wliite  fibres  forming  its  2}cdunde  (fig.  572,  p,  o,  1). 
These  fibres  diverge  like  a fan,  some  of  them  ending  in  counection  with  the  small  multipolar 
cells  of  the  dentate  body,  while  others  traverse  the  lamina  of  grej'  matter  and  pass  backwards 
to  a])pear  as  arcuate  fibres  which  join  the  restiform  body  ; others,  again,  jrass  directly  through 
to  the  surface  ot  the  olivary  bodjf,  which  they  help  to  cover  as  the  superficial  arcuate  fibres. 
The  accessory  olivary  nuclei  (fig.  571,  o',  o")  are  two  small  masses  of  grey  matter  sinrilar  to  the 
last,  and  looking  as  if  they  wore  detached  from  it,  one  lying  above  and  external,  some- 
times called  the  parolivary  body  and  the  other  .slightly  below  and  internal  to  the  olivary 
nucleus,  the  latter  being  separated  from  the  dentate  body  by  the  roots  of  the  hypoglossal 
nerve.  'The  latter  is  sometimes  called  the  internal  parolivary  body,  or  nucleus  of  the 
pyramid.] 

'The  fomiatio  reticularis  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  central  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
medulla,  and  is  produced  by  the  intercrossing  of  bundles  of  fibres  running  longitudinally  and 
more  or  less  transversely  in  the  medulla  (fig.  571,/?’)-  lu  the  more  lateral  portions  are  large 
multipolar  nerve-cells,  perhaps  continued  upwards  from  part  of  the  anterior  cornu,  while  the 
part  next  the  raphe  has  no  such  cells.  'The  longitudinal  fibres  consist  of  the  upward  jn'olonga- 
tion  of  the  antero-extcrnal  columns  of  the  cord,  while  some  seem  to  arise  from  the  clavate  nuclei 
and  olives  as  arcuate  fibres  passing  upwards.  Just  above  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids,  some 
fibres  proceed  from  the  clava,  and  cuneatc  nuclei,  and  pass  round  the  central  grey  matter,  and 
decussate  between  this  and  the  anterior  fissure  (p.  806).  'They  form  co.nnections  between  these  two 
nuclei  and  parts  of  the  brain  above,  and  they  form  the  superior  decussation  or  sensory  decussa- 
tion. In  the  lateral  portions  the  longitudinal  fibres  are  the  direct  continuation  upwards  of 
Tlechsig’s  antero-lateral  mixed  tracts  of  the  lateral  columns  (p.  777).  'fhe  horizontal  fibres  are 
formed  by  arcuate  fibres,  some  of  which  run  more  or  less  transversely  outwards  from  the  raphe. 
'H\&  superficial  arcuate  fibres  (fig.  a,  e)  appear  in  the  anterior  median  fissure,  and  perhaps 

come  through  the  raphe  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  medrdla,  curve  round  the  anterior  pyramids, 
form  a kind  of  capsule  for  the  olives,  and  join  the  restiform  body  (p.  808),  but  they  are  rein- 
forced by  some  of  the  deep  arcuate  fibres  which  traverse  the  olivary  body  (p.  810).  'The  deep 
arcuate  fibres  run  from  the  clavate  and  triangular  nuclei  horizontally  inwards  to  the  raphe,  and 
cross  to  the  other  side  ; others  pass  from  the  raphe  to  the  olivary  body,  and  through  it  to  the 
restiform  body  in  the  raphe,  which  contains  nerve-cells,  some  fibres  run  transversely,  others 
longitudinally,  and  others  froin  before  backwards.] 

[Other  Nerve  Nuclei— Sixth  Nerve.— Under  the  elevation  called  eminentia  teres  (fig.  516) 
in  front  of  the  auditory  strio3,  close  to  the  middle  line,  is  a tract  of  large  multipolar  nerve-cells. 
It  was  once  thought  to  be  the  common  nucleus  of  the  6th  and  7th  facial  nerves,  but  Gowers 
has  shown  that  “ the  facial  ascends  to  this  nucleus,  forms  a loop  round  it  (some  fibres  indeed 
go  through  it),  and  then  passes  downwards,  forwards,  and  outwards,  to  a column  of^cells  more 
deeply  placed  in  the  medidla  than  any  other  nucleus  in  the  lower  part.”  But  the  7th  has  no 
real  origin  from  this  nucleus.  Facial  Neiwe. — The  nucleus  lies  deep  in  the  formatio  reticularis 
of  the  pons  under  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle,  but  outside  the  position  of  the  nucleus  of  the  6th 
(figs.  516,  520,  573).  It  extends  downwards  about  as  far  as  the  auditory  strife,  or  a little  lower. 
The  fifth’nerve  arises  from  its  motor  nucleus  (with  large  multipolar  cells),  which  lies  more 


into  intimate  relation  with  the  other  cranial  nerves,  and  accounts  for  the  numerous  reflex  acts 
which  can  be  discharged  through  the  fifth  nerve.  Some  sensory  fibres  are  said  to  pass  up 
beneath  the  corpora  qiiadrigemina  (Gowers).  The  fourth  nerve  arises  from  the  valve  of 
Vienssens,  i.e.,  the  lamina  of  white  and  grey  matter  which  stretches  between  the  superior 
cerebellar  peduncles.  It  arises,  therefore,  behind  the  4th  ventricle  (fig.  516),  but  some  of  the 
fibres  spring  from  nerve-cells  at  the  lower  part  of  the  nucleus  ot  the  3rd  nerve.  Soine  fibres 
also  descend  in  the  pons  to  form  a connection  with  the  nncleus  of  the  6th  nene.  I he  fibies 
decussate  behind  the  aqueduct,  so  that  in  it  alone,  of  all  the  cranial  nerves,  decussation  occuis 
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structures  to  higher  parts, 
tract  to  the  cerebellum. 


VIZ.,  the 
Perhaps 


IwSL  lllc  coniltion  betwin  tl»  m.cloi  of  tho  3rd,  4tli,  «»d  6tli  oorvco,  ...  relat.o..  to  tl... 

'**[Wllon*i\Vti'a^^^  Ul.”the  trlicts  iron,  tlie  cord  to  the  ...cdulla  ol.lc.gata,  two  tl'acts  at  least  l.ass 
throimh  the  bulb  without  I'oriniug  connections  with  its  .st 
pyrnnTiilal  tracts  to  tlie  cerebrum  and  the  direct  cerebellar 
all  the  other  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  cord 
form  connections  with  some  parts  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  thus  the  fibres  of  Golf’s 
column  end  in  the  cells  of  the  clava  or 
gracilis  nucleus,  and  those  of  the  pos- 
tero-external  column  with  the  cells  of  the 
cuneate  nuclei.  By  jneans  of  these  nuclei, 
the  fibres  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
cord  form  indirect  connections  with  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  Fibres  proceed 
from  both  nuclei  to  form  the  sirperior 
decus.sation — which  after  decussation  form 
the  inter-olivary  layer,  which  is  continued 
into  and  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  longi- 
tudinal bundle  known  as  tlie  fillet,  which 
is  continued  to  the  brain.  Some  fibres 
proceed  from  these  tw'o  nuclei,  decussate, 
and  appear  as  external  arcuate  fibres, 
w'hich  join  the  restiform  body  and  thus 
pass  to  the  cerebellum.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  these  two  nuclei  are  con- 
nected with  the  cerebellum  of  the  same 
side.] 

Functions  of  the  Bulb.  — The 
medulla  oblongata,  -which  connects 
the  spinal  cord  -with  the  brain,  has 
many  points  of  resemblance  -with  the 
former.  [Like  the  cord,  it  is  con- 
cerned (1)  in  the  conduction  of 
impulses.]  (2)  In  it,  numerous  reflex 
centres  are  present,  e.g.,  for  simple 
reflexes  similar  to  the  nerve-centres 
in  the  spinal  cord,  e.g.,  closure  of  the 
eyelids,  [so  that  they  subserve  the 
transference  of  the  afferent  into 
efferent  impulses].  There  are  other 
centres  wdiich  seem  to  dominate  or 
control  similar  centres  placed  in 
the  cord,  e.g.,  the  great  vaso-motor 
centre,  the  siveat-sccrcting,  pupil- 


■ Fig.  573. 

Schematic  projection  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Po,  pons  ; Brcj,  superior  cerebellar  peduncles  ; 
Va,  ascending  ; Fc,  descending ; Vm,  motor  ; 
Vs,  sensory  roots  of  the  fifth  nerve  ; NVm, 
motor;  sensory  trigeminal  nucleus ; NVII, 

facial  nucleus  ; VII  a,  b,  c,  facial  root ; VII, 
point  of  exit  of  facial  nerve  ; NVI,  nucleus  of 
abducens ; IX,  a,  ascending  glosso-pharyngeal 
root;  IX,  its  point  of  exit;  No,  olivary  nucleus  ; 
X,  vagus  (or  glo.sso-pharyngeal  nerve),  with  the 
origin  of  certain  fine  fibres  in  the  nucleus  ambi- 
guus ; Na',  Ca,  anterior  cornu  of  the  spinal 
cord  ; Ca,  Na,  NVII,  NVm,  column  of  motor 
nuclei  ; NXII,  nucleus  of  hypoglossal  nerve. 


dilating  centres,  and  the  centre  for 
combining  the  reflex  movements  of  the  liody.  Some  of  the  centres  aiic  capable  of 
being  excited  reflexly  (§  .3.58,  2).  (3)  It  is  also  said  to  contain  automatic  centres 

(§  358,  3).  The  normal  functions  of  the  centres  depend  upon  the  exchanges  of 
blood-gases,  effected  l)y  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  medidla.  If 
this  gaseous  exchange  be  interrupted  or  interfered  -with,  as  by  asphyxia,  sudde}i 
anaemia,  or  venous  congestion,  these  centres  are  first  excited,  and  exhibit  a condi- 
tion of  increased  excitability,  and  at  last,  if  they  are  over-stimulated,  they  are 
paralysed.  An  excessive  temperatme  also  aets  as  a stimulus.  All  the  centres 
hoAvever,  are  not  active  at  the  .same  time,  and  they  do  not  all  exhibit  the  same 
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degree  of  excitability,  formally  the  respiratory  centre  and  tlie  vaso-niotor  centre 
are  continually  in  a state  of  rliytlnnical  activitj'.  In  some  animals,  the  inhihitory 
centre  of  the  heart  remains  continually  non-excited ; in  others  it  is  stimulated 
^ely  slightly  under  normal  coiulitions  simultaneously  with  the  stimulation  of 
the  respiratory  centre,  and  only  during  inspiration.  The  sjiasm  centre  is  not 
stimulated  under  normal  conditions ; and  during  intra-uterine  life  the  respiratory 
centre  remains  quiescent,  llie  medulla  oblongata,  therefore,  contains  a collocation 
of  nerve-centres  which  are  essential  for  the  m.aintenance  of  life,  as  well  as  various 
conducting  paths  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  shall  treat  of  the  reflex,  and 
afterwards  of  the  automatic  centres. 

367.  EEFLEX  CENTRES  OF  THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA.— The 

incdulla  oblongata  contains  a number  of  reflex  centres,  which  minister  to  the 
discharge  of  a large  number  of  co-ordinated  movements. 

1.  Centre  for  closure  of  the  eyelids.  The  sensory  branches  of  the  5th  cranial 
nerve  to  the  cornea,  conjunctiva,  and  the  skin  in  the  region  of  the  eye,  are  the 
afferent  nerves.  They  conduct  impulses  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  they 
are  transferred  to,  and  excite  part  of,  the  centre  of  the  facial  nerve,  whence,  through 
branches  of  the  facial,  the  efferent  impidses  are  conveyed  to  the  orbicularis 
paliDebrarum.  The  centre  extends  from  about  the  middle  of  the  ala  cinerea 
upwards  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  pons  {Niclidl). 

Tlie  reflex  closure  of  the  eyelids  always  occurs  on  both  sides,  hut  clo.sure  may  he  produced 
voluntarily  on  one  side  (winking).  When  the  stimulation  is  strong,  the  corrugator  and  other 
groups  of  muscles  which  raise  the  cheek  and  nose  towards  the  eye  may  also  contract,  and  so 
form  a more  perfect  protection  and  closure  of  the  eye.  Intense  stimulation  of  the  retina  caiises 
closure  of  the  eyelids  [and  in  this  case  the  shortest  reflex  known,  the  latent  period,  is  0‘05 
second  ( Wallcr)\ 

2.  Sneezing  centre. — The  afferent  channels  are  the  internal  nasal  branches  of 
the  trigeminus  and  the  olfactory,  the  latter  in  the  case  of  intense  odours.  The 
efferent  or  motor  paths  lie  in  the  nerves  for  the  muscles  of  expiration  (§§  120,  3, 
and  347,  II.).  Sneezing  cannot  be  performed  voluntarily,  [but  it  may  be  inhibited 
by  compressing  the  nasal  nerve  at  its  exit  on  the  nose]. 

3.  Cougliing  centre. — According  to  Kohts,  it  is  placed  a little  above  the 
inspiratory  centre ; the  afferent  paths  are  the  sensory  branches  of  the  vagus 
(§  352,  5,  a).  The  efferent  paths  lie  in  the  nerves  of  expiration  and  those  that 
close  the  glottis  (§  120,  1). 

4.  Centre  for  sucking  and  mastication. — The  afferent  paths  lie  in  the  sensory 

branches  of  the  nerves  of  the  mouth  and  lips  (2nd  and  3rd  branches  of  the 
trigeminus  and  glosso-pharyngeal).  The  efferent  nerves  for  sticlcing  are  (§  152)  : 
Facial  for  the  lips,  hypoglossal  for  the  tongue,  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the 
trigeminus  for  the  muscles  which  elevate  and  depress  the  jaw.  For  the  moveirients 
of  mastication,  the  same  nerves  are  in  action  (§  153) ; but  when  food  passes  within 
the  dental  arch,  the  hypoglossal  is  concerned  in  the  movements  of  the  tongue,  and 
the  facial  for  the  buccinator.  . 

5.  Centre  for  the  secretion  of  saliva  (p.  250)  lies  in  tbe  floor  of  the  4th 
ventricle.  Stimulation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  causes  a profuse  secretion  of 
saliva  when  the  chorda  tympani  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  are  intact,  a much 
feebler  secretion  when  tiie  irerves  are  divided,  and  no  secretion  at  all  Avhen  the 

cervical  syiiipathetic  is  extirpated  at  the  saine  tiirie  (GVtoer)  _ + 

G.  Swallowing  centre  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle  (§  156).  The  aneient 
paths  lie  in  the  sensory  branches  of  the  nerves  of  the  mouth,  palate,  and  pharynx 
(2nd  and  3rd  branches  of  the  trigeminus,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  1 ^-b® 

efferent  channels,  in  the  motor  branches  of  the  i)haryugeal  i)lexus  (^  -i  ’ 
Stimulation  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  does  not  cause  deglutition;  on  tlie 
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contrary,  tliis  act  is  inliibited  (p.  271).  Hence  every  act  of  deglutition  excited  by 
stimulation  of  the  palatal  nerves  or  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  followed  by 
a feeble  abortive  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  {Marckwald). 


Acconliii"  to  Steiner,  every  time  we  swallow  there  is  a slight  stimulation  of  the  respiratory 
centre,  resuUing  in  a contraction  of  the  diaphragm.  [Kronecker  has  sdiown  that  if  a gla.ss  of 
water  be  sipiied  slowly,  the  action  of  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  is  interfered  with  reliexly  so 
that  the  heart  beats  much  more  rapidly,  whereby  the  circulation  is  accelerated,  hence  probably 
the  reason  why  siiiping  an  alcoholic;  drink  intoxicates  more  rapidly  than  when  it  is  quickly 
swallowed  (p.  271).] 


7.  Vomiting  centre  (§  158). — The  relation  of  certain  brandies  of  tlie  vagus  to 
this  act  are  given  at  § 352,  2,  and  12,  d. 

8.  The  upper  centre  for  the  dilator  pupUlge  muscle,  the  smooth  muscles  of  the 
orbit,  and  the  eyelids  lies  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  fibres  pass  out  partly  in 
the  trigeminus  (§  347,  I.,  3),  partly  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  as  far 
down  as  the  cilio-spinal  region,  and  proceed  by  the  two  lowest  cervical  and  tiie  two 
upper  dorsal  nerves  into  the  cervical  sympathetic  (§  356,  A,  1).  The  centre  is 
normally  excited  reflexly  by  shading  the  retina,  i.e.,  by  diminishing  the  amount  of 
light  admitted  into  the  eye.  It  is  directly  excited  by  the  circulation  of  dyspnoeic 
blood  in  the  medulla.  (Tlie  centre  for  contrading  the  jnipil  is  referred  to  at  ^ 345 
and  392.) 


The  centre  may  be  excited  reflexly  by  stimulation  of  a sensory  nerve,  c.c/.,  the  sciatic.  These 
afterent  fibres  pass  upwards  through  both  lateral  columns  to  their  centre  {Komdewsky). 


9.  There  is  a subordinate  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  seems  to  be 
concerned  in  bringing  the  various  reflex  centres  of  the  cord  into  relation  xvith  each 
other.  Owsjannikow  found  that,  on  dividing  the  medulla  6 mm.  above  the  calamus 
scriptorius  (rabbit),  the  general  reflex  movements  of  the  body  still  occurred,  and 
the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  participated  in  such  general  movements.  If, 
hoAvever,  the  section  Avas  made  1 mm.  nearer  the  calamus,  only  local  partial  reflex 
actions  occurred  (§  360,  III.,  4)  ; [thus,  on  stimulating  the  hind-leg,  the  fore-legs 
did  not  react — the  transference  of  the  reflex  Avas  hiterfered  Avith].  The  centre 
reaches  upAvards  to  slightly  above  the  loAvest  third  of  the  oblongata. 

The  medulla  in  the  frog  also  contains  the  general  centre  for  movements  from 
place  to  place.  Section  of  this  region  abolishes  the  poAver  to  moA'e  from  place  to 
jDlace  ] Avhen  external  stimuli  are  applied,  there  remains  only  simple  reflex  moA'e- 
meiits  {Steiner).  Ho  reflex  moAmments,  such  as  springing,  creejiing,  or  SAvimming, 
involving  a change  of  place,  result. 


pip„. — . . „ — „ — .............  ....i  ui  me  eiaiiiai  jiei  vea  WHICH  arise 

Avithin  the  medulla,  these  ceutres  being  the  motor  portions  of  an  important  reflex  ap|iaratus. 
Usually,  the  disease  begins  Avith  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  accompanied  by  fibrillar  contractions 
whereby  speech,  formation  of  the  food  into  a bolus,  and  swalloAving  are  interfered  Avith  (§  354)! 
The  secretion  of  thick,  viscid  saliva  points  to  the  impossibility  of  secreting  a thin  wniavw  facial 
saliva  {%  145,  A),  owing  to  paralysis  of  this  nerve-nucleus.  Swallowing  may  be  impossible 
owing  to  paralysis  of  the  pharynx  and  palate.  This  interferes  with  the  formation  of  consonants 
[especially  tlie  luiguals,  Z,  t,  s,  r,  and,  by  and  bjq  the  labial  explosives  b,  p\  (§  318  C)  • the 
speech  becomes  nasal,  while  fluids  and  solid  food  often  pass  into  the  nose.  Then  follows 
paialysis  of  the  branches  of  the  facial  to  the  lips,  and  there  is  a characteristic  expres.sion  of  the 
mouth  as  if  it  were  frozen.  ’ All  the  muscles  of  the  face  may  bo  paralysed  ; sometimes  the 
laryngeal  muscles  are  paralysed,  leading  to  loss  of  voice  and  the  entrance  of  food  into  the 
. ike  heart-beats  are  often  retarded,  pointing  to  stimulation  of  the  cardio-intiibitorv 
fibres  (ansiiig  froin  the  accessorius).  Attacks  of  clyspnxa,  like  those  following  paralysis  of  the 
lecuiient  neives  (§  313,  II.,  1,  and  § 352,  5,  b),  and  death  may  occur.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  inasticatioii,  contraction  pf  the  pupil,  and  paralysis  of  the  abducens  are  rare.  [This  disease 
IS  always  bilateral,  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  it  affects  the  nuclei  of  those  muscles  that 
ouard  the  orifices  of  the  mouth,  including  the  tongue,  the  posterior  nares,  including  the  soft 

palate,  and  the  rima  glottidis  with  the  vocal  cords.]  1,^  uic  soic 
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368.  RESPIRATORY  MOVEMENTS  AND  CENTRE.—Iimervation  of  the 
Respnatory  Organs.— [A  respiratory  act  re(iuire.s  the  nicely  co-ordinated  action 
of  many  \oliintary  muscles  under  the  inlluence  of  a nerve-centre.  Normally  the 
act  of  respiration  is  involuntary,  although  the  muscles  which  execute  the  act  are 
voluntary,  and  may  he  inlluenced  hy  a direct  act  of  the  will.  Respiration  -ocs  on 
even  when  we  are  asleep  and  unconscious,  and  it  may  still  be  carried  on  if'^all  the 
jDaits  of  the  brain  above  a certain  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  be  removed.  The 
co-ordinated  impulses  proceed  from  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblomaita 
via  the  nerves  vdiicli  supply  the  muscles  of  respiration  and  the  movements  which 
are  associated  with  the  thoracic  respiratory  movements,  e.ij.,  those  of  the  face  nose 
and  larynx.]  ’ ’ 

[Section  of  the  cord  below  the  level  of  the  fifth  cervical  nerve,  i.e.,  below  the 
origin  of  the  roots  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  causes  arrest  of  the  costal  respiration, 
although  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  continue.  Section  of  the  cord  just 
below  the  medulla  oblongata  or  bulb  causes  arrest  not  only  of  the  costal  movements, 
but  also  of  those  of  the  diaphragm,  because  the  section  is  above  the  level  of  origin 
of  the  roots  of  the  phrenic  nerves.  The  respiratory  movements,  however,  in  the 
face — ^the  muscles  supplied  by  the  seventh  nerve— and  those  of  the’  larynx 
(supplied  by  the  vagus)  still  continue.  Section  of  one  phrenic  nerve  paralyses  the 
diaphragm  on  that  side,  and  section  of  both  plirenics  paralyses  both  sides  of  the 
diaphragm.] 

The  respiratory  centre  lies  in  the  meduUa  oblongata  or  bulb  {Legallois,  1811), 
behind  the  superficial  origin  of  the  vagi,  on  both  sides  of  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  apex  of  the  calamus  scriptorius,  betweeji  the  nuclei  of  the  vagus  and  accessorius, 
and  Avas  named  by  Flourens  the  vital  point,  or  noeud  vital.  The  centre  is  double, 
one  for  each  side,  and  if  may  be  separated  by  means  of  a longitudinal  incision 
{Longet,  1847),  Avhereby  the  respiratory  moA'^ements  continue  symmetrically  on 
both  sides.  Section  of  vagi. — If  one  vagus  be  divided,  respiration  on  the  same 
side  is  sloived.  If  both  vagi  be  divided,  the  respirations  become  much  slower  and 
deeper,  but  the  respiratory  movements  are  symmetrical  on  both  sides  (fig.  575). 
[The  fact  that  section  of  the  Amgi  modifies  the  respiratory  movements  shoAvs  that 
impulses  must  be  continually  passing  upAvards  in  the  vagi — from  the  lungs — to 
modify  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  centre,  and  that  these  impulses  influenced 
the  rate  and  depth  of  the  respiratory  discharge.s].  Stimulation  of  the  central  end 
of  one  Amgus,  both  being  divided,  causes  an  arrest  of  the  respiration  only  on  the 
same  side,  the  other  side  continues  to  breathe.  The  same  result  is  obtained  by 
stimulation  of  the  trigeminus  on'  one  side  (Langendorf).  When  the  centre  is 
divided  transA'ersely  on  one  side,  the  respiratoiy  movements  on  the  sa???eside  cease 
{Schiff).  ]\Iost  probably  the  dominating  respiratory  centre  lies  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  upon  it  depend  the  rhythm  and  symmetry  of  tlie  respiratory  move- 
ments ; but,  in  addition,  other  and  subordinate  centres  are  placed  in  the  spinal 
cord,  and  these  are  governed  by  the  oblongata  centre.  If  the  spinal  cord  be 
divided  in  neAvly-born  animals  (dog,  cat)  beloAv  the  medulla  oblongata,  respiratory 
movements  of  the  thorax  are  sometimes  observed  {Bracket,  1835). 

[If  the  cord  be  divided  below  the  medulla,  or  the  eranial  arteries  ligatured  (rabbit),  there 
may  still  be  respiratory  movements,  which  become  more  distinct  if  strychnin  be  previously 
administered,  so  that  Langendorff  assumes  the  existence  of  a spinal  respiratory  centre,  Avhicli 
he  finds  is  also  influenced  by  reflex  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves.] 

Nitschmann,  by  means  of  a vortical  incision  into  the  cervical  cord,  divided  the  spinal  centre 
into  two  equal 'halves,  each  of  Avhich  acted  on  both  sides  of  the  diaphragm  after  the  medulla 
was  divided  just  below  the  calamus  scriptorius.  The  spinal  centres  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
nected Avith  each  other  in  the  cord.  The  spinal  respiratory  centre  can  be  excited  or  inhibited 

rellexly  ( Wertheimer).  , , , . , • r 4.x 

Anatomical. Schitf  locates  the  respiratory  centre  near  the  lateral  margins  of  the  greymattei 

in  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle,  but  not  reaching  so  far  backivards  as  the  ala  ciiierea. 
Accordin'^  to  Gierke,  Heidenhain,  and  Langendorff,  those  parts  of  the  medulla  oblongata  whose 
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clcstruction  causes  cessation  of  the  respimtoiy  niovenients  are  single  or  double  strands  of 

nervous  matter  containing  grey  nervous  substance  with  small  ganglion  cells,  and  lunning 
ncivoub  macru,  coiiutiiuuo  o J , otvnn,  « m-e  sn b tn  arise  nartlv 


downwards  in  the  substance  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Ihese  strands  are  said  to  anse  lar^^^ 
from  the  roots  of  the  vagus,  trigeminus,  spinal  accessoiy,  and  glosso-phaiyngeal  (d/ci/iie?/!), 
formim^  connections  by  means  of  fibres  with  the  other  side,  and  descending  as  far  downwaids 
as  the°cervical  enlargement  of  the  spinal  cord  {Goll).  According  to  this  view,  this  strand 
reiiresents  an  inlcr-cenlral  band  connecting  the  spinal  cord  (the  jilace  of  origin  of  the  niotoi 
respiratory  nerves)  with  the  nuclei  of  the  above-named  cranial  nerves. 

Cerebral  Inspiratory  Centre. — According  to  Cliristiani,  tliero  Is  a cerebral 
inspirator)/  centre  in  the  optic  thalamus  in  the  floor  of  the  3rd  ventricle,  which  is 
stimulated  through  the  optic  and  auditory 
nerves  of  the  cerebrum  and  corpora  striata 
having  lieen  previously  removed ; when  it 
is  stimulated  directly,  it  deepens  and  accele- 
rates the  ins/nrator//  movements,  and  may 
even  cause  a standstill  of  the  respiration  in 
the  inspiratory  phase.  This  inspiratory 
centre  may  he  extirpated.  After  this  opera- 
tion, an  expiratory  centre  is  active  in  the 
substance  of  the  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  not  far  from  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius.  Martin  and  Booker  describe  a 
second  cerebral  inspiratory  centre  in  the 
posterior  pair  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

These  three  centres  are  connected  with  the 
centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

According  to  Markwald,  not  only  the  posterior 
corpora  rpiadrigeniiiia,  but  also  the  sensory  nucleus 
of  the  trigeminus,  is  concerned  in  maintaining  the 
regular  respiratory  rhythm.  In  the  brain  also 
there  are  said  to  exist  subordinate  “cerebral 
respiratory  centres.”  Ott  found  on  stimulating  pjo-.  574. 

the  tissue  between  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  ° 

thalamus  that  the  number  of  respirations  was  Scheme  of  the  chief  respiratory  nerves,  ins, 
greatly  increased.  If  this  “centre”  be  destroyed,  inspiratory,  and  exp,  expiratory  centre — 

motor  nerves  are  in  smooth  lines.  Expir- 


a dyspnceic  respiratory  acceleration  caused  by  heat 
(heat  dyspnoea)  ceases. 

The  respiratory  centre  consists  of  two 
centres,  which  are  in  a state  of  activity 
alternately — an  inspiratory  and  an  expira- 
tory centre  (fig.  574),  each  one  forming  the 
motor  central  point  for  the  acts  of  inspiration 
and  expiration  (§  112),  The  centre  is 
automatic,  for,  after  section  of  all  the 


atory  motor  nerves  to  abdominal  muscles, 
AB  ; to  muscles  of  back,  no.  Inspiratory 
motor  nerves.  Pir,  phrenic  to  diaphragm, 
o ; iNT,  intercostal  nerves  ; ul,  recurrent 
laryngeal ; cx,  pulmonary  fibres  of  vagus 
that  excite  insjiiratory  centre  ; ex',  pul- 
monary fibres  that  excite  expiratory 
centre  ; cx”,  fibres  of  sup.  laryngeal  that 
excite  expiratory  centre  ; ink,  fibres  of 
sup.  laryngeal  that  inhibit  the  inspha- 

sensory  nerves  which  can  act  reflexly  ceutic. 

upon  the  centre,  it  still  retains  its  activity.  Tlie  tlegi-co  of  excitability  and 
the  stmuuation  of  the  centre  depend  upon  the,  state  of  the  blood  and  chiefly 
upon  the  amount  of  the  blood-gases,  the  0 and  CO„  (/.  Sosmflial).  Accordin' 

conditioir‘- ‘ respiratory 

1.  Apnoea.— Complete  coss,ation  of  the  respiration  constitutes  (tp)WM,  i.e.,  cessa- 
tion  of  the  respiratory  niovenients,  owing  to  tlie  absence  of  tl.o  proper  stiniul  is.  due 
o tlic  blood  being  sa  iirated  with  0 and  poor  in  CO,.  Sueli  blood  saturated  vitli 
O fails  to  stiniii  ate  the  cen  rc,  and  hence  the  respiratory  nmseles  arc  quiescent 
Xhis  seems  to  be  the  condi  lon  in  tlie  feetus  during  intauterine  life.  If  air  be 
vigorously  and  rapidly  forced  into  the  lungs  of  an  animal  by  artificial  respiratioi 
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the  animal  will  cease  to  hreathc  for  a time,  after  cessation  of  the  artificial 
respiration  (//oo^,  1GG7),  the  hlood  being  so  arterialised  that  it  no  longer  stimu- 
lates the  resi)iratory  centre.  If  a person  takes  a scries  of  rai>id,  deep  respira- 
tions his  blood  becomes  surcharged  with  oxygen,  and  long  “ apnceic  pauses  ” 
occur. 


Apnceic  Blood. — A.  Ewald  found  that  the  arterial  blood  of  apnceic  animals  was  completely 
saturated  with  0,  while  the  CO.,  was  diminished  ; the  venous  blood  contained  less  0 than  normal 
— this  latter  condition  being  due  to  the  ajmceic  blood  causing  a considerable  fall  of  the  blood- 
pressure  and  consequent  slowing  of  the  blood-stream,  so  that  the  0 can  be  more  completely 
taken  from  the  blood  in  the  caiiillaries  {PJlilger).  The  amount  of  0 used  in  apneeaon  the  whole 
is  not  inereased  (§  127).  Gad  remarks  that  during  forced  artificial  respiration,  the  pulmonary 
alveoli  contain  very  large  amount  of  atniospherie  air  ; henee,  they  are  able  to  arterial ise  the 
blood  for  a longer  time,  thus  diminishing  the  nece.ssity  for  respiration.  According  to  Gad  and 
Knoll,  the  excitability  of  the  respiratory  centre  is  reduced  during  apncea,  and  this  is  caused 
rellexly  during  artificial  respiration  by  the  distention  of  the  lungs  stimulating  the  branches  of 
the  vagus.  In  quite  young  animals  apncea  cannot  be  produced  {Itiinc/e). 

[Drugs. — If  the  excitability  of  the  respiratory  centre  be  diminished  by  chloral,  apncea  is 
readily  induced,  while,  if  the  centre  be  excited,  as  by  apomorphine,  it  is  ditiicult  to  produce  it.] 


[The  state  of  rest  of  the  respiratory  movements,  called  apncea,  and  brought  aljout 
by  rapidly  increased  respirations,  was  formerly  thought  to  be  due  to  increased 
oxygenation  of  the  blood.  There  is,  however,  room  for  doubt  as  to  this  being  the 
true  explanation.  In  spite  of  the  statement  of  Ewald,  other  observers  are  not 
agread  that  the  blood  actually  does  become  hyperoxygenated.  Moreover,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  cause  apncea  after  section  of  both  vagi.  Xow  section  of  the  vagi  can 
have  no  effect  on  the  aeration  of  the  blood  during  rapid  artificial  respiration,  but 
under  these  circumstances  the  afferent  impressions  from  the  lungs  to  the  respiratory 
centre  are  cut  off.  The  more  recent  theory  suggests  that  apnma  is  due  to  the  rapid 
respirations  exciting  the  terminations  of  the  inhibitory  respiratory  fibres  in  the 
lungs,  and  thus  presenting  a respiratory  discharge  from  the  respiratory  centre  in 
the  medulla  oblongata.  It  has  been  found  that  artificial  respiration  of  pure  hydro- 
gen in  intact  animals  will  cause  apncea.  This  seems  to  support  the  view  that  ordi- 
nary apncea  is  iir  some  way  intimately  related  in  its  cause  to  the  inhibitory  impulses 
generated  by  rapid  inflation  of  the  lungs.] 

[Deglutition  Apncea. — Kronecker  has  .shown  that  if  a,  person  slowly  swallows  a 
glass  of  water,  that  the  mere  act  of  S’wallowing  arrests  the  activity  of  the  respiratory 
centre,  and  brings  about  a condition  of  apncea,  and  this  even  when  the  nostrils  are 
closed^  and  no  air  is  admitted  to  the  lungs.  This  is  an  additional  proof  that  the 
production  of  apncea  has  more  to  do  with  the  generation  of  inliil)itory  impulses 

than  with  hyperoxygenation  of  the  blood.] 

2.  Eupneea. — The  normal  stimulation  of  the  re.spiratory  centre,  ettpnoea,  is 
caused  by  the  blood,  in  which  the  amount  of  0 and  COo  does  not  exceed  the  normal 

limits  (§§  35  and  3G).  _ i • 

3.  Dyspnoea. — All  conditions  which  diminisli  the  0 and  increase  the  uUo  in 

the  blood  circulating  through  the  medulla  and  respiratory  centre  cause  acceleration 
and  deepening  of  the  respirations,  Avhich  may  ultimately  pass  into  vigorous  and 
laboured  activity  of  all  the  respiratory  muscles,  constituting  when  the 

difficulty  of  breathing  is  very  great  (§  134).  [Changes  in  the  rhythm,  ^ IH-J 

Durino-  normal  respiration,  and  with  the  commencement  of  the  need  for  more  air,  according 
to  Gad  the  t^a.ses  of  the  blood  excite  only  the  inspiratory  centre  ; while  the  expiiatioii  follows 
owhig  to  reflex  stimulation  of  the  pulmonary  vagus  by  the  disteiition  of  the  lungs  (p.  8.3).  He 
that  the  normal  respiratory  movements  are  e.xcited  by  the  OUo. 

the  respirations  and  may  even  cause  dysrnima^ 

This  E not  due  to  the  nervous  connections  of  the  muscles  or  other  organs  with  resiniatm^ 
n!  to  chL  "es  in  the  blood.  Geppert  and  Zuntz  have  shown,  however,  that  the  result 
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Tlie  iintiu-p  of  these  substances  is  unknown.  It  has  been  shown  tliat  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood 
is  reduced  by  the  formation  of  an  acid.  Tlie  substance.s,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  excreted 
by  the  urine,  and  are,  therefore,  perliaps  readily  oxidised  {Loeioy).  C.  Lelinianii  hp 
that,  in  rabbits,  tlie  acidilication  of  the  blood  produced  by  muscular  exertion  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  stimulation  ol  the  respiratory  centre.] 


4.  Asphyxia. — If  blood,  abnormal  as  regards  the  amount  and  quality  of  its 
gases,  continue  to  circulate  in  the  medulla,  or  if  the  condition  of  the  blood  become 
still  niore  abnormal,  the  respiratory  centre  is  over-stimulated,  and  ultimately 
exhausted.  The  respirations  are  diminished  both  in  number  and  depth,  and  they 
become  feeble  and  gasping  in  character;  ultimately  the  movements  of  the 
respiratory  muscles  cease,  and  the  heart  itself  soon  ceases  to  beat.  This  constitutes 
the  condition  of  asphyxia,  and  if  it  be  continued,  death  from  suffocation  takes 
place.  (Langendorff  asserts  that  in  asphyxiated  frogs  the  muscles  and  grey 
nervous  substance  have  an  acid  reaction.)  If  the  conditions  causing  the  abnormal 
condition  of  the  blood  be  removed,  the  asphyxia  may  be  prevented  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  e.specially  by  using  artificial  respiration  (§  134) ; the  respira- 
tory muscles  begin  to  act  and  the  heart  begins  to  beat,  so  that  the  normal  eupnoeic 
stage  is  reached  through  the  condition  of  dyspnoea.  If  the  venous  condition  of  the 
Idood  be  produced  slowly  and  very  gradually,  asphyxia  may  occur  without  there 
being  any  symptoms  of  dyspnoea,  as  happens  Avhen  death  takes  place  quietly  and 
very  gradually  (§  324,  5). 


[Experiment  with  crossed  heads. — That  the  condition  of  the  blood  influences  the  respiratory 
centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  ingenious  experiment  of 
Fredericq.  Two  large  rabbits,  A and  B,  are  taken,  and  in  both  the  vertebral  arteries  are  liga- 
tured and  the  carotids  exposed.  Cannnlfe  are  introduced  into  the  carotids,  so  that  the  blood 
of  the  one  animal  flows  into  the  head  of  the  other.  The  carotids  of  the  rabbit  A carry  their 
blood  into  the  head  of  rabbit  B,  and  the  head  of  B similarly  receives  only  the  blood  coming 
from  the  body  of  A.  If,  at  a given  moment,  A respires  air,  poor  in  oxygen,  or  if  its  trachea  be 
closed,  it  is  the  rabbit  B — the  one  which  receives  the  asphy.xiated  blood  of  A — -which  shows 
signs  of  dyspnoea  or  asphyxical  convulsions,  whilst  A remains  quiescent  and  undisturbed. 
Tliere  is,  therefore,  an  intimate  relation  between  the  composition  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the 
head  and  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  movements.] 

Amongst  the  causes  of  Dyspnoea  are — (1)  JDirect  limitation  of  the  activity  of  the  respira- 
tory organs;  diminution  of  the  respiratory  surface  by  inflammation,  acute  oedema  (§  47),  or 
collapse  of  the  alveoli,  occlusion  of  the  capillaries  of  the  alveoli,  compression  of  the  lungs, 
entrance  of  air  into  the  pleura,  obstruction  or  compression  of  the  windpipe.  (2)  Obstruction 
to  the  entrance  of  the  normal  amount  of  air  by  strangulation,  or  enclosure  in  an  insufficient 
space.  (3)  Enfeeblement  of  the  circulation,  so  that  the  medulla  oblongata  does  not  receive  a 
sufficient  amount  of  blood  ; in  degeneration  of  the  heart,  valvular  cardiac  disease  ; and  artifi- 
cially by  ligature  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  {K%issmaul  and  Tenner),  or  by  preventing 
the  free  efflux  of  venous  blood  from  the  skull,  or  by  the  injection  of  a large  quantity  of  air 
or  indifferent  particles  into  the  right  heart.  (4)  Direct  loss  of  blood,  which  acts  by  arresting 
the  exchange  of  pses  in  the  medulla  {J.  Rosenthal).  This  is  the  cause  of  the  “ biting  or  snair- 
pingat  the  air”  manifested  by  the  decapitated  heads  of  young  animals,  e.y.,  kittens.  [The 
phenomenon  is  well  marked  in  the  head  of  a tortoise  separated  from  the  body  ( TV.  Stirling).] 

If  we  study  the  ra))idly  fatal  effects  of  these  factors  on  the  respiratory  activity,  we  observe 
that^  at  fiist  the  respirations  become  quicker  and  deejier,  then  after  an  attack  of  general  con- 
vulsions, ending  in  expiiatoiy  spasm,  there  follows  a stage  of  complete  cessation  of  respiration. 
Before  death  takes  place,  there  are  usuallj’^  a few  “snapping”  or  gasping  efforts  at  inspiration 
{Hogyes,  Sigm.  Mayer — § 111).  ^ 

Condition  of  the  Blood-Gases.  -As  a general  rule,  iii  the  production  of  dyspnoea,  the  want 
of  0 and  the  excess  of  CO^  act  simultaneously  {PJlUger  and  Dolimen),  but  each  of  these  alone 
may  act  as  an  efficient  cause.  According  to  Bernstein,  blood  containing  a smg,ll  amount  of  0 
acts  chiefly  upon  the  inspiratory  centre,  and  blood  ricli  in  CO.,  on  the  exiiiratory  centre.  (1) 
Dyspnoea  from  want  of  0 pciirs  during  respiration  in  a space  of  moderate  size  (§  133),  in 
.spacepyhere  the  tension  of  the  air  is  dimini.shed,  and  by  breathing  indill'erent  gases  or  those 
containing  no  free  0.  When  the  blood  is  freely  ventilated  with  N or  H,  the  amount  of  CO., 
in  the  blood  may  even  be  diminished,  and  death  occurs  with  all  the  .signs  of  asphyxia  miugcr). 
(2)  Dyspnoea  from  the  blood  being  overcharged  with  C0„  occurs  by  breathing  air  containing 
much  CO,  § 133).  Air  contaiiiiiig  much  CO,  may  cause  dj'spnoea,  even  when  the  amount  of  6 
in  the  blood  18  greater  than  that  in  the  atmosphero  {Thiry).  The  blood  may  even  contain  more 
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increased  temperature  increases  tlie  activity  oF  the  respiratory  centre 

incf  Pnl  TT  throngli  tl.e  brain/as  Pick 

and  Goldstun  observed  when  they  jdaced  the  exposed  caroti<ls  in  warm  tubes,  so  as  to  lieat  tlie 

bloocl  passing  throngh  them.  In  this  case  the  licaled  blood  acts  directly  upon  tlie  brain  the 
r/v^  the  cerebral  respiratory  centres  Direct  cooling  diminishes  the  excitability 

{rrcdaiui)  Jien  the  tempeiature  is  increased,  vigorous  artilicial  respiration  does  not  iiroduce 
(//cmana  ’*’g’‘iy  srterialised  (Ackermann).  Emetics  act  in  a similar  manner 

Electrical  stimulation  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  after  it  is  separated  from  the  brain  dis- 
charges respiratory  niovenieiits  or  increases  those  already  present  {Kroncckcr  and  Mardnoald). 
Langeiidoill  jound  that  electrical,  niechamcal,  or  chemical  (salts)  stimulation  usually  caused  an 
expiratory  cflect,  while  stimulation  of  the  c.ervical  spinal  cord  (subordinate  centre)  gave  an 
iusj)imtory  eflect.  Acconlnig  to  Laborcle,  a su|ierficial  lesion  in  the  region  of  the  ealanius 
scriptorms  causes  standstill  ot  the  respiration  for  a few  minutes.  If  the  peripheral  end  of  the 
vagus  be  stimulated,  so  as  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  respirations  also  cease  after  a 
lew  seconds.  ^ Arrest  ol  the  heart’s  action  causes  a temporary  anteniia  of  the  medulla,  in  consc- 
<|ueiice  ot  which  its  excitability  is  lowered,  so  that  the  respirations  cease  for  a tin\Q{Langcndorff]. 

Conditions  affecting  the  Respiratory  Centre. — Tlii.s  centre,  besides  being 
capable  of  being  stimulated  directly,  may  be  inlluenced  liy  the  will,  and  also 
reflexly  by  stimulation  of  a number  of  aft'erent  nerves. 

1.  By  a voluntary  impulse  we  may  arrest  the  respiration  for  a short  time,  but 
only  until  the  blood  becomes  so  venous  as  to  excite  the  centre  to  increased  action. 


Eig.  575. 

Effect  on  the  respiratory  movements  of  section  of  the  second  vagus  in  the  rabbit.  At  S the 
respirations  become  slower  and  deeper.  T indicates  seconds  {Stirling). 

The  number  and  depth  of  the  respirations  may  be  voluntarily  increased  for  a long 
time,  and  we  may  also  voluntarily  change  the  rliythm  of  respiration. 

2.  The  respiratory  centre  may  be  influenced  reflexly  both  by  fibres  which  excite 
it  to  increased  action  and  by  others  which  inhibit  its  action,  (a)  The  exciting 
fibres  lie  in  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus,  in  the  optic,  auditory,  and 
cutaneous  nerves;  normally 'their  action  overcomes  the  action  of  the  inhibitory 
fibres.  Thus,  a cold  bath  deepens  the  respirations,  and  causes  a moderate  accelera- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  ventilation  (Speck). 

3.  Impulses  pass  from  the  deglutition  centre  to  the  respiratory  by  what  i.^ 
termed  “ irradiation,”  and  give  rise  to  “ deglutition-respiration,”  i.e.,  to  a feeble 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm  with  each  act  of  deglutition. 

Section  of  both  vagi  causes  slower  and  deeper  respiratory  ■movements,  owing 
to  the  cutting  off  of  those  impulses  which  under  normal  conditions  pass  from  the 
lungs  to  excite  the  respiratory  centre  (p.  814).  [The  inspirations  are  long  and 
deep,  and  are  followed  by  a short  active  expiration  and  a long  pause  (fig.  575). 
The  effect  may  be  studied  by  recording  the  respiratory  movements  with  a stetho- 
graph,  or  by  means  of  a sound  placed  in  the  oesophagus.  Gad  froze  the  vagi,  and 
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■Mum  sot  their  activity — thus  avoi<ling  the  stimulation  inseparahle  froin  the 

act  of  (livhling  them-aml  ihscrved  that  the  eliects  v'cve  almost  the  same  as  those 

^’"AfS'Uctimror^^^^  th.'.  amoimt  of  air  taken  in,  ami  the  CO^  given  off 


) 

SO 


however,  are  unchanged,  hut  the  inspiratory  etlbrts  are  more  vigorous  and  not 
purposive  {Gad).  Weak  tetanising  currents  applied  to  the  cetdral of  the  yagu^ 
l-ause  acceleration  of  the  respirations,  while,  at  the  .saine  time,  the  eflorts  of  the 
re.spiratory  muscles  may  be  increased  (tig.  576),  or  diminished,  or  remain  unchanged 


. -Fig.  576. 

Efl'ect  of  stimulating  the  central  end  of  one  vagus  (rabbit)  at  S,  witli  weak  tetani.sing  .stimuli, 
both  vagi  being  divided.  The  number  of  respirations  is  increased.  T=time,  i.c.,  seconds 
{Stirling). 

iGad).  [They  may  be  increased  in  number  and  diminished  in  extent  (SlirUiif/, 
tig.  577).]  Strong  tetanising  currents  applied  to  the  central  end  of  the  vagus  may 
cause  standstill  of  the  respiration  in  the  inspiratory  phase  (Traiibe)  \i.e.,  there  is  a 


Fig.  577. 

Ellect  of  stimulating  the  central  end  of  one  vagus  (rabbit)  at  S,  both  vagi  being  divided. 

T=time,  i.e.,  seconds  {Stirling), 

true  tetanus  of  the  diaphragm  (6g.  579)],  or  especially  in  fatigue  of  the  nerves,  in 
the  expiratory  phase  (fig.  578).  Single  induction  shocks  have  no  effect  {Mcvrckwald 
■and  Kroneckev). 

[The  inspiratory  fibres,  which  reflexly  either  accelerate  the  respirations  or 
■cause  tetanus  of  the  diaphragm  in  the  inspiratory  phase,  run  in  the  trunk  of  the 
vagus  in  the  neck,  and  come  from  the  lungs.  These  fibres  are  normally  in  action 
when  the  lungs  are  strongly  diminished  in  volume,  e.p.,  at  the  end  of  each  exjiira- 
tion,  .so  that  the  contraction  of  the  lung  excites  the  next  inspiratory  act.] 
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[Jiut  the  vagu.s  iu  the  neck  also  contains  some  expiratory  fibres,  i.e.,  liltres 
wliose  e.xcitation  excites  rellexly  arrest  of  tlie  respiration  in  the  expiratory  phase. 
They  ar(;  not  so  numerous  as  tlie  inspiratory  fibres.  Sometimes  one  succeeds,  oii; 
stimulating  the  central  end  of  the  vagus,  in  causing  reftexly  a suspension  of  Ihe 


Eig.  .^78. 

Respiratory  tracing  obtained  by  stinnilatiou  of  the  central  end  of  tbe  vagus  in  a cldoralised 
rabbit.  Arrest  of  tbe  respiration  in  expiration. 


■ contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  ribs,  and  consecpiently  an  arrest  iu  the  expirator\ 
phase.  Chloral  diminishes  the  action  of  the  inspiratory  fibre,  and  allows  the  ex- 
piratory to  manifest  their  action  {Fredericq).  In  a rabbit  poisoned  with  a large- 
dose  of  chloral  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  vagus  is  invariably  followed 


Fig.  579. 


Effect  of  stimulating  the  central  end  of  tlie  vagus  (rabbit).  The  respiratory  movements  are- 
arrested  in  the  inspiratory  phase.  Stimulation  began  at  D and  ended  at  C.  E,  expiration  ; 
I,  inspiration. 


iDy  an  arrest  in  expiration  (fig.  578).  These_ fibres  are  excited  every  time  the  lungs- 
are'  distended,  either  by  a normal  inspiration  or  by  insufflating  the  lungs  arti- 

'[if  the  respiratory  movements  be  arrested  by  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of 


Fig.  580. 

lesiiiratory  movements  of  a rabbit  arrested  by  tlL^  stimulation 

S,  but  the  movements  begin  and  increase  in  spite  ot  contiiiuatio 

{SHrliwj). 

,1.0  vagus-1.oth  vagi  being  cliviJed,  the  reepiratione.  however  begin_at  fet 
nnall  and  feeble,  and  gi-adually  gam,  especudly  m frequenej  (Jq-  J 
ess  degree  in  force  in  spite  of  continuation  of  the  stimulation  {Stulmg).\ 
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rirarckwald,  wliile  admitting  tliat  the  resi)ivatory  centre  is  automatically  active,  as  "'ell  ^ 
capable  of  being  affected  reflexly,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that, 

from  all  nerve-channels  by  which  nfferent  impulses  can  be  conveyed  to  it,  it  is  incapable  ot  dis 
ihythinical  rcsinratory  movements.  He  also  asserts  that  the  norma  rhythmica 
respiration  is  a reflex  act  discharged  chiefly  through  the  vagi,  and 

the  respiratory  centre  is  not  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  blood,  eithei  on  the  diminu- 
tion of  0 or  the  increase  of  COo.  These  results  are  o]>posed  to  the  usually  accepted  view,  and 
they  arc ’controverted  by  Loeivy.  Division  of  the  medulla  oblongata  above  the  respiratory 
centre  so  as  to  cut  ofi'  all  cerebral  channels  of  communication,  has  very  little  ellect  on 
the  respirations.  If,  after  this,  one  or  both  vagi  be  divided  there  is— (1)  an 
slowiiuj  of  the  respiration  ; the  number  of  respirations  may  fall  in  the  rabbit  from  20  to  2 oi  4 
: . /0\  in  emnn  nocfac  fhp  iTlQriivntinil  lliaV  bC  tVVlCC  01’  thvico  3.H 


riiyLiiiiiicai  , me  vuLif^niv  ut  an  luaimcu.  lo  uiiiiiuioiivv.*  — - 

spiration  is  deeper  ; (4)  the  intra-thoracic  pressure  is  increased  during  inspiration,  and  duiiiig 
expiration  it  is  the  same  as  before  the  vagotolnJ^] 


Before  X'agotomy. 

After  Vagotomy. 

Experiment. 

Intra-tlioracic 

Pressure. 

u 

C 

o 

s 

a 

Volume  Kesp. 
per  Min. 

Volume  Kesp. 
per  Kespir. 

Intra-thoracic 

Pressure. 

j Frequency. 

Kelation  of 
Exp.  Insp. 

Volume  Kesp. 
per  Min. 

Diminution  ot 
Vol.  i)cr  Min. 

^ X 

oS 

^ o 
o ^ 

Increase  of 
Vol.  for  each 
Kesp. 

mm. 

c.cm. 

C.cm. 

c.cm. 

7o 

1 

-30  to -40 

20 

310-350 

16 

- 60  to -70 

4 

J . i 130-1-40 

59 

33 

100 

2 

- 22  to  - 24 

32 

530-540 

16 

- 50  to  " 60 

24 

4 1 105-120 

79-5 

40 

150 

[The  above  table  (from  Loew'y)  shows  the  result.  Loewy  finds  that,  if  the  centre  bo  separated 
from  all  centripetal  channels,  it  still  discharges  respiratory  movements,  which  are  rhythmical, 
and  he  has  shown  that  these  rhythmical  discharges  are  due  to  the  condition  of  the  blood.] 

[If  one  lung  be  made  atelectatic,  i.e.,  devoid  of  air,  e.(j.,  by  plugging  its  bronchus  wdth  a 
sponge-tent,  then  the  pulmonary  fibres  of  the  vagus  from  this  lung  are  no  longer  excited  during 
■respiration,  and  their  section  has  no  effect  on  the  respiration.  Section  of  the  vagus  on  the 
sound  side,  how’ever,  has  the  same  consequence  as  double  vagotomy  {Locicy).'\ 

Wedenskii  and  Heidenhain  find  that  a tempomnj,  iceal',  electrical  stimulus  applied  to  the 
central  end  of  the  vagus,  at  the  beginning  of  inspiration  (rabbit),  affects  the  depth  of  the  suc- 
ceeding inspirations,  while  a similar  strong  stimulus  affects  also  the  depth  of  the  following 
expirations.  If  the  stimulus  be  applied  just  at  the  commencement  of  expiration,  stronger 
.stimuli  being  required  in  this  case,  there  is  a diminution  of  the  expiration  and  of  the  following 
inspiration.  Continued  tetanic  stimulation  of  the  vagus  may  cause  decrease  in  the  depth  of  the 
•expirations,  or  at  the  same  time  alteration  in  the  depth  of  the  inspirations,  without  affecting 
the  respiratory  rhythm;  when  the  stimulation  is  s(rom/cr,  inspiration  and  expiration  are 
dimini.shed  with  or  without  alteration  of  the  frequency,  and  with  the  strongest  stimuli,  respira- 
tions cease  either  in  the  inspiratory  or  expiratory  phase. 


f(Z/)  The  inhibitory  nerves  Avhich  affect  the  re.spiratory  centre  run  in  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve.  {Rosenthal),  and  also  in  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve 
{Rfldrjer  and  Burlcart,  Jlering,  Brener),  to  tlie  respiratory  centre  (fig.  574  inh). 
[Tlie  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  reniarkaljle  for  containing  a large  number  of 
inhibitory  rcsi)iratory  nerves,  or  nerves  which  cause  arrest  of  the  respiration  in  ex- 
piration, or  even  hbres  causing  expiration,  (due  know\s  that  it  is  the  sensory 
nerve  of  the  larynx,  and  that  foreign  bodies  or  irritating  matter  in  the  larvnx  ex- 
cites coughing,  i.e.,  forced  expiratory  acts  reflexly.] 

According  to  Liiugoudorff,  direct  electrical,  mechanical,  or  chemical  stimulation  of  the  centre 
nm  an est  respiration,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus  affecting  the  central  ends  of 

5cf  X In  nnT  tlie  ganglia  of  the  respiratory”  centre.  During  the 

rcMex  inhibition  o(  the  resjnriition  in  the  expiratory  phase,  there  is  a suppression  of  the  motor 
rmimlsein  the  inspiratory  centre  ( IHcyc/c).  ^ ‘ ’ lt‘^  nie  mocoi 


Stimulation  of  the  superior  or  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  (h)  or  their  cetifral  ends 
causes  .slowing,  and  even  arrest  of  the  respiration  (in  expiration— 

Ai lest  of  tlie  respn^ation  in  expiration  is  also  camsed  by  stimnlation  of  the  na.sal 
{Rerrnr/  and  Kratschmer)  and  ophthalmic  branches  of  tlie  trigeminus  (Christiani), 
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of  the  olfactory,  and  glosso-pliaryngoal  {MarchinUJ).  [Kraisclnner  found  that 
tohacoo-sinokc  hloAvn  into  a rahlnt’s  nostrils,  or  pulled  through  a hole  in  the 
trachea  into  the  nose,  Ijy  stimulating  the  nasal  hranch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  arrested 
the  respiration  in  the  ex[)iratory  phase,  Avhile  it  had  no  elfect  u'hcn  hlou  n into  the 
lungs.  Ammonia  vapour  apidied  to  the  nostrils  arrests  it  in  the  same  way.  If 
ammonia  vapour  he  Idown  into  the  lungs  (the  nasal  cavity  being  ])rotected  from  its 
action),  the  respiration  may  he,  accelerated,  or  deepened,  or  arrested  occasionally  in 
expiration,  i.e.,  according  to  the  fibres  of  the  vagus  acted  on  by  the  vapour  in  the 
lungs  {Kiwll).  A stream  of  water  dro]iped  on  a rabbit’s  nose  will  arrest  the  respira- 
tions in  expiration  for  10-20  secs.,  and  in  the  duck  the  same  means  will  arrest  the 
res])iration  for  10  minutes  {Fredericq).  These  reflex  arrests  of  respiration  obviously 
jday  a protective  role  for  the  animal.]  Stimulation  of  the  pidmonary  lu'anches  of 
the  vagus  by  breathing  irritating  gases  (Knoll)  causes  standstill  in  expiration, 
althougli  some  other  gases  cause  standstill  in  inspiration.  Chemical  stimulation  of 
the  trunk  of  the  vagus, — by  dilute  solutions  of  sodic  carbonate, — causes  expiratory 
inhibition  of  the  respiration ; and  mechanical  stimulation, — rubbing  with  a glass 
rod, — inspiratory  inhibition  (Knoll).  The  stimulation  of  sensory  cutaneous  irerves. 


Fig.  581. 

Effect  ou  respiration  of  stimulation  of  central  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve  in  the  rabbit  (Stirling). 

('specially  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  (as  occurs  on  taking  a cold  douche),  and 
stimulation  of  the  splanchiric.s,  cause  standstill  in  expiration,  the  first  cause  often 
gir  ing  rise  to  temporary  clonic  contractions  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  The 
respirations  are  often  slowed  to  a A^ery  great  extent  by  pressure  upon  the  brain, 
[Avhether  the  pressure  be  drre  to  a depressed  fractirre  or  effusiorr  into  the  v’^entricles 
arrd  srrbarachrroid  space].  The  respiratiorr  may  be  greatly  oppressed  and  stertorous. 

[All  serrsory  rrerwes  nray  act  reflexly  more  or  less  like  the  vagus  on  the  respiratory 
nrovements.  Stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve  u.sually  accelerates 
the  respiration  (fig.  581),  more  rarely  reflex  expiratory  arrest.  The  change  may 
re.sult  in  an  irrereased  number  of  respirations  as  Avell  as  increased  depth.  ^ 

If  the  respiratory  movements  and  blood-pressure  be  recorded  simultaneorrslA , aru 
a iiarticular  strength  of  stimulus  applied  to  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
(rabbit),  the  Idood-pressurc  is  raised  (fig.  582,  E.P.),  and  the  respirations  may  bo 
increased  in  number  Imt  not  raised  in  depth  (fig.  582).] 

Tlie  amount  of  work  done  by  tlie  respiratory  muscles  is  altered  during  the  reflex  slowing  of 
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REGULATION  OF  RESPIRATION. 


tl>o  respiratory  ’;fi"”vouS'o^the 

at  lirst  (Uoii!  «?(fZ  7?rt«M-  , . , -f  „.r.,Orl 

Automatic  Regiaation  of  Respii-ation.— Under  normal  circumstances,  it  uou 
seem  tliat  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus  act  upon  the  two  I’csjuratory  centre^ 
so  as  to  set  in  action  what  has  been  termed  the  se//-ody«stor/  mechani^  .ifipxlv 
the  inspiratory  dilatation  of  the  lungs  stimulates  mechanically  the  fihreswhich  idle,  y 


Fig.  582. 

ElTect  of  stimulation  (S)  of  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve  (rabbit)  on  the  respirations  and 

blood-pressure  (B.  P),  [Stirling). 

excite  the  expiratory  centres,  while  the  diminution  of  the  lungs  during  expiration 
excites  the  nerves  which  proceed  to  the  inspiratory  centre  {Hering  and  Brener, 
Head).  [Thus  blowing  into  the  lungs  excites  the  act  of  expiration,  and  sucking  air 
out  of  them  excites  inspiration.] 

In  this  way  we  may  explain  the  alternate  play  of  inspiration  and  expiration.  In  deep 
narco.sis,  however,  dilatation  of  the  thorax  in  animals  is  followed  first  by  cessation  of  the 
respiratory  movements,  and  then  by  inspiration  [P.  Guitmann). 

Discharge  of  the  First  Respiration. — The  foetus  is  in  an  apnoeic  condition 
until  birth,  when  the  umbilical  cord  is  cut.  During  intrauterine  life,,  0 is  freely 
supplied  to  it  by  the  activity  of  the  placenta.  All  conditions  which  interfere  with 
this  due  supply  of  0,  as  compression  of  the  umbilical  vessels  and  prolonged  labour 
[lains,  cause  a decrease  of  the  0 and  an  increase  of  the  CO^  in  the  blood,  so  that 
the  condition  of  the  foetal  blood  is  so  altered  as  to  stimulate  the  respiratory  centre, 
and  thus  the  impulse  is  given  for  the  discharge  of  the  first  respiratory  movement 
{Sclnuartz).  A foetus,  still  within  the  unopened  foetal  membranes,  may  make 
respiratory  movements  {Vesalius,  1542).  If  the  exchange  of  gases  be  interrupted 
to  a sufficient  extent,  dyspnoea  and  ultimately  death  of  the  foetus  may  occur.  If, 
however,  the  venous  condition  of  the  mother’s  blood  develops  very  slowly,  as  in 
rases  of  quiet  slow  death  of  the  mother,  the  medulla  oblongata  of  the  foetii.^  uiay 
gradually  die  without  any  respiratory  movement  being  discharged  (§  324,  5). 

According  to  tliis  view,  the  rc.spiratory  movements  are  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
dy.spnceic  blood  u|ion  the  medulla  oblongatn.  ['Phe  excitability  of  the  respiratory  centre  is  less 
ill  the  feetus  than  in  the  newly  born,  and  it  increases  from  day  to  day  after  birth.  Amongst 
the  causes  ot  tlie  diminished  exeitnliility  are  the  small  amount  of  0 in  I'retal  blood,  and  the  slow 
velocity  ot  the  circulation.  It  an  inspiration  is  discharged  in  the  feetus,  it  is  at  once  arrested 
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by  fluid  passing  into  the  nostrils  and  inhibiting  the  act  vellcxly.  The  chief  cause  of  the  first 
respiration  after  Inrlh  is  undoubtedly  the  increasing  venosity  of  the  blood,  and  also  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  above-named  refle.x  inhibitory  proce.ss.]  Death  of  the  mother  acts  like 
compression  of  the  umbilical  cord.  In  the  former  case,  the  maternal  venous  blood  robs  the 
foetal  blood  of  its  0,  so  that  death  of  the  foetus  occurs  more  rapidly  {Zunt.z).  If  the  mother  be 
rapidly  poisoneil  with  CO  (§  17),  the  foetus  may  live  longer,  as  the  CO-haemoglobin  of  the 
maternal  blood  cannot  take  any  0 from  the  foetal  blood  (§  16 — Hoyyas).  In  slow  poisoning  the 
CO  passes  into  the  foetal  blood  {Orihant  and  Qwinquand), 

In  many  cases,  especially  in  cases  of  very  prolonged  labour,  the  e.Kcitahility  of  the  respiratory 
centre  may  be  so  oliminislied,  that  after  birth  the  dyspnoeic  conolition  of  the  blood  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  excite  respiration  in  a normal  rhythmical  manner.  In  such  cases  stimulation  of 
the  skin  also  acts,  c.g. , partly  by  the  cooling  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  amniotic  fluid 
from  the  skin.  When  air  has  entered  the  lungs  by  the  first  respiratory  movements,  the  air 
within  the  lungs  also  excites  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus  {Ptliiger),  and  thus  the 
res])iratory  centre  is  stimulated  retlexly  to  increased  activity.  According  to  v.  Preuschen’s 
observations,  stimulation  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  is  more  effective  than  that  of  the  pulmonary 
branches  of  the  vagus.  In  animals  which  have  been  rendered  apmxdc  by  free  ventilation  of 
their  lungs,  respiratory  movements  may  be  discharged  by  .strong  cutaneous  stimuli,  e.y.,  dashing 
on  of  cold  water.  The  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  skin  by  friction  or  sharp  blows,  or  the 
application  of  a cold  douche,  excites  the  respiratory  centre.  When  the  placental  circulation  is 
intact,  cutaneous  stimuli  do  not  discharge  respiratory  movements  {Zuntz  and  Oohnstcin) , (Arti- 
ficial respiration,  § 134). 

[Action  of  Drugs  on  the  Respiratory  Centre. — Ammonia,  salts  of  zinc  and  co]>per,  strychnin, 
atropin,  duboisin,  apomorphin,  emetin,  the  digitalis  group,  and  heat  increase  the  rapidity  and 
depth  of  the  res])irations,  while  they  become  frequent  and  shallower  after  the  use  of  alcohol, 
opium,  chloral,  chloroform,  physostigmin.  The  excitability  of  the  centre  is  first  inci'eascd  and 
then  diminished  by  caffein,  nicotin,  quinine,  and-sapouin  {Prunto'ii).} 


369.  CENTKE  FOB,  THE  INHIBITOBY  NEBVES  OF  THE  HEABT— 
(CABDIO-INHIBITOBY). — The  fibres  of  tlio  vagus,  wlien  moderately  stimulated, 
diminish  the  action  of  the  heart ; Avhen  strongly  stimulated,  however,  they  arrest 
its  action  and  cause  it  to  stand  still  in  diastole  (§  352,  7);  they  are  supplied  to 
the  vagus  through  the  .spinal  accessory  nerve,  and  have  their  centre  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  (§  353). 

[Gaskell  has  shown  that  stimulation  of  the  vagus  not  only  influences  the  rhythm 
of  the  heart’s  action,  hut  modifies  the  other  functions  of  the  cardiac  muscle. 
Stimulation  of  the  vagus  influences — (a)  the  automatic  rhythm^  i.e.,  the  rate  at 
which  the  heart  contracts  automatically ; (5)  the  force  of  the  contractions,  more 
especially  the  auricles,  although  in  some  animals,  e.y.,  the  tortoise,  the  ventricles 
are  not  affected ; (c)  the  jyotvev  of  conduction,  i.e.,  the  capacity  for  conducting  the 
muscular  contractions.  According  to  Gaskell,  the  vagus  acts  upon  the  rhythmical 
po'wer  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart.] 

This  centre  may  he  excited  directly  in  the  medulla,  and  also  reflexly,  by  stimu- 
lating certain  afferent  nerves. 


Many  observers  assume  that  tins  centre  is  in  a state  of  tonic  excitement,  z.e.,  that  there  is 
a continuous,  uninterruided,  regulating,  and  inhibitory  action  of  this  centre  upon  the  heart 
through  the  fibres  of  the  vagus.  According  to  Bernstein,  this  tonic  excitement  is  caused 
reHexly  through  the  abdominal  and  cervical  sympathetic. 


I.  Direct  Stimulation  of  the  Centre. — This  centre  may  he  stimulated  directly 
by  the  same  stimuli  that  act  upon  the  respiratory  centre.  (1)  Sudden  unwmia  of 
the  oblongata,  ligature  of  both  carotids  or  both  suhclavians,  or  decapitating  a 
rabbit  the  vagi  alone  being  left  undivided,  cause  slowing  and  even^  temporary 
arrest  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  (2)  Sudden  venous  hypercemia  ^^cts  in  a similar 
manner,  e.q.,  liy  ligaturing  all  the  veins  returning  from  the  head.  (3)  Increased 
venositi!  of  the  blood,  produced  either  by  direct  cessation  of  the  respnations  (ra“), 
or  hv  forcing  into  the  lungs  a quantity  of  air  containing  much  GOg  ^ 

the  circulation  in  the  placenta  (the  respiratory  organ  of  the  foetus)  is  interfered 
with  during  severe  labour,  this  sufficiently  explains  the  enfeehleinent  of  the  action 
of  the  heart  Avhich  occurs  during  protracted  labour;  it  is  due  to  stimulati  n 
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cental  end  of  tl.c  vague  by  tbe  i"„f:jiircurjftet‘  ie'a 

'"it  T,:rc^nta  ,n«y  bo  excited  reflexly  by-(l)  Rtbnulation  of  sensmy  nerves 

(Zovcrt).  .JJ  ^ J 533  e^vliicli  sliows  the  eflect  produced  on  tlic  licart  by 
eti  u ™<1  of  bo  infra-orbiW  nerve  at  c Tta  hearty 

Avere  recorded  by  means  of  a needle  inserted  into  tlie  lieai-t.  The  heait-beat  a as 
arrested  for  a moment  and  pulse-heats  are  much  sloAver,  and  there  is  consequently 
a great  fall  of  the  hlood-pressure.] 


Pig.  .^583. 

Fig.  583. — Momentary  arrest  and  sloAving  of  the  heart-beat  produced  reflexl}'^  bj'  stimulation  ot 
the  central  end  of  the  infra-orbital  nerve  in  the  rabbit. 

(2)  Stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  one  vagus,  provided  the  other  vagus  is 
intact. 

(3)  Stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  intestines,  liy  tapping  upon  the 
belly  (Goltz’s  tapping  experiment),  Aidiereby  the  action  of  the  heart  is  arrested. 
Stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  nerve  directly  (dsjo  and  Ludwig),  or  of  the  abdominal 
or  cervical  sympathetic,  produces  the  same  result.  Very  strong  stimulation  of  sen- 
sory nerves,  hoAVCA^er,  arrests  the  aboA'c-named  refl'^x  effects  upon  the  A'agus 
(§361,3). 

Tapping  Experiment. — Goltz’s  experiment  succeeds  at  once,  by  tapping  the  intestines  of  a 
frog  directly,  say,  Avith  the  handle  of  a scalpel,  especially  if  the  intestine  has  been  exposed  to 
the  air  for  a short  time,  so  as  to  become  inflamed '( ?'f«v/fcwiqy).  Stimulation  of  the  stomach  of 
the  dog  causes  slowing  of  the  heart-beat  {Sig.  Mayer  and  Pribram).  [M'William  finds  that  the 
action  of  the  heart  of  the  eel  may  be  arrested  reflexly  with  very  great  facility.  The  reflex 
inhibition  is  obtained  by  slight  stimulation  of  the  gills  (through  the  branchial  nerves),  the  skin 
of  the  head  and  tail,  and  parietal  peritoneum,  by  severe  injuiy  of  almost  any  part  of  the 
animal,  except  the  abdominal  organs.] 

[Effect  of  SAvalloAving  Fluids.  -Kronccker  1ms  sboAvn  that  the  act  of  SAAmlloAving 
interferes  Avith  nr  abolishes  temporarily  the  cardio-iuhibitory  action  of  the  vagus,  so 
that  the  pulse-rate  is  greatly  accelerated.  jMerely  sipping  a Avineglassful  of  Avater 
may  raise  the  rate  30  per  cent.  Hence,  sipping  cold  Avater  acts  as  a poAverful  car- 
diac stimulant.] 

According  to  Hering,  the  excitability  of  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  is  diminished 
vigorous  artificial  ventilation  of  tlie  lungs  Avith  atmospheric  air.  .Vt  the  same 
time,  there  is  a considerable  fall  of  the  blood-pressure  (§  362,  8,  4). 
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Heart  Beat. 
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Fig.  584. 


In  man,  a vigorous  expiration,  owing  to  the  increased  intra-imlinonary  pressure,  causes  an 
acceleration  ol  the  heart-heat,  wliich  Soinincrbrodt  ascribes  to  a diminution  of  the  activity  of 
the  vagi.  At  the  same  time  the  activity  of  the  vnso-motor  centre  is  diminislied  (§  60,  2). 

Stimulation  of  the  trimk  of  the  vagus  at  any  point  from  tlio  centre  downwards, 
along  its  wliole  course,  and  also  of  certain  of  its  cardiac  branches  [inferior  cardiac,] 
causes  the  heart  cither  to  heat  more  slowly,  or  arrests  its  action  in  diastole.  TIk; 
result  depends  iipon  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  employed  ; feeble  stimuli  slow 
the  action  of  the  heart,  while  strong  stimuli  arrest  it  in  diastole.  The  frog’s 
heart  may  he  arrested  by  stimulating  the  fibres  of  the  vagus  upon  the  sinus 
venosus  [or  l)y  stimulating  the  vagus  in  its  course,-as  in  fig.  584].  Ji  stronr/  stimuli 

he  applied,  either  to  the  centre 
or  to  the  course  of  the  nerve, 
for  a long  time,  the  part  stimu- 
lated becomes  fatigued  and  the. 
heart  beats  more  rapidly  in  spite 
of  the  continued  stinudation. 
If  a part  of  the  nerve  lying 
nearer  the  heart  be  stimulated, 
inhibition  of  the  heart’s  action 
Boating  of  a hog’s  heart  taken  by  means  of  a lever  resting  is  brought  about,  as  the  stimulus 
on  the  heart.  The  lowest  curve  slmvvswl.en  d^  ^^.^s  upon  a fresh  portion  of 

was  stimulated  and  the  consequent  arrest  ot  the  heart-  ^ ^ 

beat  {Stirling).  nert  e. 

[The  action  of  the  heart  may 
be  arrested  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  not  only  by  means  of  electrical  stimuli, 
but  also  bj’’  chemical  (common  salt,  glycerin)  or  mechanical  stimuli.  As  a rule, 
the  right  vagus  is  more  powerful  than  the  left.  8uppose  the  heart  to  be  arrested 
by  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  the  arrest  is  not  permanent ; in  spite  of  continuation 
of  the  stimulation  the  heart  begins  to  beat.  At  first  the  contractions  are  slower, 

and  afterwards  cj^uicker.  Fig.  585  shows 
the  effect  of  stimulation  of  tlie  vagus  in  a 
rabbit,  the  result  being  shown  by  record- 
ing the  blood-pressure,  and  noting  the 
sudden  fall  in  the  arterial  pressure,  conse- 
C[uent  on  the  arrest  of  the  heart  in  dia- 
stole.] 

The  following  points  have  also  been 
ascertained  regarding  the  stimulation  of 
the  inhibitory  fibres  : — 


Fig.  585. 


1.  The  experiments  of  Liiwit  on  the  frog’s 
heart,  confirmed  b}’'  Heidenhain,  showed  that 
Blood-pressure  tracing  of  the  carotid  artery  of  electrical  and  chemical  stimulation  of  the  vagus 
a rabbit.  Effect  of  stimulation  of  the  vagus  produce  different  results,  as  regards  the  extent 
(at  a)  causing  a rapid  fall  of  the  blood-pres-  of  the  ventricular  systole,  as  well  as  the  number 
mire  (Stirlina')  of  heart-beats ; the  contractions  either  become 

^ ' smaller,  or  less  frequent,  or  they  become  smaller 

and  less  frequent  simultaneously.  Strong  stimuli  cause,  in  addition,  well-marked  relaxation 
of  the  heart-mii.scle  during  diastole.  . , . a 

2.  In  order  to  cause  inhibition  of  the  heart,  a continuous  stimulus  is  not  nece.ssary.  A 
rhytlimicalhj  interrupted  moderate  stimulus  suffices  {v.  Bczold)  ; 18  to  20  stimuli  per  second  are 
required  for  mammals,  and  2 to  3 per  second  for  cold-blooded  animals. 

3.  Donders,  with  Prahl  and  Niiel,  observed  that  arrest  of  the  heart  s action  did  not  take 
place  immediately  the  stimulus  was  applied  to  the  vagus  ; but  about  J of  a second  period 
latent  stimulation— elapsed  before  the  effect  was  produced  on  the  heart. 

■ 4.  If  the  heart  be  arrested  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  it  can  still  contiact,  if  it  be  excit 

directly  e.q.,  by  pricking  it  with  a needle,  when  it  executes  a single  contraction.  [I his  liol 
iood  oifiy  for^some  anfmals,  c.g.,  frog,  tortoise,  birds  and  mammals.  In  A^'^s  only  the 
ventricle ^-esponds  to  stimulation  during  marked  inhibition;  in  the  nent,  only  the 
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avtenosas.  In  the  newt’s  lieayt,  the  sinus,  amides,  and  ventricle  are  all  inexcitable  to  direct 

*^T"Accor(lin”*to  'Meyer,  inhibitory  fibres  are  present  only  in  the  rr/y/ii  vagus  in  the 

tuHle  It  is^nally  stated  thlt  the  T!<,ht  vagus  is  more  ellect.ye  than  the  left  m other  animals 
f a rabbit  ( l/«.w/ii) ; but  this  is  subject  to  many  exceidions  {Landois  and  Zmigendoip.  [In 
the  newt  the  right  vagus  acts  move  readily  on  tlie  ventricle  than  on  the  other  ])aits  of  the 
heart ; stimulation  of  the  right  vagus  can  arrest  the  ventricle,  while  the  sinus  and  amides 

"V''t\Tc*  vamis  has  been  compressed  by  the  finger  in  the  neck  of  man  {CzcrmaJc,  Concato) ; but 
this  experiment  is  aceoinpanitd  by  danger,  and  ought  not  to  be  undertaken.  Ihe  dectrotonic 

condition  of  the  vagus  is  stated  ill  § 335,  III.  „ , i i-  r^-i  i 

7 Schiff  found  that  stimulation  of  the  vagus  of  the  frog  caused  acceleration  of  the  lieai t-beat, 
when  he  displaced  the  blood  of  the  heart  with  saline  solution.  If  blood-sermii  be  supplied  to 

the  heart,  the  vagus  regains  its  inhibitory  action.  ,,  , , , 

S ]\luiiy  soda  salts  in  a ])ropRr  concentration  arrest  tlio  inhibitory  action  ot  the  vagus,  A\hile 
iiotash  salts  restore  the  inhibitory  function  of  the  vagi  suspended  by  the  soda  salts.  If,  how- 
ever,  the  soda  or  potash  salts  act  too  long  upon  the  heart,  they  produce  a condition  111  winch, 
after  the  inhibitory  function  of  the  vagi  is  abolished,  it  is  not  again  restored,  ihe  hearts 

action  ill  this  condition  is  usually  arhythmical  (Z(i(rd). 

9.  If  the  intracardial  pressure  be  greatly  increased,  so  as  to  accelerate  greatly  the  cardiac 
]mlsations,  the  activity  of  the  vagus  is  correspondingly  diminished  (./.  M.  Ludwaj  and 


Luchsingcr).  . . . . 

[Differences  in  Animals. — Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  the  inllueiice 
of  the  vagus  on  the  eel’s  heart  and  that  of  all  other  fishes  examined,  is,  that  vagus-stimulation 
causes  the  sinus  and  auricle  to  be  entirely  inexcitable  to  direct  stiniulation  during  strong 
inhibition.  Nerve-stirauhitioii  has  in  this  case  the  very  peculiar  effect  of  rendering  the 
mnscnlar  tissue  temporarily  incapable  of  responding  to  even  the  strongest  direct  stimuli,  c.g., 
powerful  induction  shocks.  This  would  appear  to  be  clecisive  evidence  that  the  vagus  acts  on 
muscle  directly,  and  not  simply  on  automatic  motor  ganglia,  as  was  held  according  to  the  old 
view  (J/‘  fl'niiam).'] 

Poisons. — Muscarin  stimulates  the  terminations  of  the  vagus  in  the  heart,  and  causes  the 
heart  to  stand  still  in  {Schmiedeherg  and  KopiJc).  [See  p.  99  for  Gask ell’s  views.]  If 

atropin  be  applied  in  solution  to  the  heart,  this  action  is  set  aside,  and  the  heart  begins  to  beat 
again.  [Atropin  abolishes  completel}'  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus  on  the  heart.  If  it 
be  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a rabbit,  the  pulse-beats  are  increased  27  per  cent.,  in  the 
dog  they  may  be  trebled,  and  in  a man  under  its  full  influence  the  pulse-beats  may  rise  from 
70  to  150  or  more.  After  atropin,  it  is  impos.sible  to  arre.st  the  action  of  the  heart  by  stimula- 
tion of  the  vagus,  and  in  the  frog  this  cannot  be  done  even  by  stimulation  of  the  inhibitoiy 
centre  in  the  heart  itself,  so  that  atropin  must  be  regarded  as  paralysing  the  intracardiac  ter- 
mf'Jirtt/ons  of  the  vagus.]  Digitalin  diminishes  the  number  of  heart-beats  by  stimulating  the 
cardio-inhibitory  centre  (vagus)  in  the  medulla.  Large  doses  diminish  the  excitability  of  the 
vagus  centre,  and  increase  at  the  same  time  the  accelerating  cardiac  ganglia,  so  that  the  heart- 
beats are  thereby  increased.  In  small  doses,  digitalin  raises  the  blood-pres.sure  bj'  stimulating 
the  vaso-motor  centre  and  the  elements  cf  the  vascular  Avail  [King).  Nicotin  first  excites  Ihe 
vagus,  then  rapidly  paralyses  it.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  the  same  effect  (Preyer).  Jltropin 
(v.  Bczold)  and  curare  (large  dose — Cl.  Bernard  and  KolUkcr)  paralyse  the  vagi,  and  so  does  a 
very  low  temperature  or  high  fever. 


370.  CENTKE  FOR  THE  ACCELERATOR  OR  AUGMENTOR  CARDIAC 
NERVES. — Nervus  Accelerans. — It  is  more  than  probable  that  a centre  exists 
in  the  ineclnlla  oblongata,  Avbicb  sends  accelerating  fibres  to  the  heart.  These 
fibres  pass  from  the  medulla  oblongata — but  from  Avbicb  part  thereof  has  not 
been  exactly  ascertained — through  the  spinal  cord,  and  leave  the  cord  through 
the  rami  commuuicantes  of  several  of  the  upper  dorsal  nerves,  to  pass  into 
fhc  .sympathetic  nerve.  Some  of  these  fibres,  issuing  from  the  spinal  cord,  pass 
through  the  first  thoracic  sympathetic  ganglion  and  the  ring  of  Vieussens,  to 
Join  the  cardiac  plexus  (fig.s.  586,  587).  [These  fibres,  jn’oceeding  from  the  spinal 
cord,  frequentlj'  accompany  the  nerve  running  along  the  A'ortebral  artery],  and 
they  constitute  the  Aervus  accelerans  cordis.  [Rig.  587  shows  the  accelerator 
fibres  passing  through  the  ganglion  stellatum  of  the  cat  to  Join  the  cardiac  plexus.] 
[Accelerans  in  the  dog. — 'I'hese  fibres  leave  the  spinal  cord  as  medullatcd  fibres 
by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  second  and  third  dorsal  nerves,  and  it  may  bo  by  the 
ouith  and  fifth  nerves  as  well — pa.ss  the  white  rami  communicantes  to  the 
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second  thoracic  ganglion  and 


ganglion  stellatiim— the  latter 


ganglion— and  thence  forwards  through  the  annulus  or  ring  of  vLiss^nJ^to  ^th^^ 
mfono..  con-, cal  ga„glio„  Tl.cy  thou  ,,„sa  alougtho  uorve'o  ariah.g  Xi  fto, 
the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  or  one  loop  of  the  annulus  of  Vioussens  These 

nioZlof  are  non-medullated,  and  as  the  augmentor  fibres  arc 

nedullated  before  they  enter  the  sympathetic  ganglia  it  is  evident  that  they 
become  non-medullated  in  these  ganglia  probably  by  ending  in  the  multipolar 
ave-cells  of  these  ganglia,  so  that  the  emerging  fibres  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
tinuous with  the  non-medullated  processes  of  the  sympathetic  nerve-cells.  They 


I'lg.  5»7. 


Fig.  586. — Sclieine  of  tlie  course  of  the  accelerans  fibres.  P,  pons;  MO,  medulla  oblongata  ; 
C,  spinal  cord;  V,  inhibitory  centre -for  heart;  A,  accelerans  centre;  Vag.,  vagus;  SL, 
superior,  IL,  inferior  laryngeal;  SC,  superior,  IC,  inferior  cardiac;  H,  heart;  C,  cerebral 
impulse  ; S,  cervical  sympathetic  ; a,  a,  accelerans  fibres.  Fig.  587. — Cardiac  ple.xus,  and 
ganglion  stellatum  of  the  cat.  R,  riglit,  L,  left  x ; 1,  vagus  ; 2'  cervical  sympathetic, 
and  in  the  annulus  of  Vieussens  ; 2,  communicating  branches  from  the  middle  cervical  gan- 
glion and  the  ganglion  stellatum  ; 2",  thoracic  sympathetic  ; 3,  recurrent  laiyngeal ; 4, 
depressor  nerve  ; 5,  middle  cervical  ganglion  ; 5',  communication  between  5 and  the  vagus  ; 
6,  ganglion  stellatum  (1st  thoracic  ganglion) ; 7,  communicating  branches  with  the  vagus  ; 
8,  nervus  accelerans  ; 8,  8',  8",  roots  of  accelerans  ; 9,  branch  of  the  ganglion  stellatum. 


remain  non-medullated  from  the  ganglion  to  the  heart.  In  this  respect  these  fibres 
differ  markedly  from  the  inhibibn-y  fibres  of  the  vagus.  The  inhibitory  fibres  oi 
the  vagus,  altliough  they  pass  tlirough  ganglia,  remain  as  fine  medullated  fibres 
all  the  way  to  the  heart.] 

[Stimulation  of  the  accelerans  nerve  not  only  quickens  the  heart-beat  and 
diminishes  the  diastole,  but  it  increases  its  force,  hence  the  term  “ augmentor  ’ 
applied  to  it.  It  requires  a jwetty  strong  stimulus  to  excite  it,  and  if  the  stimula- 
tion be  kept  u]i,  the  augmentor  fibres  are  less  easily  exhausted  than  the  inhibitory 
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nf  the  va<-nis  Prolonged  stiiuulatioii  of  the  nerve  results  111  increased 
r pidity  of  the  lieTirt’s  action,  and  leads  to  a period  of  dimiiiished  energy  on  the  part 
l e the  latter  becoming  exhausted.  Thus  this  nerve  may  he  regarded  as 

the  kataholic  nerve  of  the  heart,  in  opposition  to  the  vagus,  ivhicli  is  the  anaholic 

^^^If^the  it^i  of  a^ animal  he  divided,  stimulation  of  the  medulla  ohlongmta,  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  divided  cervical  spinal  cord,  even  of  the  lower  cervical  ganglion, 
nr  of  the  upper  dorsal  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  (Cr«m/.  causes  accele- 

ratkm  of  the  heart-heats  in  the  dog  and  ralihit,  without  the  hlood-pressure  under- 
going any  change  {CL  Bernard,  v.  Bezold,  Ci/on).  , , , i 1 

[Fig.  588  'shows  the  cflect  on  the  rate  of  the  heart-heat  acceleration  h} 

stinudation  of  the  accelerans  nerve  in  dog.] 


Fig.  588. 

Effect  produced  by  stimulation  of  peripheral  end  ot  the  accelerans  cordis  nerve,  ffhe  heart 

beats  quicker.  Stimulation  begun  at  S. 

Oil  stimulating  the  medulla  oblongata  or  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  are,  of  eourse,  simultaneously  exeited.  The  consequence  is  that  the  blood-vessels, 
supplied  by  vaso-motor  nerves  from  the  spot  which  is  stimulated,  contract,  and  the  blood- 
pressure  is  greatly  increased.  Again,  a simple  increase  of  the  blood-pressure  accelerates  the 
action  of  the  heart ; this  experiment  does  not  jirove  directly  the  existence  of  accelerating  fibres 
lying  in  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  If,  however,  the  splanchnic  nerves  be  divided 
beforehand  (when,  as  they  supply  the  largest  vaso-motor  area  in  the  body,  the  result  of  their 
division  is  to  cause  a great  fall  of  the  blood-pressure),  then  on  stimulating  the  above-named 
parts,  after  this  operation,  the  heart-beats  are  still  increased  in  number,  so  that  this  increase 
cannot  be  due  to  the  increased  blood-pressure.  Indirectly  it  may  be  shown,  by  dividing  or 
extirpating  all  the  nerves  of  the  cardiac  plexus,  or  at  least  all  the  nerves  going  to  the  heart, 
that  stimulation  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  cervical  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  no  longer 
causes  an  increased  frequency  of  the  heart’s  aetion  to  the  same  extent  as  before  division  of 
these  nerves.  The  slightly  increased  frequency  in  this  case  is  due  to  the  increased  blood- 
pressure. 

Tlie  accelerating  centre  is  certainly  not  continnally  in  a state  of  to7iic  excitement,, 
as  section  of  the  accelerans  nerve  does  not  cause  slowing  of  the  action  of  the  heart; 
the  same  is  true  of  destruction  of  the  medulla  oblongata  or  of  the  cendcal  spinal 
cord.  In  the  latter  case,  the  splanchnic  nerves  must  be  divided  beforehand,  to 
avoid  the  slowing  effect  on  the  action  of  the  heart  produced  by  the  great  fall  of  the 
hlood-pressure  consecpicnt  upon  destruction  of  the  cord,  otherwise  Ave  might  be  apt 
to  ascribe  the  result  to  the  action  of  the  accelerating  centre,  Avhen  it  is  in  realitv 
due  to  the  diminished  blood-pressure  (Ci/on). 

According  to  the  results  of  the  older  observers  (r.  Bezold  and  others),  some 
accelerating  fdnes  run  in  the  A few  fibres  pass  through  the 

vagus  to  reach  the  heart  (§  352,  7),  and  when  they  are  stimulated,  either  the  heart- 
beat is  accelerated  or  the  cardiac  contractions  strengthened  {Heidenhain  and  Lowif), 
or  the  latter  alone  occurs  (Paivlow).  The  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  vagus  lose  their 
■ excitability  more  readily  than  the  accelerating  fibres,  but  the  vagus  fibres  are  more 
excitable  than  those  of  the  accelerans. 

Tarclianoffhas  described  some  very  rare  cases  of  individuals,  who,  by  a merely  effort 

and  while  at  rest,  the  respirations  remaining  unaffected,  could  nearly  double  the  number  of 
their  pulse-beats. 
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Moclitying  Conditions. — When  tlio  pei'iiilienil  eml  of  the  nervns  accelerans  is  stimuhited  h 
consulenible  tune  elapses  before  the  elfeet  upon  tlie  fre(iiu-iiey  of  llie  heart  takes  place  i c ’il 
has  a long  latent  period.  Inirther,  the  acceleration  thus  ]iioduced  disaijpears  gradually  " If 
the  vapB  and  accelerans  fibres  be  stinmlateil  simultaneously,  only  the  inhibitory  action  of  the 
\ agus  is  inanilested.  II,  iclule  the  accelerans  is  being  stiiiuiluted,  the  vagus  be  siuidenly  e.xcited 
there  is  a prompt  diminution  in  the  number  of  tlie  heart-beats  ; and  if  the  stimulation  of  the 
\ agus  is  stopped,  the  accelerating  ell'ect  oi  the  accelerans  is  again  rapidly  manifested  {0.  Ludviii 
ii'ith  Schmiedchery,  Bowddeh,  Baxt).  According  to  the  experiments  of  Strieker  and  Wa<mer 
on  dogs,  with  both  vagi  divided,  a diminulion  of  the  number  of  the  heart-beats  occurred 
when  both  accclerantes  were  divided.  This  would  indicate  a tonic  innervation  of  the  latter 
tiervcs. 


[Accelerans  in  the  Frog. — Guskell  sliowetl  tliafc  .stimulation  of  tlio  vagu.s 
in  the.  frog  might  produce  two  oppo.sing  effects  : the  one  of  the  nature  of  inhilntion, 
the  otlier  of  augmentation.  Tlie  augmentor  libres  in  the  frog  leave  the  cord  by 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  third  spinal  nerve,  and  by  the  ramus  communicans  of  this 
nerve  they  jiass  into  the  third  sympathetic  ganglion,  they  run  up  through  the 
■second  ganglion,  and  thence  through  the  annulus  of  ATeussens  to  the  lirst  sympa- 
thetic ganglion,  f.e.,  the  ganglion  connected  Avitli  the  first  spinal  nerve.  They  then 
run  up  the  short  sympathetic  nerve,  enter  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus, 
pass  through  it  and  emerge,  and  are  distributed  with  the  vagus  fibres,  emerging  from 
the  ganglion  trunci  vagi.  In  the  crocodile,  the  accelerans  fibres  leave  the  sympa- 
thetic chain  at  the  large  ganglion  corresponding  to  the  ganglion  stellatum  of  the  dog, 
and  run  along  the  vertebral  artery  up  to  the  superior  vena  cava,  and,  after  anasto- 
mosing with  branches  of  the  vagus,  pass  to  the  heart.  “ Btimulation  of  these  libres 
increases  the  rate  of  the  cardiac  rhythm,  and  augments  i\iQ  force  of  auricular  con- 
tractions ; while  stimulation  of  the  vagus  slows  the  rhythm,  and  diminishes  the 
strength  of  the  auricular  contractions.”  The  strength  oi  the  ventricular  contraction, 
both  in  the  tortoise  and  crocodile,  does  not  seem  to  be  influenced  by  stimulation  of 
the  vagus,  and  probably  also  it  is  unaffected  by  the  sympatlietic.  Tlie  so-called 
vagus  of  the  frog,  in  reality,  consists  of  pure  vagus  fibres  and  sympathetic  fibres, 
and  is  in  fact  a vago-sympatlietic.  Gaskell  finds  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic, 
before  it  joins  the  combined  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  and  vagus,  produces 
augmentor  or  accelerating  effects ; Avhile  stimulation  of  the  vagxis,  before  it  enters 
the  ganglion,  produces  purely  inhibitory  effects.  The  two  sets  of  fibres  are  cpxite 
distinct  so  that  in  the  frog  the  sympatlietic  is  a purely  augmentor  (accelerator), 
and  the  vagus  a purely  inhibitory  nerve.  Acceleration  is  merely  one  of  the  effects 
produced  by  stimulation  of  these  nerves;  hence,  Gaskell  suggests  that  they  ought 
to  be  called  “augmentor,”  or  simply  cardiac  .sympathetic  nerves.  The  augmentor 
fibres  are  non-niedullated  in  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  while  the  inhilntory  fibres 
are  medullated.] 

[In  his  more  recent  researches  Gaskell  asserts  that  vagus  stimulation  produces 
first  an  inhibitory  or  depressing  effect,  but  that  it  ultimately  improves  the  condi- 
tion of  the  heart  as  regards  force,  rate,  or  regularity--one  or  all  of  these.  lie 
regards  it  as  a true  anabolic  nerve  (§  342,  d).] 


371.  VASO-MOTOE  CENTEE  AND  VASO-MOTOE  NEEVES.— Vaso-motor 
Centre.— The  chief  dominating  or  general  centre,  which  supplies  all  the  non- 
striped  muscles  of  the  arterial  system  Avitlr?nofo/’ nerves  (vaso-motor,  vaso-con- 
strictor,  A'aso-hypertonic  nerves),  lies  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  at  a spot  Avhich 
contains  many  ganglionic  cells  {Ludwig  and  Thiry).  Those  nerves  Avhich  pass  to 
the  Ifiood-vessels  are  known  as  vaso-motor  nerves.  The  centre  (which  is  3 
millimetres  long  and  14  millimetre  broad  in  the  rabbit)  reaches  from  the  region  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  floor  of  the  medulla  oblongata  to  within  4 to  5 mm.  of  the 
calamus  scriptorius.  Each  half  of  the  body  has  its  own  centre,  placed  2h  milli- 
metres from  the  middle  line  on  its  oavu  side,  in  that  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
Avhich  represents  the  upAvard  continuation  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  ; 
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( )wsianuikow,  and  iJittmar,  in  the  lower  ]>art  of  tlie  superior 
oiive.'^.  Stimulation  of  this  central  area  causes  contraction  of  all  the  artcrie.s,  and, 
in  consequence,  there  is  great  increase  of  the  arterial  blood-i)ressure,  resulting  in 
swelling  of  the  veins  and  heart.  Paralysis  of  this  centre  causes  relaxation  and 
.lilatation  of  all  the  arteries,  and  consequently  there  is  an  enornious  fall  of  the 
hlood-pressure.  Under  ordinary  circuinstances,  the  vaso-motor  centre  is  in  a,  condi- 
tion of  modevale  ionic  excitement  (§  3G6).  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  cardiac  and 
respiratory  centres,  the  vaso-motor  centre  may  be  excited  directly  and  reflexly. 

[Position How  ascertained. — As  stimulation  of  the  centred  end  of  a sensory 

nerve,  e.(j.,  the  sciatic,  in  an  animal  under  the  influence  of  curare,  camses  a rise  in 
the  hlooil-pressure,  even  after  removal  of  the  cerehrum,  it  is  evident  that  the  centre 
is  not  in  the  cerehrum  itself.  For  the  effect  of  cliloral,  under  the  same  conditions, 
see  p.  833.  By  making  a series  of  sections  of  the  lirain  from  above  downwards, 
it  is  found  that  this  reflex  effect  is  not  affected  until  a short  distance  above  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  reached.  If  more  and  more  of  the  medulla  oblongata  be 
removed  from  above  downwards,  then  the  reflex  rise  of  the  blood-pre.ssure  becomes 
less  and  less,  until,  when  the  section  is  made  4 to  5 mm.  above  the  calamus 
scriptoriu.s,  the  reflex  effect  on  the  blood-pressure  ceases  altogether.  This  is  taken 
to  be  the  lower  limit  of  the  general  vaso-motor  centre.  4 he  bilateral  centre  corre- 
sponds to  some  large  multipolar  nerve-cells,  described  Iw  Clarke  as  the  antero-lateral 
nucleus.] 

I.  Direct  Stimulation  of  the  Centre. — The  amount  and  quality  of  the 
gases  contained  in  the  blood  floAving  through  the  medulla  are  of  primary 
importance.  In  the  condition  of  apiroea  (§  368,  1),  the  centre  seems  to  be  very 
slightly  excited,  as  the  blood-pressure  undergoes  a considerable  decrease.  When 
the  mixture  of  l)lood-gases  is  such  as  exists  under  normal  circumstances,  the  centre 
is  in  a state  of  moderate  excitement,  and  running  parallel  with  the  respiratory 
movements  are  Anriations  in  the  excitement  of  the  centre  (Traube-Hering  curA'es — 
§ 85),  these  A'ariations  being  indicated  l)y  the  rise  of  the  blood-pressure.  When 
the  blood  is  highly  A^enous,  produced  either  by  asphyxia  or  by  the  inspiration  of 
air  containing  a large  amount  of  CO2,  the  centre  is  strongly  excited,  so  that  all  the 
arteries  of  the  liody  contract,  Avhile  the  venous  system  and  the  heart  become  di.'<- 
tended  Avith  Iflood  (Thiri/).  At  the  same  time,  the  A'elocity  of  the  blood-stream  is  in- 
creased {Ileidenhain).  The  same  result  is  produced  by  ligature  of  both  the  carotid 
and  subclavian  arteries,  thus  causing  sudden  anaemia  of  the  medulla  oblongata ; 
and,  no  doubt,  also  by  the  sudden  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  venous  hypersemia. 

Emptiness  of  the  Arteries  after  Death. — Tlie  A'enosity  of  the  blood  Avhich  occurs  after  death 
always  profluces  an  energetic  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  in  consequence  of  Avhich  the 
arteries  are  firndy  contracted.  Tlie  blood  is  thereby  forced  towards  the  capillaries  and  veins, 
and  thus  is  e.xplained  the  “emptiness  of  the  arteries  after  death.” 

Effect  on  Haemorrhage. — Blood  flows  much  more  freely  from  large  wounds,  when  the  Amso- 
motor  centre  is  intact,  than  if  it  be  destroyed  (frog).  As  psychical  e.vcitement  undoubtedly  iu- 
flneiices  the  vaso-motor  centre,  we  may  thus  explain  the  influence  of  psychical  excitement 
(speaking,  &c.)  uiion  the  cessation  of  hfemorrhage.  If  the  Inemorrhage  be  severe,  stimulation 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  due  to  tlie  anaemia,  may  ultimately  cause  constriction  of  the  small 
.arteries,  and  thus  arrest  the  bleeding.  Thus,  surgeons  are  acqu.ainted  with  the  fact  that 
d.angerous  li.^emorrhage  is  often  arrested  as  soon  as  unconsciousness,  due  to  cerebral  anannia 
occurs.  If  the  heart  be  ligatured  in  a frog,  all  the  blood  is  ultimately  forced  into  the  veins,’ 
and  thus  result  is  also  due  to  the  anaeniic  stimulation  of  the  oblongata  {GoUz).  In  mammah, 
when  the  heart  is  ligatured,  the  equilibr.ation  of  the  blood-pressure  between  the  arterial  and 
venous  systems  takes  place  more  slowly  when  tlie  medulla  oblongata  is  destroyed  than  when  it 
IS  intact  (n.  Bczold,  Gschcidlcn),  '' 

Of  the  Vaso-motor  Centre.-If  two  frogs  be  pithed  and  their  hearts  ex- 
filT AriH?  bli°i  ‘ suspended,  then  the  hearts  of  both  will  be  found  to  beat  rhythmically  and 
d Lnl!  • f?  the  mei  ulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord  of  one  of  them,  then  iinnie- 

filSfwifV  continuing  to  beat  with  an  altered  rhythm,  ceases  to  be 

he  iL  l in  d I’"?*'’  There  is  a . great  accnniulation  of 

the  blood  in  the  abdominal  organs  and  veins,  and  it  is  not  returned  to  the  heart,  so  that  the 
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Tlie  bearing  of  tliis  ex[)eri- 


arteries  are  empty.  This  expcrimout  of  (ioltz  is  held  to  show  the  existenee  of 
depeiulmg  on  a cerebro-spinal  centre.  If  a limb  of  this  frog  be  amputated  there  is  Hh-Ip  n 
Inemorrhage,  while  in  the  other  frog  the  hremorrhacre  is  severe  »•“’  l‘“le  or  no 

ment  on  conditions  of  “ shock  ” is  evident.] 

>'»«•. «■■>! » 

Direct  Electrical  Stimirlation.— On  stiinulating  the  centre  directly  in  animals,  it  is  found  that 
•single  induction  shocks  only  become  eilective  when  they  succeed  each  other  at  the  rate  of  2 to 
3 shocks  per  second.  Thus  there - itv.  ^ w 

[traction  of  the  arteries,  as  exiir 
12  sfroncf,  or 


P „ , summation  of  the  single  shocks.  The  maximum 

{.oiitiaction  of  the  mteries,  as  expressed  by  the  maximum  blood-pressure,  is  reached  when  10  to 

^XicolaidL)  moderately  strong,  shocks  per  second  are  ay.plied  {Kronecker  and 

Coiirse  of  the  Vaso-motor  Nerves. — From  the  vaso-motor  centre  fibres  proceed 
directly  througli  some  of  the  cranial  nerves  to  their  area  of  distribution ; throiKdi 
the  trigeminus  partly  to  the  interior  of  the  eye  (§  347,  I.,  2),  through  the  limrual 
and  hypoglossal  to  the  tongue  (§  347,  III.,  4),  through  the  vagus  to  a lindted 
extent  to  the  lungs  (frog)  (§  352,  8,  2),  [the  vaso-motor  fibres  pass  to  the  lim"s 
from  the  anterior  roots  of  the  2nd  to  the  7th  upper  dorsal  nerves  in  the  do<’' 
(§  356)],  and  to  the  intestines  via  the  splanclmics  (§  352,  11).  " 

All  the  other  A'aso-motor  nerves  descend  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  sp)inal 
cord  (§  364,  9) ; hence,  stimulation  of  the  lower  cut  end  of  the  spinal  cord  causes 
contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  supplied  by  the  nerves  below  the  point  of  section 
{Pjiiiejer).  In  their  course  through  the  cord  these  fibres  form  connections  with 
the  subordinate  vaso-motor  centres  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  (§  362,  7),  and 
then  leave  the  cord  either  directly  through  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
to  their  areas  of  distribution,  or  pass  through  the  rami  communicantes  into  the 
sympathetic,  and  from  them  reach  the  blood-ve.ssels  to  which  they  are  distributed 
(§  356)  [.see  fig.  530]. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  these  nerves  in  the  region  of  the  head  : — 
The  cervical  'portion  of  the  sympathetic  supplies  the  great  majority  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  head  (see  Sympathetic,  § 356,  A,  3).  In  some  animals,  the  great 
auricidar  nerve  supplies  a few  vaso-motor  fibres  to  its  own  area  of  distribution 
{Schif,  Lovm,  Moreau).  The  vaso-motor  nerves  to  the  upper  extremities  pass 
through  the  anterior  roots  of  the  middle  dorsal  nerves  into  the  thoracic  sympa- 
thetic, and  npwards  to  the  1st  thoracic  ganglion,  and  from  thence  through  the 
rami  communicantes  to  the  brachial  plexus  {Schif,  Cyon).  The  skin  of  the  trunk 
receives  its  vaso-motor  nerves  through  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  nerves.  The  vaso- 
motor nerves  to  the  lower  extremities  pass  through  the  nerves  of  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  plexuses  into  the  sjunpathetic,  and  from  thence  to  the  lower  limbs  {Pfliiger, 
Schif,  CL  Bernard).  The  lungs  are  supplied  from  the  dorsal  spinal  cord  through 
the  1st  thoracic  ganglion  {Broion-Sequard,  Pick  and  Badoud,  Lichtheim).  [In  the 
do"  fibres  come  through  the  2nd  to  the  7th  dorsal  nerves.]  It  is  said  that  in  the 


fro"  the  vaso-motor  nerves  to  the  lungs  pass  by  the 


vagus 


{Coureitr).  The 


splanclmic  is  the  greatest  vaso-motor  nerve  in  the  body,  and  supplies  the  abdominal 
viscera  (§  356,  B — v.  Bezold,  Ludwig  and  Gyon).  The  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the 
liver  (§  173,  6),  kidney  (§  276),  and  spleen  (§  103)  have  been  referred  to  alrcad3^ 
Accordirig  to  Strieker,  most  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  leave  the  spinal  cord  between 
the  5th  cervical  and  the  1st  dorsal  vertebrse.  [Gaskell  finds  that  in  the  dog 
(fig.  439)  they  begin  to  leave  the  cord  at  the  2nd  dorsal  nerve  (§  366),  and  the 
great  outflow  of  vaso-motor  nerves  is  between  the  2nd  dorsal  and  the  2nd  lumbar 
nerves  in  the  dog.] 

As  a general  rule,  the  blood-vessels  for  the  skin  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  are 
innervated  from  those  nerves  which  give  other  fibres  {e.g.,  sensory)  to  those  regions. 
The  different  vascular  areas  behave  differently  with  regard  to  the  intensity  of  the 
action  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  The  most  powerful  vaso-motor  nerves  are  those 
that  act  upon  the  blood-vessels  of  peripheral  parts,  e.g.,  the  toes,  the  fingers,  and 
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ears ; while  those  that  act  uiion  central  parts  .seem  to  he  le.ss  active  (Lewaschew), 

e.q.,  on  the  imhnonic  circulation  (§  88).  . , • 

II.  Keflex  Stimulation  of  the  Centre.— There  are  fibres  contained  111  the 
different  afferent  nerves,  whose  stimulation  affects  the  vaso-motor  centre.  There 
are  nerve-fibres  Avhose  stimulation  excites  the  vaso-motor  centre,  thus  causing  a 
stroimer  contraction  of  the  arteries,  and  consequently  an  increase  of  the  arterial 
hlood^pressure.  These  are  called  “pressor”  iibres.  Conversely,  there  are  other 
fibres  whose  stimulation  reflexly  dimini.shes  the  excitability  of  the  vaso-motor 
centre.  These  act  as  reflex  inhibitory  nerves  on  the  centre,  and  are  known  as 
“ depressor  ” fibres. 

Pressor,  or  excito- vaso-motor  nerves,  have  already  been  referred  to  in  coiuiectioii 
with  the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  (§  352,  12,  a),  in  the  trigeminus, 
which,  Avhen  stimulated  directly  (§  347),  causes  a pressor  action,  as  Avell  as  vdien 
stimulating  vapours  are  bloAvn  into  the  nostrils  {Hering  and  Kratschmer).  [The 


Fig.  589. 

Fig.  589. — Effect  on  the  blood-pre.ssure  in  carotid,  produced  by  stimulation  of  the  central  end 
of  the  sciatic  nerve  in  the  rabbit.  Stimulation  began  at  S. 

rise  of  the  blood-pressure  in  this  case,  hoAvever,  is  accompanied  by  a change  in  the 
character  of  the  heart’s  beat  and  in  the  respirations.  Rutherford  has  shown  that 
in  the  rabbit  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  ether,  amyl  nitrite,  acetic  acid,  or  ammonia 
held  before  the  nose  of  a rabbit  greatly  retards  or  even  arrests  the  heart’s  action, 
and  the  same  is  true  if  the  nostrils  be  closed  by  the  hand.  This  arrest  does  not 
occur  if  the  trachea  be  opened,  and  Rutherford  regards  the  result  as  due  not  to  the 
stimulation  of  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  trigeminus,  but  to  the  state  of  the  blood 
acting  on  the  cardio-inliibitory  nerve  apparatus.]  Hubert  and  Roever  found  pressor 
fibres  in  the  cervical  sympathetic ; S.  Mayer  and  Pribram  found  that  mechanical 
stimidation  of  the  stomach,  especially  of  its  serosa,  caused  pressor  effects  (§  352, 
12,  c].  According  to  Lovmi,  the  first  effect  of  stimulating  every  sensory  nerve  is  a 
pressor  action. 

[If  a dog  be  poisoned  Avith  curare,  and  the  central  end  of  one  sciatic  nei’A’’e  be 
stimulated,  there  is  a great  and  steady  rise  of  the  blood-pressure,  chiefly  OAving  to 
the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  blood-vessels,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  no 
change  in  the  heart-beat  (fig.  589).  If,  hoAveA'er,  the  animal  be  poisoned  Avith 
chloral,  there  is  a fall  of  the  blood-pressure  resembling  a depressor  effect.] 

[The  effect  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  on  the  blood-vessels,  and  consequently  on 
the  blood-pressure,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  folloAving  experiment.  In  a curarised 
dog  artificial  respiration  is  kept  up,  and  a blood-pressure  taken  by  means  of  the 
kymograph.  Fig.  590,  1,  gives  the  tracing  obtained,  AAdiich  may  be  taken  as 
normal.  The  spinal  cord  is  then  divided  transversely  at  the  leA^el  of  the  atlas, 
Avith  the  result  that  there  is  a sudden  fall  of  the  blood-pressure  (fig.  590,  2),  equal 
to  5 cm.  of  Hg.  This  is  due  to  dilatation  of  the  small  arteries  previously  kept  in  a 
state  of  tonus  by  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  The  latter  are  noAV  diAuded,  the  blood- 
vessels dilate,  and  therefore  the  blood-pressure  foils.  At  the  same  time  the  tem- 
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perature  of  superficial  parts  rises,  because  tliey  contain  more  blood.  Suppose  tlie 
peripheral  end  of  the  diidded  cord  to  be  faradised,  besides  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  body  generally,  the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  stimulated;  there  is 
consequent  contraction,  especially  of  the  small  arteries,  resulting  in  a rise  of  the 
blood-pressure  (fig.  590,  3),  and  a fall  of  temperature  in  the  superficial  parts.  The 
rise  of  the  blood-pressure  takes  place  gradually,  and  remains  at  a certain  level 
(equal  in  this  experiment  to  9 cm.  Ilg).  At  4 the  stimulation  ceases,  and  after  a 
short  period  the  pressure  falls  (fig.  590,  5),  and  continues  to  fall  until  it  is  lover 
at  the  outset  of  the  experiment  (fig.  590,  1) 


Fig.  590. 

1,  Normal  blood-pressure  tracing  in  a dog.  2,  Fall  of  the  blood-pressure  after  section  of  the 
bulb.  3,  ( -b  ),  faradic  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  divided  cord. 
5,  Return  and  subsequent  fall  of  the  blood-pressure  after  cessation  of  the  stimulation. 


0.  Naumann  found  that  weak,  electrical  stimulation  of  the  skin  caused  at  first  contraction 
of  the  blood-vessels,  especially  of  the  mesentery,  lungs,  and  the  web,  witli  simultaneous  excite- 
ment of  the  cardiac  activity  and  acceleration  of  the  circulation  (frog).  Strong  stimuli,  however, 
had  an  opposite  effect,  i.e.,  a depressor  effect,  with  simultaneous  decrease  of  the  cai’diac  activity. 
Griitzner  and  Heideidiain  found  that  contact  with  the  skin  caused  a pressor  effect,  while  pain- 
ful impressions  produced  no  effect.  The  application  of  heat  and  cold  to  the  skin  produces 
reflexly  a change  in  the  lumen  of  the  blood-vessels  aud  in  the  cardiac  activity  {Bohrig,  TFintcr- 
nitz).  Pinching  the  skin  causes  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  of  the  rabbit 
(Schuller),  and  the  same  result  was  produced  by  a warm  bath,  while  cold  dilated  the  vessels. 
These  results  are  due  partly  to  pressor  and  partly  to  depressor  effects,  but  the  chief  cause  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  is  the  increased  blood-pressure  due  to  the  cold  constricting  the 
cutaneous  vessels.  Heat,  of  course,  has  the  opposite  effect.  In  man,  most  stimuli  applied  to 
sensory  nerves,  produce  an  effect : — feeble  cutaneous  stimuli,  tickling  (even  unpleasant  odours, 
bitter  or  acid  tastes,  optical  aud  acoustic  stimuli)  at  the  part  where  they  are  applied,  cause  a fall 
of  the  cutaneous  temperature,  and  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  corresponding  limb,  some- 
times increase  of  the  general  blood-pressure  and  change  of  the  heart-beat.  The  opj)osite  effects 
are  produced  by  painful  stimulation,  the  action  of  heat  (and  even  by  pleasant  odours  and  sweet 
tastes).  The  former  cause  simultaneously  dilatation  of  the  cerebral  vessels  and  increase 
the  vascular  contents  of  the  skull, — the  latter  cause  the  opposite  results  (Istomanow  and 
Tarchanqff). 

Depressor  fibres,  i.e.,  fibres  whose  stimulation  diminislies  the  activity  of  the 
vaso-motor  centre,  are  present  in  many  nerves.  They  are  specially  numerous  in 
the  superior  cardiac  branch  of  the  vagus,  which  is  known  as  the  depressor  neive 
(§  352,  6).  ['When  the  central  end  of  the  depressor  nerve  is  stimulated  in  the 
rabbit,  after  a rather  long  latent  period  there  is  a steady  fall  of  the  blood-pressure. 
This  is  due  to  the  afferent  impulses  passing  up  the  depressor  nerve  and  through 
the  vagus  to  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  bulb.  The  vaso-motor  action  of  the 
bulb  is  thereby  diminished,  so  that  there  is  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  especially 
of  the  splanchnic  area  of  blood-vessels  in  the  abdomen,  and  this  great  dilatation  oi 
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l.lood-vessels  in  the  abdomen-  is  consequently  followed  by  a steady  and  marked 

^''xhe  Uaniinf'tl^^^^^^^  origin  of  the  depressor  also  contains  otlier 

depressor  fibres  (v.  Bezokl),  as  well  as  the  pulmonary  fibres_  (dog).  The  latter  also 

act  as  depressors,  during  strong  expiratory  elibrts  (§  74)  bboTproZre 

tlvil-  infi'itiii"  the  lunffs  (to  50  mm.  Hg  pressure)  caused  a fall  of  the  blood- pi cssuie 
at  aeceto  Waat-bcats^  369,  II).  Stiundation  of  the  contml  end 

of  sensory  nerves,  especially  when  it  is  intense  and  long  continued,  causes  dilata- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  area  supplied  by  them  (Loven).  According  to 
Latschenberger  and  Deahna,  all  sensory  nerves  contain  both  pressor  and  depressor 

^^rif  a rabbit  be  poisoned  with  curare,  and  the  central  end  of  the  gi'eat  auricular 
nerve  be  stimulated,  there  is  a double  effect— one  local  and  the  other  general ; the 
blood-vessels  throughout  the  body,  but  especially  in  the  splanchnic  area,  contract. 


Fig.  591. 

Fall  of  the  blood-pressui'e  in  the  carotid  of  a rabbit  produced  by  stimulation  of  the  depressor 

nerve  {Stirling). 

so  that  there  is  a general  rise  of  the  blood-pressure,  while  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
ear  are  dilated.  If  the  central  end  of  the  tibial  nerve  be  stimulated,  there  is  a rise 
of  the  general  blood -pressure,  but  a local  dilatation  of  the  saphena  artery  in  tlie 
limb  of  that  side  {Loven).  Again,  the  temperature  of  one  hand  and  the  condition 
of  its  blood-vessels  influence  that  of  the  other.  If  one  hand  be  dipped  in  cold 
Avater,  the  temperature  of  the  other  hand  falls.  Thus,  pressor  and  depressor  effects 
may  be  obtained  from  the  same  nerve.  The  Amso-motor  centre,  therefore,  primarily 
regulates  the  condition  of  the  blood-A^essels,  but  through  them  it  obtains  its 
importance  by  regulating  and  controlling  the  hlood-supply  according  to  the  needs 
of  an  organ.] 

The  central  artery  of  a rabbit’s  ear  contracts  regularly  and  rhythmically  3 to  5 times  per 
minute.  Schiff  observed  that  stimulation  of  sensory  neiwes  caused  a dilatation  of  the  artery, 
which  was  preceded  by  a slight  temporary  constriction. 

Depressor  effects  are  produced  in  the  area  of  an  artery  on  Avhich  direct  pressure  is  made,  as 
occurs,  for  example,  when  the  spbygmograph  is  applied  for  a long  time — the  pulse-curves 
become  larger,  and  there  are  signs  of  diminished  arterial  tension  (§  75). 

Rhythmical  Contraction  of  Arteries. — In  the  intact  body  sIoav  alternating 
contraction  and  dilatation,  Avithout  a uniform  rhythm,  haA'^e  been  ob.seiwed  in  the 
arteries  of  the  ear  of  the  rabbit,  the  membrane  of  a bat’s  Aving,  and  the  Aveb  of  a 
frog’s  foot.  Thi.s  arrangement,  observed  by  Schiff,  supplies  more  or  less  blood  to 
the  parts,  according  to  the  action  of  external  conditions.  It  has  been  called  a 
“ periodic  regulatory  vascular  movement.”  This  moA^ement  may  be  useful  AAdien 
a vessel  is  occluded,  as  after  ligature,  and  may  help  to  establish  more  rapidly  the 
collateral  circulation.  Stefani  has  shoAvn  that  this  occurs  Avith  more  difficulty 
after  section  of  the  nerves. 

Direct,  local  applications  may  influence  the  lumen  of  the  blood-vessels  ; cold  and 
moderate  electrical  stimuli  cause  contraction ; Avhile,  conAiersely,  heat  and  strong 
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mechamcal  or  electrical  stimuli  cause  dilatation,  althougli  with  the  last  two  there 
IS  iisually  a lu'ehmiuary  consitrictioii. 


Drugs. — Almost  all  the  digitalis  group  of  substances 


saliciu  constrict  the  siilenic  vessels. 
See  p.  110. 


cau.se  constriction  ; quinine  and 


llie  other  rebriluges  dilate  the  vessels  {Thomson) 


Effect  on  Temperature. — The  vaso-motor  nerves  influence  the  temperature,  not 
only  of  individual  parts,  Init  of  the  whole  body. 

1.  Local  Effects.  Section  of  a peri[)heral  vaso-motor  nerve,  e.y.,  the  cervical 
S3rnipathetic,  is  followed  hy  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  parts  supplied 
by  it  (such  as  the  ear  of  the  rabbit),  the  intra-arterial  pressure  dilating  the  paralysed 
walls  of  the  vessels.  IMuch  arterial  blood,  therefore,  passes  into  and  causes 
conciestion  and  redness  of  the  parts,  or  hyperfemia,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
temperature  is  increased.  There  is  also  increased  transudation  through  the  dilated 
capillaiies  Avithin  the  dilated  areas  j the  velocity  of  the  blood-stream  is  of  cour.se 
diminished,  and  the  blood-pressure  increased.  The  pulse  is  also  felt  more  easily, 
because  the  blood-vessels  are  dilated.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  the  blood-stream,  the 
blood  may  fioAV  from  the  veins  almost  arterial  (bright  red)  in  its  characters,  and  the 
pulse  may  even  be  propagated  into  the  veins,  so  that  the  blood  spouts  from  them 
{^Cl.  hevnavd).  Stunulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  a vaso-motor  nerve  causes 
the  opposite  results — pallor,  owing  to  contraction  of  the  vessels,  diminished 
transudation,  and  fall  of  the  temperature  on  the  surface.  The  smaller  arteries 
may  contract  so  much  that  their  lumen  is  almost  obliterated.  Continued  stimulation 
ultimately  exhausts  the  nerve,  and  causes  at  the  same  time  the  phenomena  of 
paralysis  of  the  Amscular  Avail. 


Secondary  results. — The  immediate  results  of  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  lead  to 
other  effects  ; the  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  blood-vessels  must  lead  to  congestion  of  the 
blood  in  the  part  ; the  blood  moves  more  slowly,  so  that  the  parts  in  contact  with  the  air  cool 
more  easily,  and  hence  the  first  stage  of  increase  of  the  temperature  may  be  followed  by  o.fall 
of  the  temperature.  The  ear  of  a rabbit  with  the  sympathetic  divided,  after  several  Aveeks 
becomes  cooler  than  the  ear  on  the  sound  one.  If  in  man  the  motor  muscular  nerves,  as  Avell 
as  the  vaso-motor  fibres,  are  paralysed,  then  the  paralysed  limb  becomes  cooler,  because  the 
paralysed  muscles  no  longer  contract  to  aid  in  the  production  of  heat  (§  338),  and  also  because 
the  dilatation  of  the  muscular  arteries,  Avhich  accompanies  a muscular  contraction,  is  absent. 
Should  atrophy  of  the  paralysed  muscles  set  in,  the  blood-vessels  also  become  smaller.  Hence, 
paralysed  limbs  in  man  generally  become  cooler  as  time  goes  on.  Doe  primary  eti'ect,  however, 
in  a limb,  e.g.,  after  section  of  the  sciatic  or  lesion  of  the  brachial  plexus,  is  an  increase  of  the 
temperature. 


If,  at  the  same  time,  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  a large  area  of  the  skin  be 
paralysed,  e.g.,  the  loAver  half  of  the  body  after  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  then  so 
much  heat  is  given  off  from  the  dilated  blood-vessels  that  cither  the  Avarming  of  the 
skin  lasts  for  a A^ery  short  time  and  to  a slight  degree,  or  there  may  be  cooling 
at  once.  Sonic  observers  (Tschetschichm,  Nawiyn,  Quincke)  have  recorded  a rise 
of  the  temperature  after  section  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord,  but  Eiegel  did  not 
observe  this  increase. 

2.  Effect  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Body. — Stimulation  or  paralysis  of 
the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  a small  area  has  practically  no  effect  on  the  general 
temperature  of  the  body.  If,  hoAVCA'^er,  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  a considerable  area 
of  the  skin  be  suddenly  paralysed,  then  the  temperature  of  the  entire  body  falls, 
because  more  heat  is  given  off  from  the  dilated  A'^essels  than  under  normal  circum- 
stances. This  occurs  Avhen  the  sjAinal  cord  is  divided  high  up  in  the  neck.  The 
inhalation  of  a fcAV  drops  of  amyl  nitrite,  Avhich  dilates  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
skin,  causes  a fall  of  the  temjierature  (SassetzJd  and  Manassein).  Conversely, 
stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  a large  area  increases  the  temperature, 
because  the  constricted  vessels  give  off  less  heat.  The  temperature  in  fever  may 
be  partly  explained  in  this  Avay  (§  220,  4). 

The  activity  of  the  heart,  i.e.,  the  iiumber  and  energy  of  the  cardiac  con- 
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tractions,  is  inauenced  l.y  the  condition  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  lien  a large 
vaso-niotor  area  is  paralysed,  the  hlood-channels  are  dilated,  so  that  the  hlood  does 
not  i\o^Y  to  the  heart  at  the  usual  rate  and  in  the  usual  amount,  as  the  pressure  is 
considerably  diminished.  Hence,  the  heart  executes  extremely  .small  and  feeble 
contractions.  Strieker  observed  that  the  heart  of  a dog  ceased  to  beat  mi  extirpat- 
imr  the  spinal  cord  from  the  1st  cervical  to  the  8th  dorsal  vertel^-a.  Conversely, 
we  know  that  stimulation  of  a large  vaso-motor  area,  by  constricting_  the  blood- 
vessels, raises  the  arterial  blood-pressuro  considerably.  As  the  arterial  pressure 
affects  the  pressure  within  the  left  ventricle,  it  may  act  as  a mechanical  stimulus 
to  the  cardiac  wall,  and  increase  the  cardiac  contractions  both  in  number  and 
strength.  Hence,  the  circulation  is  accelerated  (ILeldenham,  Slavjanshj). 

Splanchnic  Area. — By  far  the  largest  vaso-motor  area  in  the  body  is  that  con- 
trolled by  the  splanchnic  nerves,  as  they  supply  the  blood-vessels  of  the  abdomen 
(§  161) ; hence,  stimulation  of  their  peripheral  ends  is  followed  by  a great  rise  of 
the  blood-pressure.  When  they  are  divided,  there  is  such  a fall  of  the  blood- 
pressure  that  other  parts  of  the  body  become  more  or  less  ansemic,  and  the  animal 
may  even  die  from  “being  bled  into  its  own  belly,”  i.e.,  from  what  has  been 
called  “intravascular  heemorrhage.”  Animals  whose  portal  vein  is  ligatured  die 
for  the  same  reason  ((7.  Ludwig  and  Thiry)  [see  § 87].  The  capacity  of  the  Avas- 
cular system,  depending  as  it  does  in  part  upon  the  condition  of  the  A'aso-motor 
nerves,  influences  the  hody-iceight.  Stimulation  of  certain  vascular  areas  may 
cause  the  rapid  excretion  of  Avater,  and  Ave  may  thus  account  in  part  for  the 
diminution  of  the  body-Aveight  Avhich  has  been  sometimes  obserA'ed  after  an 
epileptic  attack  terminating  Avith  p»olyuria. 


Trophic  Disturbances  sometimes  occur  after  affections  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  (§  343,11.,  c) 
Paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  not  only  causes  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  and  local 
increase  of  the  blood-pressure,  but  it  may  also  cause  increased  transudation  through  the  capil- 
laries [§  203].  When  the  active  contraction  of  the  nnrscles  is  abolished,  the  blood-sti’eam  at 
the  same  time  becomes  slower,  and  in  some  eases  the  skin  becomes  livid,  owing  to  the  venous 
congestion.  There  is  a diminution  of  tbe  normal  transpiration,  and  the  epidermis  may  be  dry 
and  iieel  off  in  scales.  The  growth  of  the  hair  and  nails  may  be  affected  by  the  congestion  of 
blood,  and  other  tissues  may  also  suffer. 


Vaso-motor  Centres  in  the  Spinal  Cord.  — Besides  the  dominating  centre 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  blood-vessels  are  acted  upon  by  local  or  subordinate 
vaso-motor  centres  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  is  proved  liy  the  folloAV- 
ing  obser Actions  ; — If  the  spinal  cord  of  fin  animal  be  divided,  then  all  the  blood- 
Avessels  supplied  by  Avaso-motor  nerves  beloAV  the  point  of  section  are  paralysed  as 
the  vaso-motor  fibres  proceed  from  the  medulla  oblongata.  If  the  animal  lives, 
the  blood-vessels  regain  their  tone  and  their  former  calibre,  AAdiile  the  rhythmical 
movements  of  their  muscular  Avails  are  ascrilied  to  the  subordinate  centres  in  the 
loAver  part  of  the  spinal  cord  {Lister,  Goltz — § 362,  7). 


The  subordinate  spinal  centres  may,  further,  be  stinndated  directly  by  dyspuoeic  blood,  and 
also  reflerfy,  in  the  rabbit  and  h'oy,{Ustimoioitsch).  After  destruction  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
the  arteries  ot  the  Irog’s  web  still  contract  reflexly  Avheu  the  sensory  nei'A^es  of  the  bind  leg  are 
stimulated  {Putnam,  Nussbaum,  Vulpian).  In  the  dog,  opposite  tlie  3rd  to  6th  dor.sal  nerve  is 
a spinal  vaso-motor  centre  (origin  of  the  splanchnic),  Avhich  can  be  excited  retiexly  {Smirnow), 
and  there  is  a similar  one  in  the  loAver  part  of  the  s[iinal  cord  {Vulpian). 

If  the  loAvor  divided  part  of  the  cord  be  crushed,  the  blood-Avessels  again  dilate, 
OAving  to  the  destruction  of  the  subordinate  centres.  In  animals  Avhich  surviA'e 
tills  operation,  the  A^essels  of  the  paralysed  parts  gradually  recoAver  their  normal 
diameter  and  rhythmical  moAvements.  This  effect  is  ascribed  to  ganglia,  Avhich  arc 
.supposed  to  exist  along  the  course  of  the  A'essels.  [It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
existence  of  these  peripheral  nervous  mechanisms  has  not  been  proved.]  These 
ganglia  [or  peripheral  nervous  mechafiisms]  might  be  compared  to  the  ganglia  of 
the  heart,  and  seem  by  themselves  ca[>ablc  of  sustaining  the  moA’cments  of  the 
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vascuhir  wall.  Even  the  blood-vessels  of  an  excised  kidney  exhibit  periodic  varia- 
tions of  their  calibre  {C.  Lmlwig  and  Most^o).  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  walls  of  the  Idood-vessels  contract  as  soon  as  the  blood  lieconies  highly  venous. 
Hence,  the  blood-vessels  offer  a greater  resistance  to  the  passage  of  venous  than  of 
arterial  blood  {C.  lAidivif/).  Nevertheless,  the  blood-vessels,  although  they  recover 
part  of  their  tone  and  mobility,  never  do  so  completely. 

Tlie  efle.cts  of  direct  meclianicid,  cheiniciil,  and  electrical  stimuli  on  blood-vessels  may  be  due 
to  tlieir  action  on  these  jicripberal  nervous  mecbanisms.  The  arteries  may  contract  so  much 
as  almost  to  disai)pear,  but  sometimes  dilatation  follows  the  primary  stimnlns. 

Lewaschew  fonud  that  limbs,  in  which  the  vaso-inotor  libres  had  undergone  degeneration, 
reacted  like  intact  limbs  to  variations  of  temperature  ; beat  relaxed  the  vessels,  and  cold  con- 
stricted them.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if  the  variations  of  the  vascular  lumen  depend  upon 
the  stimulation  ot  the  peripheral  nervous  mechanisms.  Amyl  nitrite  and  digitalis  arc  supposed 
to  act  on  those  hypothetical  mechanisms. 

The  pulsating  veins  in  the  bat’s  wing  still  contiime  to  beat  after  section  of  all  their  nerves, 
which  is  in  lavour  ot  the  existence  of  local  peripheral  nervous  mechanisms  {Luclisinger,  Schiff). 

Influence  of  the  Cerebrum. — The  cerebrum  influences  the  vaso-motor 
centre,  as  is  proved  by  the  sudden  pallor  that  accompanies  some  psychical  con 
ditions,  such  as  fright  or  terror.  There  is  a centre  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
cerebrum  where  stimulation  causes  cooling  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

iVlthough  there  is  one  general  Amso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  Avhich 
influences  all  the  blood-vessels  of  the  body,  it  is  really  a complex  composite  centre, 
consisting  of  a mmiher  of  closely  aggregated  centres,  each  of  Avhich  presides  over  a 
particular  vascular  area.  We  know  soinething,  e.g.,  of  the  hep)atic  (§175)  and  renal 
centres  (§  276). 


Many  poisons  excite  the  va.so-motor  nerves,  such  as  ergotin,  tannic  acid,  copaiba,  and  cubebs 
oi\\evs  first  excite,  and  then  paralyse,  e.g.,  chloral  hydrate,  morphia,  laudanosin,  veratrin,  nicotin. 
Calabar  bean,  alcohol;  others  rapidly  paralyse  them,  c.g.,  amyl  nitrite,  CO  (§  17),  atropin, 
muscariu.  The  paralytic  action  of  the  poison  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  after  section  of  the 
vagi  and  accelerantes,  neither  the  pressor  nor  the  depressor  nerves,  when  stimulated,  produce 
an}f  effect.  Many  pathological  infective  agents  affect  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 

The  veins  are  also  influenced  by  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  so  are  the  lymphatics, 
but  we  knoAV  Amry  little  about  this  condition. 

[Tonus  of  the  Portal  Vein. — The  portal  vein  is  certainly  supplied  by,  many  nepc-fibres 
{Mall),  and  it  seems  to  be  endowed  with  a marked  tonus,  for  it  is  capable  of  accommodating  itself 
cither  to  a very  large  or  a very  small  quantity  of  blood,  in  fact  it  can  diminish  its  capacity  ten- 
fold {Kronecker).'] 

Pathological. — The  angio-neuroses,  or  nervous  affections  of  blood-vessels,  form  a most 
important  group  of  diseases.  The  parts  xrrimai  ily  affected  may  be  either  the  i)eripheral  nervous 
mechanisms,  the  subordinate  centres  in  the  cord,  the  dominating  centre  in  the  inedulla,  or  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cerebrum.  The  effect  may  be  direct  or  reflex.  The  dilatation  ot  the  vessels 
may  also  be  due  to  stimulation  of  vaso-dilator  nerves,  and  the  jihysician  must  be  carelid  to 
distinguisb  whether  the  result  is  due  to  y)aralysis  of  the  vaso-constrictor  nerves  or  stimulation 
of  the  vaso-dilator  fibres. 

Angio-neurosis  of  the  skin  occur  in  affections  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  either  as  a oinuse 
redness  or  pallor  ; or  there  may  be  circumscribed  affections.  Sometimes,  owing  to  the  stimula- 
tion of  individual  vaso-motor  nerves,  there  are  local  cutaneous  arterio-sjiasms  {Nothnagcl).  In 
certain  acute  febrile  attacks — after  |irevious  initial  violent  stimulation  ot  the  vaso-motor  nerves, 
e.specially  during  the  cold  stage  of  fever — there  may  be  different  forms  of  paralytic  phenomena 
of  the  cutaneous  vessels.  In  some  cases  of  epilepsy  in  man.  Trousseau  observed  irregular,  red, 
atmio-paralytic  patches  (taches  cerebrales).  Continued  strong  stimulation  may  lead  to 
in^rruption  of  the  circulation,  Avhich  may  result  in  gangrene  ot  the  skin  and  deeper-seated 

Hemicrania,  due  to  unilateral  spasm  of  the  branches  of  the  carotid  on  the  head,  is  accom- 
panied by  severe  headache  {Da  Bois-Ecymond).  The  cervical  symiiathetic  nerve  is  intensely 
stimulated— a pale,  collapsed,  and  cool  side  of  the  face,  contraction  ot  the 
a firm  whip-cord,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  secretion  ot  thick  saliva,  are 

4.; — qq,jg  foi'Di  may  be  followed  by  the  opposite  condition  of  paralysis  of  the  ceiucat  sjmxia 


tioii. 


thetic,  where  the  effects  are  reversed.  Sometimes  tlic  two  conditions  may  alternate.  ^ 

Basedow’s  disease  is  a remarkable  condition,  in  which  the  vaso-motor  nerves  aie  conceiiiLd  , 
the  heart  beats  very  rapidly  (90  to  129-200  beats  per  minute),  causing  jialpitation  ; tlieio 
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armin' the  thyi'oid  gland. ' The  disease  may  he  due  to  direct  stimula- 
tion of  the  sYmi)athetic  channels  or  their  spinal  origins,  or  it  may  he  referred  to  some  lellex  cause. 
It  has  also  bLn  explained,  however,  thus,  that  the  exophthalmos  and  struma  are  the  conse- 
. ue^^^  paralysis,  which  results  in  enlargement  of  the  hlood-vessels,  whi^ 

iliereased cardiac  action  is  a sign  of  the  diminished  or  arrested  inhibitoi.y  action  of  the  \a  u 
All  these  phenomena  may  be  caused,  according  to  Fileliue,  by  injury  to  the  upper  pait  ol  both 

v\scem^  occurrence  of  sudden  hyperamiia  ivitli  transudations  and 

ccchvmoses  in  some  thoracic  or  abdominal  organs  may  have  a neurotic  basis.  As  already 
mentioned,  injury  to  the  pons,  corpus  striatum,  and  optic  thalamus  may  give  rise  to  hyperiemia, 
and  ecchymoses  in  the  lungs,  pleurai,  intestine.s,  and  kidneys.  According  to  Liowii-Scciiiaid, 
comiiression  or  section  of  one-half  of  the  pons  causes  ecchymoses,  especially  in  the  lung  ot  the 
opjiosite  side  ; he  also  observed  ecchymoses  in  the  renal  capsule  alter  injury  ot  the  lumbar 

portion  of  the  spinal  cord  (§  379).  • r i i.  • 

The  dependence  of  diabetes  mellitiis  upon  injury  to  the  vaso-motor  nerves  is  relerred  to  m 
§ 175  ; the  action  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  on  the  secretion  of  urine  in  § 276  ; and  fever  in 
^ 220.’ 


372.  VASO-DILATOR  CENTRE  AND  NERVES.— Altliougli  a vaso-dUator 
centre  lia.s  not  been  definitely  proved  to  exist  in  tlie  medulla,  still  its  existence  there 
lias  been  surmised.  Its  action  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  vaso-motor  centre.  The 
centre  is  certainly  not  in  a continuous  or  tonic  .state  of  excitement.  The  vaso- 
ililator  nerves  behave  in  their  functions  similarly  to  the  cardiac  branches  of  the 
vagus  ; both,  when  stimulated,  cause  relaxation  and  rest  (Schiff,  CL  Bernard). 
Hence,  these  nerves  have  been  called  vaso-iiilhbitoiy,  vaso-hypotonic,  or  vaso- 
..dtlator  nerves.  Dyspnoeic  blood  stimulates  this  centre  as  Avell  as  the  Amso-motor 
centre,  so  that  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  dilated,  Avhile  simultaneousl}'’  the  A^essels 
of  the  internal  organs  are  contracted  and  the  organs  anaemiQ,  OAving  to  the  stimu- 
lation of  their  A'aso-motor  centre  {Dastre  and  Morat).  Nicotin  is  a poAverful 
excitant  of  the  A'aso-dilator  nen^es  ( OsBoumof) ; it  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
foot  (dog),  and  increases  the  formation  of  lymph  {Rogotvicz). 

[The  existence  of  vaso-dilator  nerves  is  assumed  in  accordance  Avith  such  facts 
as  the  folloAving  : — If  the  chorda  tympani  be  divided,  there  is  no  change  in  the 
blood-A'essels  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland  ; Imtif  it?,  g)eripheral  end  be  stimulated,  in 
addition  to  other  results  (§  145),  there  is  dilatation  of  the  blood- A^essels  of  the  sub- 
maxillary gland,  so  that  the  A^eins  of  this  gland  discharge  bright  florid  blood, 
and,  indeed,  the  Amin  may  spout  like  an  artery.  Similarly,  if  the  nervi  erigentes 
be  divided,  there  is  no  effect  on  the  blood-Amssels  of  the  penis  (§  362,  4)  j but  if 
their  p>^i'ipLeral  ends  be  stimulated  Avith  Faradic  electricity,  the  sinuses  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa  dilate,  become  filled  Avith  blood,  and  erection  takes  place 
{§  436).  Other  examples  in  muscle  and  elseAvhere  are  referred  to  beloAV.] 


Course  of  the  Vaso-dilator  Nerves. — To  some  organs  they  pass  as  special  ueives — to  other 
parts  ot  the  body,  liowever,  they  proceed  along  Avilh  the  vaso-motor  and  other  nerves.  Accord- 
ing to  Dastre  and  Morat,  the  vaso-dilator  nerves  for  tlie  bucco-labial  region  (dog)  pass  out  from 
the  cord  by  tlic  1st  to  the  3rd  dorsal  nerves,  and  go  through  the  rami  commuuicantes  into  the 
.sympathetic,  then  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  ami  lastly  through  the  carotid  and  inter- 
enrotid  plexus  into  tlie  trigeminus.  [The  fibres  occur  in  the  posterior  segment  of  the  ring 
ol  Vieussens,  and  if  they  be  stimulated  there  is  dilatation  of  the  A'essels  in  the  lip  and 
cheek  on  that  side.  Ihe  maxillary  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  hoAVCA'er,  also  contains  vaso- 
dilator fibres  proper  to  itself  {Laffont).  In  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  there  is  a special 
subordinate  centre  for  the  A'aso-dilator  fibres  of  the  bucco-labial  region.  This  centre  maybe 
acted  on  reflexly  by  stimulation  ot  the  vagus,  especially  its  pulmonary  branches,  and  even  by 
stimulating  the  sciatic  nerve,  i he  ear  receives  its  nerves  from  the  1st  dorsal  and  loAA'cst  cervical 
ganglion,  the  upper  limb  Irom  the  thoracic  jiortion,  and  the  lower  limb  from  the  abdominal 
portion  of  the  sympathetic.  The  vaso-dilator  fibres  run  to  the  sub-maxillary  and  sub-lingual 
glands,  and  also  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue  in  the  chorda  tympani  (§  349,  4),  Avhile  those 
tor  the  posterior  part  ot  the  tongue  run  in  the  glosso-pharyngcal  nerve  (§  351,4 — Vulpian). 
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IheimiBcles  receive  the  vaso-dilator  fibres  for  their  vessels  through  the  trunks  of  the  uiotor 
nerves.  Stimulation  of  a motor  nerve  or  the  spinal  cord  causes  not  only  contraction  of  the 
corresponding  muscles  but  also  dik  their  blood-vessels  (§  294,  II.-C'.  Ludioig  and 

oc^elkow,  Hafu\  Gaskell)  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  taking  ]>lace  even  Avhen  the  muscle  is 
prevented  from  shortening.  [Gaskell  observed  under  the  microscope  the  dilatation  produced  by 
stimulation  of  tlie  nerve  to  the  mylohyoid  muscle  of  the  frog.]  The  vaso-dilator  iiervc- 
hbres  remain  medullated  up  to  their  terminal  ganglion  {Gaskell). 

The  vaso-dilators  (like  the  vaso-motors,  p.  837)  also  have  subordinate  centres 
in  the  spinal  cord,  e.g.,  the  fibres  of  the  labio-huccal  region  at  the  1st  to  3rd 
dorsal  vertebi’ce.  This  centre  may  be  influenced  reflexly  through  the  pulmonary 
fibres  of  the  vagits,  and  also  through  the  sciatic  {Laffont,  Smirnoiv).  According  to 
Holtz,  a similar  centre  lies  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  cord,  which  may  be  affected 
reflexly  through  the  nerves  of  the  intestines  {Pul). 

Goltz  showed  that,  in  the  nerves  to  the  limbs  {e.g.,  in  the  sciatic  nerve  or  nerves 
of  the  brachial  plexus),  the  vaso-motor  and  vaso-dilator  fibres  lie  side  by  side  in  the 
same  nerve.  If  the  peripheral  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve  be  stimulated  immediately 
after  it  is  divided,  the  action  of  the  vaso-constrictor  fibres  overcomes  that  of  the 
dilators.  If  the  peripheral  end  be  stimulated  4 to  6 days  after  the  section,  when 
the  vaso-constrictors  have  lost  their  excitability,  the  blood-vessels  dilate  under  the 
action  of  the  vaso-dilator  fibres.  Stimuli,  ivhich  are  applied  at  long  intervals  to  the 
nerve,  act  especially  on  the  vaso-dilator  fibres  ; while  tetanising  stimuli  act  on  the 
vaso-motors.  The  latent  period  of  the  vaso-dilators  is  longer,  and  they  are  yOMBX 
easily  exhausted  than  the  vaso-motors  {Bowditch  and  Warren).  The  sciatic  nerve 
receives  both  kinds  of  fibres  from  the  sympathetic.  It  is  assumed  that  the  peri- 
pheral nervous  mechanisms  in  connection  with  the  blood-vessels  are  influenced  by 
both  kinds  of  vascular  nerves ; the  vaso-motors  (constrictors)  increase,  Avhile  the 
Amso-dilators  diminish  the  activity  of  these  mechanisms  or  ganglia.  [It  is,  hoAvever, 
possible  to  explain  their  effects  by  supposing  that  they  act  directly  upon  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  blood-vessels,  Avithout  the  intervention  of  any  nervous 
ganglionic  structures.] 

[The  vaso-dilator  fibres  arise  AAnthin  the  central  nervous  sj^stem,  but  they  present  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  Amso-con stricter  fibres  in  many  respects,  some  of  AAdiich  liaA'e 
already  been  stated.  While  the  vaso-constrictors  arise  from  a limited  but  extensive 
area  of  the  cord  (§  356),  the  vaso-dilators,  at  least  so  far  as  they  have  been  investi- 
gated, are  said  to  arise  from  a Avide  area,  Avhich,  unlike  that  of  the  vaso-constrictors, 
is  not  limited  chiefly  to  the  thoracic  region  of  the  cord,  bnt  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  a copious  outfloAv  of  these  nerve-fibres  from  the  cranial  and  sacral  regions  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  In  fact,  it  Avould  seem  that  vaso-dilator  fibres  arise  from  all 
parts  of  the  spinal  cord.  As  to  the  course  of  these  fibres,  it  is  to  be  noted  ‘that  in 
seA’’eral  respects  this  differs  from  that  of  the  Amso-constrictors.  As  already  stated, 
the  latter  consist  of  fine  medullated  fibres  (1'8  p,  to  3'5  ya)  AAdiich  become  non- 
medullated  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system.  The  vaso-dilators,  hoAvever, 
appear  to  folloAv  a more  direct  course — and  they  also  are  fine  medullated  fibres  a.s 
they  leaA^e  the  cord  by  the  anterior  roots — but  they  present  this  difference,  that 
they  run  as  medullated  fibres  to  the  organs  in  Avdiich  they  are  distributed,  AAdiero 
they  become  non-medullated.] 

[Section  of  tlie  spinal  cord  high  up  in  the  neck  causes,  of  course,  a great  fall  of  the  blood- 
pressure,  owing  to  the  division  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  In  the  dog  the  pressure  may  lall  to 
30-40  mm.  H".  After  isolation  of  the  cord,  in  rabbits  alone,  stimulation  of  the  central  end  ot 
a sensory  nerv“e  causes  a rise  of  the  blood-pressure  ; in  dogs,  hoAve\'cr,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, the  blood-pressure/rtZ/s.  Dyspnceic  blood  also  causes  a rise  ot  the  blood-pressure,  Avliicli 
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is  imicedeil  by  a fall  {Uslimowilch).  This  refie.x  fall  of  the  blood-pressure  takes  place  after 
section  of*  the  sj)huiclinics,  iiiul  tlie  iierv^es  to  the  extremities,  but  it  does  not  take  place  if  the 
spinal  cord  be  divided  at  the  lumbar  or  lower  dorsal  region.  If  the  cord  be  divided  in  the 
lower  dorsal  region  stimulation  of  the  brachial  ple-xus  has  no  effect,  while  the  fall  occurs  after 
stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic.  These  experiments  indicate  that  the  va.so-dilator 
nerves  which  cause  the  fall  of  the  blood-pressure  arise  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
(lumbar),  and  that  they  are  probably  contained  in  the  visceral  nerves  and  not  in  those  for  the 
extremities  (Thayer  and  Pal).} 

Til  tlie  muscles  of  the  face,  paralj'secl  by  extirpation  of  the  facial  nerve,  stimula- 
tion of  the  ring  of  Vieussens  causes  pseudo-motor  contractions  of  the.se  muscles, 
just  as  stimulation  of  the  chorda  tympani  causes  such  contractions  in  the  paralysed 
tongue  (§  349,  4),  after  section  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  {Rorjoicicz). 

In  analysing  the  vascular  phenomena  resulting  from  experiments  on  these  nerves,  we  must 
be  very  careful  to  determine  whether  the  dilatation  is  the  result  of  sLimulatio'a  of  the  vaso- 
dilators, or  a consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  vaso-constrictors.  Psychical  conditions  act  upon 
the  vaso-dilator  nerves — the  blush  of  shame,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  face,  but  may  even 
extend  over  the  whole  skin,  is  probably  due  to  stimulation  of  the  v'aso-dilator  centre. 

Influence  on  Temperature. — The  vaso-dilator  nerves  obviously  have  a considerable  influence 
on  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  011  the  heat  of  the  individual  parts  of  the  body.  Both 
vascular  centres  must  act  as  important  regulatory  mechanisms  for  the  radiation  of  heat  through 
the  cutaneous  vessels  (§  214,  II. ).  Probably  they  are  kept  in  activity  reflexly  by  sensory  nerves. 
Disturbances  in  their  function  may  lead  to  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  heat,  as  in  fever  (§  220), 
or  to  abnormal  cooling  (§  21.3,  7).  Some  observers,  however,  assume  the  existence  of  an  intra- 
cranial “heat-regulating  centre”  (Tschetschichin,  JVaunyn,  Quincke).  According  to  Wood, 
separation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  from  the  ])ons  causes  an  increased  radiation  and  a 
diminished  production  of  heat,  due  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  influences  from  the  heat-regulating 
centre  (§  377). 


373.  SPASM-CENTEE  — SWEAT-CENTRE.  — Spasm-Centre.  — In  tlie 
medulla  oblongata,  just  where  it  joins  the  pons,  there  is  a centre,  whose  stimulation 
causes  general  spasms.  The  centre  may  be  excited  by  suddenly  producing  a highly 
venous  condition  of  the  blood  (“  asphyxia  spasms  ”),  in  cases  of  drowning  in 
mammals  (but  not  in  frogs),  sudden  anaemia  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  either  in 
consequence  of  haemorrhage  or  ligature  of  both  carotids  and  subclavians  (Kussmaul 
and  lenner),  and  lastlj'',  by  sudden  venous  stagnation  caused  by  compressing  the 
veins  coming  from  the  head.  In  all  these  cases,  the  stimidation  of  the  centre  is 
due  to  the  sudden  intervujption  of  the  normal  exchange  of  the  gases.  IVhen  these 
factors  act  quite  gradually,  death  may  take  place  Avitiiont  convulsions.  Direct 
stimulation  by  means  of  chemical  substances  (ammonia  carbonate,  potash,  and  soda 
salts,  c^c.)  applied  to  the  medulla,  quickly  causes  general  convulsions  (Papellier). 
Intense  direct  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  medulla,  as  by  its  sudden  destruction 
causes  general  convulsions.  ’ 


Position.— Nothnagel  attempted  by  direct  stimulation  to  map  out  tlie  position  of  tbe  spasm- 
r’  t|ie  area  above  the  ala  cinerea  upwards  to  the  corpora  quadri- 

fbp  f if  externally  by  the  locus  cceruleus  and  tbe  tuberciilum  acusticum.  In 

sheS;x  siasms  the  4th  ventricle  {Hcuhel).  The  centre  is  affected  in  exten- 

vr  - ^ po'sonmg  with  strychnin  and  in  hydropbobia. 

amnS  cardiac  poisons,  nicotin,  picrotoxin, 

on^]iiamWm!'fL”°*M  bgatured  so  as  to  paralyse  tbe  medulla  oblongata,  then,. 

s mfflonof  t to  the  amemic 

stimulat  on  of  the  motoi  ganglia  of  the  spinal  cord  (Sigm.  Mayer). 

dilntp^i  f tound  the  blood-vessels  of  the  oblongata 
i t.'  IT  ■"  ““  H'own-S»,„anl  oto-vd  that  ",  ut  “the 

this  cenattto,.  i;Stg''r“,'s.r£ 
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oblongata  and  upper  part  of  tlie  .spinal  cord  (§§  375  and  378,  I.).  Direct  stimulation  of  the 
cerebrum  also  produces  epilejitic  convulsions.  Strong  electrical  stimulation  of  tlie  motor  areas 
of  the  cortex  cerebri  is  often  followed  liy  an  ejiileptic  attack  (§  375).  [It  is  no  nnfrennent 
occurrence  wlnle  one  is  stimulating  electrically  the  motor  areas  of  the  cortex  cerebri  of  a dorr 
to  hud  the  animal  exhibiting  .symptoms  of  local  or  general  epilepsy.] 

Sweat-Centre.— A dominating  centre  for  the  .secretion  of  the  sweat  of  tlie 
entire  surface  of  the  body  (.§  289,  lI.)~Avitli  subordinate  spinal  centres  (§  362,  8)— 
occurs  in  the  medulla  oblongata  {Adamhiewicz,  Marine,  Nawrocki).  It  is  double, 
and  in  rare  cases  tlie  excitability  is  unequal  on  the  two  sides,  as  is  manifested  by 
unilateral  perspiration  (§  289,  2). 

[Drugs. — Calabar  bean,  nicotin,  picrotoxin,  camphor,  and  ammonium  acetate,  cause  a .secretion 
of  sweat  by  acting  direcfly  on  the  sweat-centre,  iluscarin  causes  local  stimulation  of  the 
jiei'ipheral  sweat-fibres — it  causes  sweating  of  the  hind  limbs  after  section  of  the  sciatic  nerves. 
Atropin  arrests  the  action  of  muscariu  {OU,  Wood,  Field,  Nam-oclci).'] 

[Regeneration  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — In  some  animals,  true  nervous  matter  is  reproduced  after 
part  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  destroyed,  at  least  this  is  so  in  tritons  and  lizards  (//.  Miillcr). 
In  these  animals,  when  the  tail  is  removed,  it  is  reproduced,  and  Muller  found  that  a part  of 
the  siiinal  cord  corresponding  to  the  new  part  of  the  tail  is  reproduced.  Morphologically,  the 
elements  Avere  the  same,  but  the  spinal  nerves  were  not  reproduced,  Avbile  physiologically,  the 
new  nerve-substance  was  not  functionally  active  ; it  corresponds,  as  it  Avere,  to  a lower  stage  of 
deA'elopment.  According  to  Masius  and  Vaulair,  an  excised  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  of  a frog 
is  reproduced  after  six  months  ; while  Brown-Sequard  maintains  that  re-union  of  the  divided 
surfaces  of  the  cord  takes  place  in  pigeons  after  six  to  fifteen  months.  A partial  re-union  is 
asserted  to  occur  in  dogs  by  Dentan,  Naunyn,  and  Eichhorst,  although  Schieferdecker  obtained 
only  negative  results,  the  divided  ends  being  united  only  by  connective-tissue  {Sc]mcdhc).~\ 


374.  PSYCHICAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN.— The  bemisplieres  of 
tlie  cerebrum  are  usually  said  to  be  the  seat  of  all  the  psychical  activities.  Only 
Avlien  they  are  intact  are  the  processes  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  Avilling  possible. 
After  they  are  destroyed,  the  organism  comes  to  be  like  a complicated  machine,  and 
its  Avhole  activity  is  only  the  expression  of  the  external  and  internal  stimuli  A\diich 
act  upon  it.  The  psychical  activities  appear  to  be  located  in  both  hemispheres,  so 
that  after  destruction  of  a considerable  part  of  one  of  them,  the'  other  seems  to  act 
in  place  of  the  part  destrojmd.  [Objection  has  been  taken  to  the  term  the  “seat 
of  ” the  Avill  and  intelligence,  and  undouhtedly  it  is  more  consistent  Avith  Avhat  Ave 
kiioAAq  or  rather  do  not  kiiOAv,  to  say,  that  the  existence  of  Amlition  and  intelligence 
is  dependent  on  the  connection  of  the  cerebral  cortex  Avith  the  rest  of  the  brain.] 

[That  a certain  condition  of  the  cerehral  hemispheres  is  necessary  for  the  mani- 
festation of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  admitted  on  all  hands ; for  compression 
of  the  brain,  e.g.,  by  a depressed  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  sudden  cessation  of  the 
su[iply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  abolish  consciousness.  The  intellectual  faculties  are 
affected  by  inflammation  of  the  meninges  involving  the  surface  of  the  brain,  the 
action  of  drugs  affects  the  intellectual  and  other  faculties ; but  Avhile  all  this  is 
admitted  Ave  cannot  say  precisely  upon  Avhat  parts  of  the  l)rain  ideation  depends.] 

[The  pre-frontal  area,  or  the  convolutions  in  front  of  the  ascending  frontal  supplied  by  the 
anterior  cerebral  artery,  ave  sometimes  regarded  as  the  anatomical  substratum  of  certain  mental 
acts.  At  any  rate,  electrical  stimulation  of  these  parts  is  not  folloAved  by  muscular  motion,  and, 
according  to  Ferrier,  if  this  region  be  extirpated  in  the  monkey,  there  is  no  motor  or  sensory 
disturbance  in  this  animal ; it  still  exhibits  emotional  feeling,  all  its  special  senses  remain,  and 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion  is  retained  ; but,  nevertheless,  there  is  a decided  alteration  in 
the  animal’s  character  and  behaviour,  so  that  it  exhibits  considerable  psychological  alterations, 
and,  according  to  Ferrier,  “it  has  lost  to  all  appearance  the  faculty  of  attention  and  intelligent 


observation.”]  „ , , . , . „r 

Observations  on  Man.  —Cases  in  which  considerable  unilateral  lesions  or  destruction  ot  one 

hemisphere  have  taken  place,  Avithout  the  psychical  actiAuties  appearing  to  sillier,  sometimes 
occuiA  The  following  is  a case  communicated  by  Longet A boy,  16  years  of  age,  had  his 
parietal  bone  fractured  by  a stone  falling  on  it.  so  that  part  of  the  protruding  brain -niatter  had 
to  be  removed.  On  reapplying  the  bandages,  more  brain-matter  had  to  be  removed.  ^Itei 
days  he  fell  out  of  bed,  and  more  brain-matter  protruded,  which  was  removed.  O'l  t;he  doth 
day  he  got  intoxicated,  tore  oil  the  bandages,  and  with  them  a part  ot  the  brain-mattei.  Aftei 
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Ill's  recovery  the  boy  still  retained  his  intelligence,  hut  lie  was  hemiplegic.  Even  when  holh 
hemispheres  arc  moderately  destroyed,  the  intelligence  a.jipcars  to  be  intact ; thus  Trousseau 
describes  the  case  of  an  ollicer  whose  fore-brain  was  jnerced  transversely  by  a bullet.  I here 
was  scarcely  M\y  npiioaraiice  of  his  mental  or  bodily  faculties  being  alfected.  In  other  cases, 
destruction  of  liarts  of  the  brain  jieculiarly  alters  the  character.  We  must  be  extremely  careful, 
however,  in  forming  conclusions  in  all  such  cases.  [In  the  celebrated  “ American  crow-bar 
case”  recorded  by  Bigelow,  a young  man  was  hit  by  a bar  of  iron  inch  in  diameter,  which 
traversed  the  anterior  part  of  the  left  hemisiihere,  going  clean  out  at  the  top  of  his  head.  This 
man  lived  for  thirteen  years  without  any  permanent  alterations  of  motor  or  sensory  functions  ; 
but  “ the  man’s  disposition  and  character  were  observed  to  have  undergone  a serious  change. 
There  were,  however,  some  changes  which  might  be  referable  to  injury  to  the  frontal  region.” 
In  all  cases  it  is  most  important  to  know  both  the  exact  site  and  the  extent  ot  the  le.sion.  Ross 
points  out  that  the  characteristic  features  of  lesions  in  the  pre-frontal  cortical  region  are  afforded 
by  “psychical  disturbances,  consisting  of  dementia,  apathy,  and  somnolency.”] 

Imperfect  development  of  the  cerebrum. — Microcephalia  and  hydrocephalus  yield  every 
result  between  diminution  of  the  jjsj^chical  activities  and  idiocy.  Extensive  inflammation, 
degeneration,  pressure,  anfeinia  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  actions  of  many  poisons  produce 
the  same  effect. 

Flourens’  Doctrine. — Flourens  assumed  that  the  whole  of  the  cerebrum  is  concerned  in 
every  i)sychical  process.  From  liis  experiments  on  pigeons,  he  concluded  that  if  a small  2>art 
of  the  hemispheres  remained  intact,  it  was  sufficient  for  the  manifestation  of  the  mental 
funetions  ; just  in  proportion  as  the  grey  matter  of  the  hemisphei'es  is  removed,  all  the 
functions  of  the  cerebrum  are  enfeebled,  and  when  all  the  grey  matter  is  reinoved  all  the 
functions  are  abolished.  According  to  this  view,  neither  the  different  faculties  nor  the  different 
perceptions  are  localised  in  special  areas.  Goltz  holds  a somewhat  similar  view  to  that  of 
Flourens.  He  a.ssnmes  that  if  an  uninjured  part  of  the  cerebrum  remain,  it  can  to  a certain 
extent  perform  the  functions  of  the  parts  that  have  been  removed.  This  Vulpian  has  called 
the  law  of  “functional  substitution”  (loi  de  suppleance). 

The  phrenological  doctrine  of  Gall  (+  1828)  and  Spurzheira  assumes  that  the  different 
mental  faculties  are  located  in  different  parts  of  the  brain,  and  it  is  assumed  that  a large 
development  of  a particular  organ  may  be  detected  by  examining  the  external  configuration  of 
the  head  (Cranioscopy). 


Removal  of  the  Cerebrum. — After  the  reniOA^al  of  both  cerebral  hemispheres, 
in  most  animals,  every  voluntary  movement  and  consciousness  of  impressions  and 
sensory  percejAion  and  si^is  of  intelligent  volition  appear  to  cease.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  mechanical  movements  and  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium 
of  the  movements  are  retained.  The  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  depends 
upon  the  mid-brain,  and  is  regulated  by  inqmrtant  reflex  channels  (§  379). 

Sudden  cessation  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain,  e.y.,  by  decapitation,  is  followed  at  once  by 
cessation  of  the  inental  faeultie.s.  When  Hayem  and  Barrier  perfused  the  blood  of  a horse 
tinoiigli  tlie  carotids  ot  a decapitated  dog’s  head,  tlie  liead  showed  signs  of  consciousness  for  10 
seconds,  but  not  longer. 


The  mid-brain  (corpora  quadrigenlina)  is  connected  not  only  with  tlie  grey 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata,  the  seat  of  extensive  r(Tflex 
mechanisms  (§  367),  but  it  also  receives  filires  coming  from  the  liigher  organs  of 
sense,  wliicli  also  excite  movements  reflexly.  The  corpora  quadrigemina  are  also 
supposed  to  contain  a reflex  inhibitory  apparatus  (§361,  2).  Tlie>int  action  of 
all  these  parts  makes  tlie  corpora  quadrigemina  one  of  the  most  important  organs 
for  tlie  harmonious  execution  of  movements,  and  this  even  in  a higher  degree  than 
the  medulla  oblongata  itself  ( Goltz).  Animals  with  their  corpora  quadrigemina 
intact  retain  the  equilibrium  of  then-  bodies  under  the  most  varied  conditions,  but 
they  lose  tins  power_  as  soon  as  the  mid-brain  is  destroyed  {Goltz).  Christiani 
ocates  the  co-ordinating  centre  for  the  change  of  place  and  the  niaintenance  of  the 
(§^368)  inammals,  in  front  of  the  inspiratory  centre  in  the  3rd  ventricle 

sense-organs  are  concerned  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  equilibrium  i.s  proved  by  the  following  facts  :-A  frog  without  its 
cm-ebruni  at  once  loses  its  power  of  balancing  itself  as  soon  as  the  skin  is  remove.! 

imive!Mw’\V'”^  Vf'*"  communicated  through  the  eyes  is 

pi.ned  by  the  difliciilty  or  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  equilibrium  in 
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n}  stagmus  (§  3o0),  and  by  tlie  vertigo  wlucli  often  accompanies  paralysis  of  the 
external  ocular  muscles.  In  persons  whose  cutaneous  sensibility  is  diminished 
the  eyes  are  the  chief  organs  for  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium : they  fall 

over  when  the  eyes  are  closed.  [This  is  well  illustrated  in  cases  of  locomotor 
tit(ixux  Qx,  i 95  j.J 

/fi  cerebrum.— A frog  with  its  cerebrum  or  cerebral  ganglia 

(hg.  oj^,  1)  removed  retains  its  power  of  maintaining  its  equilibrium.  It  can  sit 
spring,  or  execute  complicated  co-ordinated  movements  when  appropriate  stimuli 
are  ap]died  ; when  placed  on  its  hack,  it  immediately  turns  into  its  normal  iiosition 
on  its  belly ; if  stimulated  it  gives  one  or  two  springs,  and  then  conies  to  rest  • 
when  thrown  into  water,  it  swims  to  the  margin  of  the  vessel,  and  it  may  crawl  up 
the  Side,  mid  sit  passive  upon  the  edge  of  the  vessel.  When  incited  to  move  it 
exhibits  the  most  complete  harmony  and  unity  in  all  its  movements.  Unless  it  is 
stimulated,  it  does  not  make  independent,  voluntary,  purposive  movements.  It 
continues  to  sit  in  the  same  place,  it  takes  no  food,  it  shows  no  symptoms  of  fear, 
and  ultimately,  if  left  alone,  it  becomes  desiccated  like  a mummy  on  the  spot  where 


Fig.  592. 


Fig.  593. 


Fig.  595. 


Fig.  594. 

Fig.  592. — -Brain  of  the  frog  seen  from  abov'e.  0,  olfactory  lobe;  1,  cerebral  beinisiiberes ; 2, 
optic  lobes;  3,  cerebellum;  4,  medulla  oblongata.  Fig.  593.  — Frog  without  its  cerebrum 
avoiding  an  object  placed  in  its  path.  Fig.  594. — Frog  without  its  cerebrum  moving  on 
an  inclined  board.  Fig.  595. — Brain  of  pigeon  seen  from  above.  0,  olfactory  lobe  ; 1, 
cerebral  hemispheres  ; 2,  lateral  part  of  the  cerebellum  ; and  3,  its  central  part  or  vermis  ; 
4,  medulla  oblongata. 


it  sits.  [If  the  flanks  of  such  a frog  be  stroked,  it  croaks  with  the  utmost  regu- 
larity according  to  the  number  of  times  it  is  stroked.  Langendorff  has  shown  that 
a frog  croaks  under  the  same  circumstances  Avhen  both  optic  nerves  are  divided. 
It  seems  to  be  influenced  by  light,  provided  its  optic  lobes  be  uninjured ; for,  if 
an  object  be  placed  in  front  of  it  so  as  to  throw  a strong  shadow,  then  on  stimulat- 
ing the  frog  it  will  spring  not  against  the  object,  a,  but  in  the  direction,  b (fig.  593), 
so  that  it  seems  to  possess  some  kind  of  vision.  Steiner  finds  that  if  a glass  plate 
be  substituted  for  an  opaque  object  like  a book,  the  frog  always  jumps  against  this 
obstacle.  Its  balancing  movements  on  a board  are  quite  remarkable  and  acrobatic 
in  character.  If  it  be  placed  on  a board,  and  the  board  gently  inclined  (fig.  594), 
it  does  not  fall  off,  as  a frog  with  only  its  spinal  cord  will  do,  but  as  the  board  is 
inclined,  so  as  to  alter  the  animal’s  centre  of  gravity,  it  slowly  crawls  up  tire  board 
until  it  reaches  such  a position  that  its  equilibrium  is  restored.  If  the  board  be 
sloped  as  in  fig.  594,  it  will  crawl  up  until  it  sits  on  the  edge,  and  if  the  board  be 
still  further  tilted,  the  frog  will  move  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  It  only  does  so, 
however,  when  the  board  is  inclined,  and  it  rests  as  soon  as  its  centre  of  gravity  is 
restored.  It  responds  to  every  stimulus  just  like  a complex  machine,  answering 
each  stimulus  rvith  an  appropriate  action,  and  the  movements  come  to  an  end  when 
the  stimulus  ceases.  It  has  been  found,  however,  tliat  if  the  frog  be  kept  for  a 
long  time,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  regeneration  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  there 
is  a tendency  for  what  may  be  apparently  spontaneous  movements  to  show  them- 
selves occasionally.  But  still  apparently  in  such  frogs  there  is  wanting  what  i<> 
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The  frog  witliout  its  cerebrum  possesses  all  the  nervous 


Schrader,  however, 
is  not  a com 


plete  absence  of  spontanefty  nor  of  ability  to  feed  itself,  and  stal 
'tiiaUnch  frogs  may  bury  themselves  in  tlie  eartli  at  the  beginning  of  v intei  and 

ceSLl  hemispheres  (fig  595) 

stupid,  and  behaves  in  a passive  and  motion  ess  manner  (fig.  5 Jb)  VMien 
undisturbed  it  sits  continuously,  as  if  xn  deep,  but  when  | , 

complete  harmony  of  all  its  movements  3 it  can  walk,  fly,  perch,  and  balance 

1 ,T  _ rif  vncrmncj  i f.ft  noSILlOn  1 
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i ^ .*  1 — _ .*JL’  l\nf  ■wrlifi'n  af.niml n . ifc  Gxlliults 

balance  its 

body  on  one  leg  ; there  is  no  paralysis.  [It  regains  its  iiosition  if  put  on  its  side 
or  back.  When  flying  it  can  imperfectly 
avoid  obstacles  in  its  pth.]  The  sensory 
nerves  and  those  of  special  sensation 
conduct  impulses  to  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  brain,  but  such  impulses  only  dis- 
reflex  movements,  and  they  do 
not  appear  to  excite  conscious  impre.s- 
sions.  Tlie  bird  starts  when  a pistol  is 
fired  close  to  its  ear  3 it  closes  its  eyes 
when  it  is  brought  near  a flame,  and  the 
pupils  contract  3 it  turns  away  its  head 
when  the  vapour  of  ammonia  is  applied 
to  its  nostrils.  All  these  impressions 
are,  perhaps,  not  perceived  as  conscious 
perceptions.  The  perceptive  faculties — 
the  Avill  and  memory — are  aboli.slied3 


charge 


Fig.  596. 

Pigeon  with  its  cerebral  hemispheres  removed. 


^ the  animal 'never  takes  food  or  drinks 

spontaneously.  Food  placed  at  the  back  part  of  its  throat  is  swallowed  [reflex 
act],  or  if  its  beak  be  plunged  in  corn  it  eats,  and  in  this  way  the  animal  may 
be  maintained  alive  for  months  (Flourens).  [In  a certain  number  of  cases  the 
drowsy  condition  diminishes  or  may  even  pass  off,  and  the  pigeon  may  exhibit 
Avhat  appear  to  be  spontaneous  movements,  but  still  these  movements  are  very 
different  from  those  of  an  intact  bird.  These  movements  are  not  necessarily  voh- 
tional.  It  never  flies  or  feeds  itself,  although  placed  in  the  midst  of  plenty  of 
food,  but  it  may  walk  aimlessly  about  for  a time,  and  then  resume  its  usually 
stolid,  sleepy  attitude.] 

Fish  appear  to  behave  differently.  A carp  with  its  cerebrum  removed  (fig.  609, 
VI.  1)  can  see  and  may  even  select  its  food,  and  seems  to  execute  its  movements 
voluntarily  {Steiner,  Vulxnan). 

[In  Teleostean  fishes,  if  the  homologues  of  the  cerebral  ganglion  be  removed  such  fish  appear 
at  first  sight  like  normal  fish.  They  maintain  their  normal  attitude,  and  swim  by  means  of  the 
tail  and  fins  with  precision,  and  in  their  course  they  avoid  obstacles,  as  if  still  possessed  of  some 
sense  of  vision.  In  them  also  there  is  apparently  not  complete  absence  of  spontaneity.  They 
not  only  see,  but  they  seek  their  food,  and  can  discriminate  between  different  kinds  of  food  or 
objects  thrown  into  the  water.  It  seems,  then,  that  such  fish  to  some  extent  see,  distinguish 
colours,  catch  prey,  direct  its  movements,  but  it  is  more  impulsive  and  less  cautious  than  a 
normal  fish.  An  Elasmobranch  fish,  such  as  the  dog-fish,  deprived  of  its  cerebral  ganglion,  is 
(piite  unable  to  find  its  food,  because  removal  of  the  cerebrum  necessitate*  removal  of  the  organ 
of  smell  by  which  this  animal  is  guided  to  its  food.] 

Mammals,  owing  to  the  great  loss  of  blood  consequent  on  removal  of  the  cere- 
brum, are  not  well  suited  for  experiments  of  this  kind.  Immediately  after  the 
operation  rabbits  and  rats  show  signs  of  great  muscular  weakness.  When  they 
recover,  they  present  the  same  general  phenomena  as  are  observed  in  the  pigeon. 
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When  stimuluteci  they  run,  as  it  Avore,  Ihimlfold  against  an  obstacle.  Vulinan 
Irearcl  a peculiar  shriek  or  cry  which  such  a rahhit  makes  under  the  circum- 
stanees.  [They  regain  their  eqinlihriinn  if  placed  on  their  side  or  hack ; they  usually 
remain  passive,  taking  no  heed  of  food  placed  within  their  reach,  hut  they  masticate 
food  placed  in  their  mouth.]  Sometimes  even  in  man  a peculiar  cry  is  emitted 
in  some  cases  of  pressure  or  inllammation  rendering  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
inactive. 

[The  dog  does  not  survive  removal  of  the  whole  cerebrum  at  one  time,  but  parts 
of  the  cerebral  convolutions  have  been  removed  at  dili'erent  times.  Animals, 
which  survive  the  operation  for  a long  time,  can  execute  many  complicated  acts, 
the  performance  of  their  ordinary  bodily  movements  being  only  somewhat  interfered 
with,  but  they  exhibit  signs  of  spontaneity  in  their  acts,  Avhich  lead  one  to  infer 
that  they  still  possess  some  intelligence  and  volitional  power.  It  is  plain  that  the 
nervous  machinery  for  executing  most  or  all  of  the  ordinary  movements  of  the 
foregoing  animals  lies  in  some  part  of  the  nervous  system  other  than  the  cerebral 
hemispheres — probably  in  the  middle  and  hind  brains]. 

[A  study  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  animals  deprived  of  their  cerebral 
lobes  goes  to  show  that  such  animals  not  only  maintain  all  their  organic  functions, 
but  they  still  possess  the  power  of  equilibration,  co-ordination  of  locomotion,  some 
degree  of  emotional  expres.sion,  and  “ adaptive  reactions  in  accordance  with 
impressions  made  upon  their  organs  of  sense”  {Ferrier).~\ 

Observations  on  somnambulists  show  that  in  man  also  complete  harmony 
of  all  movements  may  be  retained,  without  the  assistance  of  the  will  or  conscious 
impressions  and  perceptions.  As  a matter  of  fact,  many  of  our  ordinary  movements 
are  accomplished  without  our  being  conscious  of  them.  They  take  place  under  the 
guidance  of  the  basal  ganglia. 


The  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  other  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Taking 
the  bram  alone  into  consideration,  we  observe  that  those  animals  have  the  highest  intelligence 
in  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres  greatly  exceed  the  mid-brain  in  weight.  The  mid-brain  is 
represented  by  the  optic  lobes  in  the  lower  vertebrates,  and  by  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
in  the  higher  vertebrates.  In  fig.  609,  VI  represents  the  brain  of  a carp  ; V,  of  a frog ; 
and  IV  of  a pigeon.  In  all  these  cases  1 indicates  the  cerebral  hemispheres  ; 2,  the  optic 
lobes  ; 3,  the  cerebellum  ; and  4,  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  the  carp,  the  cerebr  al  hemi- 
spheres are  smaller  than  the  optic  lobes  ; in  the  frog,  they  exceed  the  latter  in  size.  In 
the  pigeon,  the  cerebrum  begins  to  project  backward  over  the  cerebellum.  The  degree  of 
intelligence  increases  in  these  animals  in  this  proportion.  _ In  the  dog’s  brain  (fig.  609,  II) 
the  hemispheres  completely  cover  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  but  the  cerebellum  still  lies 
behind  the  cerebrum.  In  man  the  occipital  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  completely  overlap  the 
cerebellum  (fig.  606).  [The  projection  of  the  occipital  lobes  over  the  cerebellum  is  due  to  the 
development  of  the  frontal  lobes  puslung  backwards  the  convolutions  that  lie  behind  them, 

and  not  entirely  to  increased  development  of  the  occipital  lobe.s.] 

Meynert’s  Theory. — According  to  Meynert,  we  may  represent  this  relation  in  another  way. 
As  is  known,  fibres  proceed  downwards  from  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  through  the  crusta  or 
pes  of  the  cerebral  peduncle.  These  fibres  are  separated  from  the  upper  fibres  or  tegmentum 
of  the  peduncle  by  the  locus  niger,  the  tegmentum  being  connected  with  the  corpora  quadri- 
eemina  and  the  optic  thalamus.  The  larger,  therefore,  the  cerebral  hemispheres, _ the  juore 
numerous  will  be  the  fibres  proceeding  from  it.  In  fig.  564,  II,  is  a transverse  section  of  the 
posterior  corpora  quadrigemina,  with  the  aqueduct  of  Sylviip  and  both  cerebral  pedundes  °f  an 
adult  man  : n,  p,  is  the  crusta  of  each  peduncle  and  above  it  lies  the  locus  niger,  s.  y Jg-  5°4, 
IV,  shows  the  same  parts  in  a monkey  ; III,  in  a dog  ; and  V,  in  a gmnea-pig.  The  crusta 
diminishes  in  the  above  series.  There  is  a corresponding  diminution  of  the  ceiebral  lienii- 
snlieres  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  intelligence  of  the  corresponding  animals. 

^Sulci’ and  Gyri. — The  degree  of  intelligence  also  depends  upon  the  number  and  depth  °f  the 
convolutions.  In  the  lowest  vertebrates  (fish,  frog,  bird)  the  furrows  or 
564  IV  V VI)  ; in  the  rabbit  there  are  two  shallow  furrows  on  each  side  (JH)-  the  do„  has 
a co’mpldel’v  furrowed  cerebrum  (I,  II).  Most  remarkable  is  the  complexity  of  the  sulci  and 
convohitions  of  the  cerebrum  of  the  elephant,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  animals.  Isevei- 
theless,  somy  very  stupid  ayiimals,_as  the  ox,  ha^^^  to  dT^ii 


The  "absolute  weight  of  the  brain  cannot  be  taken  as  a 


to  the  intelligence.  The 
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11  4- 1 no  nhinl II trill  the  heaviest  brniii,  but  man  has  relatively  the  heaviest  brain.  [M  e 

oimhTalso  to  take  into  account  the  complexity  of  the  convolutions  and  the  depth  of  the  grey 
nnrtter,  its  vascularity,  and  the  number  of  connections  between  its  neive-cells.] 

Time  an  Element  in  aU  Psycliical  Processes.— Every  psychical  process  refiuires 
a certain  time  for  its  occurrence— a certain  time  always  elapses  between  tlie 
application  of  the  stimulus  and  the  conscious  reaction. 


Xnturc  of  Stimulus. 


Reaction  Time. 


Shock  oil  left  hand, 

Shock  oil  forehead. 

Shock  oil  toe  of  left  foot, 

Sudden  noise,  . . ■ 

Visual  impression  of  electric  spark, 
Heari  iig  a sound. 

Current  to  tongue  causing  taste. 

Saline  taste, 

Taste  of  sugar, 

,,  acids, 

,,  (piiniiie, 


Name  of  Observer. 


12 

Exner. 

13 

Do. 

17 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

If) 

Do. 

16 

Donders. 

16 

f V.  Vintschgaii  and 
1 Hbiiigschmied. 

15 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

23 

Do. 

Reaction  Time. — This  time  is  known  as  ^‘reaction  time,”  and  is  distinctly  longer  than  the 
simple  reflex  time  required  for  a reflex  act.  It  can  he  measured  by  causing  the  person  experi- 
mented oil  to  indicate  by  means  of  an  electrical  signal  the  moment  when  the  stimulus  is 
applied.  The  reaction  time  con.sists  of  the  following  events  (1)  The  duration  of  ijereeftion, 
i.e.,  when  we  become  conscious  of  the  impression  ; (2)  the  duration  of  the  time  required  to 
direct  the  attention  to  the  impression,  i.e.,  the  duration  of  apperception  ; and  (3)  th.Q  dioration  of 
the  voluntary  impulse,  together  with  (4)  the  time  required  for  conducting  the  impulse  in  the 
afferent  nerves  to  the  centre,  and  (5)  the  time  for  the  impulse  to  travel  outwards  in  the  motor 
nerves.  If  the  signal  be  made  with  the  hand,  then  the  reaction  time  for  the  inipression  of 
sound  is  0T36  to  0T67  second  ; for  taste,  0T5  to  0'23  ; touch,  0T33  to  0’201  second  {Eorsch, 
V.  Vintscligau  and  H'dnigscliinied) ; for  olfactory  impressions,  which,  of  course,  depend  upon 
many  conditions  (the  phase  of  respiration,  current  of  air),  0'2  to  0'5  second.  Intense  stimula- 
tion, increased  attention,  practice,  expectation,  and  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  stimulus  to  be 
applied,  all  diminish  the  time.  Tactile  impressions  are  most  rapidly  perceived  when  they  are 
applied  to  the  most  sensitive  parts  (v.  Vintscligau).  The  time  is  increased  with  very  strong 
stimuli,  and  when  objects  difficult  to  be  distinguished  are  applied  {v.  Helmholtz  and  Baoet). 
The  time  required  to  direct  the  attention  to  a number  consisting  of  1 to  3 figures,  Tigerstedt 
and  Bergquist  found  to  be  0'015  to  0'035  second.  Alcohol  and  the  aniesthetics  alter  the  time  ; 
according  to  their  degree  of  action,  they  shorten  or  lengthen  it  {Kraplin).  In  order  that  two 
shocks  applied  after  each  other  be  distinguished  as  two  distinct  impressions,  a certain  interval 
must  elapse  between  the  two  shocks — for  the  ear,  0'002  to  0'0075  second  ; for  the  eye,  0'044  to 
0'47  second  ; for  the  finger,  0‘277  second. 

[The  Dilemma. — When  a person  is  experimented  on,  and  he  is  not  told  whether  the  right  or 
left  side  is  to  be  stimulated,  or  what  coloured  disc  may  be  presented  to  the  eye,  then  the  time 
to  respond  correctly  is  longer.] 

[Drugs  and  other  conditions  affect  the  reaction  time.  Ether  and  chloroform  lengthen  it, 
while  alcohol  does  the  same,  but  the  person  imagines  he  really  reacts  quicker.  Noises  also 
lengthen  it.] 

In  sleep  and  waking,  we  observe  the  periodicity  of  the  active  and  passive  conditions  of  tlie 
brain.  During  .sleep  there  is  diminished  excitability  of  the  whole  nervous  system,  Avhich  is 
only  partly  due  to  the  fatigue  of  afferent  nerves,  but  is  largely  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  During  sleep,  we  require  to  apply  strong  stimuli  to  produce  reflex  acts. 
In  the  deepest  sleep  the  psychical  or  mental  processes  seem  to  be  completely  in  abeyance,  so 
that  a person  asleep  might  be  compared  to  an  animal  with  its  cerebral  hemispheres  removed. 
Towards  the  approach  of  the  period  when  a person  is  about  to  waken,  psychical  activity 
may  manifest  itself  in  the  form  of  dreams,  which  differ,  however  from  normal  mental 
processes.  They  consist  either  of  impressions,  where  there  is  no  objective  cause  (hallucinations) 
or  of  voluntary  impulses  which  are  not  executed,  or  trains  of  thought  where  the  reasoning  and 
judging  powers  are  disturbed.  Often,  especially  near  the  time  of  waking,  the  actual  stimuli 
may  so  act  as  to  give  rise  to  impressions  which  become  mixed  with  the  thoughts  of  a dream 
The  diminished  activity  of  the  heart  (§  70,  3,  c),  the  respiration  (§  126,  4),  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  movements  (§  213,  4),  the  formation  of  heat  (§  216,  4),  and  the  secretions,  point  to 
a diminished  excitability  of  the  corresponding  nerve-centres,  and  the  diminished  reflex  excita- 
bifity  to  a corresponding  condition  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  pupils  are  contracted  during  sleep, 
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tho  deeper  the  latter  is;  so  tliat  in  the  deepest  sleep  they  do  not  become  contracted  on 
application  ot  light.  1 ho  pupils  dilate  when  sensory  or  auditory  stimuli  are 
iter  the  sleep  the  more  is  this  tho  ca.se  ; they  are  widest  at  the  moment 


[Jlughlings  Jackson  liiids  that  the  retina  is  more  ameniie  than  in  tlie  waking  state.]"  Diiriii" 


the 

apjilied,  .and  the 
of  awaking  {PloLlcc). 

. '■  - ...  , ‘ ....Cl.  Ill  iiiiu  lYiiki  ng  .state.]  Diirin 

sleep,  there  seems  to  be  a condition  ot  increased  action  of  certain  sphincter  muscles— those  for 
contracting  the  piii>il  and  closing  the  eyelids  {llosenbach).  The  soundness  of  the  slcei.  niav  be 
determined  by  the  intensity  of  the  sound  required  to  waken  a person.  Kohlschiitter  lound  that 
at  first  sleep  deepems  very  quickly,  then  more  slowly,  and  the  maximum  is  reached  after  one 
hour  (according  to  JMdnninghoIf  and  Priesenbergen  after  If  hour) ; it  then  rapidly  lightens  until 
several  hours  before  w.aking  it  is  very  light.  External  or  internal  stimuli  may  suddcTily  diniinish 
the  depth  of  the  sleep,  but  this  may  bo  followed  .again  by  deep  sleep.  The  deeper  the  sleen 
the  longer  it  lasts.  [Uurham  asserts  that  the  brain  is  aiiseniic,  that  the  arteries  and  veins  of 
the  pia  mater  are  contracted  during  sleep  and  the  brain  smaller  ; but  is  this  cause  or  effect  ?] 
ihe  cause  of  sleep  is  tho  using  up  of  the  potential  energy,  especially  in  the  central  nervous 
system,  which  renders  a restitution  of  energy  necessary.  Perhaps  the  accumulation  of  the  de- 
composition-products of  the  nervous  activity  may  also  act  as  producers  of  .sleep  (?lactate.s 

Preyer).  Sleep  cannot  be  kept  up  for  above  a certain  time,  nor  can  it  be  interrupted  voluntarily. 
Alany  narcotics  rapidly  produce  sleep.  [The  “diastolic  phase  of  cerebral  activity,”  as  sleeii  has 
been  called,  is  largely  dependent  on  the  absence  of  stimuli.  We  must  suppose  that  there  are 
two  factors,  one  central,  represented  by  the  excitability  of  the  cerebrum,  which  will  vary  under 
dilierent  conditions,  and  the  other  external,  represented  by  the  impulses  reaching  the  cerebrum 
through  the  different  sense-organs.  We  know  that  a tendency  to  sleep  is  favoured  by  removal 
of  extenial  stimuli,  by  shutting  the  eyes,  retiring  to  a quiet  place,  &e.  The  external  sensory 
impressions,  indeed,  influence  the  whole  metabolism.  Strumpell  describes  the  case  of  a boy 
whose  sensory  inlets  were  all  paralysed  except  one  eye  and  one  ear,  and  when  these  inlets  were 
closed  the  boy  fell  asleep,  showing  how  intimately  the  waking  condition  is  bound  up  with 
sensory  aflerent  impulses  reaching  the  cerebral  centres.] 

[Hypnotics,  such  as  opium,  morphia,  bromide  of  potassium,  chloral,  are  drugs  which  induce 
sleej).] 

Hypnotism,  or  Animal  Magnetism. — [Most  important  observations  on  this  subject  were  made 
by  Braid  of  Manchester,  whose  results  are  conlirmed  by  many  of  the  recent  re-discoveries  of 
AVeinhold,  Heidenhain,  and  others.]  Heidenhain  assumes  that  the  cause  of  this  condition  is 
due  to  an  inhibition  of  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  cerebrum,  produced  by  continuous  feeble 
stimulation  of  the  face  (slightly  stroking  the  .skin  or  electrical  applications),  or  of  the  optic 
nerve  (as  by  gazing  steadily  at  a small  brilliant  object),  or  of  the  auditory  nerve  (by  uniform 
sounds) ; while  sudden  and  strong  stimulation  of  the  same  nerves,  e.specially  blowing  upon  the 
face,  abolishes  the  condition.  Berger  attributes  great  importance  [as  did  Carpenter  and  Braid 
long  ago]  to  the  psychological  factor,  whereby  the  attention  was  directed  to  a j^articular  part  of 
the  body.  The  facility  with  -which  different  ijersons  become  hypnotic  varies  very  greatly. 
"When  the  hypnotic  condition  has  'been  produced  a number  of  times,  its  subsequent  occurrence 
is  facilitated,  e.g.,  by  merely  pressing  upon  the  brow,  by  placing  the  body  passively  in  a certain 
position,  or  by  stroking  the  skin.  In  some  people  the  mere  idea  of  the  condition  suffices.  A 
hypnotised  person  is  no  longer  able  to  open  his  eyelids  -when  they  are  pressed  together.  This 
is  follow'ed  by  spasm  of  the  apparatus  for  accommodation  in  the  eye,  the  range  of  .accommodation 
is  diminished,  and  there  may  be  deviation  of  the  position  of  the  eyeballs  ; then  follow  phenomena 
of  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  oblongata  ; dilatation  of  the  fissure  of  the  eyelids  and 
the  pupil,  exophthalmos,  and  increase  of  the  respiration  and  pulse.  At  a certain  stage  there 
may  be  a great  increase  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  functions  of  the  sense-organs,  and  also  of  the 
muscular  sensibility.  Afterwards  there  may  be  analgesia  of  the  part  stroked,  and  loss  of  taste  ; 
the  sense  of  temperature  is  lost  less  readily,  and  still  later  that  of  sight,  of  smell,  and  of  hearing. 
Owing  to  the  abolition  or  suspension  of  consciousness,  stimuli  applied  to  the  sense-organs  do 
not  produce  conscious  impressions  or  perceptions.  But  stimuli  applied  to  the  sense-organs  of  a 
hypnotised  person  cause  movements,  which,  however,  are  unconscious,  although  they  stimulate 
voluntary  acts.  In  persons  wdth  greatly  increased  reflex  excitability,  voluntary  movements 
may  excite  refle.x  spasms  ; the  person  may  be  unable  to  co-ordinate  his  organs  for  speech. 

Types. — According  to  Grutzner,  there  are  several  forms  of  hypnotism  : — (1)  Passive  sleep, 
where  wmrds  are  still  understood,  which  occurs  especially  in  girls ; (2)  owing  to  the  increased 
reflex  excitability  of  the  striped  muscles,  certain  groiqys  of  muscles  may  be  contracted — a condi- 
tion which  may  last  for  days,  especially  in  strong  people  ; at  the  same  time  ataxia  may  occur, 
and  the  muscles  may  fail  to  perform  their  functions  (artificial  katalepsy).  During  the  stage  of 
lethargy  in  hysterical  persons,  the  tendon  reflexes  are  often  absent  {Charcot  and  Richer) ; (3) 
aatoiwmy  at  call,  i.e  , the  hypnotised  person— in  most  cases  the  consciousness  is  still  retained-- 
obeys  a command,  in  his  condition  of  light  sleep.  AVheu  the  hand  is  grasped  01  the  head  stioked, 
he  executes  involuntary  movements— runs  .about,  dances,  rides  on  a stool,  and  the  like  ; (4) 
hallucinations  occur  only  in  some  individuals  when  they  ivaken  from  a deep  sleep,  the  hallucina- 
tions (usually  consisting  of  the  sensation  of  sparks  of  fire  or  odours)  being  very  strong  and  well 
pronounced  ; (5)  imitation  is  rare,  ordinary  movements,  such  as  walking,  are  e.asily  imitated. 
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the  finer  movements  occur  rarely.  The  “ eclio-speech  ” is  produced 

sijeakiug  into  the  tliroat,  or  against  the  iihdomeu.  Pressure  over  the  ng  1 eje  o i,v 

ill  tlio  speech.  Colour-sensation  is  suspended  by  placing  the  warm  hand  on 
stroking  the  opjiosite  side  of  the  head  {Cohn).  Stroking  the  limbs  in  le  leveis 
gradually  removes  the  rigidity  of  the  limbs  and  causes  the  person  to  waken  Blowing  on  a pa  t 
lines  so  at  once.  Insane  persons  can  be  hypnotised.  Disagreeable  results  follow  only  when  the 

condition  is  induced  too  often  and  too  continuously.  i ^ • 111 

Hypnotism  in  Animals.— A hen  remains  in  a fi.\ed  position  when  an  object  is  suaumiij 
placed  before  its  eyes,  or  when  a straw  is  placed  over  its  beak,  or  when  the  head  of  the  animal 
is  pressed  on  the  ground  and  a chalk  line  made  before  its  beak  ( Kircher  s e.xpei  inieiitum  lu'ia  a c, 
1614).  [Langley  has  hypnotised  a crocodile.]  Birds,  rabbits,  and  frogs  remain  jiassive  lor  a 
time  after  they  have  been  gently  stroked  011  the  back.  Crayfish  stand  on  their  head  and  claws 
{Czermak). 


375.  STEUCTUEE  OF  THE  CEEEBEUM— MOTOE  COETICAL  CENTEES. 

— [Cerebral  Convolution. — A vertical  section  of  a cerebral  convolution  consists  of 
a tliin  layer  of  grey  matter  externally  enclosing  a ivliite  core  or  central  white  matter 
(figs.  597,  598).  The  cortex  consists  of  cells  and  fibres  embedded  in  a “ molecular  ” 
matrix,  and  to  some  of  the  nerve-cells  nerve-fibres  proceed  from  the  white  matter. 
The  nerve-cells  of  the  cortex  vary  in  size,  form,  and  distribution  in  the  different 
layers  and  also  in  different  convolutions.  [The  layers  of  cells  lie  more  or  less  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  convolutions,  so  that  the  grey  matter  is  thereby  divided  into  a 
series  of  zones  or  layers.  Usually  five  layers  can  be  recognised.  The  thickness 
of  the  grey  matter  is  about  3 mm.,  but  it  is  2 mm.  in  some  parts  of  the  occipital 
lobe,  and  4‘2  mm.  in  some  parts  of  the  a.scending  frontal  convolution.]  Taking 
such  a convolution  as  the  ascending  frontal  or  motor-area  type,  Ave  get  the  appear- 
ances showm  in  fig.  598.  It  is  covered  on  its  surface  by  the  pia  mater.  (I)  The 
most  superficial  layer  is  narroAV,  and  consists  of  much  neuroglia,  a netAvork  of 
branched  nerve-fibrils,  Avhich  together  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  abundant  molecular 
ground-substance ; a few  scattered  small  multipolar  nerve-cells,  and  a layer  of 
very  fine  medullated  nerve-fibres,  Avhich  traverse  it  in  a horizontal  direction.  The 
surface  of  the  layer  seems  to  consist  of  neuroglia  alone.  (2)  Layer  of  small 
pyramidal  cells.  A layer  (‘25  mm.  to  ’75  mm.  in  thickness)  of  close-set,  small, 
angular  or  short  pgramidal  nerve-cells.  The  cells  are  pyramidal  and  small,  and 
give  off  processes  Avhich  ramify  and  break  u]d  in  the  general  molecular  ground- 
substance  of  the  cortex.  It  has  not  been  proved  that  they  jDossess  median  basilar 
axis-cylinder  processes.  (3)  Layer  of  large  pyramidal  cells.  The  thickest  layer 
(•4  mm.  to  T mm.)  or  “formation  of  the  cornu  ammonis,”  consists  of  many  layers 
of  large  pyramidal  cells,  Avhich  are  larger  in  the  deeper  than  in  the  more  super- 
ficial layers.  They  are  not  so  closely  packed  together,  as  many  granules  lie 
between  them.  At  theloAvest  part  of  this  layer  the  cells  are  larger  than  elseAvhere, 
presenting  some  resemblance  to  the  cells  of  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  grey  matter 
of  the  spinal  cor’d.  By  some  it  is  described  as  a special  layer  and  termed  the 
ganglion-cell  layer.  This  layer  is  specially  aa'cII  marked  in  those  coiiA’^olutions  Avhich 
are  described  as  containing  motor  centres,  but  pyramidal  cells  resembling  these 
are  found  over  the  Avhole  cortex.  The  cells  are  connected  by  their  axial-cylinder 
process  to  Avhite  11  erve-fibres.  Amongst  the  large  cells  are  a few  small  angular- 
looking  cells,  wliicli  become  more  numerous  loAver  down.  (4)  The  fourth  layer — 

a narrow  layer  (’35  mm.  to ’15  mm.)  is  composed  of  numerous  small,  branched, 
irregular,  ganglionic  cells  the  graiiular  formation  of  Meynert.  In  the  motor 
areas  mixed  Avith  these  are  large  pyramidal  cells,  disposed  in  groups,  called  “ cell- 
c us  eis.  This  layer  is  divided  like  the  succeeding  one  into  Arertical  columns  by 
le  groups  of  wdiite  fibres  Avhich  pass  outwards  into  the  cortex  from  the  central . 
white  "tatter  There  are  also  horizontal  fine  medullated  fibres  in  it. 

(0  Ihe  filth  layer  next  the  central  white  matter  (T  mm.  thick),  and  from 
Which  It  IS  not  everywhere  sharply  defined,  contains  scattered  in  it  spindle-shaped 
jusijoim  11  anched  cells  the  claustral  formation  of  IMeynert — lying  for  the  most 
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Fig.  597. — Vertical  section  of  a motor  cerebral  convolution  of  man.  1,  superficial  layer  ; 2, 
la^er  of  small,  and  3,  of  large  pyramidal  cells ; 4,  granule  formation  ; 5,  claustral  forma- 
tion ; m,  medulla.  Fig.  598. — Cortex  of  motor  area  of  brain  of  monkey  ( x 150).  1, 
superficial  layer  ; 2,  small  angular  cells  ; 3,  pyramidal  cells ; 4,  ganglionic  cells  and  cell- 
clusters  ; 5,  fusiform  cells  (Fm'ier,  after  JBevan  Lciuis).  Fig.  599. — Cortex  of  occipital 
lobe.  1,  superficial  layer  ; 2,  small  angular  cells  ; 3,  5,  pyramidal  cells  ; 4,  granule  layer  ; 
6,  granules  and  ganglionic  layer  ; 7,  spindle-cells  (Ferriev,  after  Bevan  Lcv:is). 
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part  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  convolution.  It  is  broken  up  into  vertical  columns 
by  the  white  fibres  proceeding  from  the  central  white  mat  er  into  the  cortex. 
Then  follows  the  central  white  matter  (to),  consisting  of  niedullated  neive-hbres, 
which  run  in  groups  into  the  grey  matter,  where  they  lose  their  myelin.  le 
fibres  are  soinewhit  smaller  than  in  the  other  parts  0 the  nervous  system 
(diameter  ^tjW  ii^ch),  and  between  them  he  a few  nuclear  elements. 

^ It  will  iS^seen  that  no  layer  is  composed  exclusively  of  one  form  of  cell.  In 
the  above,  which  represents  the  motor  type,  such  as  occurs  111  the  motor  areas 
of  the  brain,  the  layer  is  very  thick,  the  pyramidal  cells  Avhicli  it  contains  are 
•both  large  and  numerous,  and  in  the  fourth  layer  there  are  very  large  pyramidal 
cells  (110  /I  to  50  /x),  which  are  largest  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ascending  frontal 


convolution.]  , . i 1 

[In  the  sensory  type,  as  in  the  occipital  lobe  (fig.  599),  the  first  and  second 

layers  are  not  unlike  the  corresponding  layers  in  the  motor  type,  and  the  fusiform 
cells  in  the  seventh 
layer  also  resemble 
the  latter.  The  layer 
of  pyramidal  cells 
(3)  is  not  so  large, 
while  its  deeper  part, 
sometimes  called  the 
“ganglion-cell  layer,” 
contains  no  large 
cells.  (5)  Between 
the  two  is  (4),  a 
layer  with  numerous 


angular 


granule-like 


m Fig.  600.  C.  Am. 

Cortex  of  the  cornu  ammouis  (C.  Am.),  and  a part  of  the  Fascia  dentata 
(Fcl).  Ufi.,  inferior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  x 20. 


bodies  or  cells,  the 

“granule-layer.”  The  abundance  of  these  small  “nuclear”  with  “angular”  cells 
is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  occipital  region.  There  are  also  munerous 
horizontal  medullated  fibres  in  the  fourth  layer.] 

[The  hippocampus  or  comu  ammonis,  a portion  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
peculiarly  modified,  and  in  part  projecting  into  the  descending  horn  of  the 
lateral  ventricle,  contains,  besides  a layer  of  neuroglia  and  some  white  matter  on 
the  surface,  a regular  series  of  pyramidal  cells  of  the  third  layer,  which  give  it  a 
characteristic  appearance.  This  is  the  part  which  varies  most.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  layers  are  small,  while  the  pyramidal  cells  of  the  third  layer  are  remarkably 
long  (fig.  600). 

[In  the  frontal  non-motor  region  the  third  layer  is  much  tliinner  than  in  the 
motor  areas,  while  the  layer  of  fusiform  cells  is  well  developed.] 

[It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  transition  from  one  type  to  the  other  takes 
place  gradually  and  that  the  transition  from  one  anatomical  region  to  another  is 
very  gradual.] 

[Pyramidal  Cells  of  the  Cortex. — Each  cell  is  more  or  less  pyramidal  in  shape, 
granular  or  fibrillated  in  appearance  and  with  a large  conspicuous  nucleus.  Each 
cell  gives  off  several  ])rocesses — (a)  an  apical  process,  which  is  often  very  long,  and 
runs  towards  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  and  as  it  does  so  gives  off  lateral  processes, 
which  break  up  into  fine  fibrils,  (h)  The  unbranched  axial  cylinder,  median  basilar 
process,  which  is  an  axial  cylinder  process,  and  becomes  continuous  Avith  the  axial 
cylinder  of  a nerve-fibre  of  the  Avhite  matter.  It  ultimately  becomes  invested  by 
myelin.  Sometimes  the  axis-cylinder  process  divides  at  a node  of  Kanvier,  like  the 
T-shaped  fibres  of  the  spinal  ganglion,  (c)  The  lateral  processes  are  given  off 
chiefly  near  the  base  of  the  coll,  and  they  soon  branch  to  form  2>art  Of  the  ground 
plexus  or  molecular  ground-substance  of  fibrils  Avhich  everyAvhere  pervades  the  grev 
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Fig.  602.  Fig.  603. 

Fig.  601. — Perivascular  and  pericellular  lymph-spaces,  a,  capillary  with  a lymph-space  com- 
municating with  the  pericellular  lymph-space  b,  round  the  cell  a lymph-space  c,  containing 
two  lymph-corpuscles,  x 1.50.  Fig.  602. — Vertical  section  of  a frontal  convolution 
(Weigert’s  method)  x 50.  P,  pia  mater;  1-5,  five  layers  of  Meynert;  a,  .superficial  layer 
of  connective-ti.ssue  ; b-i,  successive  layers  of  medullated  nerve-fibres  ; k,  white  matter. 
Fig.  603. — Section  of  a cerebral  convolution  stained  by  Golgi’s  method.  1,  neuroglia  layer; 
2,  layer  of  small  cells  ; 3,  layer  of  large  pyramidal  ceils  ; 4,  layer  of  irregular  cells. 
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the  small  pyramidal  cells  (which  have  not  heen  proved  to  possess  an  axial  cylinder 
process)  are  8-12  /a  in  breadth.  The  large  pyramidal  cells  are  trophic  in  function 
for  the  very  long  nerve-fibres  which  are  connected  Avith  them.] 

[Golgi’s  method  of  staining  nerve-cells. — The  nerve-cells  are  stained  black  by  long  immersion 
ill  silver  nitrate  or  mercuric  chloride  solution  after  the  brain  is  hardened  in  a chromium  salt. 
The  metal  is  deposited  in,  or  rather  on,  the  cell  and  its  processes,  and  in  this  way  the  ramitica- 
tions  of  these  cells  can  be  traced  for  a long  distance.] 

Each  cell  is  surrounded  by  a lymph-space  in  which  it  lies.  The  blood-vessels  are  provided 
with  a perivascular  space,  which  communicates  with  the  pericellular  lymph-siiace,  as  in  fig. 
601. 

[Nerve-fibres  in  the  Cortex. — The  ordinary  methods  of  hardening  the  brain  do  not  enable  us 
to  detect  the  enormous  number  of  medullated  nerve-fibres  in  the  grey  matter.  By  using 
Exner’s  osmic  acid  method,  or  Weigert’s  or  Pal’s  method,  we  obtain  such  a result  as  is  shown 
in  tig.  602.  Under  the  pia  (P)  is  a layer  of  connective-tissue  (a)  devoid  of  nerve-fibres.  Beneath 
it  is  a layer  (b)  occupying  about  the  half  of  the  outer  layer,  which  is  almost  entirely  taken  up 
by  medullated  nerve-fibres  ; most  of  these  are  fine,  but  a few  of  them  are  coarse,  and  run  jiarallcl 
to  the  surface  and  tangential  to  the  arc  of  the  outer  contour  of  the  convolution.  Internal  to  this 
is  a layer  of  medullated  fibres  (c),  which  cross  each  other  in  various  directions  ; while  a similar 
network  (d)  occur  in  the  small-celled  layer.  (2)  In  the  layer  of  large  pyramidal  cells  (3) 
there  are  bundles  of  medullated  fibres,  running  radially  (c) ; but  at  the  lower  part  of  this  layer 
there  is  a very  dense  network  (/),  forming  (in  a Weigert’s  preparation)  a dense,  dark  band, 
coiTesponding  to  the  outer  layer  of  Baillarger.  In  the  layers  marked  {g  and  h),  which  are 
partly  in  the  third  and  partly  in  the  fourth  cortical  layer,  the  radial  arrangement  is  more 
marked  and  more  compact,  and  the  thick  fibres  are  more  numerous.  In  the  middle  is  (h)  a 
narrow  den.se  network  corresponding  to  Baillarger’s  inner  layer.  The  lower  part  of  the  fourth 
layer,  and  the  whole  of  the  fifth,  are  occupied  by  i.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  the  con- 
volutions do  not  present  exactly  the  same  structure  and  arrangement  {Ohersteinei').] 

[The  existence  of  such  an  enormous  number  of  nerve-fibres  passing  from  the 
central  wliite  matter  into  the  cortex  makes  it  evident  that  the  white  matter  must 
be  connected  to  the  grey  cortical  matter  by  some  means  other  than  axis-cylinder 
processes,  the  prolongations  of  the  median  basilar  processes  of  the  pyramidal  cells. 
Perhaps  most  of  the  white  fibres  entering  the  cortex,  either  as  callosal,  pyramidal, 
tegmental,  or  association  fibres  split  up  into  fibrils  to  form  a large  part  of  the  mole- 
cular ground-substance.  We  do  not  know  if  they  become  continuous  anatomically 
Avith  the  fibrils.] 


[Variations.  The  grey  matter  differs  in  different  parts  of  the  brain.  In  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cornu  ammoiiis,  the  large  pyramidal  cells  of  (3)  make  up  the  chief  mass  (fig.  600) ; in  the 
elaustrum  (4)  is  most  abundant.  In  the  central  convolutions  (ascending  frontal  and  parietal) 
accoiding  to  Betz,  MierzejcAvski,  and  Bevan  Lewis,  very  large  pyramidal  cells  are  found  in  the  lower 
part  ot  the  third  layer.  Similar  cells  have  been  found  in  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  frontal 
convolutions  in  some  animals— the  posterior  parietal  lobule,  and  para-central  lobule,  all  of 
wlm.li  have  motor  functions.  In  those  convolutions,  Avhich  are  regarded  as  subserving  sensory 
limctions,  a somewhat  different  type  prevails,  e.g.,  the  occipital  gyri  or  annectant  convolution 
{IS.  Letois).  1 he  very  large  pyramidal  cells  are  absent,  while  the  granule  layer  exists  as  a Avell- 
marked  layer  between  the  layer  of  large  pyramidal  cells  and  the  ganglion  cell-layer  (fig.  599).] 
nf  el  fibres  either  in  the  cortex  or  medulla  until  the  end 

° fibres  appear  in  the  uppermost  laver  at  the  fifth 

thp  ?/the  first  year,  the  radial  bundles  in  the  deeper  layers  at 

•*  inedullatecl  fibres  increase  until  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  when  they 

have  the  same  arrangement  a.s  in  the  adult.]  ^ um-y 

cerSTsfai^ed°^lmV!lri’^  60-3  shoAvs  a general  view  of  the  nerve-cells  of  the  cortex 

lu-ocesies  3 ® r ^ pyramidal  cells  give  off  branched  protoiilasmic 

baeon.es  co,.ti„u„.„  .vitl.  . mejull.ted 

[Blood-Vessels  -The  adventitia  of  the  small  cerebral  vessels  contains  pigment 

T ^ oil-granules.  In  the  neAv-born  child,  the  blood- 

vessels  of  the  brain  are  beset  with  cells,  filled  with  fatty  granules.  Perhaps  the 
granules  supply  part  of  the  material  for  the  formation  of  the  myelin  sheath  on  the 

the  artS  10  ^7''“  pigment-granules  are  found  in  the  adventitia  of 

tlie  aiteiies.  In  the  adventitia  of  the  veins  there  is  no  pigment,  but  generally 
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some  fiit.  The  grey  matter  is  mucli  more  vascular  tliau  the  white,  and  when 
injected,  a section  of  a convolution  presents  the  ap]iearance  shown  in  fig.  605. 
ihe  nutiTuye  arteries  consist  of — (a)  the  long  medullary  arteries  (1)  which  pass 
from  the  pia  mater  through  the  grey  matter  into  the  central  white  matter  or 
centrum  ovale.  They  are  tenninal  arteries,  and  do  not  communicate  with  each 
other  in  their  course ; thus,  they  supply  independent  vascular  areas ; nor  do  they 
anastomose  with  any  of  the  arteries  derived  from  the  ganglionic  system  of  blood- 
vessels; 12  to  15  of  them  are  seen  in  a section  of  a convolution.  (6)  The  shoi't 
cortical  nutritive  arteries  (2)  are  smaller  and  shorter  than  the  foregoing.  Although 
some  of  them  enter  the  Avhite  matter,  they  chiefly  supply  the  cortex,  where  they 
form  an  open  meshed  plexus  in  the  first  layer  (a),  while  in  the  next  layer  (Ij)  the 
plexus  of  capillaries  is  dense,  the  plexus  again  being  wider  in  the  inner  layers  (c).] 


Scheme  of  a tranverse  section  of  the  cerebrum  of  a new-born  rat  b_y  Golgi’s  method  {Cayal).  A, 
corpus  callosum  ; B,  antero-posterior  fibres  arising  from  the  large  jiyrainiclal  cells  ; 0, 
lateral  ventricle;  a,  large  pyramidal  cell  wliose  axis-cylinder  jnocess  passes  into  the  anterior 
posterior  layer  ; h,  fibre  of  the  corpus  callosum  bifurcating  ; c,  callosal  fibre ; cl,  callosal 
fibre  arising  from  a pyramidal  cell ; e,  axis-cylinder  ]trocess  descending  obliquely  to  enter 
the  corpus  callosum  ; /,  final  ramifications  of  a callosal  fibre  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
cortex  ; h,  collateral  fibre  from  a large  pyramidal  cell ; g,  epithelial  cell  ramifying  in  the 
surface  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  n\  i,  fusiform  cells  with  the  axis-cylinder  process  ascending 
to  the  molecular  layer  ; j,  final  ramification  of  a callosal  fibre  arising  in  the  opposite  side 
of  the  cortex. 

[Central  or  Ganglionic  Arteries. — From  the  trunks  constituting  the  circle  of 
Willis  (fig.  in  § 381),  branches  are  given  off,  Avhich  pass  upwards  and  enter  the 
brain  to  supply  the  basal  ganglia  with  blood.  They  are  arranged  in  several  groups, 
but  they  are  all  terminal,  each  one  supplying  its  own  area,  nor  do  they  anastomose 
with  the  arteries  of  the  cortex.] 

Cerebral  Arteries.— From  a practical  point  of  view,  the  distribution  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain  is  important.  The  artery  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  supplies 
the  motor  areas  of  the  brain  in  animals ; in  man,  the  prrecentral  lobule  is  supplied 
by  a branch  of  the  anterior  cerebral  artery  (Diiret).  The  region  of  the  third  left 
frontal  convolution,  which  is  connected  with  the  function  of  speech,  is  supplied 
by  a special  branch  of  the  Sylvian  artery.  Those  areas  of  the  frontal  lobes  whose 
injury  results  in  disturbance  of  the  intelligence,  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  cerebral 
artery.  Those  regions  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  whose  injury,  according  to  Ferrier, 
causes  hemiansesthesia,  are  supplied  by  the  posterior  cerebral  artery. 

[In  connection  with  the  localisation  of  the  centres  in  the  cortex,  it  is  important  to  be  thoroughl}' 
acquainted  with  the  arrangement  of  the  cerebral  convolutions.  Each  half  of  the  outer  cerebral 
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parietal,  occipital,  teniporo- 
“ -ee  con- 
iiiiddlc 


_ Lnlow  in  part  by 
It  consists  of  the  a.scending 


.surface  is  divided  'O’ certain  *' Tlil°frontelTob^^^ 

sphenoidal,  and  central,  named  .superior  (F,),  middle 

"'nS  irietouibe  (11".  606,  P)  is  limitol  in  front  by  tbo  lissnre  of  Holan.lo 
11,18^'”,'  to  by  tho  rarioto..ccipit.l  lissnro  ■ 

parietal  (posterior  central)  convolu- 
tion  (fig.  606,  B),  which  ascends 
just  behind  the  llssure  ol  Rolando, 
and  parallel  to  the  ascending  frontal, 
with  which  it  is  continuous  below ; 
above,  it  becomes  continuous  with 
the  superior  parietal  lobule  (Pj), 
while  tiic  latter  is  separated  from 
the  inferior  parietal  lobule  {“ph 
courbe")  by  the  interparietal  sulcus. 

The  inferior  parietal  lobule  consists 
of  (a)  a part  arching  over  the  upper 
end  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  the  supra- 
marginal convolution  (Po),  which 
is  continuous  with  the  superior 
tempovo  - sphenoidal  convolution. 

Behind  is  (6)  the  angular  gyrus  (P^'), 
which  arches  round  the  posterior 
end  of  the  parallel  fissure,  and  be- 
comes connected  with  the  middle 
tempnro-sphcnoidal  convolution.] 

[The  temporo-sphenoidal  or  tem- 
poral lobe  (fig.  606,  T)  consists  of 
three  horizontal  convolutions  — 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior — the 
two  former  being  separated  by  the 
])arallel  sulcus,  while  the  whole  lobe 
is  mapped  off  from  the  frontal  by 
the  Sylvian  fissure  (S).] 

[The  occipital  lobe  (fig.  606,  0)  is 
small,  forms  the  rounded  posterior 
end  of  the  cerebrum,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  parietal  lobe  by  the 
parieto-occipital  fissure,  which  fis- 
sure is  bridged  over  at  the  lower 


Fig.  605. 


1, 


1,  medullary  arteries;  and  V,  1',  in  groups  between 
the  convolutions  ; 2,  2,  arteries  of  the  cortex  cerebri ; 
a,  large  meshed  plexus  in  first  layer  ; b,  closer  plexus 
in  middle  1a3fer  ; c,  opener  plexus  in  the  grey  matter 
next  the  white  substance,  with  its  vessels  {d). 


])art  by  the  four  annectant  gyri  _ • \ i 

{pits  de  passage  of  Gratiblet).  It  has  three  convolutions — superior  (Oj),  middle  (Oo),  and 
inferior  (O3) — on  its  outer  surface.] 

[The  central  lobe  or  island  of  Reil,  consists  of  five  or  six  short,  straight  convolutions  (gyri 
operti)  radiating  outwards  and  backwards  from  near  the  anterior  perforated  spot,  and  can  only 
be  seen  when  the  margins  of  the  S5dvian  fissure  are  pulled  asunder.  The  operculum,  consisting 
of  the  extremities  of  the  inferior  frontal,  ascending  parietal,  and  frontal  convolutions,  lie  outside 
it,  cover  it,  and  conceal  it  from  view.] 

[On  the  inner  or  mesial  surface  of  the  cerebrum  are — the  gyrus  fornicatus  (fig.  607,  Gf),  or 
convolution  of  the  corpus  callosum,  wdiich  runs  parallel  to  and  bends  round  the  anterior  ancL 
])osterior  extremities  of  the  corpus  callosum,  terminating  posteriorly  in  the  gyrus  uncinatus  or 
gyrus  hi])i)ocampi  (fig.  607,  H),  and  ending  anteriorly  in  a crooked  extremity,  the  subicxilum 
cornu  ammonis  (fig,  607,  U).  Above  it  is  the  calloso-marginal  fissure  (fig.  607,  cm),  and 
running  parallel  to  it  is  the  marginal  convolution  (fig.  607),  which  lies  between  the  latter 
iissurc  and  the  margin  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  ; it  is,  however,  merely  the  mesial  aspect  oi' 
the  frontal  and  parietal  convolutions.  The  quadrate  lobule  or  prascuneus  lies  (fig.  607,  Pi) 
between  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  calloso-marginal  fissure  and  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  ; 
it  is  merely  the  mesial  aspect  of  the  ascending  parietal  convolution.  Tho  parieto-occipital 
Iissurc  terminates  below  in  the  calcarine  fissure  (fig.  607,  oe),  and  the  latter  runs  backwards  in 
the  occipital  lobe  dividing  it  into  two  branches,  oc',  od'.  Between  the  parieto-occipital  and 
calcarine  fissures  lies  the  wedge-.shaped  lobule  termed  the  cuneus  (fig.  607,  Oz).  The  calcarine 
Iissurc  indicates  on  tho  surl'ace  the  position  of  the  calcar  avis  or  hippocampus  minor,  in  the 
])osterior  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  dentate  fissure  or  sulcus  hip2}ocampi  (fig.  480,  It) 
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latei-al  ventricle,  rvl.ilc  it  «l,»  s,i«rate  tta  ”»  n'.r  Jcecenjing  eornn  of  the 

volutions  (T4  nnd  Tv,).]  ^ supci  101  Horn  tlie  inferior  temi.oro-occipital  con- 

[Transvei-se  or  Conunissural  Fibres.— The  comiin  eniina„rv.  . •*.  t.i 
s])heres.  Fibres  originate  fioin  all  narts  nf  rb..  no,.^  . unites  the  two  cerebral  hemi- 

tho  temporal  convolutions),  and  converge  to  the  thic^fH^  ^ f extent  from 

intercroesing  in  tlihviri.e  StrSat; 


F 


Left  side  of  the  human  brain  (diagrammatic).  F,  frontal ; P,  parietal ; 0,  occipital  ; T, 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  ; S,  fissure  of  Sylvius  ; S',  horizontal,  S",  ascending  ramus  of  S ; 
c,  sulcus  centralis,  or  fi.ssure  of  Rolando  ; A,  ascending  frontal,  and  B,  ascending  parietal 
convolution  ; F,,  superior,  Fo,  middle,  and  F3,  inferior  frontal  convolutions  ; /j,  superior, 
and  /g,  inferior  frontal  fissures  ; /s,  sulcus  priecentralis  ; P,  superior  parietal  lobule ; P„, 
inferior  parietal  lobule,  consisting  of  Po,  supra-marginal  gyrus,  and  P«',  angular  gyrus  ; i}}, 
sulcus  interparietalis  ; cm,  termination  of  calloso-marginal  fissure  ; Uj,  first,  Og,  second, 
O3,  third  occipital  convolutions  ; p>o,  parietal-occipital  fissure  ; 0,  transverse  occipital 
fissure  ; 0.3,  inferior  longitudinal  occipital  fissure  ; Tj,  first,  'Pg,  second,  T3,  third  temporo- 
sphenoidal  convolutions  ; <j,  first,  U,  second  temporo-sphenoidal  fissures. 

i.e.,  the  fibres  of  the  crusta  and  tegmentum,  ascending  to  the  cortex  cerebri.  They  are  supposed 
to  connect  corresponding  convolutions  in  opposite  hemispheres.] 

['file  anterior  white  commissure  at  the  front  of  the  third  ventricle  connects  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobes  of  opposite  sides.  It  proceeds  from  one  side  through  the  inner  and  middle 
divisions  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain.  A very  small  part  belongs 
to  the  olfactory  tract.] 

[The  middle  or  soft  commissure  of  the  third  ventricle  is  really  a part  of  the  central  grey 
matter.  ] 

['I'he  posterior  commissure  connects  chiefly  the  two  optic  thalami,  and  perhaps  also  the  teg- 
mentum on  the  two  sides.] 

Association  fibres  pass  from  one  convolution  to  another  on  the  same  hemisphere. 
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horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  ■ f ■ 

Motor  Areas  or  Eegions.— In  1870  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  discovered  a series  oi  cn- 
ciunscribcd  regions  on  the  surface  of  tlic  cerebral  convolutions  of  the  dog,  tvhose 


Fig.  607. 

Median  aspect  of  the  right  hemisphere.  CC,  corpus  callosum  divided  longitudinally  ; Gf, 
gyrus  fornicatus;  H,  gyrus  hippocampi  ; fi,  sulcus  hippocampi  ; U,  uncinate  gyrus  ; cm, 
calloso-marginal  fissure  ; F,  first  frontal  convolution  ; c,  terminal  portion  of  fissure  ot 
Rolando  ; A,  ascending  frontal ; B,  ascending  parietal  convolution  and  paracentral  lobule  ; 
Pj',  praecuneus  or  quadrate  lobule  ; Oz,  cuneus  ; Po,  parieto-occipital  fissure  ; o,,  transverse 
occipital  fissure  ; oc-,  calcarine  fissure  ; oc',  superior,  oc",  inferior  ramus  of  the  same  ; D, 
gyrus  descendens  ; T4,  gyrus  occipito-temporalis  lateralis  (lobulus  fusiformis) ; Tg,  gyrus 
occipito-temporalis  medialis  (lobulus  lingualis). 


stimulation  by  means  of  electricity  causes  co-ordinated  movements  in  quite  distinct 
groups  of  skeletal  muscles  of  the  o'pposite  side  of  the  body  (fig.  G09,  I,  II) 
[while  stimulation  of  some  adjacent  areas  are  not  followed  by  any  such 
movements]. 

Methods — Stimulation. — The  surface  of  the  cerebrum  is  exposed  in  an  animal  (dog,  monkey^ 
by  removing  a part  of  the  skull  covering  the  so-called  motor  convolutions  and  dividing  the  dura 
mater.  When  the  convolutions  are  fully  exposed,  a pair  of  blunt  non-polarisable  (§  328)  needle 
electrodes  are  applied  near  each  other  to  various  parts  of  the  cerebral  sui  face.  We  may  employ 
the  closing  or  opening  shock  of  a constant  current,  or  the  constant  current  may  be  rapidly  in- 
terrupted, the  current  being  of  such  a strength  as  to  be  distinctly  ])erceived  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  tip  of  the  tongue  {Fritsch  and  Hitzig).  Or,  the  induced  current  may  be  used,  also  of 
such  a strength  that  it  is  readily  felt  when  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue  {Ferrier,  1873).  The 
cerebrum  is  completely  insensible  to  severe  operations  made  upon  it. 

The  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  Avhose  stimulation  discharges  tire  characteristic 
movements,  are  regarded  by  some  as  actual  centres,  because  the  reaction-time  after 
stimulation  of  the  centres  and  the  duration  of  the  muscular  contraction  are  longer 
than  wlien  the  subcortical  fibres  Avhich  lead  towards  the  deei^er  parts  of  the  brain 
are  stimulated.  Another  circumstance  favouring  this  vieAv  is  that  the  excitability  of 
these  areas  is  influenced  by  the  stimulation  of  afi’erent  nerves  {Bubiio  f and  Heulen- 
hain).  It  may  be  that  these  centres  are  acted  upon  by  voluntary  impulses  in  the 
execution  of  voluntary  movements.  Hence,  they  have  been  called  “^xs7/cAo??m^or 
centres.”  [At  any  rate,  these  areas  have  a dcfiiiite  relation  to  certain  motor  acts. 
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and  perhaps  ifc  is  'well  to  speak  of  thoni  as  “areas  of  representation”  of  the 
Innction  to  ’ivliicli  they  are  related.]  The  motor  areas  of  tlie  cerehrum  (dog,  cat, 
sheep)  are  characterised  hy  the  ])resence  of  sjiecially  large  pyramidal  cells 
{hetz,  Merzejetosl'y,  Bevan  Lewis) ; Avhile  similar  cells  were  found  liy  Ohei'steiner  in 
the  areas  marked  4 and  8 (tig.  609),  and  Betz  found  them  in  the  ascending  frontal 
*^^*^0*^^*^^^**^*^  i"  the  third  frontal  convolution,  and  in  the  island  of  Kcil. 

O.  Soltmann  found  that  stimulation  of  the  motor  areas  in  newly-bom  animals 
is  Avithout  result,  Avhile  only  the  deeper  iihres  of  the  corona  radiata  arc  excitable. 

Modifying  Conditions.  In  the  condition  of  deep  narcosis  produced  by  cliloroform,  ether, 
cliloial,  nior]dna,  or  in  apnoea,  the  excitability  of  the  centres  is  abolished  {Schiff),  Avhilst  the 
subcortical  conducting  paths  still  retain  their  excitability  JJcidcnhain).  Small 

doses  or  these  poisons  and  also  of  atropin  at  first  increase  the  excitability  of  the  centres. 
Modeiate  loss  ol  blood  excites  them,  while  a great  loss  of  blood  diminishes  and  then  abolishes 
the  excitability  {Munk  and  Orschansky).  Slight  inllammation  increases,  Avhile  cooling 
diminishes,  the  exeitability.  If  the  cortex  cerebri  be  removed  in  animals,  the  excitability  of 
the  fibies  ot  the  corona  radiata  is  completely  abolished  about  the  fourth  day,  just  as  in  the  case 
ot  a peripheral  nerve  separated  from  its  centre  {Albertoni,  Diqmy,  Franck  and  Pitres). 

Stimulation  of  Subcortical  Parts. — As  -tlie  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata  con- 
A'erge  toAAmrds  the  centre  of  the  bemispliere,  it  is  evident  that,  after  removal  of 
the  cortex,  stimulation  of  these  fibres  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  hemisphere 
is  folloAved  by  the  same  motor  effects  {GUlaj  and  Eclchard).  The  stimulus 
is  applied  merely  to  a deeper  part  of  the  motor  jiatli.  If  the  stimulus  be  applied 
to  parts  situated  still  more  deeply,  as  for  example  to  the  internal  caimUe,  general 
contraction  of  the  muscles  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  result. 

Time  Relations  of  the  Stimnlation. — According  to  Franck  and  Pitres,  the  time  which  elapses 
between  the  moment  of  stimulation  of  the  cortex  and  the  resulting  movement,  after  deducting 
the  period  of  latent  stimulation  for  the  muscles,  and  the  time  necessary  for  the  conduction  of 
the  impulse  through  the  cord  and  nerves  of  the  extremities,  is  0’045  second.  Heidenhain  and 
Bubnofi’  found  that,  during  moderate  morphia  narcosis,  when  the  stimulating  current  Avas  in- 
creased in  strength,  the  muscular  contraction  and  the  reaction-time  became  shorter.  After  re- 
moval of  the  cortex,  the  occurrence  of  the  muscular  contraction  from  the  moment  of  stimulation 
of  the  white  matter  is  diminished  J to  g.  The  form  of  the  muscular  contraction  is  longer  and 
moi’e  extended  Avhen  the  cortex,  than  when  the  subcortical  paths,  are  stimulated.  If  the 
animal  (dog)  be  in  a state  of  high  reflex  excitability,  these  diflerences  disappear;  in  both  cases 
the  contraction  folloAvs  very  rapidly  {Buhnoff  and  Heidenhain).  If  the  stimulus  be  very  strong 
the  muscles  of  the  same  side  may  contract,  but  someAvhat  later  than  those  of  the  opposite  side. 
If  the  motor  areas  for  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  be  stimulated  simultaneously,  the  latter  contract 
somewhat  after  the  former. 

Number  of  Stimuli. — If  40  stimuli  per  second  be  applied  to  a motor  area,  then  the  corre- 
sponding muscles  yield  40  single  contractions  ; while  Avith  46  single  stimuli,  per  second  there 
results  a continued  complete  contraction  {Franck  and  Pitres).  In  one  and  the  same  animal, 
the  same  number  of  stimuli  is  required  to  produce  a continuous  contraction,  Avhether  the  cortical 
centre,  tlie  motor  nerve,  or  even  the  muscle  itself  be  stimulated.  With  very  feeble  stimuli, 
summation  of  stimuli  takes  jdace,  for  the  muscular  contraction  only  begins  after  several  in- 
effective stimuli  have  been  applied.  [It  is  generally  held  that  the  rhythm  of  a contracting 
muscle  is  the  same  as  the  rhythm  of  the  stimuli  applied  to  its  motor  nerve,  but  Schafer  and 
Horsley  contend  that  this  holds  good  for  rates  of  stimuli  to  about  10  or  12  ]ier  second.^  They 
find  that  the  same  is  true  for  the  cortex  cerebri,  corona  radiata,  and  medulla  spinalis,  viz.,  that 
the  muscular  response  does  not  vary  Avith  the  rhj'thm,  i.e.,  number  of  stimuli  per  sec.),  but 
that  the  rhythm  is  constant — about  10  per  sec. — and  independent  of  the  number  of  stimuli  per 
sec.,  provided  they  are  above  10  per  sec.  applied  to  these  parts.  Indeed,  all  voluntary  contrac- 
tions .shoAV  a similar  rate  of  undulation  in  the  muscle-cniwe.  Perhaps  the  rhythm  of  the 
efferent  impulses  is  modified  in  the  motor  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord.] 

[The  matter,  as  regards  electrical  stimulation  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  resoh^es  itself 
into  this,  that  stimulation  of  certain  cortical  areas  ahvays  causes  contraction  in 
definite  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles,  resulting,  as  a rule,  in  definite  co-ordinated 
movements  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  ; the  areas  haA'e  been  called  iiiotoi 
areas.”  In  some  case.s,  hoAvever,  stimulation  of  an  area  on  one^  side  results  in 
bilateral  moA^ements  in  the  case  of  coi’responding  muscles  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
body,  that  usually  act  together,  e.r/.,  those  of  the  eyes  and  trunk.  They  have  been 
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mappGd  out  and  asccitainod  in  a largo  mmrbor  of  animals,  and  the  question  comes 
to  be— Are  there  similar  areas  in  man  ?J  , . x 

Primary  Pi««re.  and  Convolution  ot  tlm 

in  tlio  d"S;»  whioli  inteisecm  tho  longitudinal  fissure  at 

r.!:jt.i?gKtl:e  jneiitofits  anterior  rvitl'r  i4  n.iddle  third.  This  fissure  has  heen  called 


Fig.  608. 


View  of  tlie  brain  from  above  (semi-dingi’ammatic).  Sj,  end  of  ramns  of  the  Sylvian  fissure. 
The  other  letters  refer  to  the  same  parts  as  in  fig.  606. 


the  sulcus  frontalis,  or  the  fissura  coronalis.  [It  is  bounded  in  front  and  behind  by  the 
“ sigmoid  gyms.”]  The  second  primary  fissure  is  the  fossa  Sylvii  (F).  Four  “primary  con- 
volutions,” in  addition,  are  arranged  with  reference  to  these  primary  fissures.  The  first  primaiy 
convolution  (I),  in  the  form  of  a sharply  curved  knee,  embraces  the  ibssa  Sylvii  (F).  The 
second  convolution  (IT)  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  first.  The  fourth'  primary  convolution  (lA^) 
bounils  the  longitiulinal  fissure,  and  is  separated  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  the  falx 
cerebri  ; anteriorly  it  emhraces  the  sulcus  cruciatus  (S),  so  that  it  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
this  sulcus,  a part,  the  gyrus  prrenrudalus  or  preefron tails,  lying  in  front  of  the  sulcus,  and  the 
gyrus  iiostcruciatns  (postfroutalis)  lying  heliind  it.  The  third  jirim ary  convolution  (III)  runs 
parallel  to  the  fourth.  Some  authors  count  the  convolutions  from  the  longitudinal  fissure  out- 
wards. In  fig.  609,  I and  II,  the  motor  areas  or  centres  &\'&  indicated  by  dots  on  the  individual 
primary  convolutions.  AVemnst  remember,  however,  that  the  centres  are  not  mere  ])oinls,  hut 
that  they  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a pea  upwards,  aceoi'ding  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  Motor 
areas  have  been  mapped  out  in  tlic  brain  of  the  monkey,  rabbit,  rat,  bird,  and  frog. 

Position  of  the  Motor  Centres  (Dog). — Fritseh  and  Ilitzig,  in  1870,  mapped  out  the  following 
motor  areas,  whose  position  may  he  readily  found  on  referring  to  fig.  609  : — 1,  is  the  centre  for 
the  muscles  of  the  neck;  2,  for  the  extensors  .and  adductors  of  the /o?'C  limb  ; 3,  for  the  flexion 
and  rotation  of  the  fore  leg ; 4,  for  the  niovements  of  the  hind  limb,  which  Luciani  and 
Tamhurini  resolved  into  two  antagonistic  centres  ; 5,  for  the  muscles  of  the  face,  or  the  facial 
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centre.  In  1873  Ferrier  iliscovored  the  following  adtlitional  centres  •— fm-  ri,,.  i„t  i , 
...«  of  tl,.  tail:  7,  fo,-  th.  of  1 t t 


I,  Cerebnini  of  the  dog  from  above  ; II,  from  the  side  ; i,  ir,  nr,  iv,  the  four  primary  con- 
volutions,— s,  sulcus  cruciatus  ; f,  Sylvian  fossa ; o,  olfactory  lobe  ; optic  nerve  ; 1, 
motor  area  for  tlie  muscles  of  the  neck  ; 2,  extensors  and  abiluctors  of  the  fore  limb;  3, 
flexors  and  rotators  of  ibe  fore  limb  ; 4,  the  muscles  of  the  hind  limb  ; 5,  the  facial 
muscles ; 6,  lateral  switching  movements  of  the  tail ; 7,  retraction  and  abduction  of  the 
fore  limb  ; 8,  elevation  of  the  shoulder  and  extension  of  fore  limb  (movements  as  in  walk- 
ing); 9,  9,  orbicularis  |)alpebrarum,  zygnmaticus,  closure  of  the  eyelids.  II,  a,  a,  retrac- 
tion and  elevation  of  the  angle  of  the  month  ; i,  opening  of  the  moirth  and  movements  of 
the  oral  centre  ; c,  c,  platysma  ; d,  opening  of  the  eye.  I,  t,  thermic  centre,  according  to 
Enlenburg  and  I.andois.  Ill,  cerebrum  of  the  rabbit  from  above  ; IV,  cerebrum  of  the 
pigeon  from  above  ; V, •cerebrum  of  the  frog  from  above  ; VI,  cerebrum  of  the  carp  from 
above — (in  all  these  o is  the  olfactory  lobe;  1,  cerebrum;  2,  optic  lobe;  3,  cerebellum; 
4,  medulla  oblongata). 


elevation  of  the  shoulder  and  extension  of  the  fore  limb,  as  in  walking ; the  area  marked 
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with  Drotrusion  iiiul  rotractioii  of  the  tongue,  while  the  dog  not  nnfrequeiitly 
called  this  centre  the  “ oral  centre."  Stimulation  of  c c causes  retraction  of  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  owim'  to  the  action  of  the  platysma,  while  c'  causes  elevation  of  the  angle  of  the  rnouth 
a iT  of  Sialf  of  the  face,  until  the  eye  may  be  closed,  just  as  in  9.  Stimulation  of  cl  is 
followed  by  opening  of  the  eye  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  while  the  eyes  and  head  are  turned 
towards  tlie  other  side.  According  to  H.  Munk,  the  prefrontal  region  has  an  influence  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  body  (?).  The  perineal  muscles  contract  when  the  gyrus  poste.ruciatus  is 
stiiimlated.  Stininlatioii  of  the  gyrus  priEcruciatus  on  its  anterior  and  sloping  aspect  causes 
movements  in  the  pharynx  and  larynx.  , , n i i i i ii 

[Tlie  motor  areas  in  the  dog  are  not  very  sharply  defined,  and  indeed  they  may 
overlap  somewhat,  so  that  the  localisation  of  representation  of  movement  in  the 
dorr’s  cortex  is  much  less  perfect  than  in  the  higher  animals,  e.g.,  monkey.  In 
the  rabbit  and  still  lower  vertebrates  the  localisation  is  still  less  precise  and  more 
diffuse.] 

[Experiments  on  monkeys  indicate  that  in  them  the  motor  areas  are  more 
sharply  defined  from  each  other,  and  that  there  is  a great  differentiation  of  repre- 
sentation of  movement  in  the  cortex  of  the  anthropoid  apes  as  compared  with  the 
dog.  In  man  this  differentiation  of  the  representation  of  movements  appears  to  be 
more  precise  still.] 

[In  bii’ds,  such  as  the  dove  and  hen,  the  limb  muscles  do  not  appear  to  be 
represented  in  the  cortex,  but  in  the  owl  and  hawk  there  is  representation  of  the 
hind  limbs  in  the  cortex  {Sc.hr ader).'\ 

The  position  of  the  individual  motor  areas  may  vary  somewhat,  and  they  may  be 
slightly  different  on  the  two  sides  {Luciani  and  Tamhurini). 

Strong  Stimuli. — If  the  stimulation  be  very  strong,  not  only  the  muscles  on 
the  opposite  side,  but  those  on  the  same  side,  may  contract.  These  latter  move- 
ments belong  to  the  class  of  associated  movements,  and  are  due  to  conduction 
through  commissural  fibres.  Those  muscles,  which  usually  (muscles  of  mastication) 
or  always  (muscles  of  eye,  larynx,  and  face)  act  together,  appear  to  have  a centre 
not  only  in  the  opposite  but  also  in  the  hemisjihere  of  the  same  side  {Exner).  [All 
observers  have  found  that  stimulation  of  the  facial  centre  causes  identical  (associated) 
movements  on  hotli  sides  of  the  face,  so  that  both  sides  of  the  face  seem  to  be 
represented  in  each  hemisphere.  Schafer  and  Horsley’s  experiments  make  it  very 
probable  that  some  other  muscles,  e.g.,  some  of  the  trunk  muscles,  pectorals,  and 
recti  abdominis,  are  represented  bilaterally  in  the  hemispheres.  This  is  an  im- 
portant point  in  relation  to  recovery  after  the  supposed  destruction  of  a centre, 
and  has  an  intimate  bearing  on  the  question  of  “ Substitution,”  in  reference  to  the 
restoration  of  nerve-function  (p.  843).] 

Strong  stimulation  of  the  motor  regions  may  give  rise  in  dogs  to  a complete  general  convul- 
sive epileptic  attack,  which  usually  begins  with  contractions  of  the  groups  of  muscles  especially 
related  to  the  stimulated  centre  {Ferricr,  Eulenbterg  ami  Landois,  Alhertoni,  Luciani  and 
Taynhurini) ; then  often  passes  to  the  corresponding  limb  of  the  opposite  side  (associated  move- 
ments) ; and  lastly,  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  thrown  into  tonic  and  then  into  clonic 
spasms.  The  opposite  side  of  the  body  has  been  observed  to  pass  into  spasms  from  below 
upwards,  alter  the  contractions  were  developed  in  the  other  side.  The  spasmodic  excitement 
pa.sses  from  centre  to  centre,  an  intermediate  motor  region  never  being  passeil  over.  After  this 
condition  has  once  been  produced,  the  slightest  stimulation  may  suffice  to  bring  on  a new 
eidlejitic  attack  (§  373).  During  tlie  attack  the  cerebral  circnlation  is  accelerated.  According 
to  Eckhard  and  Danillo,  epileptic  attacks  cannot  be  discharged  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
cerebrum  by  means  of  weak  currents.  Stimulation  of  the  sub-cortical  white  matter  causes 
epilepsy,  wliich,  however,  begins  in  the  muscles  of  the  same  side  (Bubnoff  and  Ileidcnhain) 
Iheso  contractions  are  due  to  an  escape  of  the  electrical  current,  which  thus  reaches  the  medulla 
oblongata  (§  373). 

Mechanical  stimulation,  e.g.,  scraping  the  motor  areas  for  the  limbs,  produces 
movements  m these  parts  {Luciani). 
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Cerebral  Epilepsy. — It  is  of  groat  practical  diagnostic  importance  to  ascertain  if 
stimulation  of  the  motor  areas  in  man,  due  to  local  diseases  (inllamniation,  tumours, 
softening,  degenerative  irritation),  causes  movements.  [Hughlings- Jackson  has 

shown  that  local  diseases  of  the  corte.x  may  cause  spasmodic  contractions  in  certain 
groups  of  muscles,  a condition  known  as  “Jacksonian  Epilepsy,”  and  he  explains 
in  this  Avay  the  occurrence  of  unilateral  local  epileptiform  spasms,  which  were 
observed  by  Ferrier  and  Landois  to  occur  after  inllammatory  irritation.]  Luciani 
observed  these  spasms  in  dogs,  and  sometimes  they  were  so  violent  and  general  as 
to  constitute  an  attack  of  epilepsy.  This  condition  became  hereditary,  and  the 
animals  ultimately  died  from  epilepsy  (§  373).  According  to  Eckhard,  epileptic 
attacks  arc  never  produced  by  stimulation  of  the  surface  of  the  posterior  convolu- 
tions. [In  passing  from  apes  to  carnivora,  epilepsy  as  a result  of  electrical 
stimulation  of  the  cortex  is  far  more  readily  produced  in  the  latter  animals  than 
in  the  former.  Indeed,  in  the  Orang,  Beevor  and  Horsley  never  observed  epilepsy 
to  follow  excitation  of  any  jDart  of  the  cortex.] 

If  certain  motor  area.s  are  extirpated,  the  epileptic  attack  is  absent  from  the  muscles  con- 
trolled by  these  areas  {Luciani).  Separation  of  the  motor  cortical  area  by  means  of  a horizontal 
section  during  an  attack  cuts  short  the  latter  (Munk).  During  an  epileptic  attack  it  is  possible 
to  excise  the  motor  area  of  one  extremity,  and  thus  exclude  this  limb  from  the  attack  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  convulsed. 

Drugs. — -The  continued  use  2^otassium  bromide  prevents  the  production  of  epilepsy  on  stimu- 
lating the  cortical  areas. 


Chemical  Stimulation. — Substances  such  as  occur  in  urine,  e.g.,  kreatinin, 
kreatin,  acid  potassic  phosphate,  and  sediment  of  urates,  when  sprinkled  on  the 
motor  areas  of  the  dog,  cause  pronounced  eclampsic,  clonic  convulsions,  which  recur 
spontaneously,  and  are  followed  by  deep  coma.  These  symptoms  are  like  those  of 
ureemic  poisoning.  The  sensory  centres,  especially  that  for  vision,  seem  also  to  be 
affected  by  chemical  stimulation  {Landois). 

[Motor  Centres  in  the  Monkey. — Ferrier  has  mapped  out  a large  number  of 
centres  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  brain  in  the  monkey,  and  to  each  centre  he 
has  given  a number.  These  numbers  have  been  transferred  to  corresponding  con- 
volutions on  the  human  brain,  numbered  accordingly.  These  areas  are  specially 
distributed  on  the  convolutions  around  the  fissure  of  Kolando,  including  in  the 
monkey  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  posterior  and  middle  frontal  convolutions, 
the  ascending  frontal,  ascending  parietal,  and  part  of  the  parietal  lobule.] 


[Areas  mapped  out  by  FeiTier. — Fig.  610  represents  these  areas  transferred  to  the  correspond- 
in<z  areas  in  man.  (1)  On  the  superior  parietal  lobule  (advance  of  the  opposite  hind  limb,  as 
in°walking.  (2),  (3),  (4)  Around  the  upper  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  (comidex  move- 
ments of  the  opposite  leg  and  arm,  and  of  the  trunk,  as  in  swimming),  {a),  {h),  (c),  [d)  On 
the  ascending  parietal  or  posterior  central  convolution  (individual  and  combined  movements  ot 
the  fingers  and  wrist  of  the  opposite  hand  or  prehensile  movements).  (5)  Posterior  end  of  the 
superior  frontal  convolution  (extension  forward  of  the  opposite  arm  and  hand).  (6)  Upper  part 
of  the  ascending  frontal  or  anterior  central  convolution  (supination  and  flexion  of  the  opposite 
fore-arm).  (7)  Middle  of  . the  same  convolution  (retraction  and  elevation  of  the  opposite  angle  ot 
the  month).  (8)  At  the  lower  end  of  the  same  convolution  (elevation  of  the  ala  nasi  and  upper 
lip  and  depression  of  the  lower  lip  on  the  opposite  side).  (9),  (10)  Broca’s  convolution  (opening 
of  the  mouth  with  ]irotrusion  and  retraction  of  the  tongue — apbasic  region).  (11)  Between  10 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  ascending  parietal  convolution  (retraction  ot  the  opposite  angle  ot  the 
mouth  the  head  turns  towards  one  side).  (12)  Posterior  part  of  the  superior  and  middle  trontal 
convolutions  (the  eyes  open  widely,  the  pupils  dilate,  and  the  head  and  eyes  turn  towards  the 
opposite  side).  (13),  (13')  Supra-marginal  and  angular  gyrus  (the  eyes  move  towards  the 
onnosite  side  and  upwards  or  downwards— centre  of  vision).  (14)  Superior  tempoio-sphenoidal 
Suti™  (prickh^^  or  the  opposite  e.t,  pupils  dilute,  aod  the  heed  and  ejes  turn  to  the 
opposite  side — hearing  centre).] 

rExperiments  on  Monkeys. — Electrical  stimulation  of  tlie  anterior  part  of  the 
frontal  lobes  yields  negative  results ; but  behind  the  anterior  end  of  the  sagittal 
limb  of  the  precentral  sulcus  there  are  lateral  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes. 
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. r.  a.-cas,e,ch  of  winch  io  pnrtioulai-ly  concerned 

with  the  movement  of  a particular  part  or  limb,  and  in  some  of  which  centres  con- 
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f, 


Fig.  610. 

The  brain  with  the  chief  convolutions  (after  Eclcer).  See  also  figs.  624,  625  in  their  relation  to 
tlie  skull.  The  numbers  1 to  14,  and  the  letters  a to  d,  indicate  cortical  areas  (p.  862). 
S,  Sylvian  fissure  ; C,  central  sulcus,  or  fissure  of  Rolando  ; A,  anterior,  and  B,  posterior 
central  convolutions  ; Fj,  upper,  Fo,  middle,  and  Fg,  lowest  frontal  convolutions  ; /j, 
superior,  and  /o,  inferior  frontal  fissure  ; /j,  sulcus  prtecentralis  ; Pj,  superior,  Pn,  inferior 
parietal  lobe,  with  Po,  gyrus  supra-marginalis  ; Pg^,  gyrus  angularis  ; ip,  sulcus  intei’- 
parictalis  ; cm,  end  of  calloso-marginal  fissure  ; 0^,  Og,  O3,  occipital  convolutions  ; po, 
parieto-occipital  fissure  ; Tj,  T^,  T3,  temporo-sphenoidal  convolutions ; Kj,  Ko,  K3,  points 
in  the  coronal  suture  ; 4j,  4g,  in  the  lambdoidal  suture. 


ceriied  ■with  more  specialised  movements  may  be  marked  out.  The  arm-area  is 
roughly  triangular  (fig.  611),  and  “ occupies  most  of  the  upper  half  of  the  ascend- 
ing parietal  and  ascending  frontal  gyri,  from  a little  beneath  the  level  of  the  sagittal 
part  of  the  precentral  fissure  belo-w,  nearly  to  the  margin  of  the  hemisphere  above, 
together  with  the  adjacent  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  below  the  small  antero-posterior 
sulcus.”  It  bends  round  and  is  continuous  with  a part  of  the  marginal  gyrus. 
The  special  movements  of  the  arm  are  indicated  in  fig.  611.] 

'UTtliin  any  particular  area  there  is  motor  representation  of  the  mov^ements  capable 
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ot  being  executed  by  the  coiTCspondiiig  muscles.  Thus  in  the  arm-area  tlie  move- 
ments represented  are  from  above  dowmvards,  those  at  the  shoulder,  elbow  wrist 
cligits,  and  thumb,  and  of  course  all  the  complex  combinations  of  movements  which 
tliese  parts  can  execute.] 

[^le  face-area,  lying  ventral  to  the  arm-area,  gives  rise  not  only  to  movements 
01  tlie  facial  muscles,  but  also  of  the  whole  of  the  upper  end  of  tlie  alimentary 
tube.  It  comprises  the  whole  of  the  ascending  parietal  and  frontal  convolutions 
below  the  arm-area,  down  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  including  the  external  sur- 
face of  tlie  operculum.  As  is  shown  in  fig.  611,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  area  the 
eyelids  are  rein-esented,  below  or  ventral  to  this  curve  successively  the  movements 
of  the  mouth,  tongue,  those  for  mastication  and  swallowing,  and  at  the  lower  or 
ventral  end  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution  is  the  area  for  the  larynx  and 
phonation  (p.  865).] 

[The  head-area— f.e.,  for  movements  of  the  head  brought  about  by  the  muscles 
of  the  neck — or  area  for  visual  direction — comprises  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  from 


Fig.  611.  Fig.  612. 

Fig.  611. — Diagram  of  the  motor  areas  on  the  outer  .surface  of  a monkey’s  brain  (i/brs^ey  and 
Schafer.  Fig.  612. — Diagram  of  tlie  motor  areas  on  the  marginal  convolution  of  a 
monkey’s  brain  {Horsley  and  Schafer). 

the  margin  of  the  hemisphere  to  the  face-area.  In  front  it  is  bounded  by  the 
non-excitable  jiart  of  the  frontal  lobe.  Its  stimulation  gives  the  results  obtained 
by  Ferrier  on  sthnulating  his  FTo.  12  centre.  Occupying  the  ventral  part  of  the 
head-area  on  the  jiosterior  extremity  of  the  middle  frontal  convolution — i.e.,  in 
front  of  the  precentral  sulcus — is  the  area  for  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs  or 
“ area  for  the  eyes”  (fig.  611).] 

[The  leg  area,  or  “area  for  the  liind  limb,”  is  partly  situate  on  the  mesial  sur- 
face— i.e.,  the  marginal  convolution — but  it  extends  over  to  the  external  surface 
from  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  anterior  end  of  the 
small  sulcus  marked  leg  (fig.  607).  Within  this  area  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
before  backwards  special  areas  for  the  hip,  knee,  ankle,  hallux,  and  digits.] 

[The  tnmk-area  scarcely  extends  over  the  margin  to  reach  the  external  surface. 
It  exists  on  the  marginal  convolution  lying  between  the  area  for  the  head  in  front, 
and  that  for  the  leg  behind.] 

[Schafer  and  Horsley  have  extended  Ferrier’s  researches,  and  shown  that  motor 
centres  exist  in  the  margnial  convolution  (fig.  612),  which  is  excitable  only  in 
that  portion  corresponding  in  extent  (antero-posteriorly)  to  the  excitable  portion 
of  the  outer  surface  of  the  hemisphere.  Anteriorly  it  roaches  forward  to  a line 
which  is  opposite  the  junction  of  the  posterior  and  middle  thirds  of  the  superior 
frontal  convolution  (centre  12),  while  posteriorly  it  extends  backwards  opposite  to 
the  parietal  lobule,  including  the  paracentral  lobule,  which  contains  large  multi- 
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polar  pyramidal  motor  cells.  The  rest  of  the  mesial  surface  is  inexcitahle.  They 
hnd  that  the  centres  are  arranged  from  before  backwards  in  the  following  oidei. 
tl)  IMovements  of  the  head — this  area  is  very  small,  and  belongs  to  the  large  head- 
area  on  the  external  surface  ; (2)  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand ; (,3  of  tlie  arm  at  the 
shoulder  ; (4)  of  the  upper  dorsal  part  of  the  trunk  ; (6)  of  the  leg  at  the  hip  , ( / ) 
of  the  lower  leg  at  the  knee ; (8)  of  the  foot  and  toes.] 

rjust  as  there  are  differences  in  motor  representation  in  the  cortex  as  we  descend 
in  the  animal  scale,  so  there  are  differences  amongst  animals  belonging  to  the 
same  group,  e.g.,  monkeys.  Comparing  a Macaccpie  monkey  with  an  Orang,  it 
is  difficult  to  gk  single  primary  movements  uncomplicated  by  movements* of  other 
jiarts  on  stimulation  of  the  cortex  of  a IMacacquc  monkey,  but  in  the  Orang  single 
jn'imary  movements  are  readily  obtained,  and  this  seems  to  demonstrate  the  great 
advance  in  evolution  of  function  in  the  Orang’s  cortex  above  that  of  the  IMacacque. 
Moreover,  in  the  Orang,  instead  of  the  excitable  area  of  the  cortex  being  con- 
tinuous, as  in  the  IMacacque,  it  is  in  the  Orang  much  interrupted  by  spaces  from 
which  no  effect  can  be  obtained  even  by  the  application  of  strong  stimuli.  Thus 
excitable  areas  are  sejiarated  from  each  other  by  inexcitable  areas.  Direct 
observation  has  shown  that  for  certain  centres  at  least  a similar  interrupted  mode 
of  representation  exists  in  man  [Beevor  and  Horsley).  It  appears  in  addition  that 
motor  representation  in  the  cortex  is  found  only  on  the  summits  of  the  gyri  of  the 
convoluted  surface,  while  at  a sulcus  it  is  inexcitable.] 

Excitation  of  the  Area  AS  produces  movements  of  the  arm  (fig.  615).  These  vary  according 
to  the  spot  stimulated,  hut  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  area,  movements  of  the  wrist  and 
fore-arm,  towards  the  j)Osterior  ]iart  movements  of  the  arm  and  shoulder,  are  more  frequently 
the  result  of  the  excitation.  Excitation  of  Tr  produces  movements  of  the  trunk,  generally 
arching  and  rotation.  Those  movements  which  are  called  forth  by  stimulating  the  anterior 
part  of  the  area  are  usually  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  (thoracic  region),  and  are 
often  associated  with  movements  of  the  shoulder  and  arm  ; those  called  forth  by  stimulating 
the  posterior  part  are  movements  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  regions  and  of  the  tail,  and  are 
often  associated  with  movements  of  the  hip  and  leg.  Excitation  of  the  area  L produces  move- 
ments in  the  lower  limb.  These  vary  according  to  the  part  stimulated,  extension  of  the  hip 
being  especially  associated  with  excitation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  area,  and  contraction  of 
the  hamstrings  with  excitation  of  the  middle  part.] 

[Motor  B/epresentation  of  the  Larynx. — In  this  connection  we  must  remember 
that  the  larynx  subserves  the  tAvo  purposes  of  respiration  and  phonation.  The 
bulb  is  the  main  seat  of  respiration,  and  recent  researches  by  Krause,  Horsley, 
and  iSemon  show  that  there  seems  to  be  indejAendent  representation  of  the  laryn-x  in 
the  bulb  for  respiratory  laryngeal  moA*enients,  and  independent  of  that  for  thoracic 
movements.  MoreoA^er,  the  larynx  is  independently  represented  in  the  bulb  for 
the  movements  of  irhonation ; thus  a purely  reflex  cry  is  jAroduced  in  animals  after 
removal  of  the  cerebrum,  and  stimulation  of  one  side  of  the  bulb  near  the  calamus 
scriptorius  causes  adduction  of  the  Amcal  cord  on  the  same  side.  Perhaps  the 
abductors  and  adductors  are  represented  independently. 

In  the  cortex  cerebri  the  represerrtatiorr  of  the  laryrrx  seems  to  be  irrdependerrt 
of  that  of  respiration,  arrd  airrorrgst  arrirrrals  the  cat  has  the  greatest,  the  rrrorrkey 
the  least  deA’’eloprrrerrt  of  represerrtatiorr  irr  the  cortex,  Avhile  the  respiratory  move- 
ments are  also  represerrted  in  the  cortex.] 

[Hoi si ey  and  Semon  find  that  “there  is  in  each  cerebral  hemisphere  an  area  of  bilateral 
representation  of  adductor  movements  of  the  vocal  cords,  situated  in  the  monkey 
just  posterior  to  the  lower  end  of  the  pnecentral  sulcus  at  the  base  of  the  third  frontal 
gyrus,  and  in  the  carnivora  in  the  proecrucial  and  neighbouring  gyrus.  This  area  has 
I'ltensest  representation  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  foot  of  the  ascending 
fiontal  convolution.  Stimulation  of  this  point  produces  complete  bilateral  adduction 
1 ® as  long  as  the  stimulation  is  continued.”  Thus  uni- 

of  t 1 ...V?”  l>‘;o'^»?es  a bilateral  effect,  so  that  with  bilateral  representation  of  both  sides 

mra  vsis  excision  of  that  centre  does  not  necessarily  produce  unilateral 

^ ^ > indeed,  tlie  phonatory  centre  and  even  one  hemisphere  has  been 
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excisoil,  yet  on  stimulation  ol'  the  remaining  phonatory  cortical  area  bilateral  adduction  occurs. 
I lie  Irom  the  cortical  area  rim  in  the  corona  radiata,  those  lor  res[)iration  run  iirst  in  the 

anterior  linih  oi  the  internal  capsule,  and  at  a lower  jilane  in  the  region  of  the  genu.  Those 
that  subserve  i>honation,  and  excitation  of  which  )>roduces  adduction  of  the  vocal  cords  are 
grouped  just  posterior  to  the  genu  (cat),  and  at  a lower  jdane  in  the  posterior  limb.  These 
libres  proceed  to  form  connections  with  the  bulbar  laryngeal  apparatus  {Horsley  and  Semon).} 

[It  will  l)c  noticed  that  the  areas  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  part  of  the  body 
which  is  affected  by  the  stimulation  of  a particular  area.  There  is  reason  for 
believing,  however,  that  what  is  represented  in  the  cerebral  cortex  is  not  mere 
muscular  mass,  but  rather  the  variety  and  complexity  of  movements  capable  of 
being'  executed  by  these  muscles.  Thus  one  speaks  not  of  representation  of  the 
muscles  in  the  motor  areas,  but  of  “representation  of  muscular  movements.”  This 
view  is  supported  by  a study  of  the  relative  size  of  certain  motor  areas  as  com- 
])ared  Avith  the  size  of  the  area  of  the  body  Avhich  such  areas  represent.  Thus  the 
thumb  area  is  relatively  far  larger  than  that  of  the  shoulder  or  area  for  the  hip, 
but  the  difference  is  explained  by  the  great  complexity  of  movements  executed  by 
the  thumb  as  compared  Avith  the  simpler  inoAmments  of  the  shoulder.] 

[Do  similar  Centres  exist  in  Man? — The  results  of  clinical  and  pathological 
investigations  shoAV  that  similar,  although  not  absolutely  identical,  areas  exist  in 
man.  The  motor  areas,  or  those  Avhich  have  a special  relation  to  Amluntary  motion 
in  man,  exist  in  part  in  the  convolutions  bounding  the  fissure  of  Eolando,  and 
occupy  the  “ central  convolutions,”  i.e.,  the  ascending  frontal  and  ascending 
parietal  coiiA’olutions  along  Avith  the  superior  parietal  lobule,  and  along  the  mesial 
surface  of  the  hemisphere,  the  paracentral  lobule,  and  precuneus  (fig.  614).  In  this 
region  the  upper  third  of  the  ascending  frontal  and  parietal  conAmlutions,  along 
Avith  the  superior  parietal,  are  the  leg  area  (fig.  614,  leg),  the  middle  third  of  the 
ascending  parietal  and  ascending  frontal  for  the  aiTn,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
loAvest  third  of  these  convolutions  for  the  face,  Avhile  the  very  loAvest  part  of  the 
ascending  frontal  commlution  is  the  area  for  the  movements  of  the  Eps  (lips)  and 
tongue  (T).  (Compare  figs.  611,616.)  The  last  area,  Avith  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  third  left  frontal  coiiAmlution,  is  the  centre  for  voluntary  speech.  We  can- 
not say  Avhether  these  “centres  ” are  sharply  mapped  off  from  each  other.  In  any 
case  a very  strong  stimulation  of  one  centre  may  invoh^e  an  adjacent  area.  So  far 
as  is  yet  knoAvn,  centres  Xos.  5 and  12,  as  rejiresentcd  in  the  monkey’s  brain — 
those  on  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  superior  and  middle  frontal  convolutions, — 
(5)  for  extension  fonvard  of  the  arm  and  hand,  and  (12)  for  opening  the  eyes  and 
turning  the  head  toAvards  the  opposite  side  (as  in  surprise),  are  not  represented  in 
the  human  brain.  So  accurately  have  certain  of  these  areas  been  located,  that 
surgeons,  in  suitable  cases,  have  been  able  not  only  to  diagnose  the  position  of  a 
tumour  causing  certain  symptoms,  but  also  to  excise  it.] 

Bilateral  Movements. — Movements  in  both  sides  of  the  body  folloAving  upon 
excitation  of  one  hemisphere  are  common,  but  many  of  these  movements  cannot 
be  claimed  as  examples  of  strictly  bilateral  representation  in  the  cortex.  The 
movements  of  the  trunk  (rectus,  abdominis,  &c.),  tongue,  turning  the  head,  and 
conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyeballs  are  often  classed  as  such,  but  in  reality  they 
are  not  so.  The  movements  of  pouting  of  the  lips,  mastication,  SAvalloAving,  and 
inovements  of  the  soft  palate,  adduction  of  the  vocal  cords  seem  to  be  truly 

bilateral  moA'^cments  {Beevor  and  Horsley).'\ 

[We  may,  therefore,  assert  as  a general  proposition  that  the  muscles  of  one 
lateral  half  of  the  body  are  regulated  by  certain  areas  in  the  opposite  cerebral 
hemisphere,  except  in  the  case  of  bilateral  muscles  usually  acting  togethei.] 

[Gowers  mnintaiiis  tliat  the  motor  region  is  not  exclusively  motor,  but  that  destruction  of  this 
area  also  leads  to  some  loss  of  sensation.  Starr  also  asserts  that  perceptions  occur  in  the  giey 
matter  of  the  cortex  of  the  “central”  region  and  j.arietal  convohitions,  and 
sensory  areas  for  the  various  parts  of  the  body  lie  about,  and  coincide  to  some  extent  with,  tlie 
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. • r ..  hilt  the  .sensory  £U'ca  is  more  extensive  than  the  motor 

the  motor  aro.,  rvMol.  is  conliood  to  tho  oocondiog 

IVontal  and  jiarietal  convolutions.]  n i-...  at  i 

II  Method  of  Destruction  or  Ablation  Of  Parts  of  the  Cortex. -^ruch  con- 
fu.sioii  ill  tliis  iimttcr  1ms  arisen  from  comparing  the  results  obtained  on 
of  dill'erent  species.  [It  seems  quite  certain  that  the  results  obtained  in  the  og 
are  miite  diflirent  from  those  in  the  monkey.  The  motor  areas  may  bo  simply 
excised  ivitli  a knife,  or  the  surface  of  the  brain  may  be  wa.shed  auay  with  a stream 

of  Avater,  as  Avas  done  liy  Goltz  in  dogs.]  ^ i t 

rin  the  dog,  the  areas  Avhich  are  described  as  motor  may  be  removed  either  by  the  knife 
{Hermann)  or  by  means  of  a stream  of  Avater  so  directed  as  to  Avash  f 

{Goltz).  In  both  cases,  although  there  Avas  some  paralysis  on  the  opposite  side  ot  the  bodj, 
this  Avas  but  teninorary,  for  the  paralysis  disappeared  Avithiii  a fcAV  days,  tlie  animals  liavnig 
very  decided  control  over  their  muscles,  although  Goltz  admits  that  certain  acts,  especially 
those  Avhich  the  dogs  had  been  trained  to  execute,  e.g.,  giving  a ^laAV,  Avere  executed  cluiusiiy, 
indicating  some  failure  of  complete  control,  which  Goltz  ascribed  to  loss  ot  tactile  sensibility. 
Goltz  thinks  that  the  extC7it  of  the  injury  has  more  to  do  with  the  result  than  the  locality. 
Tlie  restoration  of  motion  Avas  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  corresponding  centre  ot  the  opposite 
side,  as  destruction  of  this  centre,  although  it  produced  the  usual  symptoms  on  the  side  which 
it  governed,  had  no  effect  on  the  previous  result  {Cai'villc  and  JDwict).) 


[Ill  tlie  monkey,  tlie  experiments  of  Ferrier  tend  to  sIioav  that  destruction 
of  a motor  centre,  e.Q.,  that  for  the  arm,  results  in  iJennanent  paralysis  of  the  arm 
of  tho  opposite  side,  and  if  the  centres  for  the  arm  and  leg  are  destroyed,  there  is 
permanent  hemiplegia  of  the  ojAposite  side.  “ In  order  that  the  hemiplegia  or 
paraplegia  produced  by  cortical  ablation  shall  be  complete,  it  is  necessary  to  mclude 
the  part  of  the  marginal  gyrus  corresponding  in  longitudhial  extent  to  the  excitable 
areas  of  the  external  surface.”  The  amount  of  paralysis  produced  by  ablation  of 
the  marginal  gyri  alone  is  as  great  as  that  caused  by  remoAml  of  the  much  more 
extensive  external  areas  3 but  the  complexity  of  the  muscular  moA'ements  Avhich 
are  governed  from  these  areas  is  much  greater  than  in  those  goA'erned  from  the 
marginal  gyrus  {Schafer  and  Horsley).^ 

[In  man,  records  of  destructive  lesions  of  the  motor  areas  in  Avhole  or  part  have 
now  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leaA'^e  no  doubt  that  if  there  be,  say,  a 
destructive  lesion  of  the  middle  third  of  the  cortex  of  the  ascending  frontal  and 
ascending  parietal  convolutions,  there  Avill  be  paralysis  of  the  arm  of  the  opposite 
.side  3 and  the  same  is  true  for  the  other  centres.] 

[In  extii’pation  or  ablation  of  the  motor  centres,  again,  much  confusion  has 
arisen  from  comparing  the  results  obtained  on  different  animals.  In  the  dog  there 
is  no  permanent  motor  paralysis,  in  tho  i^nl^y  and  man  there  is.  The  difference 
is  this,  that  in  the  dog  the  loAver  centres,  perhaps  the  basal  ganglia,  are  able  to 
subserve  the  execution  of  those  co-ordinated  moAmments  required  for  standing, 
progression,  &c.  As  Ave  proceed  higher  in  the  animal  scale,  the  motor  cortical 
centres  assume  more  and  more  of  the  functions  subserved  by  the  basal  ganglia  in 
loAver  animals.  There  is,  as  it  Avere,  a gradual  displacement  of  motor  centres  con- 
nected Avith  A'olitional  motor  acts  to  the  cortical  region,  as  Ave  ascend  in  the  zoolo- 
gical scale.] 


Differences  in  Animals. — The  higher  tho  development  of  the  intelligence  of  animals,  the 
more  have  their  mov^ements  been  learned,  and  the  more  haA'e  they  gradually  come  to  be  con- 
trolled by  tlie  Avill  ; in  them  the  disturbance  of  the  motor  jihenomena  becomes  more  probounced 
and  persistent  after  destruction  of  the  cortical  psychomotor  centres.  Whilst  in  the  lower 
vertebrates,  including  the  birds,  extiipation  of  tho  Avhole  hemispheres  does  not  materiallA' 
interfere  Avith  movements,  the  co-ordinated  reflex  movements  being  sufficient — in  dogs  occa- 
sionally, but  exceptionally,  extii'iiation  of  several  motor  areas  produces  visible  permanent  disturb- 
ance of  motor  acts — and  in  monkeys  and  man  (§  378)  the  iiaralytic  phenomena  may  be  intense 

and  persistent.  ' / i j i a 

Acquired  Movements.— -Among  the  movements  performed  by  menarc  many  Avhich  have  been 
acquired  after  much  practice,  and  have  been  subjected  to  voluntary  control,  c.g.,  the  move- 
ments ot  the  hands  for  many  manual  occupations.  After  a lesion  of  certain  motor  areas,  such 
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inovcineiitij  iirc  icaniuirea  oiilj'  very  slowly  ami  incompletely,  or  it  may  l»e  not  at  all.  [The 
interlerencc  with  these  liner  aciphred  movements  sometimes  becomes  very  marked  in  lesions  of 
the  motor  areas  produced  by  hfemorrha"e,  ami  in  some  cases  of  hemiplegia.]  Those  move- 
inents,  however,  which  are,  as  it  were,  innate  [or  as  they  are  sometimes  termed  fundamental, 
in  opposition  to  ac([uircd],  and  are  under  the  control  of  tlic  will  without  much  ])ractice — such 
as  the  associated  moyements  of  the  eyes,  face,  some  of  those  of  the  limbs— arc  either  rapidly 
restored  alter  the  lesion,  or  they  appear  to  sulier  but  slightlj'^  after  a lesion  of  the  cerebral  cortex  ; 
the  laeial  muscles  are  never  so  completely  paralysed  as  from  a lesion  of  the  trunk  of  the  facial 
nerve  ; usually  the  eye  can  be  closed  in  the  former  case.  The  inovemeiits  necessary  for  sucking 
have  been  performed  by  hcmicephalic  infants. 

Theoretical. — Hitzig  ascribes  the  disturbance  of  movement,  after  the  removal  of  the  motor 
centres,  to  the  loss^ of  the  ‘ ‘ musmlar  sensibility.”  Schilf  refers  it  to  the  loss  of  tactile  sensibility. 
According  to  lerrier,  the  tactile  and  sensory  impres.sions  are  not  ajipreciably  diminished  or 
altered.  The  descending  degeneration  of  the  j)yramidal  tracts  in  the  lateral  columns,  according 
to  Schiir,  occurs  alter  section  ot  the  posterior  half  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord,  or  even  after 
section  ot  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  columns.  After  dividing  the  latter,  and  allowing 
secondary  degeneration  to  take  place,  it  is  not  possible  to  discharge  movements  by  stimulating 
the  cortex  cerebri. ^ [Schilf  divided  the  posterior  column  of  the  cord,  and  foiuid  that  stimula- 
tion ot  the  opposite  motor  cortex  failed  to  excite  movements  in  the  opposite  fore  limbs.  He 
supposed  that  this  result  was  due  to  ascending  degeneration.  Horsley  finds,  however,  that 
SchilTs  results  are  due  to  transverse  aseptic  myelitis  at  the  seat  of  operation,  thus  causing  a 
“block”  there  in  the  motor  tract.]  The  posterior  columns,  and  their  continuation  upwards 
to  the  brain,  are  sup))osed  to  carry  the  impulses  u]nvards  to  the  cerebrum  (ascending  the 
limb  of  the  reflex  arc),  where,  after  being  modified  in  the  centres,  they  are  carried  outwards  by  the 
pyramidal  tracts  (descending  limb  of  the  reflex  arc).  [Some  hold  that  the  posterior  columns 
are  directly  connected  with  the  cortical  motor  area,  while  others  think  that  a sensory  perceptive 
centre  is  interposed  between  the  afferent  and  efferent  impulses.]  Between,  but  deeper  in  the 
bi’ain,  lie  the  centres  for  tactile  sensibility.  Laudois  and  Eulenburg  observed  in  a dog,  from 
which  the  motor  centres  for  the  extremities  had  been  removed  on  both  sides,  that  the  move- 
ments became  completely  ataxic,  i.e.,  the  animal  could  not  execute  such  co-ordinated  move- 
ments as  walking,  standing,  &c.  Goltz  regards  the  disturbances  of  movement  after  injury  of 
the  cortex  as  due  to  inhibition.  Schift'  maintains  that  when  the  cortex  cerebri  is  stimulated  we 
do  not  stimulate  a cortical  centre,  but  only  the  sensory  channels  of  a reflex  arc,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  posterior  columns,  so  that  on  this  supposition  the  movements  resulting  from 
stimulation  of  the  motor  points  would  be  reflex  movements.  The  centres  lie  deeper  in  the 
brain.  This  view  is  not  generally  entertained. 


Modifying  Conditions. — The  excitability  of  the  motor  centre.s  is  capable  of 
being  considerably  modified.  [In  deep  ether-narcosis,  stimulation  of  the 
motor  region  of  the  cortex  does  not  produce  contraction,  hut  stimulation  of  the 
subjacent  white  matter  does.]  Stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  diminishes  it ; thus, 
the  curve  of  eontraction  of  the  muscles  becomes  lower  and  longer,  while  the 
reaction-time  is  lengthened  simultaneously.  Only  when,  orving  to  strong  stimula- 
tion, the  reflex  muscular  contractions  are  vigorous,  the  excitability  of  the  cortical 
centres  appears  to  be  increased.  Specially  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that,  in  a certain 
stage  of  morphia-narcosis,  a stimulus  Avhich  is  too  feeble  to  discharge  a contrac- 
tion becomes  effective  at  once,  if  immediately  before  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the 
cortical  centre,  the  skin  of  certain  cutaneous  areas  be  subjected  to  gentle  tactile 
stimulation.  "When  strong  pressure  is  applied  to  the  foot,  the  contractions  become 
tonic  in  their  nature,  so  that  all  stimuli,  which  under  normal  conditions  produce 
only  temporary  stimulation,  now  stimulate  these  centres  continuously.  If,  during 
the  tonic  contraction,  during  morphia-narcosis,  one  gently  strokes  the  liack  of  the 
foot,  blows  on  the  face,  gently  taps  the  nose,  or  stimulates  the  sciatic  nerve,  sud- 
denly iblaxation  of  the  muscles  again  occurs.  These  phenomena  call  to  mind  the 
analogous  observations  in  hypnotised  animals  (§  374).  [Sub-minimal  stimidi 
applied  to  a centre  fail  to  excite  movement,  but  sometimes  if  the  skin  over  the 
muscle  corresponding  to  the  area  stimulated  be  gently  stroked,  contraction  may 
take  idace.  These  results  seem  to  show  how  complex  volitional  motor  acts  are, 
and  that  they  have  some  relation  to ' afferent  impulses  arising  in  cutaneous 
surfaces.]  Another  very  remarkable  observation  is,  that  when  either  owing  to  a 
reflex  effect,  or  to  strotig  electrical  stimulation  of  a cortical  centre,  contraction  ot 
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the  coiTC.spon.ling  mu.scles  is  produced,  i\\m  Jeehle  stiinulation  of  tlie  same  centie, 
hut  also  of  other  centres,  suppres.ses  the  movement.  Urns,  we  haie  the  icmaik- 
ahle  fact  tliat,  according  to  tlic  strength  of  the  stimulus  a])plied  to  the  motor 
apparatus,  we  can  either  produce  movement  oi-  suppress  a movement  already 
in  [u'ogress  i^Buhnof  caul  IJeidenhciiii). 

rExcision  of  the  Thyroid  affects  tlic  nerve-centres.  After  tliyroidectoiny  (twenty-four  hours) 
the  tetanus  obtained  by  stimulating  tlie  cortc.v  is  greatly  changed.  It  (teases  when  the  stimu- 
latim--  current  is  shut  off,  as  suddenly  as  that  observed  on  stimulating  the  corona  radiata.  In 
niore^advanced  cases,  the  tetanus  is  soon  exhausted,  and  is  often  followed  by  clonic  epileptoi.l 
spasms  III  the  latter  stages,  after  thyroidectomy,  there  may  be  only  a feeble  tetanus,  or  none 
at  all  on  stimulating  the  motor  areas,  so  great  is  the  state  of  depression  of  function  of  these 
centres  {Ilorslcy).  Actual  structural  changes  take  place  in  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
Aiitokratoff  coii'cludes  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  thyroid,  a poison  accumulates  in  the  organism, 


and  acts  specially  on  the  nervous  system.]  . 

[Warner  has  directed  attention  to  visible  muscular  movements  apart  from  those  studied  111 
epilepsy,  chorea,  athetosis— and  including  attitude,  gait,  movements  of  the  eyeballs,  position  of 
the  hand,  and  posture  in  general,  &c.— as  expressive  of  states  of  the  brain  and  nerve-centres.] 


[Electrical  Variations  accompanying  cerebral  action.— That  an  impulse  is  con- 
ducted along  the  pyramidal  tracts  when  the  motor  areas  are  stimulated  was  proved 
liy  Gotch  and  Horsley.  Ey  means  of  non-polarisahle  electrodes  applied,  one  to 
tlie  transverse  section  of  the  cord  in  the  lower  donsal  region,  and  the  other  a little 
higher  up  on  the  longitudinal  surface  of  the  cord,  they  led  ofl  to  an  electrometer 
the  current  thus  obtained  from  the  cord.  They  found  on  stimulating  the  area 
for  the  hind  limb  in  the  cortex  that  they  obtained  a negative  variation  of  the 
cord  current,  or,  in  other  words,  a current  of  action  ; but  no  current  was  obtained 
when  other  parts  of  the  cortex  were  stimulated.  If  from  stimulation  of  any  area 
other  than  the  leg  area,  epilepsy  happened  to  be  produced,  then  currents  of  action 
were  noted  in  the  lower  dorsal  region,  and  moreover,  the  oscillations  of  the  mercury 
of  the  electrometer  corresponded  to  the  type  of  muscular  contraction,  i.e.,  whether 
the  contractions  were  tonic  or  clonic.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  Avhen  the 
motor  regions  of  the  cortex  are  excited,  nervous  impulses  accompanied  Ijy  “cur- 
rents of  action  ” are  transmitted  downwards  along  the  pyramidal  tracts.] 

[Eeck  and  Eleischl  have  recently  asserted  that  afferent  impulses  passing  to 
the  cerebral  areas  lead  to  a negative  variation  of  the  nerve-current  of  the  cortex 
cerebri.  Caton,  in  187-5,  described  electrical  currents  of  the  cortex  cerebri.] 


376.  SENSORY  CORTICAL  CENTRES. — [Tliere  must  be  some  connection  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the  brain  and  the  afferent  channels  through  which  sensory 
impulses  pass  inwards,  and  although  the  channels  for  sensory  impulses  are, 
perhaps,  not  so  definitely  localised  as  those  for  voluntary  motion,  still  we  know 
that  sensory  impulses  for  the  opposite  half  of  the  body  travel  upivards  through  the 
])osterior  third  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  (tig.  626,  S),  to 
radiate  in  all  probability  into  the  occipital  and  tcmporo-sphenoidal  lobes.  Parts  of 
these  convolutions  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  “sensory  centres”  or  “ psyeho- 


sen.sorial ' 


areas 


[The  .same  methods  liave  been  applied  to  the  investigation  of  these  centres,  viz.,  stimulation 
and  extirpation.  Stimulation. — I'errier  found  that  electrical  stimulation  of  the  angular  gyms 
(monkey)  caused  movements  of  the  eyeballs  towards  the  side,  with  sometimes  associated  inove- 
nients  of  the  head,  but  he  regarded. these  as  refle.x  movements,  so  that  for  this  anil  other  reasons 
eai'liest  contributions,  considered  tlie  angular  gyrus  and  adjacent  parts  as  the  “ centre 
loi  vision.  On  stimulating  the  first  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution,  the  monkey  pricked  the 
opposite  car,  the  pupils  dilated,  while  the  head  and  ears  turned  to  the  opposite  side  : it  exhibited 
movements  similar  to  those  caused  by  a loud  sound  : these  movements  are  also  reflex  pheno- 
mena, so  that  he  1 oca, ted  the  “auditory  centre”  in  this  region,  and  on  somewhat  similar 
groiiiKls.  Asthere.siilt  of  inferences  from  the  stimulation  and  extirpation  of  other  parts,  he 
referred  the  centres  for  smell  and  taste  to  the  tip  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  and  for  touch 
to  the  hippocampus  major,  but  all  the.se  .statements  have  not  been  conlirmed.] 

[(..oltz  experimented  on  dogs  by  washing  away  the  cortex  cerebri,  and  found  that  when  a 
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sullicienfc  amount  of  llie  grey  matter  i.s  removed,  ami  after  recovery  from  tlie  imme<liate  elfects 
of  the  operation,  tliere  is  a peculiar  defect  of  vision  and  other  sensory  defects,  but  so  far  Goltz 
has  not  found  that  there  is  any  dillerence  in  tlii.s  resjiect  between  removal  of  the  anterior  ami 
posterior  lobes  of  the  dog’s  brain.  The  dog  is  not  lilind,  as  it  can  see  and  use  its  eyes  to  avoid 
obstacles,  but  it  seemed  as  if  tlio  animal  failed  to  recognise  food  or  llesli  as  svdi,  when  placed 
before  it ; while  exhibitions,  which,  before  the  oi)eration,  greatly  excited  the  dog,  ceased  to  do 
so.  Goltz  caused  his  servant  to  dress  himself  in  a mummer’s  red-coloured  garb,  which 
previously  had  greatly  excited  the  dog,  but  after  the  operation  the  dog,  although  it  was  not 
blind,  was  no  longer  excited  thereby.  Nor  was  it  afterwards  cowed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
whip.  Alter  a time  there  was  recovery  to  a certain  extent  if  the  animal  was  trained,  whether 
by  the  deposition  of  new  impressions,  or  by  opening  up  new  channels,  or  by  the  partial 
recovery  oi  some  parts  of  the  grey  matter  not  removed,  it  is  impossible  to  say.] 

[Munk  has  mapped  out  the  surface  of  the  brain  into  a series  of  “ sensory  ” or  psycho-sensorial 
centres,  but  he  distinguishes  between  complete  and  total  extirpation  of  these  centres  and  the 
phenomena  which  follow  these  operations.] 


AVlion  these  -centres  are  partially  disorganised,  the  meclianism  of  the  sensory 
actiAdty  may  remain  intact,  but  “the  conscious  link  is  wanting.”  A dog  witli  its 
centres  tlms  destroyed,  sees,  hears,  or  smells,  hut  it  no  longer  knows  what  it  sees, 
hears,  or  smells.  These  centres  are  in  a certain  sense  the  seat  of  experience  that 
has  been  acquired  through  the  organs  of  sense.  Stimulation  of  these  centres 
may  give  rise  to  movements,  such  as  occur  when  sudden  intense  sensory  impressions 
are  produced.  These  movements  are  in  no  Avay  to  be  confounded  with  the 
movements  Avhich  result  from  direct  stimulation  of  the  motor  cortical  centres. 
To  this  group  of  movements  belong  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  the  fissure  of  the 
eyelids,  as  Avell  as  lateral  movements  of  the  eyeball. 

1.  “The  visual  area,”  according  to  Munk,  embraces  the  outer  convex  part  of 

the  occipital  lobe  of  the  dog’s  brain.  [This  area  and 
its  connections  are  represented  in  fig.  613.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  the  area  supplied  by  the  posterior  cerebral 
artery.  In  all  probability,  hoAvever,  it  also  embraces 
the  mesial  aspect  of  the  occipital  lobe  including  the 
cuneus  (fig.  607).]  If  the  occipital  lobes  be  com- 
pletely (lestroyed,  the  dog  remains  permanently  blind 
(“cortical  or  absolute  blindness”).  If,  however, 
only  the  central  circular  area  be  destroyed,  there  is 
loss  of  the  conscious  visual  sensation,  which  may  be 
called  “psychical  blindness”  {Muni:)  [a  condition  of 
visual  defect  like  that  observed  by  Goltz  in  the  dog, 
in  Avhich  the  dog  saAv  an  object,  e.g.,  its  food,  but 
failed  to  recognise  it  as  such.  There  is  a certain 
amount  of  recovery  if  the  whole  visual  area  be  not 
remoA'cd.  According  to  Schafer,  the  A’i.sual  area  of 
the  cerebral  cortex  in  the  monkey  comprises  the  whole 
of  the  occipital  lobe,  and  perhaps  a part  of  the  angular 
gyrus.  He  finds,  Avith  IMunk,  that  remoA'al  of  one 
occipital  lobe  is  folloAved  by  hemianopia,  i.e.,  blind- 
ness in  the  lateral  half  of  each  retina  corresponding 
to  the  side  operated  on.  The  blindness  passes  off. 
Kemoval  of  both  occipital  lobes  is  said  to  produce 
total  and  permanent  blindness,  whereas  destruction  of  the  cortex  of  both 
gyri  is  not  folloAved  by  any  appreciable  permanent  defect  of  vision,  rciiiei,  h w- 

eA’er,  does  not  accept  these  statements.]  , , , , . i-  n .„i 

[Ferrier  and  Yeo  find  that  after  operations  conducted  antiscptically,  rcinoval  of 
both  occipital  lobes  (monkeys)  does  not  cause  any  recogniScable  disturbance  of 
vision  or  Mher  bodily  or  mental  derangement,  provided  the  lesion  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  parieto-oLpital  fissure.  Yor  does  destruction  of  botl,  angular  gyri 


Fig.  613. 

Course  of  the  psycho-optic 
fibres  (after  Munk). 
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cause  pcrmanoiit  loss  of  vision ; siicli  loss  of  vision  lasts  only  throe  days,  .so  that  in 
Ferricr’s  original  experiments  the  animals  lived  for  too  short  a time  after  the 
operation  to°enahle  a just  conclusion  to  he  iirrived  at.  Destruction  of  both 
aimular  gyri  and  occipital  lobes  causes  total  and  permanent  blindness  in  both  eyes 
in'inonkeys,  without  any  impairment  of  the  other  senses  or  motor  power.  This 
region  Ferrier  calls  the  “ occi]iito-angular  region.” 

^Stimulation  of  the  angular  g^us  causes  movements  of  the  eyes  to  the 
opposite  side,  with  closure  of  the  eyelids  and  contraction  of  the  pupil.  The  eye- 
balls were  directed  upwards  or  downwards  according  as  the  electrodes  were  applied 
to  the  anterior  or  posterior  limb  of  the  angular  gyrus  (Ferrier).  Stimulation  of 
the  whole  of  the  cortex  of  the  occi])ital  lobe,  including  its  mesial  and  under 
surfaces,  causes  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  opposite  side,  the  direction 
of  movement  varying  with  the  position  of  the  electrodes.] 

I^Iautliiier  denies  the  existence  of  cortical  blindness,  and  believes  that,  after  destruction  of 
the  middle  of  tlie  visual  centre,  tlie  reason  why  the  dog  does  not  recognise  the  object  with  the 
opposite  eye  is  because,  owing  to  there  being  only  indirect  vision,  there  is  no  distinct  impression 
on  the  retina.  The  ])osition  of  the  visual  centre  has  been  variously  stated  by  difierent 
observers.  According  to  Ferrier,  in  tlie  dog  it  lies  iu  the  occipital  part  of  the  III  primary  con- 
volution, near  the  spots  marked  c,  c,  c,  in  lig.  609  ; according  to  his  newer  researches,  in  the 
occipital  lobe  and  gyrus  angularis. 

Connection  with  the  Eeiina. — Munk  asserts  that  in  dogs  hath  retinal  are  connected  with  each 
visual  cortical  centre,  and  in  such  a manner  that  the  greatest  part  of  each  retina  is  connected 
with  the  opposite  cortical  centre,  and  only  by  its  most  external  lateral  marginal  part  with  the 
centre  of  the  same  side  (fig.  613).  If  we  imagine  the  surface  of  one  retina  to  be  projected  upon 
the  centres,  then  the  most  external  margin  of  the  first  is  connected  with  the  centre  of  the  same 
side,  the  inner  margin  of  the  retina  witli  the  inner  area  of  the  opposite  centre,  the  upper  margin 
with  the  anterior  area,  and  the  lower  marginal  jiart  of  the  retina  with  the  posterior  area  of  the 
op2)osite  side.  The  (shaded)  middle  of  the  centre  corresponds  to  the  position  of  direct  vision  of 
the  retina  of  the  opposite  side  (conpmre  § 344). 

Stimulation  of  the  visual  centre  iu  the  dog  causes  movements  of  the  ej’es 
toAvards  the  other  side,  sometimes  Avith  similar  moA^ements  of  the  head  and  con- 
traction of  the  jmpils.  If  one  eye  be  excised  from  neAA^-horn  dogs,  the  opposite 
visual  centre,  after  several  months,  is  less  developed  (Ahmle).  After  extirpation 
of  the  visual  centre  in  young  dogs,  the  channels  AAdiich  connect  it  Avith  the  optic 
nerve  undergo  degeneration  (Monalcotv)  (§  344). 

In  monkeys,  the  centre  occupies  the  occipital  lobe.  Unilateral  destruction  causes  tenpAorary 
blindness  of  the  halves  of  retinre,  i.c.,  hemianopia  on  the  side  of  the  injuiy.  The  visual 
centre  in  jAigeous  (fig.  609,  IV,  Avhei’e  1 is  placed)  lies  somewhat  behind  and  internal  to  tlie 
highest  curvature  of  the  hemisyiheres  Kendrick,  Ferrier,  Muschold).  The  visual  centre 
in  the  frog  lies  in  the  optic  lobe  (Blaschko). 

[The  A/isual  path  is  along  the  optic  iten^e  to  the  chiasma,  Avhere  the  fibres  from 
the  nasal  half  of  each  retina  cross  to  the  optic  tract,  some  of  the  fibres  perhaps 
hecoining  connected  Avith  the  external  corpora  geniculata,  and  some  Avith  the 
pulvinar  of  the  optic  thalamus  and  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina,  Avhile  the 
great  mass  SAveeps  backwards  to  the  occipital  lobes  as  the  optic  expansion  or 
radiation  of  Gratiolet.  Fibres  arise  in  and  pass  from  the  optic  thalamus  through 
the  internal  capsule  (p.  886)  to  the  occipital  lobe.  Destruction  of  this  path  behind 
the  chiasma  causes  hemiopia  or  hemianopia,  and  certain  diseases  of  the  occipital 
cortex  cause  a similar  result.  PerhajAS,  hoAvever,  there  is  another  centre  in  the 
angular  gyrus  (and  supra-marginal  lobe),  for  in  cases  of  Avord-blindness  disease  has 
been  found  in  these  regions.  Sometimes  flashes  of  light  or  the  appearance  of  a 
ball  of  fire  form  the  aura  in  epilepsy,  and  llughlings  .Jackson  thinks  that  dis- 
chaiging  lesions  of  the  right  occipital  lobe  cause  coloured  Ausion  more  frequentlA’’ 
than  those  of  the  left.] 

[Lemoval  of  the  eyeball  and  section  of  the  optic  nerve  result  in  degeneration  of 
t xe  optic  tract,  for  if  the  eyeballs  be  removed  in  a young  animal  not  only  is  there 
. 11s  centripetal  degeneration  hut  the  external  geniculate  body,  the  pulvinar  and 
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autcnov  corpora  quadrigcmina  do  not  undergo  complete  development.  The 
tiopluc  centre  for  the  libres  of  the  optic  tract  is  in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  retina, 
Avhich,  as  its  development  shows,  is  really  a part  of  the  cerebral  cortex  fri-catlv 
modified.  . ° 

[It  is  stated  that  in  new-born  animals  destruction  of  the  temporal  region  residts 
in  imperfect  development  of  the  internal  genicnlate  body  and  part  of  the  posterior 
corpus  quadrigeminuni.  Destruction  of  the  intei'iial  ear  loads  to  ]iartial  atrophy 
of  the  fillet.  On  these  grounds  it  has  been  suggested,  but  not  proved,  that  auditory 
impulses  pass  along  the  cochlear  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  to  the  opposite 
auditory  mj^eus,  thence  into  part  of  the  fillet,  from  the  latter  into  the  posterior 
corpus  quadrigeminum  and  internal  geniculate  body,  and  thence  into  the  temporal 
region. 

2.  The  centre  for  heamig,  or  “auditory  area,”  lies  in  the  dog,  according  to 
Ferrier,  in  the  region  of  the  second  primary  convolution  at/’/, /(fig.  609,  Jl), 
while  in  the  monkey  and  man  it  is  in  the  'first  temporal  or' temporo-sphenoidal 
gyrus  (Ferrier’s  centre,  No.  14).  Munk  locates  it  in  the  same  region.  According 
to  jNIunk,  destruction  of  the  entire  region  causes  deafness  of  the  opposite  ear,  Avhile 
destruction  of  the  middle  shaded  part  alone' causes  “ psycliical  deafness  ” (“  Seelen- 
fatthheit  ”).  Electrical  irritation  of  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  superior  temporal 
com'olution  is  folloAved  by  a reaction  which  closely  resembles  that  produced  by  a 
sudden  fright,  or  that  produced  by  a sudden  unexpected  noise.  [There  is  a quick 
retraction  of  the  opposite  ear,  i.e.,  “ pricking  ” of  the  ear  as  if  toward  the  supposed 
origin  of  the  sound,  combined  generally  Avith  turning  of  the  head  and  eyes  to  that 
side,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil.]  Ferrier  locates  the  centre  for  hearing  in  the 
monkey  in  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convohdion,  and  he  finds  that,  Avhen  the 
centres  on  both  sides  are  extirpated,,  the  animal  is  absolutely  deaf  j it  takes  no 
cognisance  of  a pistol  fired  in  its  neighbourhood.  [From  his  exiAeriments  on  monkeys, 
Schafer  denies  absolutely  the  conclusions  of  the  aboA'^e-named  experiments.  Schafer 
points  out  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  substantiate  hearing  in  monkeys ; it  is  difficult 
to  substantiate  deafness,  for  quite  normal  monkeys  Avill  often  fail  to  pay  the  least 
attention  to  loud  sounds.  In  six  monkeys,  Schafer  asserts  that  after  more  or  less 
complete  destruction  of  the  superior  temporal  gyrus  on  both  sides,  hearing  Avas  not 
perceptibly  affected.  In  one  case  both  temporal  lobes  Avere  completely  removed 
Avithout  any  permanent  diminution  in  the  acuteness  of  hearing.  These  residts  are 
opposed  to  the  ordinary  clinical  teaching  on  this  subject.]  In  man,  injuries  to  the 
first  and  second  temporo-sphenoidal  convolutions  on  one  side  do  not  appear  to 
cause  complete  deafness  of  one  ear,  as  it  seems  that  the  sense  of  hearing  for  each 
ear  is  perhaps  represented  on  both  sides.  Bilateral  lesions  of  these  coiiA'^olutions 
in  man  cause  complete  deafness.  Disease  of  these  tivo  convolutions  is  a.ssociated 
AAdth  word-deafness  (p.  880).  Wernicke  cites  the  case  of  a person  first  affected 
Avith  Avord-deafness,  Avho  aftenvards  became  completely  deaf ; and  after  death  a 
bilateral  lesion  Avas  foimd  in  the  first  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution.  These  con- 
Amlutions  are  supplied  Avith  blood  by  the  middle  cerebral  or  Sylvian  artery. 

[The  auditory  paths  are  from  the  auditory  nuclei  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
through  the  pons,  Avhere  they  perhaps  cross  into  the  tegmentum,  thence  into  the 
“sensory  crossAvay,”  and  oiiAvards  to  the  auditory  centre.] 

rAiiditoiy  Auraa. — Equally  important  Avith  these  effects  of  disease  otc  the  sensory  impres.sions, 
or  “aurse,”  Avhich  sometimes  usher  in  an  attack  of  epilepsy  ; sometimes  these  aura3  consist  ol 
sounds  or  noises,  and  in  these  cases  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  often  in  the  first  temporo-sphenoidal 
convolution.] 

[3.  The  olfactory  centre  lias  not  been  so  definitely  located  as  some  of  the 
others.  Tliere  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  it  is  situated  in  the  hippo- 
campal region  of  the  temporal  lobe,  at  its  loAver  extremity.  This  AueAV  is  strength- 
ened by  the  anatomical  relations  of  this  region  to  the  olfactory  tract  and  anterior 
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commissure  IFerrkr).  ^rLane  Hamilton  has  recorded  a case  of  epilepsy  nsliered 
in  by  an  aura  of  a disagreeable  odour,  in  wlneb  there  was  atrophy  of  the  gi  y 

matter  of  the  right  uncinate  gyrus.]  i-f 

rnifflofm-vPath  — Altlioiwli  tlie  miter  root  of  the  olfactory  tract  l uiis  tlirect  to  the  uncinate 
4“  Tk.— ^ I-™"  the  “sensory  lost  on  tl. 

opposite  side,  wliile  it  is  lost  on  the  same  side  when  the  uncinate  gyrus  is  involved.  It  niaj 
that  the  impulses  go  first  to  their  own  side,  and  cross  atterwauls.  J 

[4.  AVc  do  not  know  the  centre  for  taste,  and  even  tlic  course  of  tlie  nerve  of 
taste  is  disputed.  Ferrier  places  it  close  to  that  of  smell.] 

On  stimulating  the  subicuhim  in  monkeys,  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits,  he  ohserved  rec«har 
movements  of  the  lips  and  partial  closure  of  the  nostrils  on  the  same  side  (§  365).  "’an, 

subjective  olfactory  and  gustatory  perceptions  are  regarded  as  irritative  ])heiioinena,  while  1 s^ 
of  tiiese  sensory  activities,  often  complicated  with  other  cerebral  phenomena,  is  regarded  a.  . 

svmptom  of  their  paralysis.  . , ^ ^ 

‘ f'ilie  gustatory  path  crosses  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the  internal  cap- 
sule. 'While  Gowers  admits  that  the  chorda  tympani  is  the  nerve  of  taste  for  the  anterior  tvyo- 
thirds  of  the  tongue,  lie  thinks  that  it  reaches  the  facial  nerve  from  the  spheno-palatiiie  ganglion 
through  the  Vidian  nerve.  He  denies  that  the  glosso-pharyiigeal  is  concerned  in  taste,  and 
“ he  believes  that  taste  impressions  reach  the  brain  solely  by  the  roots  of  the  5th  nerve.  Me 
admits  that  the  nerves  of  taste  to  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  may  he  distriMdccl  the 

glosso-pharyngeal,  reaching  them  through  the  otic  ganglion  by  the  small  superficial  petrosal  and 
tympanic  plexus.] 

[5.  Ferrier  places  the  centre  for  tactile  sensation  in  the  hippocampal  region,  close 
to  the  distribution  of  j^art  of  the  posterior  cerebral  artery  ; so  far  this  has  not  been 
confirmed.  The  centre  for  the  sensation  of  pain  has  not  been  defined ; probably 
it  is  very'-  diffuse.  The  limbic  lobe,  according  to  Broca,  includes  tlie  hippocampal 
convolution  and  the  gyrus  fornicatus.  Ferrier  found  that  removal  of  the  hippo- 
campal region  resulted  in  a diminution  of  the  sensibility  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body.  Horsley  and  Schafer  observed  only  a temporary  hemiamesthesia,  hut  they 
found  that  an  extensive  lesion  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  was  followed  _h_y  hemianaes- 
thesia,  more  or  less  marked  and  persistent,  so  that  cutaneous  sensibility  has  been 
referred  to  this  convolution  (fig.  607).  From  their  experiments  these  observers 
conclude  that  the  limbic  lobe  “is  largely  if  not  exclusiv^ely,  concerned  in  the 
ajipreciation  of  sensations,  painful  and  tactile.”] 


6.  Mnnkisof  opinion  that  the  surface  of  tlie  cerebrum  in  the  region  of  the  motor  centres  acts 
at  the  same  time  as  “sensory  areas”  {“ Fiihlsjjhdrc’’),  i.c.,  they  serve  as  centres  for  the  tactile 
and  sensations  and  those  of  the  innervation  of  the  opposite  side.  He  asserts  that  after 

injury  to  these  regions  the  corresponding  functions  are  affected. 

According  to  Bechterew,  the  centres  for  the  perception  of  tactile  impressions,  those  of  inner- 
vation, of  the  muscular  sense,  and  painful  impressions  are  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  motor  areas  (dog) ; the  first  immediately  behind  and  external  to  the  motor  areas,  the  others 
in  thejegion  close  to  the  origin  of  the  Sylvian  fissure.  (See  also  p.  883.) 

Goltz,  who  first  accurately  described  the  disturbances  of  vision  following  upon  injuries  to  the 
cortex  in  dogs,  is  opposed  to  the  view  of  sensory  localisation.  He  believes  that  each  eye  is 
connected  with  both  hemispheres.  He  asserts  that  the  disturbance  of  vision,  after  injury  to 
the  brain,  consists  merely  in  a diminished  colour-  and  space-sense.  The  recovery  of  the  visual 
perception  of  one  eye  after  injury  of  one  side  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  he  explains  by  supposing 
that  this  injury  merely  causes  a temporary  inhibition  of  the  visual  activity  in  the  opposite  eye, 
which  disappears  at  a later  period.  Instead  of  psychical  blindness  and  deafness  he  speaks  of  a 
“ cerebro-optical”  and  “ cerehro-acoustical  weakness.” 


377.  THERMAL  CORTICAL  CENTRES. — Eulenhnrg  and  Landois  discovered  an  area  on 
the  cortex  cerebri,  whose  stimidation  produced  an  nnclonbted  effect  upon  the  temperature  and 
condition  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  opposite  extremities.  This  region  (tig.  609,  I,  t)  generally 
embraces  the  area  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the  motor  centres  for  the  flexors-  and  rotatoi’s  of 
the  fore  litidj  (3),  and  Jor  the  mnselcs  of  the  hind  limb  (4)  are  ]ilaced.  The  areas  for  the  anterior 
and  posterior  limbs  are  jdaced  ajiart,  that  for  the  anterior  limb  lies  somewhat  more  anteriorly, 
close  to  the  lateral  end  ol  the  crucial  sulcus.  Destruction  of  this  region  causes  increase  of  the 
tenijieratnre  of  the  opposite  extremities;  the  temperature  may  vary  considerably  (1°'5  to  2°, 
and  even  rising  to  13°  C.).  This  result  has  been  confirmed  by  Hitzig,  Bechterew,  "Wood,  and 
others.  This  rise  of  the  temperature  is  usually  present  for  a considerable  time  after  the  injury, 
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is  not  so  l.igli  Local  doct.Ll  stSnSion  o7tlL°  a?ra' 

eoohng  of  the  opposite  e.xtrenuties,  which  n,ay  he  detectei 

dS  • nr'°"  of  common  .salt  acts  in  the  .same  way,  l)iit  in  this  case  the  phenomeiia  of 

hi  oaSi  hlut  of  th^  ""  T1  !'ot  ’'oon  proved  tliat  tliere  is  a similar  area 

nnrH  v ^ ^ oerel>ro-epi leptic  attacks  (§  375)  increase  the  bodily  temperatnro 

r"r  production  of  heat  by  tlie  mu.sclcs  (§  302),  partly  owing  ti  diinin- 

ished  ladiataon  of  heat  through  the  cutaneous  vessels,  in  consequence  of  stimulation  of  the 

Ap/n  r . fl'o  experiments  led  to  no  delinite  results  when  performed  on  rabbits 

Accoiding  to  A\  ood,  destruction  ot  these  centres  occasions  an  increased  production  of  heat  that 
can  be  measured  by  calorimetric  methods,  while  stimulation  causes  the  opposite  result. 

Ihese  experiments  exqdaui  how  psychical  stimulation  of  the  cerebrum  may  have  an  effect 
amTcmlget“(§*378^  in  *®'“l’eratiire,  as  evidenced  by  sudden  paleness 


T.  to  the  fore-brain  ha.s  no  effect  on  the  temperature, 

il  the  bi;ain  of  a rahl)it  he  punctured  througli  the  large  fontanelle,  and  the  .stylctte 
be  forced  tlirough  the  grey  matter  on  the  surface,  white  matter,  and  the  median 
portion  of  the  corpus  striatum  right  to  the  hasq  of  the  brain,  there  is  a rapid  rise 
of  the  tcinj^erature,  ■which  may  last  several  days.  Injury  to  the  grey  cortex  does, 
not  affect  the  temperature.  After  puncture  of  tlie  corpus  .striatum,  the  highest 
temperature  is  readied  only  after  twenty-four  to  seventy  hours,  hut  Avhen  the 
puncture  reaches  the  base  of  the  brain  this  result  occurs  in  two  to  four  hour.s. 
Electrical  stimulation  of  these  areas  causes  the  same  effect  on  the  temperature. 
Direct  injury  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain  is  followed  by  a rise  of  the  temperature — 
or  fever.  8ee  also  p.  406  for  further  evidence  of  the  existence  of  thermal  centres.. 
There  is  at  the  same  time  an  increase  of  the  0 taken  in,  the  CO^  given  off,  and  a 
decided  increase  of  the  X given  off,  indicating  an  increase  in  the  proteid  metabolism,. 
Avhich  points  to  an  increased  production  of  heat  {Ao'ciisohn  and  Sachs,  Richet, 
TFoofZ).] 


General  and  Theoretical. — Goltz’s  View. — Goltz  uses  a dilferent  method  to  remove  the  cortex 
cerebri — he  makes  an  opening  in  the  skull  of  a dog,  and  by  means  of  a stream  of  water  washes 
away  the  desired  amount  of  brain-matter.  He  describes,  first  of  all,  inhibitory  phenomena, 
which  are  temporary  and  due  to  a temporary  suppression  of  the  activity  of  the  nervous 
apparatins,  which,  however,  is  not  injured  anatomically  ; this  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way 
as  the  snppre.ssion  of  reflexes  by  strong  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  (§  361,  3).  In  addition, 
there  are  the  pemianent  phenomena,  due  to  the  disappearance  of  the  activity  of  the  nervous- 
apparatus,  which  is  removed  by  the  operation.  A dog,  with  a large  mass  of  its  cerebral  cortex 
remov'ed,  may  be  compared  to  an  eating,  complex,  reflex  machine.  It  behaves  like  an  intensely 
.stupid  dog,  walks  slowly,  with  its  head  hanging  down  ; its  cutaneous  sensibility  is  diminished 
in  all  its  qualities — it  is  less  sensitive  to  [iressiire  on  the  skin  ; it  takes  less  cognisance  of 
variations  of  temperature,  and  does  not  comprehend  how  to  feel ; it  can  with  difficulty 
accommodate  itself  to  the  outer  world,  especially  with  regard  to  seeking  out  and  taking  its  food.. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  paralysis  of  its  muscles.  The  dog  still  sees,  but  it  does  not 
understand  what  it  does  see  ; it  looks  like  a somnambulist,  who  avoids  obstacles  without 
obtaining  a clear  perception  of  their  nature.  It  hears,  as  it  can  be  wakened  from  sleep  by  a 
call,  but  it  hears  like  a person  just  wakened  from  a deep  sleep  by  a voiee — such  a person  does 
not  at  once  obtain  a distinct  perception  of  the  sound.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  other 
senses.  It  howls  from  hunger,  and  eats  until  its  stomach  is  filled  ; it  manifests  no  .symptoms 
of  sexual  excitement. 

Goltz  supposes  that  every  part  of  the  brain  is  concerned  in  the  functions  of  willing,  feeling, 
perception,  and  thinking.  Every  section  is,  independently  of  the  others,  connected  by  con- 
ducting paths  with  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  all  the  sen.sory  nerves 
of  the  body.  He  regards  it  as  possible  that  the  individual  lobes  have  ditlerent  fiinetions. 

After  removal  of  the  anterior  or  frontal  convolutions  and  the  motor  areas,  there  is  at  first 
unilateral  motor  and  sensory  paralysis  and  affection  of  vision.  After  some  months,  there  remains 
only  the  loss  of  the  muscular  sense.  If  the  operation  bo  bilateral,  the  phenomena  are  more 
marked ; there  are  innuniorable  purposeless  associated  movements,  and  the  dogs  become 
vicious.  Marked  and  permanent  disturbance  in  the  capacit}'  to  utilise  the  impressions  from  the 
sense-organs  is  not  a necessary  consequence  of  removal  of  the  frontal  convolutions. 

Removal  of  the  occipital  lobes  interferes  most  with  vision.  Bilateral  removal  makes  the 
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niiiiutil  iilniost  Lliiul.  The  tlog  remain.s  obedient  and  lively,  i here  is  no  disturbance  of  motion 
or  of  the  muscular  sense. 

Inhibitory  Phenomena.  — Injury  to  the  brain  also  causes  Inhibitory  phenomena,  such  as  the 
disturl)anees  of  motion,  the  complete  hemiplegia  which  is  frequently  observed  after  large 
unilateral  injuries  of  the  corte.x  cereliri  ; these  arc  regarded  by  Goltz  as  inhibitory  phenomena, 
due  to  the  injury  acting  on  lower  i)ifra-cortical  centres,  whose  action  inhiliits  movement,  but 
these  movements  are  recovered  as  soon  as  the  inhibitory  action  ceases. 

Other  Effects  of  Cortical  Stimulation.  — Some  observers  noticed  variations  of  the  blood-pressure 
and  a change  in  the  number  of  lieart-ljeats  after  stimulation  of  the  cortex  cereliri,  e.f/.,  after 
electrical  stimulation  of  the  motor  areas  for  the  extremities  {BochefoiiUdm).  Balogh  observed 
acceleration  of  the  pulse,. on  stimulating  several  ])oints  on  the  cortex  cerebri  of  a dog,  and  from 
one  jioint  slowing  of  the  pulse.  Eckhard  stimulated  the  surface  of  the  brain  in  rabbits,  and, 
as  a rule,  he  observed  that,  as  long  as  single  crossed  movements  occurred  in  the  anterior 
extremities,  there  was  no  effect  upon  the  heart,  but  that  the  heart  became  affected  as  soon  as 
other  movements  occurred.  This  consists  in  slow,  strong  pulse-beats,  with  occasional  weaker 
beats,  while  at  the  same  time  the  blood-pressirre  is  slightly  Increased  {Bochefontaine).  If  the 
vagi  be  divided  beforehand,  the  effect  upon  the  pulse  disappears,  while  the  increase  of  the 
blood-i)ressurc  remains.  That  iisychical  processes  affect  the  action  of  the  heart  was  known  to 
Homer  and  Chiysipp.  Bochefontaine  and  Lepine,  on  stimulating  several  points,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sulcus  cruciatus  in  the  dog,  observed  increased  secretion  of  saliva, 
slowing  of  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  peristalsis  of  the  intestine,  contraction  of  the  spleen, 
of  the  uterus,  of  the  bladder,  and  increased  respirations.  Bufalini,  on  stimulating  those  parts 
of  the  cortex  w'hich  cause  movements  of  the  jaw,  observed  secretion  of  gastric  juice  with  increase 
of  the  temperature  of  the  stomach.  Schiff,  Brown-Sequard,  Ebstein,  Klosterhalfen,  and  others 
have  observed  that  injury  to  the  pons,  corpus  striatum,  thalamus,  cerebral  peduncle,  aiid 
medulla  oblongata  often  causes  hyperremia  and  haemorrhage  into  the  lung  (according  to  Brown- 
Sequard,  especially  after  injury  to  one  side  of  the  pons,  which  affects  the  oppo.site  lung),  under 
the  pleura,  in  the  stomach,  intestine,  and  kidneys.  Gastric  haemorrhage  is  common  after 
injury  to  the  pons  just  where  the  cerebi-al  peduncles  join  it.  Similar  phenomena  have  been 
observed  in  man  after  apoplexy  or  cerebral  haemorriiage. 

378.  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  CORTEX  CEREBRI.— A short  resume  of 
tlie  arrangement  of  convolutions,  according  to  Ecker,  is  given  in  § 375. 

I.  The  cortical  motor  areas  for  the  face  and  the  limbs  are  grouped  around  the 


Fig.  615. 

Fig.  614.  - Motor  areas  in  man,  shaded— outer  surhice  of  the  left  side  of  human  brain.  Dotted 
area,  the  aphasic  region  (modified  from  Gowers).  Fig.  615.  — Inner  surlace  of  right  hemi- 
sphere area  governing  the  movements  of  the  arm  and  shoulder ; Tv,  of  the  trunk  • 

ocdpitalTobe  ^°i''hcatus ; CC,  coiqms  callosum;  U,  uncinate  gyrus;  o] 

fi.ssure  of  Rolando,  including  the  ascending 'frontal,  ascending  parietal,  and  part  of 
the  parietal  lobule  on  the  outer  conve.x;  surface  of  the  cerebrum  (fig.  614)  The 
centre  for  tlie  face  occupies  the  lowest  third  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution 
and  reaches  also  to  the  low'est  fifth  of  the  ascending  parietal.  The  arm  centre 
occupies  tlie  middle  third  of  the  ascending  frontal  and  middle  three-fifths  of  the 
ascending  parietal  convolutions,  while  the  leg  centre  lies  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
sulcus  and  extends  haclcAvards  into  the  parietal  lobule  (and  perhaps  on  to  the 
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siipcvior  frontal  convolution)  (llg.  G14).  The  leg  centre  is  continued  over  on  to 
the  paracentral  lohule,  opposite  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  in  the 
marginal  convolution  on  the  mesial  aspect  of  tlic  liemisphere  (fig.  G16),  -where  the 
centres  for  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  also  exist  (p.  SG4).  The  centre  for  speech  is 
in  the  ])osterior  part  of  the  third  left  frontal  convolution  (fig.  G14). 


Blood  Supply. — Tlicso  convolutions  are  supi)lierl  with  blood  from  4 to  5 l)ranclies  of  the 
Sylvian  artery,  -which  may  sometimes  bo  plugged  with  an  embolon.  Wlien  a clot  lodges  in 
this  artery,  the  branches  to  the  basal  ganglia  may  remain  pervious,  -whilst  the  cortical  branches 
may  bo  plugged  {Duvet,  Heubner)  (§  381). 


[Hemiplegia  consists  of  motor  paralysis  of  one-half  of  the  body,  although,  as  a 
rule,  all  the  muscles  are  not  paralysed  to  the  same  extent ; sometimes  there  may  be 
complete  paraly.sis,  i.e.,  they  are  entirely  removed  from  voluntary  control,  -while  in 
others  there  is  merely  impaired  voluntary  control.  Tt  may  he  caused  by  affections 

of  the  cortical  areas  or  by  lesion 
of  the  motor  tracts  above  the 
medulla,  and  the  paralysis  is 
always  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  lesion,  owing  to  the  decus- 
sation of  -the  2-i-iotor  paths  in 
the  medulla.  If  the  case  he 
a severe  one,  we  have  what 
Charcot  terms  hemij^legie  cen- 
tmle  vulgaire,  or  “ complete 
hemiplegia,”  due  to  lesion  of 


616.—Trausvevse  section  of  a cerebral  hemisphere.  CCa,  corpus  callosum  ; IsG,  caudate 
° • "NTT  lenticnlar  nucleus  • IC,  internal  capsule  : CA,  internal  carotid  aiteiy  , aSL, 

leSo  suJat^a  -te  y " Arter’y  of  hcemorrhagl  ”)  ; F,  A,  L,  T,  position  of  motor  areas 

iTv Sing  ihe  ot  th/  face,  arm,  leg,  ' 

^Horsley).  Fig.  617.— Scheme  of  the  innervation  of  bilaterally  associated  muscles  {Doss}. 


the  cortical  centres  for  the  face,  arm,  and  leg.  While  the  arm  and  leg  ai 
completely  paralysed,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  i&  more  affected  than  the  uppei 
half^  which  is  uLially  not  much  affected.  All  those  movements  under  jO  ^^)^ta|y 
cmitrol  and  especially  those  that  have  been  learned,  are  abolished, _ whilst  the 
associated  and  bilateral  movements,  which  even  animals  can  execute  iiiiiiiediately 
more  or  less  unaffected.  Hence,  the  hand  is  more  paraly  ed 

+1  fbo  01-111  • this  ao-ain  than  the  leg ; the  lo-wer  facial  branches  nioie  than  the 
than  the  aim , tnis,  aQaiii,  - \ Aiviimi  on  pvtvaordinarv 

iimmr  • the  iicrves  of  the  trunk  scarcely  at  all  (Fevrier).  When  an  extiaouunaiy 

effort  is  made  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  some  impairment  of  the  powei  of  the 

rustication  and  respiration,  although  . 

together  {Goioevs).  Tlie  triink-niiiscles,  as  a rule,  are  but  shghtlj  affected. 
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at  all,  as  their  centre  is  elsewhere.  There  may  be  alterations  of  sensibility  and  of 
the  retlexes.] 

rCoiuhiction  through  the  whole  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  coming  from  one  hemisphere  may  be 
inteminted  and  yet  all  the  museles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  are  not  paralysed.  The 
muscles  which  are  comparatively  unaffected  are  those  associated  in  their  action  with  the  muscles 
of  tlie  oimosite  side,  c.q.,  the  respiratory  muscles.  Broadbent  assumes  that  such  muscles  have 
a bihiteiU  represeiitatibii  in  the  motor  areas.  Suppose  111  fig.  617,  L,  L , to  represent  the  ceie- 
liral  coHex  • M.M,  motor  centres  in  it  ; N,N'.  nerve  nuclei  111  the  spinal  cord  or  medu  la  oblon- 
«ata  • P P'  ’ tlie  pyramidal  tracts  passing  to  sinnal  nuclei  N,  N';  m,m  , nerves  proceeding  fioin 
thbHst  ’ 1 2 6 4,  5,  represent  different  lesions.  In  the  case  of  muscles  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  body  which  act  iiidepeiidently,  c.g.,  those  of  the  hand,  this  is  all  the  mechanism,  but  111 
bihitorallV  associated  muscles  there  is  another  mechanism,  viz.,  commissural  fibres  between  the 
nerve  nuclei,  the  one  c conducting  from  right  to  left,  and  c'  from  left  to  nglit.  When  there  is 
an  injury  at  1 or  3,  impulses  can  still  pass  from  the  uninjured  side  M to  N and  throiigli  c to 
the  niusclcs  m,  m'.  In  this  way  both  muscles  receive  motor  impulses  from  one  hemisphere 


Conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes,  with  rotation  of  the  head,  is  frequently  iiresent  in  the  early 
period  of  hemiplegia,  although  it  usually  disappears.  When  a person  turns  his  head  to  one 
side  there  is  an  associated  movement  of  certain  of  the  ocular  muscles  with  those  of  the  neck. 
The" head  and  eyes  are  usually  turned  to  the  side  of  the  lesion  ; this  is  termed  “conjugate 
deviation,”  so  that  the  power  of  voluntarily  moving  the  eyes  and  head  to  the  paralysed 
side  is  temporarily  lost.  The  unopposed  muscles  rotate  the  head  and  eyes  to  the  sound  side. 
If  the  lesion  be  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  pons,  the  deviation  is  to  the  paralysed  side  {PHvosf). 
[Such  movements  have  been  obtained  by  stimulating  the  angular  gyrus,  and  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  middle  frontal  convolution.] 

[Subsequent  Effects.— If  there  be  a hsemorrhage,  say  into  these  motor  regions,  or  from  the 
lenticulo-striate  artery,  so  as  to  compress  the  pyramidal  fibres  in  the  knee  and  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  the  posterioi-  segment  of  the  internal  capsule,  then  there  is  usually  tonic  or  persistent 
contraction  of  the  muscles  affected.  These  tonic  spasms  may  accompany  the  haemorrhage,  or 
come  on  a few  days  after  it,  and  set  up  the  condition  of  early  rigidity.  The  contraction  or 
spasm — if  any — accompanying  the  haemorrhage,  is  due  to  direct  irritation  of  the  pyramidal 
fibres,  while  that  which  comes  on  a few  days  later,  and  rrsually  lasts  a few  weeks,  is  also  due 
to  irritation  of  these  fibres,  probably  produced  by  inflammatory  action  in  and  around  the  seat 
of  the  lesion.  The  affected  limb  is  stiff  and  resists  passive  movement.  After  a few  weeks,  late 
rigidity  sets  in  and  is  persistent,  and  it  is  characterised  by  structural  changes  in  the  pyramidal 
paths  which  lead  to  other  results.  There  is  secondary  descending  degeneration  in  the 
pyramidal  tracts,  which  causes  “ contracture  ” in  the  paralysed  limbs,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  deep  or  tendinous  and  periosteal  reflexes  (ankle- clonus,  rectus-clonus,  and  the  deep  reflexes 
of  the  arm-tendons)  are  exaggerated.  The  spastic  rigidity  is  usually  more  marked  in  the  arm 
than  in  the  leg,  and  it  generally  affects  the  flexors  more  than  the  extensors,  so  that  the  upper 
arm  is  drawn  close  to  the  trunk,  the  elbow,  arm,  and  fingers  flexed  ; in  the  leg,  the  extensors 
of  the  leg  overcome  the  peronei.  Hitzig  has  pointed  out  that  the  contracture  is  less  during 
sleep,  and  after  rest.  The  muscles  at  first  can  be  stretched  by  sustained  pressure,  but  after 
months  or  years  structural  changes  occur  in  the  muscles,  ligaments,  and  tendons,  and  the 
limbs  assume  a permanent  and  characteristic  attitude.] 

In  hemiplegic  persons  the  power  of  the  unparalysed  side  is  sometimes  diminished,  which  is 
not  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  that  some  bundles  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  remain  on  the 
savie  side  {Bromn  Sequarcl,  Charcot). 

[Acquired  Movements. — Some  movements  performed  by  man  are  learned  only  after  much 
practice,  and  are  only  completely  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  will  after  a time,  such  as 
the  movements  of  the  hand  in  learning  a trade.  Such  movements  are  reacquired  onl}’  very 
slowly,  or  not  at  all,  after  injury  to  the  motor  areas  in  which  tliey  are  represented.  Those 
movements,  however,  which  the  body  performs  without  previous  training,  such  as  the  associated 
movements  of  the  eyeballs,  the  face,  and  some  of  those  of  the  legs,  are  rapidly  recovered  after 
such  an  injury,  or  they  suffer  but  little,  if  at  all.  Thus,  the  facial  mirscles  seem  never  to  be  so 
completely  paralysed  after  a lesion  of  the  facial  cortical  centre,  as  in  affections  of  the  trunk  of 
tlio  facial  nerve  ; the  eye  especi^illy  can  be  closed.  Sucking  movements  have  been  observed  in 
hemieephalous  fcctuses.] 


Degeneration  of  the  Pyramidal  Tracts. — iVfter  destruction  of  the  cortical 
motor ^areas,  descending  degeneration  of  the  cortico-motor  paths,  or  “2P/mmuM 
iract.%”  takas  [)lace  (§  3G-5).  Degenerative  changes  have  been  found  to  occur  within 
the  white  matter  under  the  cortex  in  the  anterior  two-tliirds  of  the  posterior  segment 
of  tlie  internal  capsule,  [in  the  middle  third  of  the  crusta  (figs.  618,  *,  6l"9,  L], 
])ons,  in  the  anterior  [lyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (lig.  618),  and  thence 
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they  liave  heeu  tmced  into  tlio  i)yramiilal  paths  (direct  ami  crossed)  of  the  spinal 
cord  {Charcot,  Singer).  It  is  evident  that  lesions  of  these  tracts  at  any  part  of 
tlieir  course  must  have  the  same  result,  viz.,  to  produce  liemiplegia.  (For  the 
suhsecpient  effects,  see  ]i.  780).  Jn  a case  of  congenital  absence  of  the  left  fore- 
arm, Edinger  found  tliat  the  right  central  convolutions  were  less  developed. 

[The  descending  degeneration  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  .shows  that  their  tropliic 
centre  lies  in  the  cells  of  the  motor  part  of  the  cortex.  The  course  of  the  fibres 
from  the  motor  areas  and  their  relative  position  in  the  internal  capsule  may  be 
traced  by  the  course  of  the  descending  degeneration  following  upon  removal  of  a 
particular  cortical  motor  area.  France  lias  shown  that  removal  cither  of  tire 
marginal  or  fornicate  gyrus  is  followed  by  descending  degeneration  of  the  ojDposite 
crossed  pyramidal  tract  traceable  to  the  lower  lumbar  region.] 


Fig.  618.  Fig.  619. 

Fig.  618. — Secondary  descending  degeneration  in  middle  third  of  right  crus  and  medulla,  after 
destruction  of  the  cortical  motor  centres  on  the  right  side.  Fig.  619. — Horizontal  section 
of  the  cerebral  peduncle  in  secondary  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  where  the  lesion 
was  limited  to  the  middle  third  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the  internal  capsule.  F,  healthy 
crusta  ; L,  locus  niger  ; P,  internal  third  of  the  crusta  on  the  diseased  side  ; D,  secondary 
degeneration  in  the  middle  third  of  the  crusta ; CQ,  corpora  quadrigemiiia  with  the  iter 
below  them. 


It  is  doubtful  if  the  muscular  sense  is  represented  in  the  motor  areas  ; Hothnagel  supposes  it 
to  be  located  in  the  temporal  parietal  lobes.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  man  there  may 
be  general  loss  of  the  muscular  sense  or  of  motor  representations,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a jiure 
motor  paralysis  without  loss  of  the  former. 

Ataxic  motor  conditions,  similar  to  those  that  occur  in  animals  (p.  755),  take  place  in  man, 
and  are  known  as  cerebral  ataxia. 

The  position  of  the  centres  is  given  at  p.  862. 

[But  we  may  have  localised  lesions  affecting  one  or  more  of  the  cortical  motor 
areas  ; these  are  called  monoplegias.  Cases  in  man  are  now^  sufficiently  numerous 
to  permit  of  accurate  diagnosis.]  Crural  monoplegia  [rare  lesions  recorded  in  the 
convolutions  at  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Kolando,  and  the  continuation  of 
this  area  on  to  the  paracentral  lobule  of  the  marginal  convolution],  brachio- 
crural,  more  common,  in  the  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  the  ascending  frontal  and 
ascending  parietal  convolutions— brachial,  bracliio-facial— facial,  the  last  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  central  convolutions. 
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luovenieiits  ol  the  head  and  eyeballs.  • i i 

Irritation  of  the  Motor  Centres.— If  the  motor  centres  are  irritated  bymtho- 
In.rirnl  nrocesses  such  as  hyperfeniia,  or  inHaiiimation  111  a syphilitic  diathesis 
IZo  rta"our.,,  JLle,  q-st.,  cicntKccs  fmgmente  of  bone-therc  ,msc 

spasmodic  movements  in  the  coiivsponding  .nnscle-gronps.  ^ 
sudden  discharge  of  the  grey  matter  resulting  in  local  spasms  is  called  Jacksonian, 

or  cerebral  epilepsy.”  . • i i • i 

I Convulsions  and  spasms  may  he  discharged  from  motor  cortical  lesions,  anti 

these,  whether  they  affect  the  general  or  localised  areas,  give  rise  to  unilateral  con- 
volutions and  monospasm  respectively.] 

Monospasm.— According  to  the  seat  of  the  spasm,  it  is  called /aaaZ,  hnidUal,  crural  viono- 
mtsiii  &c.  Of  course  these  spasms  may  affect  several  groups  of  muscles.  Lartholow  and 
Sciamaima  have  stimulated  the  exposed  Imman  brain  successfully  with  electiicity. 


Cerebral  Epilepsy.— : Very  powerful  stimulation  of  one  side  may  give  rise  to 
bilateral  spasms,  ivitli  loss  of  consciousness.  In  this  case,  impulses  are  conducted 
to  the  other  hemispliere  by  commissural  fibres  (§  379).  ^ [It  is  most  readily  pro- 
duced ill  animals  lower  in  the  scale  than  monkeys  (p.  862).] 


Movements  of  the  Eyeball. — Notbing  definite  is  known  regarding  the  centre  in  llie  corte.v  for 
voluntary  coyuhzuecl  ziiovcTticiiis  of  the  eyeballs  iu  man.  In  paralytic  affections  of  the  coitex  and 
of  the  paths  proceeding  from  it,  we  occasionally  find  both  eyes  with  a lateral  deviation.  If  the 
paralytic  affection  lies  in  one  cerebral  beinispliere,  the  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyeballs  is 
towards  the  sound  side  (§  345).  If  it  is  situated  iu  the  conducting  paths,  after  these  have 
decussated,  viz.,  iu  the  pons,  the  eyes  are  turned  towards  the  paralysed  side  {Prevost). 

If  the  part  be  irritated  so  as  to  produce  spaSms  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  body,  of  course  the 
eyes  are  turned  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  pure  paralysis.  Instead  of  tlie  lateral 
deviation  of  the  eyeballs  already  described,  there  is  occasionally  in  cerebral  paralysis  merely  a 
zueakcning  of  the  lateral  recti  muscles,  so  that  during  rest  the  eyes  are  not  yet  turned  towards 
the  sound  side,  but  they  cannot  be  turned  strongly  towards  the  affected  side  {Leichtenstern, 
Exmnius).  The  centre  for  the  levator  palpebrte  superioris  appears  to  be  placed  iu  the  angular 
gyrus  {Grasset,  Landomy). 


II.  The  Centre  for  Speech. — The  investigation.s  of  Bouilland  [182-5],  Dax 
[1836],  Broca  [1861],  Kussmaul,  Broadbent,  and  others  have  shown  that  the  third 
left  frontal  convolution  of  the  cerebrum  (figs.  610,  F3,  and  614)  is  of  essential 
importance  for  speech,  while  probably  the  island  of  Beil  also  is  concerned.  The 
island  is  deeply  placed,  and  is  seen  on  lifting  up  the  overlianging  part  of  the  brain 
called  the  operculum,  lying  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  (S). 
The  motor  centres  for  the  organs  of  speech  (lips,  tongue)  lie  in  this  region,  and 
here  also  the  psychical  processes  in  the  act  of  speech  are  completed.  In  the  great 
majority  of  mankind,  the  centre  for  speech  is  located  in  the  left  hemisphere.  The 
fact  that  most  men  are  right-handed  also  points  to  a finer  construction  of  the  motor 
aj)paratus  for  the  upper  extremity,  which  must  also  he  located  in  the  left  hemispliere. 
]\len,  therefore,  ivith  pronounced  right-handedness  (“droitors”)  are  evidently  left- 
brained  (“  gauchers  du  cerveau  '’—Broca).  By  far  the  greater  number  of  mankind 
axQ  leftdjrained  sjoeakers”  (Kiissmaul) ; still  there  are  exceptions.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  cases  have  been  observed  of  left-handed  persons  who  lost  their  power  of 
speech  after  a lesion  of  the  right  hemisphere  {Ogle).  Investigations  on  the  brains 
of  remarkable  men  have  shown  that  in  them  the  third  frontal  convolution  is  more 
extensive  and  more  complex  than  in  men  of  a lower  mental  calibre.  In  deaf-mutes 
it  is  very  simple ; niicrocephales  and  monkeys  possess  only  a rudimentary  third 
frontal  ( liiidinger). 

The  motor  tract  for  speech  jiasses  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  island  of  Beil, 
then  into  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres  internal  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
knee  of  the  internal  capsule  ; from  thence,  through  the  crusta  of  the  left  cerebral 
peduncle  into  the  left  half  of  the  pons,  where  it  crosses,  then  into  the  medulla 
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oblongata,  which  is  the  place  where  all  the  motor  nerves  (trigeminus,  facial, 
^^ypOolossal,  vagus,  and  the  respiratory  nerves)  concerned  in  speech  arise.  Total 
destruction  of  these  paths,  therefore,  causes  total  a[)hasia  ; while  partial  destruction 
causes  a greater  or  less  disturbance  of  the  mechanism  of  articulation,  which  has 
been  called  “ anarthria  ” by  Leyden  and  A\Trnicke. 

Conditions  for  Speech. — Three  activities  are  required  for  speech — (1)  the  normal 
movement  of  the  A’oeal  aj^paratus  (tongue,  lips,  mouth,  and  respiratory  apparatu.s) ; 
(2)  a knoAvledge  of  the  signs  for  objects  and  ideas  (oral,  Avritten  and  imitative  or 
mimetic  signs) ; (3)  the  correct  union  of  both. 

Aphasia  (d  priv.  and  4>do-L<;  speech). — Injury  of  the  speech-centre  causes  either  a 
loss  or  more  or  less  considerable  disturbance  of  the  poAver  of  speech.  The  loss  of 
the  poAver  of  speech  is  called  “ aphuskt.”  [Aphasia,  as  u.sually  understood,  means 
the  partial  or  complete  loss  of  the  poAver  of  articulate  speech  from  cerebral  causes. 
The  person  is  speechless,  but  not  necessarily  absolutely  Avordless.] 

The  .followm"  forms  of  aphasia  may  be  distinguished  ; — 

1.  Ataxic  aphasia  (or  the  oro-lingual  liemipavesis  of  Ferrier),  i.e.,  the  loss  of  speech  owing 
to  inability  to  execute  tlie  various  movements  of  the  mouth  necessary  for  speech.  Whenever 
such  a person  attempts  to  speak,  he  merely  executes  ineo-ordinated  grimaces  and  utters  inarti- 
culate sounds.  [The  muscles  concerned  in  articulation,  however,  are  not  paralysed,  but  there 
is  an  absence  of  co-ordination  of  these  muscles  due  to  disease  of  the  cortical  centre.]  Flence,  the 
patient  cannot  repeat  Avhat  is  said  to  him.  Nevertheless,  the  ’psychical  processes  necessary  for 
speech  are  completely  retained,  and  all  words  are  remembered  ; and  heiice,  these  persons  can 
still  give  expression  to  their  thoughts  graphically  or  by  lorit'mg.  If,  however,  the  finely 
adjusted  movements  necessary  for  writing  are  lost,  owing  to  an  affection  of  the  centre  for  the 
hand,  then  there  arises  at  the  same  time  the  condition  of  agraphia,  or  inability  to  execute  those 
movements  necessary  for  Avriting.  Such  a person,  when  he  desires  to  express  his  ideas  in 
Avriting,  only  succeeds  in  making  a few  unintelligible  scrawls  on  the  paper.  Occasionally  such 
patients  suffer  from  loss  of  the  power  of  imitation  or  the  execution  of  particular  movements  of 
the  limbs  and  body  constituting  piantomimc  speech  or  amimia  (Kvssmaul). 

2.  Amnesic  Aphasia  or  Loss  of  the  Memory  of  Words. — Should  the  patient,  however,  hear 
the  Avord,  its  significance  recurs  to  him.  The  movements  necessary  for  speech  remain  intact ; 
hence,  such  a patient  can  at  once  repeat  or  Avrite  down  Avhat  is  said  to  him.  Sometimes  only 
certain  kinds  of  Avords  are  forgotten,  or  it  may  be  even  only  parts  of  certain  Avords,  so  that  only 
part  of  these  AVords  is  spoken.  [Nouns  and  jiroper  names  usually  go  first.]  Cases  of  amnesic 
aphasia,  or  the  mixed  ataxic-amnesic  form  of  disturbance  of  speech,  point  to  a lesion  of  the 
third  frontal  convolution  and  of  the  island  of  Reil  on  the  left  side.  Another  form  of  amnesic 
aphasia  consists  in  this,  that  the  Avords  remain  in  one’s  memory  but  do  not  come  Avhen  they 
are  Avanted,  i.e.,  the  association  between  the  idea  and  the  proper  Avord  to  give  expression  to  it 
is  inhibited  {Kussmaul).  It  is  common  for  old  people  to  forget  the  names  of  persons  or  proper 
names  ; indeed,  such  a phenomenon  is  common  within  physiological  limits,  and  it  may  ulti- 
mately pass  into  the  pathological  condition  of  amnesia  senilis.  Amongst  the  disturbances  of 
speech  oi  cerebral  origin,  Kussmaul  reckons  the  folloAving  : — 

3.  Paraphasia,  or  the  inability  to  connect  rightly  the  ideas  Avith  the  proper  Avords  to  express 
these  ideas,  so  that,  instead  of  giving  expression  to  the  proper  ideas,  the  sense  may  be  inverted, 
or  the  form  of  aa'OitIs  may  be  unintelligible.  It  is  as  if  the  person  AA'ere  continually  making  a 
“slip  of  the  tongue.” 

4.  Agrammatism  and  ataxaphasia,  or  the  inability  to  form  the  Avords  grammatically  anil  to 

arrange  them  synthetically  into  sentences.  Besides  these,  there  is — _ 

5.  A pathological  sloAV  Avay  of  speaking  (bradyphasia),  or  a pathological  and  stuttering  aa  ay 
of  reading  (tumultus  sermonis),  both  conditions  being  due  to  derangement  of  the  cortex 
(Kiissmaiil).  The  disturbances  of  speech  depending  essentially  upon  affections  of  the periphcrccl 
nerves,  or  of  the  muscles  of  the  organs  of  the  voice  and  speech,  are  already  referred  to  iii 
§§  319,  349,  and  354. 

[In  Aword-blindness,  the  person  cannot  name  a letter  or  a AVord,  so  that  he  can- 
not understand  symbols,  such  as  printed  or  Avritten  AVords,  or  it  may  be  any  familiar 
object,  although  he  can  see  quite  Avell,  Avhile  he  can  speak  fluently  and  Avrite 


[In  Avord-deafness,  the  person  hears  other  sounds  and  is  not  deaf,  but  he  does 
not  hear  Avords.] 

[The  study  of  aphasia  in  its  various  forms  is  simplified  by  a study  of  the  niode  of  acquisition 
of  langimgr  by  a child.  The  child  hears  spoken  words  and  obtains  auditory  memories  of 
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between  A and  M.  13nt  we  liave  also  reading  and.  writing. 


im..i'cssions  of  tlicse  sounds  (called  by  Lichtlieim  “ auditory  word-representations  ”),  and  this 
p-olcrsoimd^  we  Imve’tw'?  cltoroue  fop'^ditory  images  ” 

ill  the  scheme.  V\'’e  must  assume  the  existence  of  a higher  centre  (B),  m uhicli  concepts  aie 
elaborated,”  where  these  sounds  become  intelligible.  Volitional  language  requires  a connection 
between  15  and  JM,  as  well  as 
Suppose  0 to  rejiresent  a 
centre  for  visual  impres- 
■ sions  (printed  words  or 
writing)  : these  we  can 
understand  through  the 
connection  between  such 
visual  impressions  and 
auditory  impressions, 
whereby  a path  is  estab- 
lisheil  through  OA  (fig. 

621).  In  reading  aloud, 
however,  the  orolingual 
muscles  must  be  co-ordi- 
nated, so  we  have  the 
path  OAjM  opened  up. 

In  writing,  or  copying 
written  characters,  the 
movements  of  the  hand 
are  special,  and  perhaps 
require  a sjiecial  centre, 


Fig.  620. 

Figs.  620,  621. — Schemes  of  aphasia. 


Fig. 


621. 


A,  centre  for  auditory  images; 
M,  for  motor  images  ; P>,  perception  centre  ; Oc,  eye  ; E,  reading 
centre  ; 1 to  7,  lesions  {Lichtlieim). 


or  at  least  a special  arrangement  of  the  channels  for  impulses  in  the  centre  ; the  movements 
learned  under  the  guidance  of  ocular  impressions,  so  we  connect  0 and  E,  E 


are 

the  centre  guiding  the  movements 


guidance  of  ocular  impressions,  so  we  connect  O and  E,  E being 
in  writing.  As  to  volitional  writing,  the  impulse  passes 
through  M — but  does  it  pass  directly  to  E,  or  indirectly  through  A ? Lichtlieim  assumes  that  it 
goes  direct  from  M to  E.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  seven  channels  which  may  be  interrupted, 
each  one  giving  rise  to  a different  form  of  aphasia  (1  to  7).] 

[Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  either  the  ingoing  {a)  or  outgoing  [m)  channels  or 
centres,  or  the  commissural  fibres  between  both,  may  be  affected.  If  the  motor  centre  is 
affected,  we  have  Wernicke’s  “motor  aphasia”;  if  the  sensory,  his  “sensory  aphasia.”] 

[In  the  most  common  form,  or  ataxic  aphasia  {Kiissmaul),  which  was  that  described  by 
Broca,  or  the  “ motor  aphasia  ” of  Wernicke,  the  lesion  is  in  fig.  620,  in  M,  i.c. , in  the  motor, 
or  what  Ross  calls  the  emissive  department.  In  such  a case,  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  be 
loss  of  (1)  volitional  speech,  (2)  repetition  of  words,  (3)  reading  aloud,  (4)  volitional  writing, 
and  (5)  writing  to  dictation  ; while  there  will  exist  (a)  understanding  of  spoken  words,  (6)  also 
of  written  words,  (c)  and  the  faculty  of  copying.  If  the  lesion  be  in  A,  ive  have  the  “sensory 
aphasia”  of  Wernicke,  i.c.,  in  the  acoustic  word-centre  ; we  find  loss  of  (1)  understanding  of 
spoken  language,  (2)  also  of  written  language,  (3)  faculty  of  repeating  words,  (4)  and  of  ivriting 
to  dictation,  (5)  and  of  reading  aloud  ; there  will  exist  («)  the  faculty  of  writing,  (6)  of 
copying  words,  and  (c)  of  volitional  speech,  but  the  volitional  speech  is  imperfect,  the  wrong 
word  hieing  often  used,  so  that  there  is  the  condition  of  “paraphasia.”  If  the  connection 
between  A and  M be  destroyed,  other  results  will  follow,  and  such  cases  of  “ commissural  ” 
aphasia  have  been  described  by  Wernicke.  If  the  interruption  be  between  B and  M,  we  have 
a not  uncommon  variety  of  motor  aphasia  (4),  where  there  is  loss  of  (1)  volitional  speech,  and 
(2)  volitional  writing,  and  there  exist  {a)  irnderstanding  of  spoken  language,  (&)  of  written 
language,  (c)  and  the  faculty  of  copying  ; but  it  differs  from  Broca’s  aphasia  in  that  there  also 
exists  the  faculty  {cl)  of  repeating  words,  (e)  of  writing  to  dictation,  (/)  and  of  reading  aloud. 
If  the  lesion  is  in  Mm  (5),  the  symptoms  will  be  those  of  Broca’s  aphasia,  but  there  will  exist  (1) 
the  faculty  of  volitional  writing,  and  (2)  of  writing  to  dictation.  Many  examples  of  this  occur 
where  patients  have  lost  the  faculty  of  speaking,  but  can  express  their  thoughts  in  writing. 
In  lesions  of  the  path  AB  (6),  there  will  be  loss  of  (1)  understanding  of  spoken  language,  and 
(2)  of  written  language,  and  there  Will  exist  {a)  volitional  speech  (but  it  will  be  paa-aphasic),  {h) 
volitional  writing  (but  it  will  have  the  characters  of  paragraphia),  (c)  the  faculty  of  repeating 
words,  (d)  reading  aloud,  (c)  writing  to  dictation,  and  (/)  power  of  cojiying  words.  The  person 
will  be  quite  unable  to  understand  what  he  repeats,  reads  aloud,  or  copies.] 

[I'ig.  622  shows  diagrammatically  the  conditiops  in  motor  and  sensory  aphasia.  From  the 
eye  and  ear  centripetal  fibres  (v  and  a)  ascend  to  terminate  in  the  visual  (V)  and  auditory 
centre.s  (A),  in  the  cortex,  while  afferent  fibres  (s,  s',  s”),  indicated  by  dotted  lines,  also  pass 
from  the  articulations,  muscles  of  the  hand,  and  orbit  to  the  cerebrum.  The  dotted  lines  on  the 
smface  of  the  corte.x  represent  the  association  system  of  fibres  which  connects  the  centres  with 
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e.ach  otliei'.  The 
libres,  m and  m', 


centres  for  vocal  (V)  and  written  exjiression  (W)  are  connected  by  centrifugal 
witli  tlie  iiand  and  larynx  respectively  {Iloss).]  ^ ° 


. thermal  centre  for  the  extremities  is  associated  witli  the  motor  areas 

3 / 1 ).  Injury  or  degeneration  of  tliese  areas  causes  inequality  of  the  temperature 
on  hoth  sides  {Bechterew).  ^ 

IV.  The  sensory  regions  are  those  areas  in  Avhich  conscious  perceptions  of 
the  sensory  impressions  are  accomplislied.  Perhaps  they  are  the  substratum  of 
sensory  pereeptions,  and  of  the  memory  of  sensory  impressions. 

1.  The  visual  centre,  according  to  Vlunk,  includes  the  occipital  lobes  (fig.  610, 

QS)^  Avhile,  according  to  Perrier,  it 
also  includes  the  angular  gyrus.  TIuguenin 
observed,  in  a case  of  long-standing  blind- 
ness, consecutive  diminution  of  the  occipital 
convolutions  on  both  sides  of  the  parieto- 
occipital fissure,  Avhile  Giovanardi,  in  a case 
of  congenital  absence  of  the  eyes,  observed 
atrophy  of  the  occipital  lobes,  Avhich  Avere 
separated  by  a deep  furroAV  from  the  rest 
of  the  brain.  Stimulation  of  the  centre 
gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  light  and 
colour.  Injury  causes  disturbance  of  vision, 
especially  liemiopia  of  the  same  side  (§  344 
— Westphal).  When  one  centre  is  the  seat 
of  irritation,  there  is  photopsia  of  the  same 
halves  of  both  eyes  {Charcot).  Stimulation 
of  both  centres  causes  the  occurrence  of  the 
phenomena  of  light  or  colour,  or  visual  hal- 
lucinations in  the  entire  field  of  vision. 
Cases  of  injury  to  the  brain,  Avhere  the 
sensations  of  light  and  space  are  quite  in- 
tact, and  Avhere  the  colour  sense  alone  is 
abolished,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  colour 
sense  centre  must  be  specially  localised  in 
the  visual  centre  {Samelsohn).  After  injury 
of  certain  parts,  especially  of  the  loAver 
parietal  lobe,  '■'■psychical  blindness”  may 
occur.  A special  form  of  this  condition 
is  knoAvn  as  “ Avord-blindness  ” or  alexia 
(Coecitas  verbalis),  Avhicli  consists  in  this  that  the  patient  is  no  longer  able  to 
recognise  ordinary  AAU’itten  or  printed  characters  (p.  880). 


Fig.  622. 

Scheme  to  illustrate  aphasia. 


Charcot  records  an  interesting  case  of  ps)'chical  blindness.  After  a violent  paroxysm  of  rage, 
an  intelligent  man  suddenly  lost  tlie  memory  of  visual  impressions  ; all  objects  (persons,  streets, 
houses)  which  were  Avell  known  to  him  appeared  to  be  quite  strange,  so  that  he  did  not  even 
recognise  himself  in  a mirror.  Visual  perceptions  were  entirely  absent  from  his  dreams. 

Clinical  observations  on  hemianopia  (§  344)  show  that  the  field  of  vision  of  each  eye  is 
divided  into  a larger  outer  and  a smaller  inner  portion,  separated  from  each  other  by  a vertical 
line  passing  through  the  macula  lutea.  Each  right  or  left  half  of  both  Ausual  fields  is  related 
to  o?ic  hemisphere  ; both  left  halves  ai’e  projected  upon  the  left  occipital  lobes,  and  both  right 
upon  the  right  occipital  lobes  (fig.  613).  Thus,  in  binocular  vision,  every  picture  (when  not 
too  small)  must  be  seen  in  two  halves  ; the  left  half  by  the  left,  the  right  half  by  the  right 
hemisphere  ( Wernicke). 

As  a result  of  pathological  stimulation  of  the  visual  centre,  especially  in  the  insane,  visual 
spectres  may  be  produced.  Pick  observed  a case  Avhere  the  liftllucinations  Avere  confined  to  the 
right  eye.  Celebrated  examples  of  ocular  spectra  occurred  in  Cardanus,  SAvedenborg,  Nicolais, 
J.  Kernel’,  and  Ilblderlin. 

After  degeneration  of  the  cortical  centre  the  fibres  Avhich  connect  the  occipital  lobes  Avith  the 
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external  geniculate  body,  the  anterior  corpora  inilv^  structures  them- 
selves, ami  tlio  origin  of  the  optic  tract  undergo  degeneration  Monakoio).  . 

2.  The  auditory  centre  lies  on  both  sides  (crossed)  in  the  temporo-.sphenoidal 
lobes  raccording  to  Terrier  in  the  superior  temporal  convolution] ; when  it  is  com- 
pletely removed,  deafness  results,  while  partial  (left  side)  injury  causes  psychical 
deafness.  [See  p.  872  for  contradictory  results.]  Amongst  the  phenomena  caused 
by  iiartial  injury  is  surditas  verhalis  (word-deafness),  which  may  occur  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  coecitas  verbalis.  Wernicke  found  in  all  cases  of  word-deafness 
softening  of  the  first  left  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  (p.  880).  In  left-handed 
persons  the  centre  lies  perhaps  in  the  right  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes  ( IV estpMl). 

Clinical.— We  may  refer  word-blindness  and  word-deafness  to  the  aphataxic  group  of  diseases, 
in  so  far  as  they  resemble  the  amnesic  form.  A person  wortl-blind  or  'worcl-deaf  lesembles  one 
who  in  early  youth  has  learned  a foreign  tongue,  which  he  has  completely  forgotten  at  a later 
period.  He  hears  or  reads  the  words  and  written  characters  ; he  can  even  repeat  or  write  the 
words,  but  he  has  completely  lost  the  significance  of  the  signs.  While  an  amnesic  aphasic 
person  has  only  lost  the  key  to  open  his  vocal  treasure,  in  a person  who  is  word-blind  or  word- 
deaf  even  this  is  gone.  From  a case  of  recovery  it  is  known  that  to  the  patient  the  words  sound 
like  a confused  noise.  Huguenin  found  atrophy  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes  after  long- 
continued  deafness. 


3.  Gustatory  and  Olfactory  C'entre. — In  tlie  uncinate  gyrus  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  temporo-splienoidal  lobe  (especially  on  the  inner  side  of  that  marked  U in 
fig.  607),  Ferrier  locates  the  joint  centres  for  smell  and  taste.  These  two  centres 
do  not  seem  to  be  distinct  locally  from  each  other. 

4.  Tactile  Areas  and  Cutaneous  Sensibility.- — According  to  Tripier  and  others, 
all  the  tactile  cerebral  fields  from  different  parts  of  the  body  coincide  Avith  the 
motor  cortical  centres  for  these  parts  (compare  p.  873).  [Schafer  and  Horsley 
find  that  stimulation  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  gives  rise  to  no  muscular  contractions, 
but  its  removal  is  followed  by  diminution  in  general  and  tactile  sensibility  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body.  See  fig.  607,  Avhere  this  convolution  is  marked  Avith 
the  Avords  “cutaneous  sensation.”] 

Occasionally,  in  epileptics,  strong  stimulation  of  the  sensory  centres,  as  expressed  in  the 
excessive  subjective  sensations,  accompanies  the  spasmodic  attacks  (compare  § 393,  12).  Such 
epileptiform  hallucinations,  however,  occur  without  spasms,  and  are  accompanied  only  by  dis- 
turbances of  consciousness  of  very  short  duration  {Barger). 

Course  of  the  Sensory  Paths. — The  nerve-fibres  AAdiich  conduct  impulses  from 
the  sensory  organs  to  the  sensory  cortical  centres  pass  through  the  posterior  third 
of  the  posteHor  lirnh  of  the  internal  capsule  betAveen  the  optic  thalamus  and  the 
lenticular  nucleus  (fig.  626,  S).  Hence,  section  of  this  part  of  the  internal  capsule 
causes  hemianaesthesia  of  the  opposite  half  of  the  body  (Charcot).  In  such 
a case,  sensory  functions  are  abolished — only  the  A’iscera  retaining  their  sensi- 
bility. There  may  also  be  loss  of  hearing,  smell,  and  taste, — and  hemiopia 
(Bechterew). 

Pathological.  In  cases  Avhere  there  is  more  or  less  injury  or  degeneration  of  these  paths, 
there  is  a corresponding  greater  or  less  pronounced  loss  of  the  pressure  and  temperature  sense, 
ol  tlie  cutaneous  and  muscular  sensibility,  of  taste,  smell,  and  hearing.  The  eye  is  rarely  quite 
blind,  but  the  sharpness  of  vision  is  interfered  Avith,  the  field  of  vision  is  narroAved,  Avhile  the 
coloui  sense  may  be  partially  or  completclj^  lost.  The  eye  on  the  .same  side  may  suffer  to  a 
slight  extent. 


V.  Numerous  cases  of  injury  of  the  anterior  frontal  region,  Avithout  inter- 
ference with  motor  or  sensory  functions,  have  been  collected  by  Charcot,  Ferrier, 
and  others.  On  the  other  hand,  enfeeblement  of  the  intelligence  and  idiocy  are 
often  observed  in  acquired  or  congenital  defects  of  the  prefrontal  region.  In 
highly  intellectual  men,  Kiidinger  found  in  addition  a considerable  development 
of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  According  to  Flechsig,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  frontal  lobes  and  the  temporo-occipital  zone  are  related  to  intellectual  pro- 
cesse.s,  more  especially  the  “ higher  ” of  these. 
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til the\^ufui-7«ive^ °the  1 convolutions  of  the  brain  to 

sKuu  aie  „nen  in  lig.  010,  the  brain  being  represented  after  Ecker.  [Turner 


Fig.  623.— Relation  of  the  fissures  and  convolutions  to  the  surface  of  the  scalp.  +,  most  pro- 
minent part  of  the  parietal  eminence  ; a,  convex  line  bounding  parietal  lobe  below;  h,  convex 
line  bounding  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  behind  {R.  TV.  Reid).  Fig.  624. — The  fissures  of 
Rolando  and  Sylvius  are  marked  as  broad  dark  lines.  The  shaded  circles  mark  aiiproxi- 
mately  the  motor  areas.  1,  lower  extremity  ; 2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  a,  b,  c,  d,  upper  extremity  ; 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  oro-lingual  muscles  {A.  TV.  Hare).  Fig.  625. — Head,  skull,  and  cerebral 
fissures.  OP,  occipital  protuberance  ; EAP,  external  angular  process  ; SF,  Sylvian  fissure  ; 
A,  its  ascending  limb  ; FR,  fissure  of  Rolando  ; PE,  parietal  eminence,  M1\1A,  middle 
meningeal  artery;  TS,  tip  of  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  ; B,  Broca’s  convolution  ; IF,  inferior 
froutal  sulcus  ; POF,  parieto-occipital  fissure. 
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. , T 1*  finrli'iiff  flip  T)ositioii  of  tliG  (lifTorent  coiivolutions  by 

ami  others  have  given  minute  of  the  skull.  The  annexed  diagram  by  K. 

glabella  ami  tlio  exteiuial  occipital  piotubeianc  , along  this  line,  the  distance 

K.  “us  is  ai 

”'rS^fi8snre  of  Sylvius  is  found  by  draiving  a line  from  the  external 

upper  end  of  the  Kolaiidic  fissure  {A.  JV . Hare).] 

Corpus  Callosmn.— It  is  usually  stated  that  the  corpus  callosum  connects  the 
convolutions  of  one  side  of  the  brain  Avith  those  on  the  other,  i.e.,  that  it  is  an 
interheniispherical  coniniissure. 

D.  J.  Hamilton,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  an  interdieinispheric  commissure,  but 
is  due  to  cortical  fibres  coming  from  the  cortex  cerebri  to  be  eoiinected  with  the  basal  ganglia  of 

Section  of  the  corpus  callosum  in  dogs,  however,  produces  no  obvious  disturbance  (n.  Korumji). 
In  man  a case  was  described  by  Erb  in  which  it  was  almost  completely  cl^estroyed  yet  there 
was  no  marked  disturbance  of  motion,  co-ordination,  sensibility,  the  reflexes,  intelligence, 
spieech,  or  any  marked  impairment  of  the  intelligence.  The  posterior  part  of  the  anterior 
commissure  serves  to  connect  the  two  gyri  liiigiiales  \Fopoff). 


[379.  BASAL  GANGLIA— MID  BRAIN.— By  the  term  “basal  ganglia”  is 

meant  the  masses  of  grey  matter  constituting  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic 
thalamus  lying  on  the  crus  cerebri  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Although  they 
are  grouped  together,  they  are  ^uite  different  in  their  origin,  connections,  and 
functions.  The  corpus  striatum  is  dei^eloped  in  the  v'all  of  the  cerebral  a esicle, 
and  comes  to  form  the  lateral  Avail  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  _ It  has  feAV  direct 
connections  AA'ith  the  Cortex.  The  optic  thalamus  is  deA'^eloped  in  the  AA^all  of  the 
third  ventricle,  Avhich  it  bounds  laterally.  It  has  connections  Avith  almost  every 
part  of  the  cortex  cerebri  above,  and  Avith  the  tegmentum  of  the  crus  cerebri. 
It  is  thus  intercalated  in  the  course  of  afferent  impulses  passing  to  the  cortex 
through  the  tegmentum.] 

[The  corpus  striatum  consists  of  tAvo  parts,  an  intra-ventricular  portion  projecting 
into  the  lateral  ventricle,  the  caudate  nucleus,  and  an  extra-ventricular  portion,  the 
lenticular  nucleus.  BetAveen  the  head  of  the  caudate  nucleus  internally  and  the 
lenticular  nucleus  externally,  lies  the  anterior  diA'ision  or  anterior  limb  of  the  internal 
capsule.  The  fibres  AAdiich  pass  betAveen  these  ganglia  do  not  seem  to  form  con- 
nectiojis  Avith  them.  The  expanded  head  of  the  caudate  nucleiis  is  in  front,  and 
lies  inside  and  aroAind  the  front,  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  Avith  AAdiich  and  the 
anterior  perforated  space  it  is  continuous ; it  SAveeps  baclcAAvards  into  a tailed 
extremity,  Avhich  nearly  .surrounds  the  lenticular  nucleus  like  a loop.  The 
lenticular  nucleus  is  biconvex  in  a horizontal  section,  but  triangular  and  sub- 
divided into  three  divisions  Avhen  seen  in  a A^ertical  section  (fig.  627).  The  older 
observations  on  the  corpora  striata  in  man  may  be  dismissed,  as  a distinction  Avas 
not  draAvn  lietAveen  injury  to  its  two  parts  on  the  one  hand  and  the  internal 
cajisule  on  the  other.] 

[The  caudate  nucleus  and  lenticular  nucleus  in  their  dcA'^elopment  are  co- 
ordinate Avith  the  development  of  the  cortex  cerebri.  Electrical  stimulation  of 
these  ganglia  causes  general  muscular  contractions  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  body, 
which  are  due  to  simultaneous  stimulation  of  the  neighbouring  cortico-muscular 
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paths.  The  same  result  is  ol)taiiied  as  if  all  the  motor  cortical  centres  were  stimu- 
lated simultaneously,  lleovor  and  Horsley  regard  the  hasal  ganglia  as  inexcitahle, 
at  least  they  failed  to  get  the  slightest  movement  hy  exciting  the  sectional  surfaces 
of  cither  of  these  ganglia.] 

Cd  iky  did  not  observe  inovenients  on  sliinnlating  the  corpus  striatum  in  rabbits;  it  would 
.seem  that  in  these  animals  the  motor  paths  do  not  traverse  these  ganglia,  Imt  merely  pass  along- 
side of  them. 


[Lesions  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  or  of  the  caudate  nucleus  do  not  seem  to  give 
rise. to  any  permanent  symptoms,  provided  the  internal  capsule  he  not  injured.] 
Tlcstructiou  of  the  internal  capsule,  hoAvcver,  causes  paralysis  of  motion  of 
sensibilit_y,  or  both,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  according  to  the  part  of  it 
which  is  injured.  The  corpus  striatum  is  rpute  insensible  to  painful  stimulation 
(Longel). 


Pathological. — In  man,  a lesion,  not  too  small,  destroying  the  anterior  part  of  the  corpus 
striatum,  is  followed  by  permanent  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side,  provided  the  internal  capsule 
is  injured,  but  the  paralysis  gradually  disappears  if  the  lenticular  and  caudate  nucleus  only  arc 
affected  (compare  § 365).  Sometimes  there  is  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  in  consccpience  of 
vaso-motor  paralysis  (§  377)  if  the  posterior  |iart  is  injured  {Notlmacjcl)  ; redness  and  a slightly 
increased  temperature  of  the  paralysed  extremities,  at  least  for  a certain  time  ; swelling  or 
cedema  of  the  extremities  ; sweating  ; anomalies  of  the  pulse  detectable  by  the  sphygmograph  ; 
decubitus  acutus  on  the  paralysed  side  ; abnormalities  of  the  nails,  hair,  skin  ; acute  inflamma- 
tion of  joints,  especially  of  the  .shoiddei’.  Later,  contracture  or  permanent  contraction  of  the 
paralysed  muscles  takes  place  [Huguenin,  Charcot).  In  some  cases  there  is  cutaneous  anaisthesia, 
and  occasionally  enfeeblement  of  the  sense-organs  of  the  paralysed  side,  and  both  when  the 
posterior  third  or  sensory  crossway  of  the  posterior  section  of  the  internal  capsule  is  affected. 
Usually,  however,  hemijplcgict  and  hemianccslhesia  occur  together. 


[Optic  Thalamus.  — It  is  developed  in  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  of  the  third  ventricle, 
and  hence  forms  the  lateral  Avail  of  this  cavity.  It  is  a mass  of  grey  matter  lying 
obliquely  on  and  partly  embedded  in  the  crus.  Its  ventricular  surface  is  covered 
Avith  a thin  layer  of  grey  matter,  and  the  Avliole  thalamus  consists  of  grey  matter 
mixed  Avith  Avhite  matter.  The  nerve-cells  are  large  and  branched  and  frequently 
contain  pigment.  The  posterior  free  cushion-like  part  is  called  the  pidvinar,  Avhih- 
the  larger  anterior  part  contains  three  nuclei  knoAvn  as  the  inner  or  median 
nucleus,  the  lateral,  and  anterior  nucleus.  Under  the  thalamus  and  dorsal  to 
the  tegmentum  is  the  sub-thalamic  region  in  Avhich  the  tegmentum  ends.] 

[Connections  of  the  Optic  Thalamus. — This  body  is  said  to  receive  fibres  from 
all  parts  of  the  cortex,  Avhile  it  is  also  connected  Aviith  the  tegmental  system  and 
Avith  certain  fibres  of  the  optic  tract.] 

Functions  of  the  Optic  Thalamus.— Ferrier  did  not  observe  any  movements  on 
stimulating  the  optic  thalami  Avith  electricity.  As  the  pulvinar,  or  posterior 
extremity  of  the  optic  thalamus,  is  in  part  the  origin  of  the  optic  neiwe,  and  is 
also  connected  by  fibres  Avith  the  cortex  cerebri,  it  is  probably  related  to  the  sense 
of  sight.  Injury  to  its  posterior  third  in  man  results  in  disturbance  of  A'ision 
{Notlnagd).  Ferrier  surmises  that  the  sensory  fibres  pass  through  the  optic 
thalami  on  their  Avay  to  the  cortex,  so  that  Avhen  they  are  destroyed  insensibility 
of  the  opposite  half  of  the  body  is  produced.  Kemoval  of  the  optic  tlnalamus,  or 
destruction  of  the  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inspiratory  centre  in  the  Avail 
of  the  third  ventricle,  influences  the  co-ordinated  movements  in  the  rabbit 

{Cliristiani). 

We  know  very  little  cletiiiitely  as  to  the  functions  oMliese  organs.  After  injurj  to  one 


,'ith  or  without  atfections  ot  tlie  motor  areas,  nave  oeen  lucmunu.  “V  "■ 

cortical  areas  (rabbit)  is  followed  by  atrophy  of  certain  parts  of  the  thalamus  [v.  Momhou).  ^ 

Kelation  of  basal  gangUa  to  intenial  capsule.— The  corpus  striatum  consists 
of  an  intra-ventricular  part,  the  caudate  nucleus,  and  an  cxtra-ventricuIar  part— 
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„ , . . ,1,^  loforol  vpiitricle tlie  lenticular  nucleus.  Tlic 


CyritM  foriilcatns.  . 
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au  corpora 
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ad  medullani 
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ad  ponteni- 


Funiculus  gracilis. 


Fig.  626. 

Humnn  brain,  with  the  liemispliei'es  removed  by  a liovizontal  incision  on  tlie  right  side.  4, 
troclilear  ; 8,  acoustic  nerve  ; 6,  origin  oi'the  abducens  ; relative  position  of  the  pyramidal 
(motor)  fibres  of  the  eye,  head  (Hd.),  tongue  (Tg. ),  mouth  (Mth.),  shoulder  (Shh),  elbow 
(Elb.),  digits  of  hand  (Dig.),  abdomen  (Abd.),  hip,  knee  (Ku.),  digits  of  foot  (Dig.)  in  the 
posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  ; O.C.,  fibres  to  the  occipital  lobes  ; O.P.,  fibres 
to  optic  radiation  ; S,  sensory  fibres. 


inedullares.  [These  striae  medullares  are  inexcitahlc  to  electrical  stimuli.]  Of  the 
three  masses  of  grey  matter  into  which  the  ventricular  nucleus  is  split  up  by  the 
white  fibres  or  striae  medullares,  the  inner  and  central  ones  (fig.  627,  3,  2)  are 
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called  the  globus  pallidus  on  account  of  thciv  paler  colour,  while  the  outer  one 
(tig.  C27,  1)  is  called  the  putamen.] 

The  anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  sweejis  between  the  caudate  and  lenti- 
cular nucleus,  while  the  posterior  segment  lies  between  the  optic  thalamus  and 
the  lenticular  nucleus  (fig.  G2G).  External  to  the  first  division  of  the  lenticular 
nucleus  is  the  external  capsule  (tigs.  G2G,  G27),  whose  function  is  unknown. 
External  to  this  is  the  claustriun,  whose  function  is  also  iinknown.  It  is  evident 
that  hemorrhage  into  or  about  the  basal  ganglia  is  apt  to  involve  the  filu’cs  of  the 
internal  capsule.  [When  the  lenticulo-striate  artery,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  “ artery 
of  hemorrhage,”  ruptures  (fig.  GIG,  ciSL),  it  may  not  only  destroy  the  lenticular 
nucleus,  but  the  internal  capsule  will  be  compressed  ; and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  lenticulo-optic  artery — the  external  capsule  will  tend  to  force  the  blood 
inwards.  We  know  that  in  the  posterior  limb  of  the  capsule  the  volitional 
or  pyramidal  fibres  lie  in  the  following  order  from  before  backwards — those  for 
the  face  (and  tongue)  in  the  knee,  in  the  anterior  third  those  for  the  arm  and 
hand,  and  in  the  middle  third  for  the  leg,  and  perhaps  behind  these  those  for  the 
trunk  (fig.  G2G),  so  that  a very  small  lesion  in  this  region  will  affect  a large  number  of 
these  fibres,  converging  as  they  do  like  the  rays  of  a fan  from  the  motor  cortical 
areas  where  the  arrangement  of  these  centres  is  a supero-inferior  one  (fig.  G14),  to 
become  an  antero-posterior  one  in  the  knee  and  posterior  limb  of  the  internal 
capsule  (fig.  62G).  The  posterior  third  of  this  limb  is  sensory  and  is  the  “ sensory 
crossway.”  This,  however,  is  true  only  for  the  lowest  levels  of  the  cap.sule 
{Deevor  and  Horsley).^ 

[Horsley  points  out  that  hcemoiTliage  from  the  lenticulo-striate  artery  affects  in  order  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  arm,  leg,  and  trunk,  while  recovery  is  in  the  inverse  order.] 


[The  internal  capsule  is  composed  of  fibres  converging  through  the  corona 
radiata  and  coming  from  and  going  to  the  cortex  cerebri;  it  varies  in  its  shape  in 
different  parts  of  its  course.  It  contains  several  sets  of  fibres,  some  of  which  are 
sharply  marked  off  from  their  neighbours.] 

[The  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  the  internal  capsule  in  order  from  before  back, 
and  classified  according  to  the  region  of  the  cortex  with  which  they  are  connected, 

1.  PrEefrontal. 

2.  Pyramidal  or  fronto-parietal. 

3_  ‘ Temporal. 

4_  Occipito-temporal. 

5 Occipital. 


The  prsefrontal  fibres  occur  in  the  anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule ; they 
are  inexcitable  to  electrical  stimulation,  and  are  certainly  not  efferent  in  function. 
They  pass  to  the  mesial  side  of  the  crus,  and  also  to  the  sub-thalamic  region. 
They  degenerate  ivlieii  the  frontal  area  is  destroyed.  The  course  of  the  pyramidal 
fibres  has  been  stated  already.  The  temporal,  occipito-temporal  and  occipital 
fibres  are  inexcitable  and  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  general  and  special  senses 

(Beevov  and  IIorsley).~\  oi-o\  j? +1  i - 

[The  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract  arise  in  the  motor  areas  (§  oib)  ot  the  cortex, 

and  converge  to  form  that  part  of  the  internal  capsule  which  in  a horizontal  section, 
such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  G2G,  go  to  form  the  knee  and  the  anterior  two-thirds  of 
t e posterim  lim  of  the  capsule.  The  fibres  from  the  several  motor  areas  occupy 
definite  positions  in  the  capsule  (fig.  G2G),  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while  the 
arraimement  of  the  cortical  motor  areas  is  hardly  a vertical  one,  the  corresponc  ing 
UnJtehave  an  anterior  posterior  or  fore  and  aft  arrangement  in  the  internal  capsule, 
as  ^enra  l'orizontali^  Traced  from  the  capsule  they  run  into  the  pes 

and  occupy  its  central  and  larger  portion,  being  bounded  internally  by  a medial 
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FIBRES  OF  PYRAMIDAL  TRACT. 


pass  into  {he  pons,  ^ ^ poj^g  gome  of  the  fibres 

Avitli  the  deeper  ,p  nerve  nuclei,  i.e.,  with  the  nuclei  of  the  motor 

Smdar;;™  the  hbres  proceed  onwards  to  the  hulh  to  form 

its  anterior  pyramids.  The  prolongation  of  these  to  the  cord  is  given  m ^ 36  . 
iViis  it  is  Indent  that  there  is  a set  of  cranial  pyramidal  hbres  and  a spinal 


Nucleus 

cauclntus. 


Coi-pus 

callosum. 

Pillars  of 
the  forr.i.'t. 


Internal 

capsule. 

Optic 

thalamu.s. 

Soft  com- 
missure. 

Exteni.al 

capsule. 


“‘fkterior  01-  fronto-cortical  fitees.-Tho  ti-onW  convolutions  lying  anterior  to 

the  motor  areas  also  send  fibres  to  the  corona  radiata,  which  converge  and  entei 
: ZSm  Hmb  o?  tl.o  internal  capsule  (flg.  626).  Thence  they  enter  the  crus 
and  occupy  its  small  median  part.  They  can  he  traced  through  the  pons,  bing 
internal  to  the  pyramidal  fibres,  and  they  seem  to  end  in  the  pons,  ending  perlnaps 
in  the  grey  matter  of  the  pons.  Perhaps  they  are  connected  by  trfinsverse  fibres 

in  the  pons  with  the  cere- 
helium.  They  degenerate 
in  a downward  direction. 

These  hbres  are  cfilled  the 
fronto-pontine  or  fronto- 
cerebellar  fibres.] 

[Posterior  or  Temporo- 
occipito-cortical  fibres. — 

Fibres  pass  from  the  tem- 
poral and  occipital  regions 
to  the  internal  capsule,  and 
occupy  its  posterior  third  or 
thereby  behind  the  pyra- 
midal hbres ; they  pass  into 
the  pons  find  occupy  its 
outer  part  and  appear  to 
end  in  the  grey  matter  of 
the  pons.  These  three  tracts  ciau, strum, 
undergo  descending  degene- 
ration, and  their  trophic 
centres  are  the  cells  of  the 
cortex  cerebri.] 

[Some  hbres  arise  in  the 
nucleus  caudatus,  and  can 
he  traced  as  a descending 
tract  as  far  as  the  pons,  but 
lying  dorsal  to  the  previously  mentioned  tracts.] 

[Corona  radiata. — Although  the  internal  capsule  is  chiefly  made  up  of  fibres  that 
enter  the  crusta,  still  there  are  other  hbres  coining  from  the  cortex,  vvdiich  form 
]iart  of  the  corona  radiata,  but  which,  however,  do  not  enter  the  crusta.  Some 
fibres  coming  from  the  frontal  and  parietal  areas  of  the  brain  converge  to  the 
extreme  anterior  end  of  the  anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  in  front  of  the  fronto- 
jiontine  fibres,  and  appear  to  end  in  th®  optic  thalamus.  Passing  from  or  to  the 
occipital  and  temporal  regions,  hut  chiefly  the  former,  are  fibres  which  lie  at  the 
tip  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  are  for  the  most  part  the  fibres 
which  form  the  optic  radiation  of  Gratiolet.  They  enter  the  optic  thalamus.  But 
some  fibres  pass  to  the  optic  thalamus  without  entering  the  internal  capsule.  Thus 
the  optic  thalamus  has  wide  and  extensive  connections  with  the  cortex,  so  that 
other  parts  of  tln^  nervous  system  connection  with  the  thalamus  may  thus  indirectly 
be  brought  into  connection  with  the  cortex  cerebri.] 


Fig.  627. 

Froiitul  section  tlivoiigli  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere  in  front 
of  tlie  soft  commissure  (posterior  surface  of  the  section). 
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[Tlic  Cl ura  cerebri  (fig.  564,  P),  or  corobral  podimcles,  arc  two  thick  .strands  as 
they  emerge  above  the  pons,  and  as  they  arc  nmcli  largci'  tlian  the  iiyraniidal  tracts, 
they  must  receive  many  fibres  within  tlic  pons.  A transverse  section  (fig.  628) 
shows  that  on  them  posteriorly,  and  connecting  tliem,  iire  the  cor])ora  cpiadrigemina 
(C(^)).  Tlic  crus  proper  is  divided  by  the  substantia  nigra  (8bi)  into  a lower 
ventral  part,  the  crusta,  pes,  or  liasis,  and  an  ujiper  dorsal  ]iart,  or  tegmentum. 
The  crusta  is  composed  exclusively  of  a.scending  and  descending  nerve-fibres,  which 
can  be  traced  from  the  cerebrum  to  the  pons,  bulb,  and  spinal  cord,  fhit  the 
tegmentum,  in  addition  to  many  nerve-fibres,  contains  much  grey  matter  with  nerve- 
cells.  iNear  the  middle  of  the  tegmentum  is  the  “ red  nucleus  ” or  “ tegmental 
nucleus”  (RJ\).  Outside  this  is  the  fillet  (F),  a well-defined  Tmndle  of  nerve-fibres 
running  upwards  from  the  pons.  vVbove  the  nucleus,  near  the  middle  line,  is  the 
“posterior  longitudinal  bundle  ” (p.  1.  b.),  Avhich  is  triangular  in  section.  Above 
the  tegmentum  lie  many  nerve-cells,  the  origin  of  the  third  nerve  (III),  and  arranged 
around  the  iter  is  much  grey  matter.  The  tegmentum  itself  ends  partly  in  the  optic 
thalamus,  and  partly  in  the  sub-thalamic  region,  be.,  ventral  to  the  optic  thalamus.] 

[The  fillet  arises  in  the  inter-olivary  layer  of  the  bulb  from  fibres  derived  fronr 
the  supra-pyramidal  or  sensory  decussation ; the  fibres  come  from  the  clava  and 
caudate  nuclei  of  the  opposite  side  (p.  804).  As  it  runs  upwards,  it  joins  the  teg- 
mentum, and  receives  accessions  of  fibres  in  its  course  from  the  grey  matter  of  the 
pons.  Some  of  its  fibres — lateral — appear  to  end  in  the  posterior  corpiTS  quadrige- 
minum,  and  others  in  the  Avhite  matter  below  the  anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum ; 
the  median  fibres  pass  onwards,  some  to  end  in  the  sub-thalamic  region,  others  in 
the  optic  thalamus,  and  others  again  appear  to  be  continued  on  to  the  cortex.] 

[The  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  appears  to  be  a continuation  upwards  of 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  ground-bundle  of  the  anterior  column  of  the 
cord  ; it  runs  dorsal  to  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  bulb.  It  perhaps  gives  origin 
to  part  of  the  nuclei  for  the  nerves  of  the  eyeball.] 

The  pes  or  crusta  of  the  cerebral  peduncle  when  traced  onwards  gradually  rises 
more  dorsally,  and  spreads  out  like  a hollow  case,  with  the  convexity  looking  out- 
wards, forming  between  the  optic  thalamus  and  caudate  nucleus  internally  and  the 
lenticular  nucleus  externally  the  internal  capsule.  The  internal  capsule  necessarily 
varies  in  its  shape  according  as  it  is  viewed  in  a vertical  transverse  (fig.  627)  or 
sagittal  or  horizontal  section  of  the  brain  (fig.  626),  the  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule 
diverge  from  each  other,  forming  part  of  the  corona  radiata,  which  radiates  to  all 
parts  of  the  cortex  cerebri.] 

Injury  to  one  cerebral  peduncle  causes,  in  the  first  place,  violent  pain  and  spasm 
of  tiie  opposite  side,'  while  the  blood-vessels  on  that  side  contract,  and  the 
salivary  glands  secrete.  These  phenomena  of  irritation  are  followed  by  paralytic 
.symptoms  of  the  opposite  side,  viz.,  aiicesthesia  (^  365)  and  paresis,  or  incomplete 
voluntary  control  over  the  muscles,  as  well  as  paraly.sis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 
In  affections  of  the  cerebral  peduncle  in  man,  we  must  remember  the  relation  of 
the  oculo-motorius  to  it,  as  the  latter  is  often  paralysed  on  the  same  side  [while 
the  extremities,  tongue,  and  half  the  face  are  paralysed  on  the  opposite  side  from 
the  lesion]. 


The  middle  third  of  the  cnista  of  the  cerebr.al  peduncle  (fig.  502)  includes  the  direct  pyramidal 
tracts  (^5  365  378).  The  fibres  of  the  inner  third  connect  the  frontal  lobes  with  the  cerebellum 
throuoh'^the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles.  In  the  outer  third  are  fibres  which  connect  the 
pons  with  the  temporal  and  occipital  cerebral  lobes  {Fkclisig).  The  fibres  which  pa.ss  from 
the  tegmentum  into  the  corona  radiata  conduct  sensory  impulses  {Flcchsuj). 


[The  pons  Varolii  contains  ascending  and  descending  fibres,  as  well  as  transverse 
ones,  and,  in  addition,  the  continuation  upwards  of  grey  matter  from  the  medulla, 
special  ma.sscs  of  grey  matter,  and  the  nuclei  of  certain  craimal  nerves,  its  ap- 
pearance in  section  necessarily  varies  with  the  region  where  the  section  is  made. 
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Fi"  629  is  a transverse  section  tlirongli  part  of  the  scventli  nerve.  The  lower 
pa?t  shows  tlie  superficial  (s.t.f.)  and  deep  (d.t.f.)  transverse  fibres,  with  the 
pyramidal  fibres  (I’y)  between  them.]  _ , 

" Stimulation  or  section  of  the  pons  causes  pain  and  spasms  ; after  the  section, 


p.t.If.fIp.t. 


Fh.  629. 


Ficf, 


Fig.  630. 


629;  Ti'anverse  section  of  the  pons  tliroagh  part  of  the  seventli  nerve,  x 2.  F.R  for- 

niatio  reticularis;  VII,  seventh  nerve  ; Va,  ascending  root,  and  Vni.  motor  root  of  the 

,,  I,  u r,7®  ’ .F-  superior  longitudinal  bundle  ; Py,  pyra- 

niidal  filnes  , R,  icstiforin  body  ; M.P.,  middle  peduncles  of  ecrebeilum  ; d.t.f.  and  s t f 
deep  and  transverse  superficial  hbres  of  the  pons  (after  ]Fernickc).  Fig.  630.— Scheiiie  of 

?i0^mprl,u'ln^  ^ ^’Pyanudal  tracts  ; F,  facial  fibres;  u,  upper,  1,  lower  lesion  ; 

JMO,  medulla  oblongata  , D1 , decussation  of  pyramids. 


[Corpora  qnadrigemina.-Tho  anterior  bracliiiun  .arises  from  tiio  groy  matter  of 

emlh'”*’"'’’]  ’l'“l  '’fV  >'°"'>"'’nr(ls  ami  fonvards  to  join  the  external  corpus  eeni- 
culatinn  and  lielp  to  form  the  optic  tract,  but  some  of  its  deeper  fibres  pasfio- 
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wards  the  tlialaimis,  and  from  it  to  the  corona  radiata,  an.l  so  on  to  tlie  cerebral 
cortex,  lire  posterior  bracliiuin  passes  to  the  inteiaial  geniculate  body,  wliencc 
it  IS  continued  on  to  the  tegnientuin.] 

Destruction  of  the  corpora  quadrigeinina.-9?i  one  side  in  inamnials  (or  their 
lomologues,  the  optic  lobes  in  birds,  amphibians,  and  fishes)  causes  actual  Uind- 

■ ^ ^ opposite  side,  according  to  the  relation  of 

the  h ires  crossing  at  the  optic  chiasma  (§  344).  Total  destruction  causes  blindness 
of  both  eyes.  At  tlie  same  time  the  reflex  contraction  of  the  pupil,  due  to  stiniu- 
Jation  of  the  retina  with  light,  no  longer  takes  place  {Flourens),  where  the  oiitic 
is  the  atterent  and  the  oculoniotorius  the  eflerent  nerve  (§  345).  If  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  alone  be  removed,  the  pupil  still  contracts  to  light,  as  well  as  after 
mechanical  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve  {II.  Maijo).  Destruction  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  interferes  with  the  complete  harmony  of  the  motor  acts  ; disturbance 
of  equilibiium  and  inco-ordination  of  movements  occur  (6'oTes).  In  frogs,  Goltz 
observed  not  only  awkward,  clumsy  movements,  but  at  the  same  time  the  animals 
have  to  a large  extent  lost  the  power  of  completely  balancing  the  body  (p.  844).  A 
similar  result  was  observed  in  pigeons  {MKendriclc)  and  rabbits  {Ferrier).  Extir- 
pation of  the  eyeball  is  followed  liy  atrophy  of  the  opposite  anterior  corpus  quadri- 
geminiim  (Giidden). 


According  to  Becliterew,  the  fibres  of  one  optic  tract  jiass  through  the  anterior  hraehiinn  (fig. 
626)  into  the  anterior  pair  (nates)  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  ; while  those  fibres  which  cross 
m the  chiasma  (fig.  514)  pass  into  the  posterior  pair  (testes).  According  to  this  arrangement 
we  have  partial  l)lindiiess,  according  as  one  or  other  pair  of  these  bodies  is  destroyed. 

[In  man,  very  little  is  known  regarding  the  elfects  of  disease  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
interference  with  the  ocular  muscles  being  the  most  marked  symptom  ; hut  the  inco-ordination 
of  movement  rvliieh  has  been  observed  may  be  due  to  pressure  upon  the  superior  cerebellar 
peduncle,  while  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  defects  of  vision  are  directly  due  to  lesions  of 
tliese  bodies.] 

Stimulation  of  the  Corpora  Quadrigemina. —The  corpora  quadrigemina  react  to  electrical, 
chemical,  and  mechanical  stimuli.  The  results  of  stimulation  are  very  variously  stated. 
According  to  some  observers,  there  is  dilatation  of  the  pupil  on  the  same  side ; according  to 
Ferrier,  it  may  be  the  pupil  on  the  opposite  or  on  the  same  side.  The  stimulation  may  be 
conducted  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  to  the  origin  of  the 
sympathetic,  for,  after  section  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck,  dilatation  of  the  pupil  no 
longer  takes  plaqe.  According  to  Knoll,  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  observed  by  the  older 
experimenters  occurs  only  when  the  adjoining  optic  tract  is  stimulated.  Stimulation  of  the 
right  anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum  causes  deviation  of  both  eyes  to  the  left  (and  conversely); 
on  continuing  the  stimulation,  the  head  is  turned  to  this  side.  On  dividing  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina by  a vertical  median  incision,  stimulation  of  one  side  causes  the  result  to  take  place 
only  on  one  side  {Adamilk).  Ferrier  observed  signs  of  pain  on  stimulating  these  organs  in 
mammals.  Carville  and  Duret  conclude  from  their  experiments  that  these  organs  are  centres 
for  the  extensor  movements  of  the  trunk.  Ferrier  found,  on  stimulating  one  optic  lobe  in  a 
pigeon,  dilatation  of  the  opposite  pupil,  turning  of  the  head  towards  the  other  side  and  back- 
wards, movement  of  the  opposite  wing  and  leg  ; strong  stimulation  caused  flapping  movements 
of  both  wings.  Dauilewsky,  Ferrier,  and  Lauder  Brunton  observed  a rise  of  the  blood-pressure 
and  slowing  of  the  heart-beat,  together  with  deeper  inspiration  and  expiration. 

Bechterew  ascribes  all  the  phenomena,  except  those  of  vision  itself,  which  accompany  injury 
or  stimulation  of  these  bodies,  to  affections  of  deeper-seated  ])arts.  He  asserts  that  the  corpora 
epadrigemina  contain  neither  the  centre  for  the  movements  of  the  pupils  nor  that  for  the 
combined  movements  of  the  eyeballs  ; not  even  the  centre  for  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of 
the  body.  Stimulation  of  these  bodies  causes  the  animals  to  perform  marked  movements. 
Reflex  phenomena,  nystagmus,  forced  movements,  and  umsteadiness  of  the  gait  only  occur, 
however,  when  the  deeper  parts  are  injured. 

Pathological. — Lesions  of  the  anterior  pair  in  man,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  lesion, 
cause  disturbance  of  vision,  failure  of  the  pupil  to  contract  to  light,  and  even  blindness  ; there 
may  be  paralj'sis  of  the  oculomotorii  on  both  sides.  Disease  of  the  posterior  pair  may  be 
associated  with  disturbances  of  co-ordination  [Notlmagel). 


Forced  Movements. — It  is  evident  from  Avliat  has  been  said  regarding  the 
importance  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  for  the  harmonious  execution  of  movements, 
that  unilateral  injury  of  such  parts  as  are  connected  witli  them  by  conducting 
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channels  must  give  rise  to  peculiar  unilateral  disturbance  of  the  equilibriuin, 
eausiin--  variations  from  the  symmetrical  movements  of  both  sides  of  the  body. 
These  niovements  are  called movements.  To  this  class  belong  the  “ mouve- 
meiits  de  manage,”  where  the  animal,  instead  of  moving  in  a straight  line,  runs 
round  in  a circle  ; index  movements,  where  the  anterior  ])artof  the  body  is  moved 
round  the  posterior  part,  which  remains  in  its  place,  just  like  the  movements  of  an 
inde.K  round  its  axis  ; and  rolling  niovements,  when  the  animal  rolls  on  its  long 
axis.  All  these  forms  of  movement  may  pass  into  each  other,  and  they  are,  in  fact, 
merely  dill'erent  varieties  of  the  same  kind  of  movement.  The  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  whose  injury  produces  these  movements  are  the  corpus  striatum,  optic 
thalamus,  cerebrai  peduncle,  pons,  middle  cerebellar  peduncles,  and  certain  parts  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.  Eulenburg  observed  index  niovements  in  the  rabbit,  after 
injury  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  Eechtereiv  observed  the  same  in  dogs. 
Forced  movements,  together  ivitli  nystagmus  and  rotation  of  the  eyeballs,  are 
caused  by  injury  to  the  olives  (^Bechteveic) . The  statements  of  observers  vary  as  to 
the  direction  and  kind  of  movement  produced  by  injuring  individual  parts.  The 
following  observations  have  been  made : — Section  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  pons, 
and  of  the  crura  cerebelli  causes  index,  or,  it  may  be,  rolling  movements  towards 
the  other  side  ; section  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  same  regions  causes  rolling  move- 
ments towards  the  same  side,  ivhile  the  same  result  is  caused  by  a deeper  puncture 
into  the  tuberculum  acusticum,  or  into  the  restiform  body.  Section  of  one  cerebral 
peduncle  causes  mouvenients  de  manege,  while  the  body  is  curved  with  the  con- 
vexitj^  towards  the  same  side.  The  nearer  to  the  pons  the  section  is  made  the 
smaller  is  the  circle  described  ; ultimately  index  movements  occur.  Injury  to  one 
optic  thalamus  produces  results  similar  to  puncture  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cerebral  peduncle,  because  the  latter  is  injured  along  with  it  at  the  same  time. 
Injury  to  the  anterior  part  of  one  ojjtic  thalamus  causes  the  opposite  kind  of 
forced  movement,  viz.,  with  the  concavity  of  the  body  towards  the  injured  side. 
Injury  to  the  spinal  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  followed  by  bending  of  the 
head  and  vertebral  column,  with  the  convexity  towards  the  injured  side,  along 
with  movements  in  a circle.  When  the  anterior  end  of  the  calamus  and  the  part 
above  it  are  injured,  the  niovements  are  toAvards  the  sound  side. 

Strabismus  and  Nystagmus. — Amongst  the  forced  movements  may  be  reckoned 
deviation  of  the  eyeballs,  strabismus  or  squinting,  and  iiiAmluntary  oscillation  of  the 
e3’’eball.s,  constituting  nystagmus.  The  latter  condition  occurs  after  superficial 
lesions  of  the  restiform  body,  as  Avell  as  of  the  floor  of  the  4th  A^entriele.  A 
unilateral,  deep,  transverse  injury,  from  the  apex  of  the  calamus  upAvards  as  far  as 
the  tuberculum  acusticum,  causes  the  eye  of  the  same  side  to  squint  doAviiAvards 
and  foi’Avards,  that  of  the  other  side  backAvards  and  upAvards.  Section  of  both  sides 
causes  this  condition  to  disappear  (ScJmalin).  Hence,  Eckhard  assumes  that  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  the  seat  of  an  apjiaratus  controlling  the  movements  of  the 
eyes  {Echhard),  Avhich  can  be  excited  by  sudden  anaemia,  e.y.,  ligature  of  the 
cephalic  arteries  in  a rabbit. 

In  patliological  degen enatioii  of  tlie  olivary  body  of  the  medulla  oblongata  iu  man,  Meschede 
ob.served  intense  rotatory  movements  toAvards  the  same  side. 

Theory.  -In  order  to  exi)laiii  the  occurrence  of  forced  movements,  it  is  suggested  that  there 
IS  unilateral  incomplete  paralysis  (Z/ft/irwg'ac),  so  that  the  animal  in  its  efforts  to  moA'-e  oiiAvards 
leaves  the  paralytic  side  slightly  behind  the  other,  and  hence  there  is  a A'ariation  from  the 
symmetry  ot  the  mov'enients.  Riwn-Sequard  regards  the  matter  in  exactly  an  opposite  light 
viz.,  as  due  to  stimulatioii  from  injury,  causing  an  excessive  activity  of  one-half  of  the  body! 

en  e asciibc.s  the  movements  to  vertigo,  or  a feeling  of  giddiness  caused  by  the  injul■A^  In  all 
operations  on  the  central  nervous  .system,  where  the  equilibrium  is  deeply  affectiki,  there  is  a 
comsidenable  increase  111  the  number  and  dejitli  of  the  respirations  (Landois). 

Specially  intere.sting  is  the  cerebral  unilateral  decubitus  acutus  or  bed-sore,  described  1>a^ 
Uiarcot,  Avhich  always  occurs  011  the  paralysed  side  of  the  body,  i.e.,  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  cerebral  injury.  It  begins  on  the  second  or  third  day,  rapidly  causes  enormous  destruc- 
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Thl  s[ougluiis  ol  the  tissues  on  the  back  and  lower  extremities,  ami  death  soon  takes  place 

and  J usually  begins  in  the  middle  line  of  the  buttocks' 

and  extends  symmetrically  on  both  sides,  lii  cases  of  unilateral  injury  to  the  siiinal  cord,  the 

decubitus  occurs  on  the  correspouding 
side  of  the  sacral  region  (p.  715). 

[The  Pineal  Gland  or  epiphysis  cere- 
bri lies  on  the  back  of,  and  is  connected 
with,  the  third  ventricle  (fig.  631,  Z). 
It  projects  backwards  between  the  cor- 
])ora  quadrigemina.  It  is  originally 
developed  as  a hollow  outgrowth  from 
that  part  of  the  embryonic  brain  which 
becomes  the  third  ventricle.  The  hollow 
centre  usually  disappears,  while  the 
distal  ])ortion  becomes  enlarged  and  is 
often  lobulated.  Its  distal  portion  may 
terminate  outside  the  skull ; and  in 
some  animals  there  is  developed  in  the 
median  line  of  the  skull  an  eye — pineal 
eye — arranged  on  the  invertebrate  plan, 
as  in  Angiiis,  Hatteria,  &c.  {De  Graaf, 
Sjoencer)  (§  405).] 


Aq, 

ante- 

Col, 

FM, 


[ihe  pituitary  body  or  hypophysis 
cerebri  consists  of  two  lobes,  different 
in  origin  and  structure  (fig.  631,  H). 
The  posterior  lobe  is  developed  as  a 
hollow  outgrowth  from  the  part  of  the 
embryonic  brain  connected  with  the 
third  ventricle.  It  loses  its  cavity  and 
its  nervous  tissue ; is  permeated  by  con- 
nective-tissue and  blood-vessels  ; and 
is  connected  with  the  floor  of  the  third 
ventricle  by  the  infundibulum.  The 
anterior  lobe  is  developed  as  a tubular 
invagination  of  the  stomodfeum,  i.c., 
from  the  ectoderm  of  the  buccal  cavity  ; 
but  it  soon  loses  its  connection  with  this  cavity  as  the  upper  end  enlarges,  and  the  stalk 
atrophies.  In  mammalia,  the  upper  expanded  end  unites  with  the  anterior  lobe  to  form  the 
pituitary  body.  For  the  effects  of  its  removal,  see  § 103,  V.] 

Increase  of  surface  is  obtained  in  the  cerebellum  by  means  of  a number  of  leaf-like  folds,  each 
of  which  has  a number  of  secondary  leaflets  or  folds. 


Fig.  631. 

Longitudinal  section  of  an  adult  human  brain. 
a([ueduct  of  Sylvius  ; B,  corpus  callosum;  Ca, 
rior  commissure ; Cm,  middle  commissure  ; 
lamina  terminalis  ; Cp,  posterior  commissure  ; 
foramen  of  Munro  ; G,  fornix;  H,  pituitary  body; 
HH,  cerebellum  ; MH,  corpora  quadrigemina  ; NH, 
medulla  oblongata;  P,  pons  Varolii;  It,  siiiual  cord; 
Sp,  septum  lucidum  ; I,  infundibulum  ; Teh,  tela 
choroidea  ; To,  optic  thalamus  ; VH,  cerebrum  ; Z, 
pineal  gland  ; I,  olfactory  lobe  and  nerve  ; II,  optic 
nerve. 


380.  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CEREBELLUM. —[Structure. —On  examin- 
ing a vertical  section  of  a cerebellar  leaflet,  we  observe  the  following  microscopic  appearances  ; 
— Externally  is  the  pia  mater  with  its  blood-vessels  (fig.  632,  a),  which  penetrate  into  the 
grey  matter  which  forms  a thin  continuous  layer  on  the  surface  ; within  is  the  medulla  or 
central  white  matter,  composed  of  white  nerve-fibres.  The  grey  matter  consists  of  b,  a broad 
outer  or  molecular  layer  (400  thick),  largely  composed  of  branched  fibrils;  and  internal  to 
it  is  d,  the  “granular,”  or  nuclear,  or  rust-coloured  layer.  On  the  boundary  line  between 
these  two  is  the  layer  of  Purkinje's  cells,  c.  The  cells  of  Purkinje  form  a single  layer  of  large 
multipolar  flask-shaped  nerve-cells  (40  p.  by  30  ,«,),  which  have  been  compared  to  the  branched 
antlers  of  a stag  (fig.  633).  From  their  outer  surface  is  given  off  a process  which  rapidly 
divides,  and  gives  rise  to  a large  number  of  smaller  processes  running  outwards  in  the  outer 
grey  layer.  These  processes  branch  to  form  fibrils,  and  the  latter  form  part  of  the  ground- 
plexus  of  fibrils  in  this  layer.  An  unbranched  a.xial  cylinder  process  is  sent  inwards  to  the 
granular  layer,  which  it  traverses  obliquely  and  becomes  continuous  with  a nerve-fibre  in  the 
central  white  matter — every  cell  of  Purkinje  being  continuous  with  a straight  unbrauched 
medullated  nerve-fibre.  The  imbranched  nerve-fibres  run  straight  from  the  medulla  through 
the  granular  layer,  forming  no  connection  with  its  granules.  A second  set  of  branched  or 
anastomosing,  often  varicose,  nerve-fibres,  finer  than  the  foregoing,  pass  from  the  medulla  into  the 
granular  layer,  where  they  form  a network  of  fibrils  which  is  continued  into  the  molecular  layer. 
This  shows  that  the  grey  superficial  matter  of  the  cerebellum  is  connected  with  the  central  white 
matter  by  two  sets  of  nerve-fibres.  The  granular  or  nuclear  layer  is  composed  of  closely 
packed  granules  of  two  kinds  ; one  is  stained  by  hajiuatoxyliu,  and  the  other  with  eosin 
{Denissenko).  The  Inematoxylin  stained  cells  are  most  numerous  ; they  consist  of  a nucleus 
surrounded  by  protoplasm,  and  are  what  were  formerly  called  granules.  The  eosin-stained  cells, 
which  are  also  stained  by  nigrosin  {Beevor),  are  interposed  in  the  course  of  medullated  nerve- 
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II  „ii.  1 liv  Bucvor.  have  proce.s.se.s,  and  I'onn  a net- 

fibres.  Tlie  hcematoxylm  cell.s,  , c.x\euds  into  the  molecular  layer.  This  net- 
work throughout  the  granular  layei,  nluci  „,•  nerve-fibres,  and  it  Ibrins 

work  is  layer  consists  of  a ground  sub-stance.  com- 

a capsule  for  the  cells  of  1 ‘'’.''“'J®' , p 1 mi,  geem  to  be  of  tlie  nature  ot  neuroglia, 

posed  of  a sjiongy  network  ot  hue  are  cut  across  they  give  the  layer  its  molecular 

iml  others  are  nerve-libnls.  AVhen  these  ^Some  authors  describe  it 

as  containing  a homogeneous_ substance,  part  ot 

which  is  more  condensed  to  16rm  a linntans  ex- 
terna on  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  while  on 
the  boundary  line  next  the  granular  layer  the 
brancliesortlieglia-cells  form  a limitctns interna, 
and  between  the  two  stretches  the  neuro-keiatm 
network.  Some  small  varicose  _ nerve-fibres 
exist  in  this  layer  continuous  with  tho.se  in 
the  granular  layer.  The  branched  process  ot 
the  cells  of  Purldnje  is  fibrillated,  and  the 
finer  processes  are  coraiiosed  also  of  fibrils, 
which  are  gradually  distributed  until  they 
become  isolated.  It  is  suggested  by  Beevor 
that  these  fibrils  bend  at  a right  angle  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  rearrange 
themselves  as  fibres  surrounded  by  a medul- 
lated  sheath,  and  that  these  fibres  run  inwards 
through  the  molecular  and  granular  layers 
the  branched  fibres— to  the  medulla.] 


■as 




.^g>®  >s  -g>.—  e — trr  J®- ' — ' — - 


Fig.  632.  Fig.  633. 

Fig.  632. — Vertical  section  of  the  cerebellum,  a,  pia  mater  ; h,  external  layer  ; c,  layer  of 
Purkinje’s  cells  ; cl,  inner  layer  ; c,  medullary  white  matter.  Fig.  633. — Purkinje’s  cell, 
sublimate  preparation,  x 120. 


[Kesults  by  Golgi’s  Method. — It  has  been  shorvn  by  Golgi,  Ramon  y Cayal  and 
Kolliker  that  the  nuclear  layer  contains  a very  large  number  of  multipolar  nerve- 
cells,  some  small  and  others  large.  From  the  smaller  nerve-cells  an  axis-cylinder 
process  proceeds  vertically  into  the  molecular  layer  where  it  divides  into  two 
horizontal  and  longitudinal  unbranched  fine  fibres  whose  terminations  are  unknown. 
The  larger  cells  occur  more  seldom,  and  their  numerous  branched  protoplasmic 
processes  penetrate  deep  into  the  molecular  and  central  white  matter. 

In  the  molecular  layer  also  are  branched  nerve-cells ; the  innermost  ones  have 
been'called  “basket  cells.”  They  have  numerous  long  protoplasmic  processes,  the 
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rapidly  split  up  and  form 
l\irkinje’s  cells.] 

Purkinjes  cells  give  off  an  extraordinary  number  of  protoplasmic  in-ocesses 
V’liich  pass  quite  to  the  surface  of  the  molecular  layer,  hut  these  processes  never 
anastomose  amongst  themselves  and  they  all  lie  in  one  plane,  viz.,  in  the  traiLsverse 
direction  of  the  leaflet,  so  that  the  cell  appears  as  in  fig.  633 
Avhen  the  plane  of  ramification  is  directed  to  one,  hut  if  looked 
at  on  edge,  they  present  the  appearance  seen  in  fig.  634.  The 
processes  end  free.  The  axis-cylinder  process  gives  off  some 
lateral  branches,  some  of  Avhich  run  backwards  into  the  mole- 
cular layer.  Numerous  fine  medullated  branched  nerve-fibres 
exist  in  the  molecular  layer,  and  they  form  a dense  network 
in  the  granular  layer  under  Purkinje’s  cells.  Some  of  the 
nerve-fibres  in  the  central  white  matter  divide  before  they 
enter  the  grey  matter.] 

Function  of  the  Cerebellum.— Injuries  of  the  cerebellum 
cause  disturbances  in  the  harmony  of  the  movements  of  the 
body.  ]\Iost  probably  the  cerebellum  is  a great  and  important 
central  organ  for  the  finer  co-ordination  and  integration  of 
movements.  Tlie  fact  that  it  is  connected  with  all  the  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  with  all  the  central  ganglionic  masses 
renders  this  very  probable.  The  direct  cerebellar  tracts  from 
the  lateral  column  of  the  cord  conduct  sensory  impressions  to 
the  cerebellum,  and  thus  indicate  the  posture  of  the  trunk. 
The  cerebellum  may  affect  the  motor  nerves  of  the  cord 
through  fibres  which  pass  downward  in  the  lateral  columns 
of  the  cord  from  the  restiform  bodies  (Flec/isir/).  Injury  of 
the  cerebellum  neither  produces  disturbance  of  the  psychical 
activities,  nor  does  it  interfere  with  the  will  or  consciousness. 
Injuries  to  the  cerebellum  itself  do  not  give  rise  to  pain. 


Fig.  634. 


Piukinje’s  cell  seen 
from  the  side,  the 
section  being  made 
vertical  to  the  sur- 
face and  parallel 
with  the  long  a.vis 
of  a convolution. 

According  to  Schiff,  the  cerebellum  does  not  actually  regulate  the  co- 
ordination of  movements.  According  to  him,  there  is  a mechanism  on  both  sides  of  the  middle 
line,  which  increases  all  the  complicated  muscular  movements — not  only  those  for  powerful 
contractions,  but  also  the  peculiar  fine  movements  which  fix  the  limbs  and  joints.  Luciani 
asserts  that  destruction  of  the  cerebellum  produces  a condition  of  incomplete  tonus,  there  being 
a want  of  energj’^  to  control  the  voluntary  muscles.  Each  half  of  the  organ  acts  on  both  halves 
of  the  body. 


Injury  or  Kemoval  of  CerebeUuni. — Tire  immediate  results  produced  by  injury 
to  or  removal  of  the  cerebellum  have  been  admirably  described  by  Flourens 
(fig.  635).  On  removing  the  most  superficial  layers  in  a pigeon,  the  animal  merely 
showed  signs  of  weakness  and  interference  with  the  uniformity  of  its  movements. 
On  removing  more  of  the  cerebellum,  the  animal  became  greatly  excited,  and 
made  violent  irregular  movements,  which  did  not  partake  of  the  character  of 
convulsions.  The  sensorium  Avas  unaffected,  Avhile  Ausion  and  hearing  Avere  intact. 
Co-ordinated  movements,  such  as  Avalking,  flying,  springing,  and  turning,  could  be 
executed  bnt  imperfectly.  After  removal  of  the  deepest  layers,  the  power  of 
executing  the  above-named  movements  Avas  completely  abolished.  On  placing  the 
pigeon  on  its  back,  it  could  not  get  on  its  legs  ; at  the  same  time  it  made  continually 
the  greatest  exertions  in  its  movements,  but  these  Avere  alAvays  inco-ordinated,  and 
therefore  AAuthout  any  satisfactory  result.  The  Avill,  intelligence,  and  perception 
remained  intact ; the  animal  could  see  and  hear,  and  sought  to  avoid  obstacles  placed 
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iret  Oil  its  legs,  and 
lourens  concluded 


i„  iU  wav.  It  }!.-uUiaIly  oxliauatea  itself  in  freitlcss  ollbi-Us  to  Rel 
ultimately  rcmainea  in  its  f ^ to  c inating  voluntas 


cular  sense.  . ,,  , , , 

[Extirpation  in  Maminals.-Tlie  dangers  ‘'^“ending  tins 

animals  survive.  Luciani,  however,  by  using  an  is  p ‘ . cm,„  ijitch)  being  restored  to 

operate  so  that  complete  cicatrisation  was  obtained,  the  anin  al  i,i  ^11 

operation  until  complete  recoveiy,  the  symp 
toms  are  those  of  injury  and  irritation  ot  Uie 
divided  peduncles,  along  with  those  resulting 
from  the  removal  of  tlie  organ.  They  are 
clonic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  fore 
limb,  neck,  and  back,  passing  into  tonic  con- 
tractions when  the  animal  attempts  to  move, 
and  also  weakness  of  the  hind  legs,  so  that 
all  the  normal  voluntary  movements  are  in- 
terfered with,  i.c.,  inco-oi'dinated,  although 
these  symptoms  may  be  explained  by  the 
injury  to  adjoining  parts.  There  was  no 
sensory  disturbance  or  loss  ol  the  muscular 
sense,  although  closing  the  eyes  rendered 
standing  impossible.  As  recovery  takes 
place,  these  symptoms  disappear,  and  the 
animal  enters  on  the  second  period,  where  the 
symptoms  depending  on  the  actual  loss  of  the 
organ  are  pronounced.  The  contracture  and 

iiseudo-paralytic  weakness  disappear,  while  ^ 

there  are  alterations  in  the  tone  of  the  individual  muscles,  producing  a sort  ol  cerebeUai 
ataxy.”  The  dog  could  swim  in  cpiite  a normal  manner,  its  power  of  eciuilibration  was  not 
interfered  ivitli,  but  acts  requiring  a greater  development  of  muscular  energy  could  not  be 
proiierly  executed.  This  period  lasted  four  to  five  months.  After  this  time  its  health  gave  way, 
there  was  otitis,  conjunctivitis,  articular  and  cutaneous  inHamrnations,  while  a peculiar  lorni 
ot  uiarasnius  set  in,  and  the  animal  died  after  eight  months.  In  fishes  also,  the  icnioval  ot  the 
cerebellum  does  not  allect  their  power  of  locomotion  {Baiidclot).^ 


Fig.  635. 

Pigeon  with  its  cerebellum  removed. 


Duration  of  the  Phenomena. — After  superficial  lesions,  or  after  a deep  incision, 
the  disturbances  of  co-ordination  soon  pass  aivay  (Flourens).  If  the  injury  affects 
the  lowest  third  of  the  cerebellum,  the  motor  disturbances  remain  permanently. 
iSymmetrical  lesions  do  not  disturb  co-ordination  [Schif).  After  removing  the 
greater  portion  of  the  cerebellum  in  birds,  Weir-Mitchell  has  observed  that  the 
original  disturbances  gradually  disappear ; and  ({fter  months  only  .slight  "weakness 
and  a condition  of  rapid  fatigue  remain. 


After  ablation  of  the  cerebellum,  secondary  degeneration  occurs  iu  the  part  of  the  ]ioiis 
around  the  pyramids  the  lower  olives,  all  the  cerebellar  peduncles,  and  the  direct  cerebellar 
tract,  usually  on  the  same  side  {Flcchsig).  It  is  found  also  in  individual  fibres  in  all  the 
cranial  nerves  and  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  (3Iarchi). 

In  the  dog,  superficial  injuries  of  the  vermiform  process,  or  of  one-half  of  the  organ,  jiroduce 
merely  te7nporary  disturbances  ; while  deep  injuries  to  the  vermiform  process,  or  removal  of  one 
hemisphere  and  a part  of  the  vermiform  process,  cause  permanent  rigidity  of  the  legs  and  shaking 
of  the  head  ; if  the  worm  and  both  halves  are  destroyed,  there  follows  permanent  pronounced 
disturbance  of  co-ordination  (v.  Hering).  According  to  Baginsky,  destruction  of  a large  part 
of  the  vermiform  process  alone  causes  in  mammals  permanent  disturbance  of  co-ordination. 
Ferrier  found  that  a vertical  .section  of  the  cerebellum  in  monkeys  produced  only  inconsiderable 
disturbances  of  e(|uilibrium  ; after  injury  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  middle  lobe,  the  animal 
often  falls  forward  ; while,  when  the  posterior  part  is  injured,  it  falls  backward.  After 
injury  of  the  lateral  lobe,  the  animal  is  drawn  towards  the  affected  side  {Schiff,  Vidpian, 
Ferrier,  Hitzig).  If  the  middle  commissure  be  injured,  the  animal  rolls  violently  on  its  long 
axis  towards  the  injured  side  {Magcndie).  Paralysis  never  occurs  after  injuries  of  the  cerebellum, 
nor  is  there  ever  disturbance  of  sensation  or  of  the  sense  of  touch.  Luciani  found  that,  in 
animals  with  the  cerebellum  extirpated,  marasmus  ultimately  set  in.  In  frogs,  an  important 
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aTov  with  niotipii  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  oblongata  wiUi  thecerebelluni  {Eckhard). 

it  crawl  (VoT/i coordinated  Jnininng  movements,  nor  can 

[Inman  the  cerebelhun  is  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  eqnilibrinm.  There  may 
be  a lesion  of  the  henusidieres  withontany  marked  symptoms  ; l)nt  if  the  middle  lobe  be  ininred 
or  iiressed  on  by  a tninonr,  there  is  usually  a reeling  or  staggering  gait,  like  that  of  a drunken 
man  Ross  points  out  that  il  the  tumour  allect  the  upper  part  of  this  lobe,  the  tendency  is  to 
tiul  l.)ciok\vanls,  ami  if  m the  lower  part,  to  lall  forwards  or  to  revolve  round  a liori/ontal  axis. 
Voiniting  is  treqiientl}' persistent  and  well  marked,  while  there  maybe  nystagnuis  and  tonic 
retraction  of  the  head.]  o 

iUtei  injuiies  ot  the  cerebellum,  involuntary  oscillations  of  the  eyeballs  or  nystagmus,  as 
well  as  squinting  {^laycudic,  Ilcrlicui),  have  been  observed  ; ivhilc  Ferrier  observed  movements 
ot  the  eyeballs  alter  elec.trical  stimulation.  According  to  Cursebmann,  Eekhard,  and  Schwaiin, 
this  occurs  only  wlieu  the  medulla  oblongata  is  involved  (§  379). 

Effects  ot  Electricity  and  Vertigo. — If  an  electrical  current  bo  jiassed  through  the  head,  by 
placing  the  electrodes  in  the  mastoid  fosste  behind  both  ears,  with  the  + pole  behind  the  right 
and  the  — pole  behind  the  lelt  ear,  then  on  closing  the  current  there  is  severe  vertigo,  and  the 
head  and  body  lean  to  the  •!-  pole,  while  the  objects  around  seem  to  be  displaced  to  the  left. 
It  the  eyes  be  closed,  wdiile  the  current  is  pa.ssing,  the  movements  appear  to  be  transferred  to 
the  person  hiinselt,  so  that  he  has  a feeling  of  rotation  to  the  left  (Piirkivje),  At  the  moment 

d often  exhibit  nystagnuis. 
as  we  know  that  affections 


_ to  the  sexual  activities, 

as  w’as  maintained  by  Gall.  The  contractions  of  the  uterus  observed  by  Valentin,  Budge,  and 
Spiegelberg,  after  stimulation  of  the  cerebellum,  are  as  yet  uiiexidained. 

Pathological. — Lesions  of  one  hemisphere  may  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  ; but  if  the  middle 
lobe  is  involved,  there  is  iiico-ordiiiation  of  movement,  especially  a tendency  to  fall,  unsteady 
gait,  and  pronounced  vertigo.  Irritative  lesions  of  the  middle  peduncle  cause  complete  gyrating 
movements  of  the  body  around  its  axis,  together  with  rotation  of  the  eyes  and  head  {JSvth- 
nagel). 


381.  PROTECTIVE  APPARATUS  OF  THE  BRAIN. — The  membranes. — The  dura  mater 
cerebralis  is  intimately  united  to  the  periosteum  of  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  while  the  spinal 
dura  mater  forms  around  the  spinal  cord  a freel}^  suspended  long  sac,  fixed  only  on  its  anterior 
surface.  It  is  a fibrous  membrane,  consisting  of  firm  bundles  of  connective-tissue  intermixed 
wdth  numerous  elastic  fibres,  and  ]irovided  with  flattened  connective-tissue  corpuscles  and 
Waldeyer’s  plasma  cells.  The  smooth,  inner  surface  is  covered  with  a layer  of  endothelium. 
It  is  but  slightly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  although  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  outer 
layers  ; the  lymphatics  are  numerous,  wdiile  nerves  whose  terminations  are  unknown  give  to 
the  dura  its  exquisite  sensibility  to  painful  operations  on  it.  Pacinian  corpuscles  have  been 
found  in  the  dura  over  the  temporal  bone.  The  lymjihatic  subdural  space  {Key  and  Retzius) 
lies  betw'een  the  dima  and  the  arachnoid,  and  between  thepia  and  arachnoid  is  the  subarachnoid 
space  (fig.  636).  These  twm  spaces  do  not  communicate  directlju  The  delicate  arachnoid,  thin 
and  partially  perforated,  poor  in  blood-vessels  and  wdthout  nerves,  is  covered  on  both  surfaces 
wdth  squamous  endothelium.  Only  on  the  spinal  cord  is  it  separated  from  the  pia,  so  that 
between  the  two  lies  the  lymphatic  subarachnoid  space  ; over  the  brain,  the  two  membranes  are 
for  the  most  part  united  together,  excejit  the  parts  bridging  over  the  sulci  between  adjacent 
convolutions.  The  arachnoid  passes  from  convolution  to  convolution  wdthout  dipping  into  the 
sulci,  while  the  pia  dips  into  each  sulcus  (fig.  636,  a).  The  ventricles  of  the  brain  communi- 
cate freely  wdth  the  lymphatic  subarachnoid  space,  but  not  wdth  the  subdural  space.  The  |>ia 
consists  of  delicate  bundles  of  connective  tissue  Avithout  any  admixture  of  elastic  fibres  ; it  is 
richly  supplied  wdth  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  carries  nerves  which  accompany  the 
blood-vessels  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  l3miphatics  open  into  the  subarachnoid 


space  (§  196).  , . t 1 • 1 • 

Subarachnoid  Fluid,  or  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  lies  in  the  sub-arachnoid  space,  which  is 
traversed  by  trabeciilie  of  connective  tissue.  AVithin  the  brain  are  a series  ot  cavities  called 
ventricles,  wdiich  communicate  one  wdth  another  in  a definite  ivay.  The  fourth  ventricle  is 
lined  bv  a layer  of  columnar  epithelium,  and  covered  in  dorsally  by  a membrane  and  contiima- 
tion  of  the  pia  mater,  from  the  middle  of  wdiich  there  hangs  into  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
two  vascular  processes  composed  of  capillaries — the  choroid  jilexnses  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
wdiich  are  comiiarable  to  the  larger  plexuses  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  In  this  membrane  is  the 
foramen  of  Magendie  and  two  other  smaller  foramina,  whereby  the  fluid  in  the  siibaracliiioid 
space  communicates  wdth  that  in  the  fourth  ventricle  ; but  the  lymphatics  of  the  nerve-sheaths 
can  be  injected  from  the  subarachnoid  space,  so  that  there  is  direct  continuity  ot  the  Amd  m 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain  with  that  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  pcrivasciilai-  spaces  of  Hie 
cerebral  substance,  and  the  perineural  lymphatics  of  nerves.  The  average  quantity  is  - 

ounces,  and  if  it  be  suddenly  withdraw'ii,  epilepsy  or  convulsions  may  be  produced  ; 01,  il  it  he 
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. distinct  i„lerv.l  from  tliom  «»■;«>•«“»».  “^^Ss  it  Srrffior.ns  a ,,crfcct  mate.-bcd  tor 

butiiio-  vibratory  iinimlses  it  insulates  the  nerve-roots,  ami  has  ^ 

onantTtv  of  blood  in  the  brain  and  the  cerebral  circulation  (Chemical  Composition,  § 198).] 
''TCm  bmt  -Sorrmto  the  l.n.inm  of  the  verteb,-.e  in  the  InmW  or-  » 
spinal  column  are  imperfectly  developed,  111  which  case  the  membiancs  project  thiou,,h  as 


s.a. 


Vertical  section  of  the  cortex  cerebri  and  its  membranes  ; 

X 2|.  CO,  cortex  cerebri ; i\  intima  pite  dipping  into  the 
sulci ; ft,  arachnoid,  connected  with  p by  means  of  the 
loose  subarachnoid  trabeculie  in  the  subarachnoid  space, 
sft  ; V,  V,  blood-vessels  ; d,  dura  ; sd,  subdural  space.' 


a tumour  distended  by  cerebro- 
spinal Iluid  and  covered  by  skin. 

The  ellects  of  rapid  tajiping  or 
com])ressing  the  sac  are  readily 
studied  in  such  cases.] 

The  Pacchionian  bodies,  or 
granulations,  are  connective-tissue 
villi,  which  serve  for  the  onthow 
of  lymph  from  the  subdural  and 
subarachnoid  spaces  into  the 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  esjie- 
cially  the  longitudinal  sinus.  The 
subarachnoid  .space  also  communi- 
cates with  the  spaces  in  the  spongy 
bone  of  the  skull,  and  with  the 
veins  of  the  skull  and  surface  of  the 
face  {Kollmann).  The  subdural 
space  also  communicates  with  the 
lymphatic  sjiaces  in  the  dura, 
while  the  latter  communicate 
directly  with  the  veins  of  the  dura. 

Both  the  subdural  and  subarach- 
noid lymjihatic  spaces  communi- 
cate with  the  lymphatics  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane.  The 
space  outside  the  dura  of  the  sj)inal 
cord  is  called  tlie  epidural  space,  and  may  be  regarded  as  lymphatic  in  its  nature  ; the  pleural 
and  peritoneal  cavities  may  be  tilled  from  it ; but  it  does  not  communicate  with  the  cavity  of 
the  skull.  The  plexuses  of  blood-vessels  are  surrounded  by  undeveloped  connective-tissue. 
The  telte  choroide£e  in  the  neo’-born  are  still  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium. 

Movements  of  the  Brain. — -The  pulsations  of  the  large  basal  cerebral  vessels 
communicate  their  pulsatile  movements  (§  79,  6)  to  the  brain — the  respiratory 
movements  also  affect  it,  so  that  the  brain  rises  during  expiration  and  sinks  during 
inspiration.  Lastly,  there  are  slight  alternating  vascular  elevations  and  depressions, 
occurring  2 to  6 times  per  minute,  due  to  the  periodic  dilatation  and  contraction  of 
the  blood-vessels  (§  371).  Psychical  excitement  influences  these,  and  they  are  most 
regular  during  sleep.  The  movements  are  best  seen  especially  where  the  membranes 
of  tlie  brain  offer  little  resistance,  e.r/.,  over  the  fontanelles  in  children,  and  where 
the  membranes  have  been  exposed  by  trephining.  The  presence  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  is  most  important  for  the  occurrence  of  these  movements,  as  it  propa- 
gates the  pressure  uniformly,  so  that  CAmry  systolic  and  expiratory  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels  is  concentrated  upon  those  j^arts  of  the  cerebral  membrane  Avhich  do 
not  offer  any  resistance  {Donders).  'When  the  fluid  escapes,  the  movements  may 
almost  disappear. 

[Methoi^. — -riie  following  metliods  have  been  used  by  differeut  observers  in  studying  the 
cerebral  circulation  ; — (1)  Ins])ectioii  ot  the  pia  mater  {Haller),  and  the  modification  of  this 
method  by  Donders,  who  trephined  the  skull,  and  inserted  a glass  plate  in  the  a))erture.  (2) 
Over  the  fontanelles  of  children,  or  in  cases  of  imperfect  ossification  of  the  skull  bones,  other 
ob.servers  have  applied  a receiving  Marey’s  tambour,  and  thus  recorded  the  movements  of  the 
brain  synchronous  with  respiration  and  heart-beat  {Mosso).  (3)  In  the  adult  a hole  is  trephined 
^md  a modified  cannula  inserted,  and  the  movements  of  the  brain  recorded  by  means 
{Fredcricq).  (4)  Measuring  the  outflow  of  blood  from  a cerebral  vein, 
(a)  Measuring  simultaneously  the  blood-pressure  in  the  cerebral  end  of  the  divided  internal 
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caiotul  and  in  a sj^steniic  artery  {l<rand;).  (6)  A idetliy.sinograidiic  method  was  used 

hy  Koy  and  Sherrington.  A trepan  liole  is  made  in  tlie  skull,  and  the  dura  mater  divided  and 
into  the  hole  in  the  skull  is  lixeda  metallic  cajisiile,  closed  below  hya  Ilexible  memhrane  which 
rests  on  the  siirlaco  of  the  brain,  and  follows  its  movements.  The  upper  end  of  the  capsule  is 
eoiiiiected  with  a recording  apparatus,  similar  to  that  used  for  recording  tlie  volume  of  the 
kidney,  or  for  studying  the  imlse-wave,  in  fact  a kind  of  oncograph  (p.  533).  This  method 
registers  the  variations  in  the  vertical  thickne.ss  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.  At  the  same  time 
it  is^  inost  iinportant  to  estimate  the  blood-pre.ssnre  in  a large  vein  and  a systemic  artery.] 
[Stiniulation  of  the  central  end  ot  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  other  sensory  nerves,  causes  exjiaiision 
ot  the  brain,  wliicli  is  due  to  the  ri.se  ot  pre.ssure  in  the  systemic  arteries,  so  that  the  expansion 
is  due  to  the  jiassive  distention  of  the  cerebral  vessels  as  a result  of  the  rise  in  the  .systemic 
blood-pressure.] 


[Asphyxia  also  causes  a great  expansion  of  the  brain,  which  is  jiartly  due  to  the 
passive  distention  of  the  cerebral  vessels  following  on  the  rise  of  pressure  in  the  sys- 
temic vessels,  but  partly  also  to  active  expansion  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  IMuscular 
movements  also  increase  the  cerebral  congestion.  The  brain-curves  exhibit  Traube- 
ILering  undulations  under  certain  conditions.  Chloral  hydrate  causes  contraction 
of  the  brain,  unaccompanied  by  any  corresponding  fall  in  the  arterial  blood-pressure. 
Chloroform  causes  marked  cerebral  contraction.  . Ether  causes  expansion,  and 
strychnin  an  enormous  expansion.  Intra-venous  injection  of  dilute  acids  produces 
great  and  immediate  expansion  of  the  brain,  but  there  is  no  rise  of  pressure  in  the 
systemic  arteries  to  account  for  the  cerebral  congestion  ; alkalis  diminish  the  volume 
of  the  brain.  As  a result  of  these  and  other  experiments,  it  seems  that  the  blood- 
supply  to  the  brain  varies  directly  xvith  the  blood-pressure  in  the  systemic  arteries. 
Roy  and  Sherrington,  hoAvever,  have  found  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  vaso- 
motor nerves  for  the  brain  in  the  neck,  or  outside  the  cerebro-spinal  canal  or 
indeed  in  the  medulla  or  cord.  If  there  are  vaso-motor  fibres  directly  regulating 
the  calibre  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  there  must  be  some  other  explanation 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  state  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessel  to  the  needs  of  the  brain. 
Roy  and  Sherrington  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  chemical  products  of  cerebral 
metabolism  can  cause  variations  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  thus  the  brain 
possesses  an  intrinsic  mechanism  by  which  its  vascular  supply  can  be  Anried 
locally  in  correspondence  Avith  local  Amriations  of  functional  activity,  and  this 
independent  of  the  existence  of  vaso-motor  nerve-fibres  acting  directly  on  the 
cerebral  vessels,  as  is  the  case  in  other  regions  of  the  body.] 


Mental  excitement  increases  the  pulsations  of  the  brain.  At  the  nioiueut  of  awaking,  the 
amount  of  blood  in  the  brain  diminishes  ; sensory  stimuli  applied  during  sleep,  so  that  the 
sleeper  does  not  aAvake,  increase  the  amount  of  blood.  As  the  arteries  within  the  rigid  skull- 
case  change  their  volume  with  each  pulse-beat,  the  veins  (sinuses)  exhibit  at  every  beat  a 
pulsatile  variation  in  volume,  the  opposite  of  that  occurring  in  the  arteries  (d/osso). 

The  Cerebral  Blood-Vessels. — The  blood-vessels  of  the  pia  are  said  to  be  regulated  by  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  (§  356,  A,  3),  and  their  calibre  may  also  be  influenced  by  the  stimulation  of 
more  distant  parts  of  the  body  (§  347).  Donders  trephined  the  skull  so  as  to  make  a rouud 
hole,  and  filled  it  with  a piece  of  glass,  so  that  with  a microscope  he  could  observe  changes  in 
the  calibre  of  the  Idood-vessels.  Paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  and  narcotics  dilate  the 
blood-vessels;  they  become  greatly  contracted  at  death  (§  373,  L).  The  blood-vessels  are 
dilated  during  cerebral  activity  (§  100,  A),  as  well  as  during  sleep.  Increased  pres.sure  within 
the  skull  causes  great  derangement  of  the  cerebral  activity — laboiued  respiration  (§  368,  B), 
unconsciousness  even  to  coma,  and  paralytic  phenomena — all  of  Avhich  may  in  part  be  referable 
to  disturbances  of  the  circulation.  If  all  the  cranial  arteries  be  ligatured  suddenly,  there  is 
immediate  loss  of  consciousness,  together  Avith  strong  stimulation  of  the^medulla  oblongata  and 
its  centres,  and  death  takes  place  rapidly  Avith  convulsions  (compare  § 373).  _ • i 

By  the  free  anastomosis  Avhich  takes  place  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  foriuing  the  circle  oi 
Willis  Hit'.  637),  the  individual  parts  of  the  brain  are  preserved  from  Avant  of_ blood,  when  one 
or  other  blood-vessels  is  compressed  or  occluded.  Within  the  brain  the  arteries  are  distributed 
as  “terminal  arteries,”  i.e.,  the  terminal  branches  of  any  one  artery  eiul  in  their  oavu  area,  ana 
do  not  anastomose  with  those  of  adjoining  areas  lOohnhcim).  On  the  other  hand,  the  peripheral 
arteries  (arteries  of  the  corpus  callosum,  Sylvian  fissure,  and  deep  cerebral)  which  iiin  extuiiafly 

on  the  brain,  form  free  anastomoses  (rMomwwi?)-  , ,,  . . r..,,,,.  H.o  circle 

[The  nutrient  or  ganglionic  arteries  for  the  central  ganglia  arise  in  groups  fiom  the  aide 
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The  antero-median  group  (1)  supplies 


of  'Willis,  or  from  the  first  two  mielcus^'^  The  poste^^  group  (2)  enter  the 

the  anterior  ,w.o  t m head  ^ ‘ optie  tha^nu  and_  the  walh 


uosterior  i.erlbrated  space  and  supply  the  iut( 
mJtri  ontsSlc  Hie  circle  of 

„,c 

frontal  couvolutioiis,  the  u)ipei  pai^  ^ ^ o posterior  cerebral  goes  to  the 

' middle  cerebral 


31  from  the  middle  cerebral  enter  the 


..  area.  The  cerebral  convolutions 
The  anterior  cerebral  curves  round 


are'suppliod  by  the  large  branches  the  drclc^oj^  ipilis.  t^e  first  and  second 

the  coi'pus  callosum,  ami 

frontal  convolutions,  tlm  ^ Tjostenor  ceri 

ll™oS“l.e“  dl'ilal  loic  ““l“etaf^or  as^  twTo“«on»'t  the  frontal  lobe. 
”.LS“r"fS,  Holly  to'thc  motor  areas  (III)  the  angular 

gyrus,  and  to  the  first  tempoio- 
sphenoidal  lobule.  The  terminal 
branches  of  these  ganglionic  ar- 
teries do  not  anastomose  with 
the  eortical  system  [although 
this  seems  to  be  subject  to 
variations].  Fig.  638  shows  the 
ganglionic  arteries  piercing  the 
basal  ganglia.  Obviously,  when 
hfemorrhage  of  the  leuticulo- 
striate  artery  or  “artery  of 
hsemorrbage  ” (4,  4)  occurs,  it 
will  comjiress  the  lenticular 
nucleus,  or  tear  it  up,  and  may 
even  injure  the  pa,rts  outside, 
such  as  the  external  capsule, 
claustnim  (T),  and  island  of  Red 
(R),  or  those  inside,  c.g.,  the 
internal  cajisule.] 

[Thus  the  anterior  cerebral 
supplies  the  prefrontal  area  and 
-a  small  part  of  the  motor  area, 
that  for  the  leg-centre  in  the 
paracentral  lobule  and  upper 
end  of  the  ascending  frontal 
(and  perhaps  that  for  the 
trunk).  The  posterior  cere- 
bral supplies  the  centre  for 
vision,  and  that  connected 
with  the  course  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  optie  expansion,  and 
also  the  sensory  part  of  the  in- 
ternal capsule.  The  middle 
cerebral  supplies  the  motor 
areas  of  tl>e  cortex,  except  part 
of  the  leg-centre  and  the  basal 
ganglia,  the  auditory  centre, 
and  that  for  speech.] 

[The  cerebral  circulation  has 
many  pecidiarities.  For  its 
size,  the  percentage  of  blood  in 

the  brain  at  any  one  time  is  small.  In  the  rabbit  it  is  only  1 per  cent,  of  the  total  volume  of 
blood  of  the  body,  and  not  more  than  5 per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  the  brain  itself,  thus 
forming  a sharp  contrast  to  the  liver  and  kidney  as  regards  blood-su])])ly.  The  ciirves  on  the 
arteries  serve  to  modil'y  the  elfect  of  the  cardiac  shock,  the  circle  of  Willis  permits  within  limits 
a free  circulation  ; but,  in  as  far  as  the  .skull  is  largely  a rigid  box,  it  was  at  one  time  taught 
that,  as  the  brain  substance  and  its  fluids  were  practically  incompressible,  it  was  impossible  to 
alter  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  brain.  This  is  a mistake.  The  amount  of  blood  undergoes 
an  alteration  in  this  way,  that  when  more  blood  passes  in,  some  cerebro-spinal  fluid  moves  out, 
and  mce  versd,  so  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  these  fluids.  The  sinuses  form 
reservoirs  for  blood,  and  have  much  to  do  with  the  adjustment  of  the  relative  quantities  of 
blood  in  the  cerebral  arteries  and  veins.  They  arc  easily  filled,  and  more  easily  emptied,  to 


Fig.  637. 

Arteries  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  circle  of  Willis.  C,  C, 
internal  carotids  ; CA,  anterior  cerebral  ; S,  S,  Sylvian 
arteries  ; V,  V,  vertebrals  ; B,  basilar  ; CP,  posterior  cere- 
brals ; 1,  2,  3,  3,  4,  4,  groups  of  nutrient  arteries.  The 
dotted  line  shows  the  limit  of  the  ganglionic  area. 
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peyniit  of  more  arterial  blood  being  .supidied  to  tbo  brain.  In  tbe  developing  .skull,  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  may  accumulate  iu  largo  amount  witliiu  the  vcntricle.s,  and  greatly  distend  both 
them  and  tlio  yielding  skull-case  from  internal  ]>ressure,  as  iu  acute  hydrocephalus.  The 
peculiarities  and  independence  of  the  cortical  and  ganglionic  arteries  have  already  been  referred 
to.  Plugging  by  means  of  a clot,  vegetation,  or  wart,  carried  from  the  heart,  is  common  iu  the 
left  middle  cerebral  artery. — Why  ? — When  the  plug  is  washed  away  by  the  blood-stream,  owing 
to  the  left  carotid  spr-inging  from  the  aorta  nearly  in  line  w'ith  the  blood-current,  the  plug 
rcadilj'  passes  into  the  left  carotid  and  so  into  the  left  middle  cerebral  which  is  iu  line  with  the 
iirternal  carotid.  In  such  a case  the  convolutions  and  parts  supidied  by  it  are  suddenly 
deprived  of  blood  with  immediate  and  serious  results.] 

['riie  venous  circulation  is  peculiar.  The  sinuses  are  really  spaces  between  the  layers  of  the 
tough  dura  mater,  and  partly  bounded  by  bone.  The  blood  moves  in  the  longitudinal  .sinus 
from  before  backwards,  but  most  of  the  cortical  veins  open  into  it  in  a forward  direction,  so 
that  their  stream  is  opposed  to  that  in  the  .sinus.  Thus,  the  blood  which  enters  the  brain  by 
ascending  arteries  reaches  the  sinuses  by  ascending  veins,  the  reverse  of  wh.at  obtains  elsewhere, 
iu  parts  where  ascending  veins  convey  blood  from  descending  arterie.s,  whereby  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  and  gravity  aid  the  circulation,  but  here  gravitation  is  opposed  to  the  flow  of  blood  in  the 
cerebral  veins.  This  will  help  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  thrombosis  in  these  vessels.  Some 
of  the  veins  on  the  surface  communicate  with  intracranial  veins,  c.g.,  those  of  the  nose,  the 
facial  through  the  ophthalmic,  mastoid  veins  and  veins  of  the  diplooe.  Hence,  morbid  ju'ocesses 
affecting  the  scalp  (erysipelas),  ear  (caries),  or  face  (carbuncle)  may  readily  affect  intracranial 
structures  {Go^vers).^ 

If  a person  who  has  been  in  bed  for  a long  time,  and  whose  blood  is  small  iu  amount,  be 
suddenly  raised  into  the  ei’ect  position,  cerebral  anremia  is  not  unfrequently  produced,  owing  to 
hydrostatic  causes.  At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  loss  of  consciousness  and  impairment  of 


Fig.  638. 


Transverse  section  of  the  cerebrum  behind  the  optic  chiasma.  Arteries  of  the  corpus  striatum. 
C h,  optic  chiasma  ; B,  section  of  optic  tract ; L,  lenticular  nucleus  ; I,  i 

C caudate  nucleus  ; E,  external  capsule  ; T,  claustrum ; R,  convolutions  ot  the  island  of 
Reil ; V,  V,  section  of  the  lateral  ventricles  ; P,  P,  pillars  of  the 

of  the  third  ventricle.  Vascular  areas-I,  anterior  cerebral  artery  , II,  Sfl'^n  a te  y , 
III,  posterior  cerebral  artery  ; 1,  internal  carotid  ; 2,  Sylvian,  3,  anterior  ceiebial  aiteiy  , 
4,  4,  lenticiilo-striate  arteries  ; 5,  5,  lenticular  arteries. 

the  senses.  Liebermeister  regards  the  thyroid  gland  as  a 

emnties  its  blood  towards  the  head  during  such  changes  of  the  position  of  the  .1 

ftifr.y  bl.lain  the  swelling  of  the  “td  3?1)  Y “ vS 

. ...y  coLhlcwhle  fall  of 

*' piSrloT the  BU'n.-S  brain  and  the  finid  simom.ding  it  are 

a certain  mean  which  must  nltimatel,  (or 

ilmrof!;e!;Se.‘'(Sl?TSE5:  SirUbnErol  cenS(ons.,.ss.  vomiting,  slowing 
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of  tlio  Dulsc  slow  ami  sliallow  respiration,  convulsions— while  the  pressure  of  the  cerebro- 
;.iual  iB  i itreased.  The  eause'of  these  phenonmna  lies  in 

the  nressure  is  moderate,  the  above-named  symptoms  may  lemain  latent,  neveitneiess, 
distui-bnnces  of  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  occur,  with  consecutive  phenomena 
persistent  slight  headache,  feeling  of  vertigo,  muscular  weakness,  and  (listurbances  of  \ ision 
oS'  ^^  ^vith  choked  disc).  Increase  of  the  blood-pressure  dinnnishe  the 

symproms,  while  diminution  of  the  blood-pressure  causes  more  pronounced 
cerebro-spinal  pressure.  In  the  dog,  begins  with  a pressure  ol  iO  to  inm- 

Consciousness  iLboUshcd\\hm  the  iiressure  is  higlier,  and  at  80  to  100  j 

A pressure  of  100  to  120  mm.  causes  slowing  of  the  pulse,  owing  to  stimulation  ol  tlie  -vagus 
its  orio-iii  ; the  resinrations  are  temporarily  accelerated  and  then  dimmish.  Long-coiitinuec 
severe  compression  always,  sooner  or  later,  ends  fatally.  1 he  blood-pressure  at  lli.st  is  inciease  , 
owiim  to  relle.x  stimulation  of  the  vaso-niotor  centre  from  the  pressure  stimulating  tlie  seiKory 
nerv°s  ; ultimately,  the  blood-]iressure  falls,  and  the  luilsc  becomes  very  slow,  irregular 
variations  in  the  blood-pressure  jioint  to  a direct  central  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre 
by  pressure.  The  application  of  continued  slowly  increasing  pressure  compresse.s  the  bram 
{Adamkiewicz).  At  the  level  of  the  cauda  equina  the  pressure  of  the  sub-arachnoid  lluid  = / 'O- 
12  111111.  Hg  ill  the  dog  [Naunyn). 


382.  COMPARATIVE — HISTORICAL. — Comparative. — Nerves  are  absent  in  the  protozoa. 
Neiu-o-miiscular  cells  occur  in  the  coelenterata,  in  the  hydroida  and  medusaq  and  they  are  the 
lirst  indications  of  a nervous  apparatus  (§  296).  The  umbrella  of  the  medusa  is  covered  with 
a plexus  of  nerve-fibrils,  which  at  various  parts  along  its  margin  is  iirovided  with  small  cellular 
thickenings  corresponding  to  ganglia,  and  from  these  nerve-fibres  iirocced  to  the  sense  organs. 
Many  of  the  -worms  possess  a nervous  ring  in  the  cephalic  portion,  and  in  those  jirovided  rvitli 
an  intestine  a single  or  double  nervous  cord,  in  the  form  of  a ring,  surrounds  the  pharynx. 
Branches  (often  two)  pass  from  this  into  the  elongated  body,  and  usually  these  carry  ganglia 
corresponding  to  each  ring  of  the  body  of  the  animal.  In  the  leech,  only  one  gangliated  cord 
is  present.  In  the  ecliinodermata,  a large  nerve-ring  surrounds  the  mouth  ; and  from  it  large 
nerves  proceed,  corresponding  to  the  chief  trunks  of  the  water-vascular  system.  At  the  points 
where  the  nerves  are  given  off,  the  nervous  ring  is  provided  with  the  so-called  “ambulacral 
brains.”  The  arthropoda  are  provided  with  a large  ceidialic  ganglion  placed  above  the  pharpix, 
from  which  nerves  pass  to  the  sense  organs.  Another  ganglion  lies  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
pharynx,  and  is  connected  with  the  former  by  commissures.  The  pharynx  is  thus  embraced  by 
a gangliated  ring,  and  from  it  proceeds  the  abdominal  gangliated  double  chain,  along  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  body,  through  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  Sometimes  several  ganglia  unite 
to  form  a large  compound  ganglion,  while,  in  other  cases,  each  segment  of  the  body  contains  its 
own  ganglia.  In  the  mollusca,  the  eesophageal  nervous  ring  is  present,  although  the  ganglionic 
masses  vary  much  in  position  within  it.  A number  of  compound  ganglia  lie  scattered  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  united  I13'  nerves  to  the  former.  Tliej^  represent  the  sympa- 
thetic system.  In  the  cephalopoda,  the  oesophageal  ring  has  almost  no  coinmissnre,  and  a ])art 
of  the  ganglionic  matter  is  enclosed  in  a cartilaginous  cajisule,  and  is  often  spoken  of  as  a 
“brain.”  Additional  ganglia  are  found  in  the  mantle,  heart,  and  stomach.  Invertebrates, 
the  nervous  system  invariably  lies  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  bodj'.  In  the  ainphioxus,  there 
is  no  separation  into  brain  and  spinal  cord.  (See  §§  374  and  375.) 

Historical. — Alkmaon  (580  b.c.)  placed  the  seat  of  consciousness  in  the  brain  ; Galen 
(131-203  A.D.)  regarded  it  as  the  seat  of  the  impulses  for  voluntaiy  movements.  Ari-stotle 
(384  B-C. ) ascribed  the  relatively  largest  brain  to  man  ; he  stated  that  it  was  incxcitable  to 
stimuli  (insensible).  One  of  the  functions  he  ascribed  to  the  brain  was  to  cool  the  heat 
ascending  from  the  heart.  Herophilus  (300  b.c.)  gave  the  name  calamus  scriptorius  ; and  he 
regarded  the  4th  ventricle  as  the  most  important  organ  for  the  maintenance  of  life.  Even  in 
Homer  there  are  repeated  references  to  the  dangers  of  injuries  of  the  neck.  Aretaeus  and 
Cassius  Felix  (97  a.d.)  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  lesion  of  one  cerebral  heiiiisjihere  caused 
jiaralj'sis  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Galen  was  acquainted  with  the  path  in  the  spinal 
cord  connected  with  movement  and  sensation.  Vesalius  (1540)  described  the  five  ventricles  of 
the  brain.  R.  Colombo  (1559)  observed  the  inovemeuts  of  the  brain  isochronous  with  the 
action  ol  the  heart.  A.  more  careful  descrijition  of  these  movements  was  given  bv  Riolan 
(1618).  Goiter  (1573)  di.scovered  that  an  animal  can  live  after  removal  of  its  cerebrum.  About 
the  middle  of  the  17th  centurj’-,  Wepfer  discovered  the  hreuiorrhagic  nature  of  apoplexj'. 
Schneider  (1660;  estiinated  the  weight  of  the  brain  in  different  animals.  Mistichelli  (1709) 
11  1-^'^  described  the  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord  below  the  pons, 

lall  discovered  the  partial  origin  of  the  optic  nerve  from  the  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora 
quadiigemina,  and  by  dissecting  the  brain  from  below,  he  attempted  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
neive-libres  to  the  convolutions  (1810).  Rolando  described  more  accurately  the  form  of  the 
grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  Cams  (1814)  discovered  the  central  canal.  The  most  com- 
pendious work  on  the  brain  was  written  by  Burdach  (1819-1826).  The  more  recent  observa- 
tions are  referred  to  111  the  text. 


Physiology  of  the  Sense  Organs. 


383.  INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS.  — Requisite  Conditions.  — Tlie 
sense  organs  have  the  function  of  tran.sferring  to  the  .sensorium  impres.sions  of  the 
various  phenomena  of  the  external  world ; they  are,  in  fact,  the  intermediate 
instruments  of  sensor?/  i?erce2Jtio??s.  In  order  that  this  may  occur,  the  following 
conditions  must  be  fulfilled  : — (1)  The  sense  organ,  provided  with  its  specific  end- 
organ,  must  he  anatomically^  perfect,  and  capable  of  acting  physiologically.  (2) 
A “ specific  stimulus  ” must  he  present,  which  under  normal  conditions  acts  upon 
the  end-organ.  (3)  The  sense  organ  must  he  connected  with  the  cerebrum  hy 
means  of  a nerve,  iind  the  conduction  through  this  path  must  he  uninterrupted. 
(4)  During  the  act  of  stimulation,  the  psychical  activity  (attention)  must  he 
directed  to  the  process,  and  then  the  sensation  results,  e.g.,  of  light  or  sound, 
through  the  sense  organ.  (5)  Lastly,  when,  hy  a psychical  act,  the  sensation  is 
referred  to  the  external  cause,  then  there  is  a conscious  sensory'  perception.  Often 
however,  this  relation  is  completed  as  an  unconsciou.s  conclusion,  as  it  is  essentially' 
a deduction  from  previous  experience. 

Stimuli. — 'With  regard  to  the  stimuli  whieh  arc  applied  to  the  sensory  apparatus,  \vc  dis- 
tinguish : — (1)  Adequate  or  homologous  stimuli,  i.e.,  stimuli  for  -whose  action  the  sense  organs 
are  specially  adapted,  such  as  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina  for  the  vibrations  of  the  ether. 
Thus,  each  sense  organ  has  a specific  form  of  stimulus  best  adapted  to  act  upon  it.  This  is 
what  Johannes  Midler  called  the  “law  of  specific  energy.”  (2)  There  are  many  other  forms 
of  stimuli  (mechanical,  thermal,  chemical,  electrical,  internal  somatic)  which  act  upon  the  sense 
organs,  producing  the  flash  of  light  beheld  when  the  eye  is  struck  ; singing  in  the  ears  when 
there  is  congestion  of  the  head.  These  heterologous  stimuli  act  upon  the  nervous  elements  of 
the  sensory  apparatus  along  their  entire  course,  from  the  end-organ  to  the  cortex  cerebri.  The 
homologous  stimuli,  on  the  other  hand,  act  only  on  the  end-organ,  i.e.,  light  has  no  eflect 
whatever  upon  the  trunk  of  the  exposed  optic  nerve. 

Liminal  Intensity. — flomologons  stimuli  act  upon  the  sensory  organs  only 
within  certain  limits  as  to  strength.  Y ery  feeble  stimuli  at  first  produce  no  effect. 
That  strength  of  stimulus  which  is  just  sufficient  to  cause  the  first  trace  of  a 
sensation  is  called  hy  Fechner  the  hminal  intensity  ” of  the  sensation.  As  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus  increases,  so  also  do  the  sensations,  hut  the  sen.sations 
increase  equally  Avhen  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  increases  in  relative  proportions. 
Thus,  we  have  the  same  sensation  of  ec[ual  increase  of  light  when,  instead  of  10 
candles,  11,  or  instead  of  100  candles,  110  are  lighted— the  proportion_  of  increase 
in  hotli  cases  i.s  ec|ual  to  one-tenth.  As  the  logarithm  of  the  numbers  increases  in 
an  equal  degree,  Avhen  the  nunilmrs  increase  in  the  same  relative ^ projjortion,  the 
laAV  may  he^expressed  thus  : — “ The  sensations  do  not  increase  Avith  the  absolute 
strongtii  of  the  stimuli,  hut  nearly  as  the  logarithm  of  the  strength  of  the  stimulus.” 
This  is  Fechner’s  “psycho-physical  law,”  hut  its  accuracy  has  recently  been  clial- 
leiwed  hy  E.  llering.  [It  holds  good  only  Avith  regard  to  stimuli  of  medium 
streimth.i  If  the  specific  stimulus  he  too  intense,  it  gives  rise  to  peculiar  painful 
sensations,  e.g.,  a feeling  of  blindness  or  deafness,  as  the  case  may^  he.  The  sense 
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01-ans  respond  to  adequate  stiimdi,  ljut  only  ^vitllin  certain  of  tlie  stinudus, 

e.n.  the  ear  responds  only  to  viln-ating  bodies  emitting  a certain  range  of  vibrations 
per  second;  tlie  retina  responds  only  to  tlie  vibrations  of  the  ether  between  rei 
and  violet,  but  not  to  the  so-called  heat  vibrations  or  to  the  chemically  active 

vibrations.  . . , 

rit  was  Weber  wlio  wovkeil  out  the  relation  between  the  intensity  of  stnnnh  and  the  changes 
in  the  quantity  of  the  resulting  scinsalions.  He  used  the  inetliod  of  least  0 ^ 

ences,”\s  ai.idied  to  sensations  of  pressure  and  the  measurements  ol  lines  by  the  eye.  Hence, 
it  is  called  Weber’s  Law  ; but  Fechner  c.xpanded  it  and  assumed  that  all  just  obsenable  ditlei- 
enccs  are  equally  great,  and  so  the  law  is  sometimes  called  by  his  name.  | 

[Fechner’s  Law. — K.vpresscd  in  another  wajq  the  result  depends  on  (1)  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus,  and  (2)  the  degree  of  excitability.  Supposing  the  latter 
to  be  constant,  'svliile  tlie  former  is  varied,  it  is  found  that  if  the  stinudus  be  doubled, 
tripled,  or  quadrupled,  the  sensation  increases  only  as  the  lociaritlim  of  the 
stimulus.^ 

[Suppose  the  stimulus  to  be  increased  10,  100,  or  1000  times,[then  thesen-satiou  increases  only 
as  1,  2,  or  3.  Just  as  there  is  a lower  liviit  of  excitation  liminal  intpisity  (or  threshold),  no 
there  is  an  upper  limit  or  maximum  of  excitation  or  heujht  of  sensibility,  wlien  any  tui  Hiei 
increase  produces  no  apjireciable  increase  in  the  sensation.  Thus,  we  do  not  notice  any  dinei- 
ence  between  the  central  and  peripheral  portion  of  the  sun’s  disc,  though  the  difference  of  light 
intensity  is  enormous  (fSid??/).  Between  these  two  is  the  range  of  sensibiliy  {Jf^undt).  Theie 
is  always  a constant  ratio  between  the  strength  ot  the  stimulus  and  the  intensity  of  the  semsii- 
tion.  The  stronger  the  stimulus  already  applied,  the  stronger  must^  be  the  increase  of  the 
stimulus  in  order  to  cause  a perceptible  increa.se  of  the  sensation  (Weber  s Law).  The  necessary 
increment  is  jiroportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  and  it  varies  for  each  sense  organ. 
If  a weight  of  10  grams  be  placed  in  the  hand,  it  is  found  that  3 "3  grams  must  be  added 
or  removed  before  a difference  in  the  sens’ation  is  perceptible  ; if  100  grams  are  held,  33  "3 
grams  must  be  added  or  removed  to  obtain  a pei'ceptible  difference  in  the  sensation.  The 
magnitude  of  the  fraction  indicating  the  increment  of  siimulns  necessary  to  obtain  a perceptible 
difference  of  the  sensation,  is  spoken  of  as  the  constant  proportion  or  the  discriminative  sensi- 
bility. In  the  above  case  it  is  1 : 3.  The  following  table  gives  approximately  the  constant 
proportion  for  each  sense  : — 

Tactile  Sensation,  . . 1 

Thermal  ,,  . .1 

Auditory  ,,  . .1 


3. 

3. 


Muscular  Sensation,  . 6 

Visual  ,,  .1 


100. 

100. 


[The  application  of  the  law  to  temperature  sensations  is  beset  with  great  difficulties,  while 
for  taste  and  smell  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  really  applicable.  From  an  experimental  point 
of  view,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  proved,  and  its  application  is  obviously  somewhat  restricted  to 
certain  sensations,  and  to  these  only  within  a cerlain  range.  It  certaiulj'  does  not  hold  good 
for  sensations  of  pressure,  and  muscular  sense,  near  the  lower  limits  for  these  senses.  “At 
best  it  is  only  an  approximately  correct  statement  of  what  holds  true'of  the  relative  intensity 
of  certain  sensations  of  light  and  hearing,  and  less  exactly  of  pressure  and  the  muscular  sense, 
when  these  sensations  are  of  moderate  strength  ” {Ladd).^ 


Tlie  term  after-sensation  is  applied  to  the  following  phenomenon,  viz.,  that,  as 
a rule,  the  sensation  lasts  longer  than  the  stimnhis  producing  it ; thus,  there  is  an 
after-sensation  after  pressure  is  applied  to  the  skin.  Subjective  sensations 
occur  when  stimuli  due  to  internal  somatic  causes  excite  the  nervous  apparatus  of 
the  sense  organ.  The  highest  degrees  of  these,  depending  mostly  upon  pathological 
stimulation  of  the  sensory  cortical  centres,  are  characterised  as  hallucinations, 
e.rj.,  when  a delirious  person  imagines  he  sees  figures  or  hears  sounds  which  have  no 
objective  reality.  In  opposition  to  this  condition  the  term  illusion  is  applied  to 
modifications  by  the  sensorium  of  sensations  actually  caused  by  external  objects, 
e.cj.,  when  the  rolling  of  a waggon  is  mistaken  for  thunder. 


In  a new-born  child  the  .sense  of  touch  is  strongly  developed,  that  of  pain  slightly,  muscular 
sensations  are  undoubtedly  jiresent,  while  smell  and  taste  are  frequently  confounded.  Auditory 
stimuli  are  heard  Irom  the  second  day  onwards,  the  stimulus  of  light  immediately  after  birth, 
but  a peripheral  field  of  vision  docs  not  yet  exist  (fhiignct).  Towards  the  fourth  to  fifth  week, 
the  movements  of  convergence  and  accommodation  are  noticeable,  while  after  four  months 
colours  are  distinguished.  The  various  stimuli  are  not  perceived  simultaneously — a reflex 
inhibitory  centre  is  not  yet  developed  {Gcnr.mcr). 
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The  Visual  Apparatus— The  Eye. 

,5^^'  ^^®T0L0GICAL  observations. — In  tile  following  rcmaiks  it  i.? 

.i-ssumed  that  the  student  is  familiar  witli  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  eye  : 

of  simplicity,  is  regarded  as  uniformly  spherical,  although,  properly 
.speaking  It  ddlers  sl.glitly  from  this  form.  It  is  more  like  a IrLal  section  of  a sonSa^ 
•i\-is  ^ ^ 'I’soih,  which  \ye  miwt  suppose  to  bo  formed  by  rotating  an  ellipse  around  its  long 
a.\is.  It  IS  neaily  of  unilorin  thickness  throughout,  only  in  the  infant  it  is  slightly  thicker 
in  the  centre,  and  in  the  adult  slightly  thinner.  ^ ^ 


The  cornea  consists  of  the  following  layers  : 

[1.  Anterior  stratified  epithelium.  4.  Posterior  elastic  lamina. 

Anterior  elastic  lamina.  .5.  Single  layer  of  epithelium.] 

3.  Substantia  propria. 

anterior  epithelium,  stratified  and  nucleated,  con.sists  of  many  layers  of 
cells  (fig.  641,  a).  The  deej>est  cells  are  more  or  less  columnar,  are  arranged  side 


Pig.  639.  Fig.  640. 

Fig.  639. — Cornea  of  the  frog  treated  with  chloride  of  gold,  showing  the  corneal  corpuscles 
stained,  and  a few  nerye-fibrils.  Fig.  640. — Cornea  of  the  frog  treated  with  silver  nitrate  ; 
the  ground  substance  is  stained,  while  the  spaces  for  the  corneal  corpuscles  are  left 
unstained. 

by  side,  and  are  ealled  supporting  cells.  [Frequently  nuclei  divided  by  mitosis  are 
to  be  seen,  so  that  new  cells  are  produced  by  proliferation  of  the  deepest  cells.] 
The  cells  of  the  middle  layers  are  more  arched,  and  dip  with  finger-shaped  processes 
into  corresponding  spaces  betryeen  their  neighbours.  The  most  superficial  cells 
are  flat,  perfectly  smooth,  hard,  keratin-containing  squamous  epithelium,  [and  in 
many  respects  resemble  the  squames  of  the  mouth]. 

2.  The  epithelial  layer  rests  upon  the  anterior  elastic  membrane  (Bowman’s 
elastic  lamina),  a structureless,  clear,  basement-like  membrane  (/>).  In  man  it  is 
about  10  p.  in  thickness,  but  its  thickness  varies  with  the  animal  investigated. 

3.  The  substantia  propria  of  the  cornea  consists  of  (chondrin-yielding)  fibres 
composed  of  delicate  fibrils  of  connective-tissue.  The  fibres  are  arranged  in  mat- 
like thin  lamellae  (/),  more  or  less  united  together,  and  are  placed  in  layers  over 
each  other.  Towards  the  anterior  elastic  lamina,  the  fibres  bend  round  and  per- 
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the  super, ciel  l“'?.u,';"a 

fil)i‘cs  are  comparable  to  Snail  } ■ midntbplium.  These  siiaces  arc 

rrilly  "'i«'  «>»  l.y>'>pl»t!es  of  the  eon  juuetivn. 

really  l^npli  spaces^^^^^  lie  in  these  spaces  (c).  and  are  provided  with 

, '■.ocessej,  of  corpuscles  lying 

i:;reen  tl,riamcl4  above  and  below,  and  on  either  side  of  then,.  Iviiline 


Fig.  641. 

Antevo-posterior  section  at  the  junction  of  the  cornea  ivitli  the  sclerotic,  a,  anterior  corneal 
epitlielium  ; b,  Bowman’s  lamina  ; c,  corneal  corpuscles  ; /,  corneal  lamellai  (the  whole 
thickness  lying  between  b and  d is  tlie  substantia  propria  corneae)  ; d,  Descemet’s  mem- 
brane ; c,  its  epithelium  ; /,  junction  of  cornea  with  the  sclerotic  ; g,  limbus  conjunctiva;  ; 
lb,  conjunctiva  ; i,  canal  of  Schlemm  ; /c,  Leber’s  venous  plexus  (is  regarded  by  Leber  as 
belonging  to  i)  ; m,  m,  meshes  in  the  tissue  of  the  lig.  iridis  pcctinatum  ; attachment 
of  the  iris  ; 0,  longitudinal,  p,  circular  (divided  transversely)  bundles  of  fibres  of  the 
sclerotic  ; q,  perichoroidal  space  ; s,  meridional  [radiating],  t,  equatorial  (circular)  bundles 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  ; u,  transverse  section  of  a ciliary  artery  ; v,  e]iitheliuni  of  the  iris  (a 
continuation  of  that  on  the  posterior  .surface  of  the  cornea)  ; w,  substance  of  the  iris  ; 
X,  pigment  of  the  iris  ; z,  a ciliary  process. 

•ob.serve(l  tluit  stinurlation  of  tlic  cornoal  nerves  was  followed  l>y  contraction  of 
these  cells  (§  201,  7),  while  Kiihne  and  Waldeyer  maintain  that  thej''  are  con- 
nected with  the  corneal  nerve-hbrils. 

[The  corneal  corpuscles  are  looked  nimn  as  branched  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
lying  in  and  not  quite  filling  the  branched  spaces  bettveen  the  lamella?.  The  lu'o- 
•cesses  anastomose  freely  with  similar  cells  in  the  same  plane,  and  to  a less  extent 
with  the  processes  of  cells  in  planes  immediately  above  and  belo'sv  them.  In  a 
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section  stained  'with  gold  cliloride,  tliey  present  the  appearance  seen  in  fig.  G39. 

In  a vertical  section  of  tlic  cornea  they  ai)pcar  fusiform  and  parallel  to  the  free 
surface  of  the  cornea  (fig.  G41).  If  the  cornea  of  a frog  bo  pencilled  with  silver 
cell-spaces  remain  clear,  as  in  fig.  G40.  The  one  figure  represents,  as  it  were,  the 
iVitea-te,  the  cement-substance  between  the  lamellai  is  l)lackened,  and  the  branched 
positive,  and  the  other  the  negative  image.]  Leucocytes  also  pass  into  these  lymph- 
spaces,  or  juice-canals.  The  importance  of  these  leucocytes  in  inflammation  is 
red'errod  to  in  § 200. 

[The  lamellre  of  tlie  cornea  in  the  Ray.s  are  traversed  by  “sutural  fibres”  which  pass  at 
riglit  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  lainella;  from  the  anterior  elastic  lamina  to  Descemet’s 
membrane  {Ranvicr).  ] 

4.  The  transparent,  structureles.s,  posterior  elastic  membrane  (cZ),  the  mem- 
brane of  Desceniet  or  Deniours,  is  in  many  animals  fibrillated,  and  shows  evidence 
of  stratification,  while  towards  the  margin  of  the  cornea  there  are  occasionally 
slight  conical  elevations.  This  membrane  is  very  tough  and  very  resistant  (of 
great  importance  in  inflammation).  If  it  be  removed,  it  rolls  up  towards  the 
convex  side.  At  its  periphery  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  fibro-elastic  re- 
ticulated ligamentum  pectinatum  iridis,  whose  trabeculae  are  covered  I)y  epithe- 
lium. 

5,  The  posterior  single  layer  of  epithelimn  consists  of  flat,  delicate,  nucleated 
cells  (e),  Avhich  are  continued  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea  on  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  iris  (r).  Fine  juice-canals  exist  in  the  spaces  betAAmen  the  individual 
cells  (?;.  RecJdingluuisen) . These  spaces  communicate  Avith  a system  of  fine  tubes 
under  the  epithelium,  perforate  Descemet’s  membrane,  and  thus  communicate  Avith 
the  corneal  spaces. 

[Bowman’s  tubes  are  artificial  productions,  formed  by  forcing  air  or  a coloured  fluid  between 
the  lamellfe,  Avhen  it  passes  between  tbe  bundles  of  fibrils,  forming  a series  of  tubes  with  dilata- 
tions on  them  and  running  at  right  angles  to  one  another  between  the  lamella?.] 

The  nerves  of  the  cornea,  Avhich  are  derived  from  the  long  and  short  ciliary 

nerves  (§  347),  are  partly 
sensory  in  function. 
They  enter  the  cornea  at 
its  margin  as  medullated 
filn’cs,  but  the  myelin  soon 
disappears,  Avhile  the  axial 
cylinders  split  up  into 
fibrils.  [The  axial  cylin- 
ders branch  and  form 
a plexus  betAveen  the 
lamellte,  especially  near 
the  anterior  surface,  the 
fundamental  or  ground 
plexus  (fig.  642,  ??.). 

There  are  triangular  nu- 
clei at  the  nodal  points. 
Vertical  section  of  the  cornea  stained  Avith  gold  chloride.  ■)?,  they  probably  belong 

nerve-fibrils  ; (t,  perforating  branch  ; r,  nucleus  ; p,  h,  intei-  sheath  of  flattened 

epithelial  termination  of  fibrils  ; s,  anterior  elastic  lamina.  cover  the  larger 

branches.  There  is  a finer  and  denser  plexus  of  fibrils  immediately  under  the 
anterior  eiiithelium,  sub-epithelial  plexus,  Avhich  is  derived  from  the  former,  the 
fibrils  arising  in  pencils  or  groups  (fig.  643).  Some  fibrds  perforate  the  anterior 
elastic  lamina  rami  perforantes,  and  pass  betAveen  the  anterior  epithelial  cells  to 
form  the  intra-epithelial  network  (fig.  642,  h,  p).  Some  observers  suppose  that 
they  terminate  in  free,  pointed,  or  bulbous  ends.  There  is  also  a fine  plexus  ot 
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fibrils  ill  the  posterior  layers  of  tlie  cornea,  near  Descemet’s  membrane.  It  gives 
oil- numerons  line  fibrils,  ivhich  come  into  inthm^e,  if  not  direct,  anatomic^  rela- 
tion with  the  corneal  corimscle.s.  The  tro]}lnc  hbres  of  the  coinea  34 1)  aic, 
perhaps,  those  deeper  branches  which  are  connected  with  the  corneal  corpuscles. 


[Method. — Tliese  fibrils  are  best  revealed 
tinges  them  of  a purplish  hue  after  exposure 
by  uiethyleue  blue.] 


by  staining  a cornea  with  chloride  of  gold,  which 
to  light  {Colinhcim).  They  are  also  readily  stained 


Blood-vessels  occur  only  in  the  outer  margin  of  the  cornea  (fig.  645,  v),  and 
extend  2 mm.  over  the  cornea  above,  T5  mm.  below,  and  1 mm.  laterally — the 
most  external  capillaries  form  arched  loops,  and  thus  turn  on  themselves.  The 
cornea  is  nourished  from  the  blood-vessels  in  its  margin.  Opacities  of  the  cornea 
give  rise  to  many  forms  of  visual  defects. 

The  sclerotic  is  a thick  fibrous  membrane,  composed  of,  circular  (equatorial) 
and,  0,  longitudinal  (meridional)  bundles  of  connective-tissue  woven  together  (fig. 
641).  ' The  spaces  between  the  bundles  contain  colourless  and  pigmented  con- 
nective-tissue corpuscles  and  also  leucocytes.  It  is  thickest  posteriorly,  thinner 
at  the  equator,  while  in  front  of  this  it  again  becomes  thicker,  owing  to  the  ui- 
sertion  of  the  tendons  of  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  It  contains  few 
blood-vessels,  which  form  a wide-meshed  capillary  plexus,  immediately  under  its 
deep  surface.  Other  vessels  form  an  arterial  ring  round  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve.  It  rarely  is  quite  spherical;  it  rather  resembles  an  ellipsoid,  which 
might  imagine  to  be  formed  by  the  rotation  of  an  ellipse  around  its  short  axis 
(short  eyes)  or  around  its  long  axis  (long  eyes).  Above  and  below,  the  sclerotic 
overlaps  like  a fold  the  clear  margin  of  the  cornea ; hence,  when  the  cornea  is 
viewed  from  before,  it  a[q3ears  transversely  elliptical ; Avhen  seen  from  behind,  it 
appears  circular.  EoUowing  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  but  lying  still  within  the 
substance  of  the  sclerotic,  is  the  circular  canal  of  Schlemm  (i),  which  communicates 
with  other  anastomosing  veins,  the  venous  plexus  of  Leber  (k).  Schw’albe  and 
Waldeyer  regard  Schlemm’s  canal  as  a lymphatic.  Posteriorly,  the  sclerotic 
becomes  continuous  with  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  optic  nerve  derived  from  the 
dura  mater.  The  sclerotic  is  provided  Avith  nerves,  AAdiich  are  said  to  terminate  in 
the  cells  of  the  scleral  substance  {Helfreich). 

The  tunica  uvea,  or  the  uv^eal  tract,  is  .composed  of  the  choroid,  tlie  ciliary  part 
of  the  choroid,  and  the  iris. 

The  choroid  is  composed  of  the  folloAving  layers  (fig.  644) : — (1)  Most  hiternally 
is  the  transparent  limiting  membrane,  OT  ^ in  thickness,  but  it  is  slightly  thicker 
anteriorly.  (2)  The  very  vascular  capillary  network  of  the  chorio-capillaris,  or 
membrane  of  Kuysch,  embedded  in  a homogeneous  layer.  Then  follows- — (3)  a 
layer  of  a thick  elastic  network,  covered  on  both  surfaces  by  endothelium  (SatUer). 
(4)  The  choroid  proper  consists  of  a layer  with  pigmented  coimectivc-tissue  cor- 
])uscles,  togetlier  with  a thick  elastic  nehvork,  containing  the  numerous  venous 
vessels  as  Avell  as  the  arteries.  The  p)igmented  layers  are  knoAvn  as  the  supra- 
choroidea,  or  lamma  fusca,  Avhich  surrounds  the  large  lymphatic  space  lined  Avith 
endotlielium  and  called  the  perichoroidal  space,  q.  lu  neAV-born  infants  Avhich 
according  to  Aiistotle,  have  the  iris  dark  blue,  the  uA'eal  tissue  is  deA'oid  of  jugment ; 
in  brunettes  it  is  developed  later,  and  in  blondes  not  at  all.  ° 

In  the  ciliary  part  of  the  choroid,  the  pigmented  connectiA'e-tissue  corpuscles 
arc  not  so  numerous.  The  ciliary  muscle  (tensor  choroidec%  or  muscle  of  accom- 
modation) is  placed  in  this  region.  It  arises  (s)  by  means  of  a branched,  reticu- 
lated, connective-tissue  origin,  from  the  inner  side  of  the  junction  of  the  cornea 
and  sclerotic,  near  the  canal  of  Schlemm,  and  passes  baclcAvards  to  be  inserted  into 
the  choroid.  This  constitutes  the  radiating  fibres.  Other  fibres  lying  internal  to 
these  are  arranged  circularly,  /,  in  bundles  in  the  ciliary  margin.  These  circular 
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fibres  arc  sonietiiucs  called  Heinrich  Muller’s  muscle.  The  muscle  consists  of 
smooth  muscular  fibres,  and  is  supplied  by  the  oculoniotorius  (§  345,  3). 

The  iris  consists  of  the  following  parts  from  before  backwards ; — a layer  of 
epithelial  cells  {v)  continuous  with  those  covering  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
cornea,  a layer  of  reticulated  connective-tissue,  tlie  layer  of  blood-vessels,  and  lastly 
a posterior  limiting  membrane,  Avhich  contains  the  pigmentary  epithelium  (x) 
{Michel).  In  brunettes,  the  texture  of  the  iris  contains  pigmented  connective- 
tissue  corimscles.  The  iris  in  some  animals  is  described  as  containing  two  muscles 
composed  of  smooth  muscular  fibres — one  set  constituting  the  spliincter  pupillse 
(circular — fig.  GGO),  which  surrounds  the  pupil,  and  lies  nearer  the  posterior  than 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  (§  392).  Its  nerve  of  supply  is  derived  from  the 
oculoniotorius  (§  345,  2).  Tlie  otlier  fibres  constitute  the  dilator  pupillae 
(radiating),  which  consists  of  a thinner  layer  of  fibres  arranged  in  a radiate 


- Fig.  643.  Fig.  644. 

Fio-.  643. — iSTerve-plexus  iu  the  cornea  after  gold  cliloride.  n,  nerve  ; a,  fibrils.  Fig.  644.  —Ver- 
tical section  of  the  choroid  and  a part  of  the  sclerotic.  (1)  sclerotic  ; (2)  lamina  supra- 
choroidea  ; (3)  layer  of  large  vessels  ; (4)  limiting  layer  ; (5)  chorio-capillam  ; (6)  hyaline 
membrane;  (7)  pigment  epithelium  ; (^)  large  blood-vessels  ; (p)  pigment-cells  ; (c)  sections 
of  capillaries. 


manner.  Some  of  the  fibres  reach  to  the  margin  of  the  pupil  while  others  bend 
into  the  sphincter.  [The  existence  of  a dilator  pupillte  in  man  is  denied  (§ 

At  the  outer  margin  of  the  iris,  the  radial  bundles  are  arranged  in  anastomosing 
arches,  and  form  a circular  muscular  layer  {Merhel).  The  chief  nerve  of  supply 
for  the  dilator  fibres  is  the  sympathetic  (§  347,  3).  Gangdia  occur  in  the  ciliary 
nerves  in  the  choroid,  [and  they  are  found  also  in  the  ins].  Gerlach  has  recently 
applied  the  term  iiejamentum  annulare  hidhi  to  that  complex  fibrous  arrangenien 
wViich  surrounds  the  iris,  and  at  the  same  time  forms  the  point  of  union  of  the 
ciliary  body,  iris,  ciliary  muscle,  sinus  venosiis  iridis,  and  the  line  of  junction 

the  cornea  and  sclerotic.  _ , 

The  choroidal  vessels  are  of  great  importance  in  connection  the  nut^ 

of  the  eye.  According  to  Leber,  they  are  arranged  as  follows 

1 The  short  posterior  cihary,  which  are  about  twenty  in  niimbei,  and  peifo  . 
iiie  sSuc  near  tke  optic  nevi^^  (iig.  646  a,  «)  They  terminate  » t 
network  of  the  chorio-capillaris  (m),  which  reaches  as  fai  as  the  oia  sein  . 
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The  long  posterior 

:TiXlcT:ot™iv^ul  pieU  into  the  hie.  wh™  they  help  to  fonn  the 
circulus  arteriosus  iridis  major  (p). 


3.  The  anterior  ciliary  {<;),  winch 
arise  from  tlie  muscular  branches, 
perforate\the  sclerotic  anteriorly,  ami 
ffivc  branches  to  the  ciliary  part  of 
the  choroid  and  to  the  iris.  About 
twelve  branches  run  backwards  (0) 
from  them  to  the  chorio-capillaris. 

Veins  of  the  Choroid.— 1.  The 
anterior  ciliary  veins  (c)  receive 
the  blood  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  uvea  and  carry  it  outwards. 
These  branches  are  connected  Avith 
Schlemm’s  canal  and  Leber’s  venous 
plex-US.  They  do  not  receive  any 
blood  from  the  iris.  2.  The  venous 
plexus  of  the  ciliary  processes  (r) 
receives  the  blood  from  the  iris 
{(f),  and  passes  backwards  to  the 
choroidal  veins.  3.  The  large  vasa 
vorticosa  (h.)  perforate  the  sclerotic 
behind  the  equator  of  the  bulb. 

The  inner  margin  of  the  iris  rests 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens  ; the  posterior  chamber  is  small 
in  adults,  and  in  the  new-born  child 
it  may  be  said  scarcely  to  exist — it 
is  so  small.  When  Berlin  blue  is 
injected  into  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye,  it  generally  passes  into 
the  anterior  ciliary  veins  (Sckoalbe). 
EA^en  in  living  animals,  carmine  also 
behaves  in  a similar  manner  {Heis- 
rath) ; hence  these  observers  con- 
clude that  there  is  a direct  com- 
munication betAveen  the  veins  and 
the  aqueous  chamber,  as  these 
substances  do  not  diffuse  through 
membranes. 

Internal  to  the  choroid  lies  the 
single  layer  of  hexagonal  cells 
(0‘013.5  to  0‘02  mm.  in  breadth) 
filled  Avith  crystalline  pigment.  This 
layer  really  l)clongs  to  the  retina. 
It  consists  of  a single  layer  of  cells  as 


va:Syicc/'d*^ci. 
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Diagram  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye  (horizontal 
view ; veins  black,  arteries  light,  Avith  a double 
contour),  a,  a,  short  posterior  ciliary;  b,  long 
posterior  ciliary ; c,  c',  anterior  ciliary  artery  and 
vein ; d,  d',  artery  and  vein  of  the  conjunctiva  ; 
e,  e',  central  artery  and  vein  of  retina  ; /,  blood- 
vessels of  the  inner,  and  g,  of  the  outer  optic 
sheath;  vorticose  vein;  i,  posterior  short  ciliary 
vein  confined  to  the  sclerotic  ; k,  branch  of  the 
loosterior  short  ciliary  artery  to  the  oi>tic  nerve  ; 
I,  anastoniosis  of  tlie  choroidal  vessels  Avith  those 
of  the  optic  ; m,  chorio-capillaris  ; n,  episcleral 
branches  ; 0,  recurrent  choroidal  artery  ; p,  great 
circular  artery  of  iris  (transverse  section)  ; q, 
blood-vessels  of  the  iris  ; r,  ciliary  process  ; s, 
branch  of  a vorticose  vein  from  the  ciliary  muscle; 


t,  branch  of  the  anterior  ciliary  vein  to  the  ciliary 
muscle  : u,  circular  vein  ; v,  marginal  loops  of 


vessels  on  the  cornea;  ty,  anterior  artery  arrd  vein 
of  the  conjunctiva. 


XU  Vy^JilOlOUO  V./X  Cl  VX 

far  as  the  ora  serrata — it  is  continued  on  to  tbe  ciliary  processes  and  tbe  posterior 
surface  of  tbe  iris,  Avliere  it  forms  several  layers  (fig.  G41,  x).  In  albinos  it  is 
devoid  of  jrigment ; on  tbe  other  band,  tire  uppermost  cells,  Avbicli  lie  on  the 
ridges  of  the  ciliary  processes,  are  alAAmys  devoid  of  pigment.  [The  processes  of 
these  cells  vary  in  length  Avith  the  kind  of  light  acting  on  the  retina  (§  398).] 

The  retina  externally  is  in  contact  Avith  the  layer  of  hexagonal  pigment-cells 
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(Pi),  Avluch  in  its  dnvelopmenb  and  functions  really  lielongs  to  the  retina.  The 
cells  are  not  Hat,  hut  they  send  pigmented  ])rocesses  into  the  .space  hetween  the 
ends  of  the  rods.  [Du  Jlois  .states  that  the  processes  are  continuous  ivith  the 
cones.]  In  .some  animals  (rabbit)  the  cells  contain  fatty  granules  and  other 
substances  _(p.  914).  The  cells  are  larger  and  darker  at  the  ora  serrata  (luihne). 

The  retiiia  is  composed  of  the  following  layers,  ])roceeding  from  without 
inwards  : — 


[1.  Layc'T'of  pTgnfenUcells. 

2.  Rods  and  cones. 

3.  Externa^  limiting  membrane. 

4.  Outer  nuclear  layer. 

5.  Outer,  molecular  (graiudar  retic- 

ulj,u'  or  internuclear  layer). 

6.  Innell  nuclear  layer. 


7.  Inner  molecular  (granular  or 

reticidar)  layer. 

8.  Layer  of  nerve-cells  (ganglionic) 

layer. 

9.  Layer  of  ncrve-Hbres. 

10.  Internal  limiting  membrane. 


1.  The  liexagonal  pigment-cells  already  described.  2.  The  layer  of  rods  and 
cones  {St)  oi^-neuro-epitheLLum  of  Schwalbe  [bacillary  layer,  or  the  visual  cells,  or 
visual  e2ntheihgn  of  KiihneJ  (fig.  647).  These  lie  externally  next  the  choroid,  but 
they  are  absent-,  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  Then  follows  the  external 
limiting  membrane  {Le),  which  is  perforated  by  the  bases  of  the  rods  and  cones. 
3.  The  external  nuclear  layer  {ciu.K) ; this  and  all  the  succeeding  lajmrs  are  called 
“ brain  layers  ” by'lBchwalbe.  4.  The  external  granular  {du.gr),  or  inter-nuclear 
layer,  which  is  pefi^orated  by  the  filires  which  proceed  inwards  from  the  nuclei  of 
3 to  reach  5,  the  nucM  of*.the  internal  nuclear  layer  {inK).  The  nuclei  of  this 
layer,  which  are  con|j.ected  by  fibres  with  the  rods  and  cones,  are  marked  by 
transverse  lines  in  tlle^  macula  lutea  {Krause,  Denissenko).  [The  so-called  nuclei 
of  the  internal  nuclear  layer  are  not  all  of  the  same  nature.  The  innermost  layer 
consists  of  branched  multipolar  nerve-cells,  so-called  “ .spongio-blasts,”  and  fro:n 
many,  but  not  all  of  them,  an  axis-cylinder  process  proceeds  to  the  optic  nerve-fibre 
layer.  The  other  nuclei  chiefly  belong  to  bipolar  nerve-celLs,  Avhich  send  oil’  a 
central  process  Avhich  breaks  up  into  fine  branches  in  the  internal  reticular  layer, 
Avhile  a peripheral  process  breaks  up  in  the  external  reticular  layer.  These  are 
also  the  nuclei  of  the  radiating  fibres  of  Muller.]  6.  The  finely  granular 
internal  granular  layer  {in.gr),  [called  also  neuro-spongium]  through  Avhich  the 
fibres  proceeding  from  the  inner  nuclear  layer  cannot  be  traced.  It  Avould  seem  as 
if  these  fibres  break  u])  into  the  finest  fibrils,  into  Avhich  also  the  branched  processes 
of  the  ganglionic  cells  of  7,  the  ganglionic  layer,  extend.  [The  cells  are  nervous 
ganglionic  cells,  arranged  in  a single  layer,  and  they  contain  no  pigment.  Each 
cell  gives  off  centrally  an  unbranched  axis-cylinder  process  which  becomes  continu- 
ous Avith  a fibre  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  several  branched  protoplasmic  proce.sses 
Avhich  run  peripherally  and  form  numerous  branches  in  the  inner  reticular  layer. 
According  to  v.  Vintschgau,  the  processes  of  the  ganglionic  cells  are  comiected 
Avith  the  fibres.  8.  The  next,  or  fibrous  layer,  consists  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve  (o),  and  most  internally  is  the  internal  limiting  membrane  {Li).  The  fibres 
of  the  optic  nerve  are  devoid  of  myelin  and  arranged  iu  bundles  Avhich  radiate 
from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  toAvard  the  ora  serrata].  According  to  M . 
Krause,  there  are  400,000  broad,  and  as  many  narroAA^,  optic  fibres,  so  that  for 
every  fibre  there  are  7 cones,  about  100  rods,  and  7 pigment-cells.  The  optic 
fibres  are  absent  from  the  macula  lutea,  Avhere,  hoAvever,  there  are  numerous 
‘ganglionic  cells.  lletAveen  the  two  homogeneous  limiting  membranes  {Le  and  Li) 
Ties  the  comiective-tissue  substance  of  the  retina.  It  contains  the  perforating 
fibres,  or  Muller’s  fibres,  Avhich  run  in  a radiate  manner  between  the  two  mem- 
branes, and  hold  the  various  layers  of  the  retina  together.  They  begin  by  a Aving- 
shaped  expansion  at  the  internal  limiting  membrane  {Rk),  and  in  their  course  out- 
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contain  nncici  (k).  Tlicy  am  absent  at  tlao  yf 

tissue  forms  a network  in  all  the  l“y“’S. f 

(Sff).  The  inner  segments  of  the  rods  and  cones  are  also  suirounc  ) 

tacnlar  substance.  As  the  retina  passes  for^^ald 
to  the  ora  serrata,  it  becomes  thinner  and  thinnei, 
gradually  becoming  richer  in  connective-tissue  ele- 


m/.n. 


an 


r- 


init 


Fig.  646. 


Fig.  647. 


Fig.  646. — Vertical  section  of  human  retina,  a,  rods  and  cones  ; h,  ext.,  and  j,  int.  limit, 
memb.  ; c,  ext.,  and  /,  int.  nucl.  layers ; e,  ext.,  and  g,  int.  gran,  layers  ; h,  blood-vessel 
and  nerve-cells  ; i,  nerve-fibres.  Fig.  647. — Layers  of  the  retina.  Pi,  hexagonal  pigment- 
cells  ; St,  rods  and  cones  ; Lc,  ext.  limiting  membrane  ; du.K.,  ext.  nuclear  layer  ; mi.gr. 
ext.  granular  layer  ; inK.  int.  nuclear  ; in.gr,  int.  granular  ; Ggl,  ganglionic  nerve-cells  ; 
0,  fibres  of  optic  nerve  ; Li,  int.  limit,  membrane  ; Rk,  fibres  of  Miiller  ; K,  nuclei ; Sg, 
spaces  for  tlie  nervous  elements. 


ments  and  poorer  in  nerve  elements,  until,  in  the  ciliary  part,  only  the  cylindrical 
cells  remain  (fig.  646). 

[Ranvier  divides  the  layers  of  the  retina  into  an  inner  or  cerebral  part  in  which  the  blood- 
vessels are  distributed,  and  an  outer  layer — neuro-epithelial — which  contains  no  blood-vessels. 
The  following  classification  shows  the  difference: — 


Table  of  the  Layers  of  the  Retina. 


After  Ranvier. 

I.  Neuro-epithelial  part. 
Pigmentary  layer. 

Rods  and  cones. 

External  limiting  membrane. 
Bodies  of  the  visual  cells, 
rods  and  cones. 

Basal  plexus.  ] 

Basal  cells.  \ 


i.e.,  \ 

J 


Classical  Classification. 

Pigmentary  layer. 

Jacob’s  membrane. 

External  limiting  membrane. 

External  nuclear  layer. 


External  granular  layer. 
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II.  Cerebral  part. 

hayer  of  unipolar  nerve-cells. 
Layer  of  bipolar  nerve-cells. 
Cerebral  plexus. 

^lultipolar  nerve-cells. 

Fibres  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Internal  limiting  membrane. 


} 


Internal  nuclear  layer. 


Internal  granular  layer. 
.Multipolar  nerve-cells. 

Fibres  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Internal  limiting  membrane.] 


[Macula  Lutea  and  Fovea  Centralis. — Tliere  are  no  rod.s  in  the  fovea,  cone.s 
only  are  present,  and  they  are  longer  and  narrower  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
retina  (fig.  648).  The  other  layers  also  are  thinner,  especially  at  the  macula  lutea, 
but  they  become  thicker  towards  the  margins  of  the  fovea,  Avhere  the  ganglionic 
layer  consists  of  several  roAvs  of  bipolar  cells.  The  yelloAV  tint  is  due  to  pigment 
lying  betAveen  the  layers  composing  the  yelloAV  spot.] 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  retina  lie  in  the  inner  layers  near  the  inner  granular 
layer.  Only  near  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  are  they  connected  by  fine 
branches  Avith  the  choroidal  A^essels ; they  are  surrounded  by  perwascular  lymph- 
spaces.  The  greatest  number  of  capillaries  runs  in  the  layers  external  to  the  inner 
granular  layer  (Hesse).  The  foA'^ea  centralis  is  devoid  of  blood-A'^essels  (Nettleshijj, 
Becker).  Except  in  mammals,  the  eel  (DenissenJco),  and  some  tortoises  (II.  Muller), 
the  retina  receives  no  blood-vessels.  Destruction  of  the  retina  is  folloAved  by 
blindness. 

[Retinal  Epithelium. — The  single  layer  of  pigmentary  cells  containing  granules 
of  a kind  of  melanin  sends  processes  doAviiAvards,  like  the  hairs  of  a brush,  betAveen 
the  rods  and  cones  (§  398).  Kiiline  has  shoAAur  that  the  nature  and  amount  of 


liaht  influence  the  condition  of  these  processes  (fig.  693).  The  protoplasm  of  tliesn 
cSls  in  a frog  kept  for  several  hours  in  the  dark  is  retracted,  and  the  pigment- 
crranules  lie  chiefly  in  the  body  of  the  cell  and  in  the  processes  near  the  cell.  In 
® t — . Li  Lvi-aLf,  flnvbcrbt.  the  nrocesses  loaded  Avith  pigment  penetrate  doAvn- 


Scction  of  the  fovea  centralis,  a,  cones  ; 

e,  nuclear  layer 


Fig.  648. 

; b and  g,  int.  and  ext.  limit,  ineinb.  ; c,  ext.,  and 
r ; cl,  fibres  ; /,  nerve-cells. 
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epithelial  cells  coiitaiiiiiig  no  fuscin.  They,  however,  contain  fine  transparent 
crystals.  In  some  Hshes  crystals  of  guanin  occur,  Avhile  the  iridescent  appearance 
of  the  tapetnm  in  the  eye  of  the  ox  and  sheep  is  due  to  fibrous  tissue.]  . 

fEacli  rod  and  cone  consists  of  an  outer  and  an  iimer  segment.  During  life, 
the  outer  segments  of  the  rods  contain  a reddish  pigment  or  the  visual  purple 
{Ball).  Each  rod  is  60  /x  long  and  2 p,  broad.  The  outer  segment  of  each  lot 
is  doubly  refractive  and  tends  to  split  up  into  transverse  discs.  It  is  narrower 
than  the  inner  segment  and  is  stained  black  by  osmic  acid.  The  inner  finely 
granular  segment  is  stained  by  carmine,  and  often  presents  a striated  appearance. 
At  its  outer  part  it  contains  an  elliptical  fibrous  apparatus.  The  nucleus  in  the 
liody  of  each  rod  lying  in  the  external  nuclear  layer  is  marked  by  two  or  three 
transverse  bands.  The  outer  segment  of  the  cones  is  shorter  and  more  conical 
than  that  of  the  rods,  ivliile  the  inner  segment  is  thick  and  bulging.  The  outer 
segment  of  each  rod  and  cone  consists  externally  of  a membrane  composed  of 
neuro-keratin,  containing  a substance  described  by  Kiiline  as  mjmloidiii,  which  is 
the  substance  stained  black  by  osmic  acid,  and  it  is  perhaps  a coniiiound  of  lecithin 
and  a globulin.] 

Visual  purple  [or  rhodopsin]  may  be  preserved  by  keeping  the  cj'e  in  dark- 
ness ] but  it  is  soon  bleached  by  daylight,  Avhile  it  is  again  restored  Avhen  the  eye 
is  placed  in  darkness.  It  can  be  extracted  from  the  retina  by  means  of  a 2 ’5  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  bile  acids,  especially  from  eyes  that  have  been  kept  in  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  common  .salt  {Ayres)  The  rods  are  O'Ol:  to  0'06  mm.  high  and 
O'OOIG  to  O'OOIS  mm.  broad,  and  exhibit  longitudinal  striation,  produced  by  the 
presence  of  fine  grooves  ; a fine  fibril  runs  in  their  interior  {Ritter).  The  external 
segment  occasionall}^  cleaves  transversely  into  a number  of  fine  transparent  discs. 
[It  is  a A'ery  resistant  structure,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  neuro-keratin.] 
Krause  found  an  ellipsoidal  body,  the  “rod  ellipsoid,”  at  the  junction  at  the  inner 
and  outer  segments  of  the  rods.  The  cones  are  devoid  of  visual  purple,  but  their 
outer  segment  is  striated  longitudinally,  and  it  also  readily  breaks  across  into  thin 
discs.  Ojily  cones  are  present  in  the  macula  lutea.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
yellow  spot,  eacli  cone  is  surrounded  by  a ring  of  rods.  The  cones  become  less 
numerous  toAvards  the  periphery  of  the  retina.  In  nocturnal  animals,  such  as  the 
OAvl  and  bat,  there  are  either  no  cones  or  imperfect  ones.  The  retinae  of  birds 
contain  many  cones,  that  of  the  tortoise  only  cones.  The  rods  and  cones  rest  on 
the  sieA'e-like  perforated  external  limiting  membrane  {Le).  Both  send  processes 
through  the  membrane,  the  cones  to  the  larger  and  higher-placed  nuclei,  the  rods 
to  the  nuclei,  Avith  transA^erse  markings  in  the  external  nuclear  layer.  [The 
cones  are  particularly  large  in  some  fishes,  e.g.,  the  cod,  Avhile  the  skate  has  no 
cones,  but  only  rods.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  shai'k  and  sturgeon,  hedgehog 
bat,  and  mole.] 

Regeneration  of  Rhodopsin. — Keep  a rabbit  in  the  dark  for  some  time, 
kill  it,  lymoye  its  e}'eball,  and  examine  its  retina  by  the  aid  of  monochromatic  (sodium)  light. 
Tlie  retina  will  bo  purple-red  in  colour,  all  except  the  macula  lutea  and  a small  part  at  the  ora 
serrata.  The  pigment  is  confined  to  the  outer  segments  of  the  rods.  It  is  absent  in  pigeons, 
hens,  and  one  bat,  although  the  last  has  only  rods.  It  is  found  both  in  nocturnal  aud  diurnal 
^ Its  colour  is  quickly  bleached  by  light,  and  it  fades  rapidly  at  a temperature  of  50“ 
to  76  C.,  while  tiypsin,  alum,  and  ammonia  do  not  affect  it.  It  is  restored  in  the  retina  by 
the  action  of  the  retinal  e])ithelium,.  If  the  retinal  epithelium  or  choroid  be  lifted  off  from  an 
excised  eye  exposed  to  light,  the  purple  is  destroyed  ; but  if  the  eye  be  placed  in  darkness  and 
the  retinal  epithelium  replaced,  the  colour  is  restored.] 

Chemistry  of  the  retina.  The  reaction  of  the  retina,  AAfiien  quite  fresh,  is  acid, 
and  Ijccomes  alkaline  in  darkness.  The  rods  and  cones  contain  albumin,  neuro- 
keratm,  nuclein,  and  in  the  cones  are  the  pigmented  oil-globules,  the  so-called 

c^omophanes.”  The  other  layers  contain  the  constituents  of  the  gi'ey  matter 
■of  the  brain.  ^ 
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sent,  but  it  is  present  in  the  ox  lens.] 

[Cataract. — Sometimes  the  lens  becomes  more  or  less  opaque,  tlie  opacity  be- 
ginning either  in  the  middle  or  outer  parts  of  the  lens.  This  is  generally  due  to 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  fibres,  cholesteriii  being  deposited.  An  opaque,  cataract- 
ous  condition  of  the  lens  may  be  produced  in  frogs  by  injecting  a solution  of 
some  salts  or  sugar  into  the  lymph-sacs ; the  result  is  that  these  salts  absorb  the 
water  from  the  lens,  and  thus  make  it  opaque.  The  cataract  of  diabetes  is  j^robably 
^n’oduced  from  the  presence  of  grape-sugar  in  the  blood.] 

The  zonule  of  Zinir,  at  the  ora  serrata,  is  applied  as  a folded  membrane  to 
the  ciliary  part  of  the  uvea,  so  that  the  ciliary  processes  are  j^ressed  into  its  folds, 
and  are  united  to  it.  It  passes  to  the  margins  of  the  lens,  Avhere  it  is  inserted 
by  a series  of  folds  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  Beliind  the 
zonule  of  Zinn;  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  vitreous  humotir,  is  the  canal  of  Petit. 
The  zonule  is  a fibrous  perforated  membrane.  According  to  Merkel,  the  canal  of 
Petit  is  enclosed  by  very  fine  fibres,  so  that  it  is  really  not  a canal  but  a complex  com- 
municating system  of  spaces  (Gerlach).  IS'evertheless,  the  zonule  represents  a 
stretched  membrane,  holding  the  lens  in  position,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens. 

Opacity  or  cloudiness  of  the  lens  (grey  cataract)  hinders  the  ]iassnge  of  light  into  the  eye. 
Aphakia,  or  the  absence  of  the  lens  (as  after  operations  for  cataract),  may  be  remedied  by  a 
pair  of  strong  convex  spectacles.  Of  course,  such  an  eye  does  not  possess  the  power  of  accom- 
modation. 


VITREOUS  HUMOUR. 
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The  vitreous  luuuoiir,  .so  far  a.s  tlie  ora  serrata,  i.s  bounded  by  the  internal 
limiting  membrane  of  the  retina  {Henle,  hvanoff).  From  here  forwards,  lying 
between  both,  are  the  meridional  fibres  of  the  zonule,  which  are  united  with 
the  surface  of  the  vitreous  and  the  ciliary  processes.  A part  of  the  fibrous  layer 
bends  into  the  saucer-shaped  depression  and  bounds  it.  A canal,  2 mm.  in  dia- 
meter, runs  from  the  optic  papilla  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ca^xsule  of  the 
lens ; it  i.s  called  the  hyaloid  canal,  and  Avas  formerly  traversed  by  blood-vessels, 
'riie  i)eripheral  ])art  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  laminated  like  an  onion,  the  middle 
is  homogeneous ; in  the  former,  cs])ocially  in  the  foetius,  are  round  fusiform  or 
branched  cells  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  vitreous,  Avhile  in  the  centre  there  are 
disintegrated  remains  of  these  cells  {Iicanqf).  The  A'itreous  humour  contains  a very 
small  lAcrcentage  of  solids,  I'u  per  cent,  of  mucin,  [and  according  to  Pickard,  there 
is  O’o  per  cent,  of  urea,  and  about  '75  of  sodic  chloride]. 


mn 
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of  the  eye.  a,  inner  l> 

bie  retina  ; c,  choroid  ; d,  sclerotic  ; c,  physiological  enp ; f,  central  artery 

sheath,  m,outei  (subdural)  .space  ; a,  inner  (subarachnoid)  space;  r,  middle  (arachiioidl 

of  nerve-fibres:  longitudinal  scihrof^^ 


According  to  Younan,  the  vitreous  coi5Lins  tw^  + 

.shapes  and  sizes.  They  lie  on  the  inner  siirfaen  1?®®  oells  ot  various 

membranes  in  tlie  cortex  of  the  vitreous  • i'2'i  1 hning  hyaloid  membrane  and  the  other 

by  a large  number  of  m^snarent  c branching  cells.  The  vitreous  is  permeated 

a.s  to  give  rise  to  a conceSc  lami  ntion  ^ hyaloid  membranes,  which  are  so  disposed 

•situation  of  tlie  hyaloid  artery  of  the  fcctiis  U ^ represents  in  the  adult  the 

mi  1 r.  i ^ ^ "'jeeted  by  a coloured  Hnid.1 

auterior^^ftem^cn  con.si.st  of  an  anterior  and  a jiosterior  set.  The 

wbicli  conununicate  'edi  u 

co.y,„ctiv.  T„.  posterior  coi.siit  o/r]o tSr:?^ 
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and  the  choroid  (Schwalbe).  This  space  is  connected  l)y  means  of  the  ])envascular 
bmphatics  ai-ound  tlie  trunks  of  the  vasa  vorticosa,  Avith  the  large  Ivmpli-.space 
ot  ionon,  Avliich  lies  hetween  the  sclerotic,  and  Tenon’s  capsule.  Posteriorly 
this  IS  continued  into  a lymi)h-channel,  which  invests  the  surface  of  the  oi)ti.’ 
nerve  ; while  anteriorly  it  cominunicates  directly  with  the  suh-conjunctival  lymph- 
spaces  of  the  eyeball.  The  optic  nerve  has  three  sheaths — (1)  the  dural- 
the  aiaclmoid  ; and  (3)  the  pial  sheath,  derived  from  the  corresponding  mem- 
branes  of  the  brain.  Two  lymph-spaces  lie  hetween  those  three  sheaths— the 
subdural  space  ^between  1 and  2,  and  the  subarachnoid  space  hetween  2 and 
3 (fig.  63G).  Both  spaces  are  lined  hy  endothelium;  and  the  fine  traheculge 
passing  from  one  Avail  to  the  other  are  similarly  covered.  According  to  Axel 
Key  and  Ketzius,  these  lymph-spaces  communicate  anteriorly  Avith*^the  peri- 
choroidal space. 

llie  aqueous  humour  closely  resembles  the  cerebro-spiiial  lliiid,  ami  contains  albumin  [ami  a 
reducing  body,  Avliich  is  not  sugar] ; the  former  is  increased,  and  the  latter  disappears  after 
deatn.  ilie  same  occurs  in  the  vitreous.  The  albumin  increases  when  the  difference  between 
tlie  blood-pressure  and  the  intra-ocular  pressure  rises.  Such  A'ariations  of  pressure,  and  also 
intense  stimuli  applied  to  the  eye,  cause  the  production  of  fibrin  in  the  anterior  chamber  {Jesner 
and  Gnmhacjcn).  [It  is  a clear  alkaline  fluid,  specific  gravity  1003-1009,  and  containing  1'3 
per  cent,  of  solids,  the  proportion  of  proteids  being  only  -12  per  cent.  It  is  lymph,  contaming 
a very  small  quantity  of  solids,  the  chief  inorganic  solid  being  sodic  chloride.  The  proteids  are 
fibrinogen,  serum-albumin,  and  serum-globulin.  Traces  of  urea  and  sarco-lactic  acid  are  present. 
The  reducing  substance  does  not  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  and  is  therefore  not  sugar.] 

Intraocular  Pressm-e. — The  cavity  of  the  bulh  i.s  practicallj'  filled  Avith  Avatery 
fluids,  Avhich,  during  life,  are  constantly  subjected  to  a certain  pressure,  the 
“intraocular  pressure.”  Ultimateljq  this  depends  upon  the  blood-pressure  AA-itliiii 
the  arteries  of  the  retina  and  UA^ea,  and  must  rise  and  fall  Avith  it.  The  pressure 
is  determined  by  pressing  upon  the  eyeball,  and  ascertaining  Avhether  it  is  tense, 
or  soft  and  compressible. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  arterial  pressure,  the  intraocular  pressure  is  influenced  by  many 
circumstances  ; it  is  increased  at  every  pulse-beat  and  at  every  expiration,  AA'hile  it  is  decreased 
during  inspiration.  The  elastic  tension  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  regulates  the  increase  of  the 
arterial  ju’essure  by  acting  like  the  air-chamber  in  a fire-engine  ; thus,  Avhen  more  arterial  blood 
is  pumped  into  the  eyeball,  more  venous  blood  is  also  expelled.  The  constancy  of  the  intra- 
ocular pressure  is  also  influenced  by  the  fact  that,  just  as  the  aqueous  humour  is  remo\-ed,  it  is 
secreted,  or  rather  formed,  as  rapidly  as  it  is  absorbed  (§  392).  [Pick  has  invented  an  instru- 
ment for  the  direct  measurement  of  the  intraocular  pressure,  a small  plate  of  knoAvn  size  is 
pressed  against  the  eyeball,  and  the  pressure  exerted  is  registered  by  means  of  a spring  and 
index.] 

The  secretion  of  the  aqueous  humour  occurs  pretty  rapidity  as  may  be 
surmised  from  the  fact  that  haemoglobin  is  found  in  the  ac|ueons  humour  lialf  an 
hour  after  dissolved  blood  (lamb’s)  is  injected  into  the  blood-A^essels  of  a dog.  It 
is  rapidly  reformed,  after  evacuation  through  a wound  in  the  cornea. 

According  to  Knies,  the  Avatery  fluid  Avithin  the  eyeball  is  secreted,  especially  from  the 
chorio-capillaris,  and  reaches  the  suprachoroidal  space,  in  the  lymph-sheaths  of  the  optic  neiwe, 
and  partly  through  the  network  of  the  sclerotic.  It  saturates  the  retina,  vitreous  humour,  lens, 
and  for  the  most  part  passes  through  the  zonula  ciliaris  into  the  posterior  chamber,  and  through 
the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The  movements  of  the  fluid  within  the  eyeball  have  been 
recently  studied  by  Ehrlich,  Avho  used  fluorescin,  an  indifferent  substance,  which,  on  being 
introduced  into  the  body,  passes  into  the  fluids  of  the  eyeball,  and  in  a A’ery  dilute  solution 
may  be  recognised  by  its  green  fluorescence  in  reflected  light.  From  observations  on^  the 
entrance  of  this  substance  into  the  eye,  Schbler  and  Uhthoff  regard  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris  and  the  ciliary  body  as  the  secretory  organs  for  the  aqueous  humour.  It  passes  through 
the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber  ; some  passes  into  the  lens,  and  along  the  canal  of  1 etit 
into  the  viti-eous  humour  {Pflugcr).  Section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  and  still  more  of  the 
tri"eminns,  accelerates  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous,  but  its  amount  is  dimimshecl.  11  the 
substance  is  dropped  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  it  percolates  toAvards  the  centre  ot  the  cornea, 

and  through  the  latter  into  the  anterior  chamber  (Py%cr).  . 

A current  passes  forAvards  from  the  vitreous  humour  around  the  lens,  and  there  is  an  outllov 
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along  tlio  central  artery  of  the  retina  backwards  through  the  optic  nerve  to  the  cavity  of  the 
skull  {Gifford).  Tlie  current  in  tlic  spaces  between  the  slieatlis  Hows  from  the  brain  to  the  eye 
{Quincke). 

Tlie  outflow  of  the  aqueous  humour,  according  to  Leber  and  Heisrath,  takes  place  chiefly 
between  the  meshes  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  iridis  (fig.  645,  m,  m),  and  the  canal  of 
Schlemm  {i,  k),  into  tlie  anterior  circular  veins  (p.  909).  A small  part  of  the  aqueous  humour 
diffuses  into  tlie  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea,  to  nourisli  it  {Leber).  N'one  of  the  water  is 
conducted  from  the  eyeball  by  any  special  efferent  lymphatics  {Leber).  Under  normal  circum- 
stances, the  pressure  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  chambers,  but  atropin 
seems  to  diminish  the  pressure  in  the  former  and  to  increase  it  in  the  latter,  whilst  Calabar 
bean  has  an  oiiposite  action  {Ad.  IVeber).  Arrest  of  the  outflow  of  the  venous  blood  often 
increases  the  pressure  in  the  vitreous,  and  diminishes  that  in  the  aqueous  chamber.  Compres- 
sion of  the  bulb  from  without  causes  more  fluid  to  pa.ss  out  of  the  eye  temporarily  than  enters 
it.  The  diminution  of  the  intraocular  pressure  is  well  marked  after  section  of  the  trigeminus, 
while  it  rises  when  this  nerve  is  stimulated.  The  statements  of  observers  regarding  tlie  effect 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  upon  the  pressure  vary.  Interruption  to  the  venous  outflow  increases 
the  pressure,  while  an  imperfect  supply  of  blood,  the  outflow  being  normal,  diminishes  the  pres- 
sure. The  innervation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye  is  referred  to  at  § 347. 

385.  DIOPTRIC  OBSERVATIONS. — The  eye  as  an  optical  instrument  is 
comparable  to  a camera  obscura ; in  both,  an  inverted  diminished  image  of  the 


Figures  illustrating  the  action  of  lenses  upon  rays  of  light  passing  through  them. 


objects  of  the  external  world  is  formed  upon  a hackgroim'd,  the  field  of  proiection 

Sa1fi°alod' hol'-®^  eye  has  several  Refractive 

me^a  placed  behind  each  other— cornea,  aqueous  himiour,  lens  (whose  individual 

retractive  surface  which  may  be  regarded  as  spherical.  The  field  of  proiection 
of  the  eye  IS  the  retina,  which  is  coloured  with  the  visual  purple  (J^oU  lLih9?fA 

e ruiiouin„  lacLOLs.— (1)  the  refractive  indices  of  all  the  media; 
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(2)  tlie  form  of  the  refractive  surfaces ; (3)  the  distance  of  the  various  media  from 
eacli  other  and  from  tlie  field  of  projection  or  retina. 

Action  of  a converging  lens. — Wo  must  know  how  a convex  lens  acts  upon  light.  In  a 
convex  lens  wo  distinguish  the  centre  of  curvature,  i.c.,  the  centre  of  both  spherical  surfaces 
(lig.  6.51,  I,  m,  nij).  The  lino  connecting  both  is  called  the  chief  axis;  the  centre  of  tliis  line  is 
the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  (o).  All  rays  whieh  pa.ss  through  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens 
pa.ss  tlirough  unbent,  or  without  being  refracted  ; tliey  are  called  the  chief  or  princi])al  rays 
(n,  9ij).  The  following  are  the  laws  regulating  the  action  of  a convex  lens  upon  rays  of  light 

1.  Rays  which  fall  upon  the  lens,  parallel  with  the  principal  axis  (II,/,  a),  are  .so  refracted 
that  they  .are  collected  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens,  at  a point  called  the  focus  or  principal 
focus  if).  The  distance  of  this  point  from  the  central  point  (o)  of  the  lens,  is  called  the  focal 
distance  of  the  lens  (/,  o).  The  converse  of  this  condition  is  evident,  viz.,  rays  which  diverge 
from  a focus  and  reach  the  lens,  pass  through  it  to  the  other  side,  parallel  with  the  principal 
axis,  without  again  coming  together. 

2.  Rays  of  li"ht  proceeding  from  a source  of  light  (IV,  1)  in  the  prolonged  principal  axis,  but 
beyond  the  focal  point  (/),  again  converge  to  a point  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens.  The  follow- 
ing cases  may  occur  : — (a)  When  the  distance  of  the  light  from  the  lens  is  equal  to  twice  the 
focal  distance,  the  focus  or  point  of  convergence  lies  at  the  same  distance  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lens,  i.e.,  twice  the  focal  distance.  (&)  If  the  luminous  point  be  moved  nearer  to  the 
focus,  then  the  foc.al  point  is  moved  farther  away,  (c)  If  the  light  is  still  farther  from  the  lens 
than  twice  the  focal  distance,  then  the  focal  point  comes  correspondingly  near  to  the  lens. 

3.  Rays  proceeding  from  a point  of  the  chief  axis  (III,  b)  within  the  focal  distance,  pass  out 
at  the  other  side  less  divergent,  but  do  not  come  to  a focus  again.  Conversely,  rays  which  are 
convergent,  and  pass  through  a collecting  lens,  have  their  focal  point  within  the  focal  distance. 

4.  If  the  luminous  point  (V,  a)  is  placed  in  the  secondary  ray  [a,  b),  the  s.ame  laws  obtain, 
provided  the  angle  formed  by  the  secondary  ray  with  the  pi-incipal  axis  is  small. 

Formation  of  images  by  convex  lenses. — After  what  has  been  stated  regarding  the  position 
of  the  point  of  convergence  of  rays  proceeding  from  a luminous  point,  the  construction  of  the 
image  of  any  object  by  a convex  lens  is  easily  accomplished.  This  is  done  simply  by  projecting 
images  of  the  various  parts  of  the  object.  Thus,  evidently  (in  V),  b is  the  focal  point  of  the 
object  a,  while  v is  the  focal  point  of  the  object  1.  The  picture  is  inverted.  Collcciiny  lenses 
form  an  inverted  and  real  image  {i.e.,  upon  a screen)  only  of  such  objects  as  are  flaccd  beyoml 
the  focal  point  of  the  lens. 

With  regard  to  the  size  and  distance  of  the  image  from  the  lens,  there  are  the  following 
cases  : — (a)  If  the  object  be  irlaced  at  twice  the  focal  distance  from  the  lens,  the  image  of  the 
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Example. — Let  Z = 24  ccntimetre.s,_/'=6  cm.  Then  thnt  i = 8 cm.,  ?.<?.,  the 

image  is  formed  8 cm.  behind  the  len.s.  liirthei',  let  Z=10  cm.,_/’=5  cm.  {i.c.,  l = 1f).  Then 

= i ; so  that  & = 10,  i.c.,  tlie  image  is  placed  at  twice  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens. 

b 5 10  10 


Lastly,  let  f=oo. 


Then  ^ = X 
b ./ 


— ; .so  that  &=/,  i.c.,  the  image  of  iiarallcl  rays  coming  from 
00 


infinity  lies  in  the  focal  iioint  of  the  lens. 

Kefractive  Indices. — A ray  of  light,  which  passes  in  a iierpendicular  direction  from  one 
medium  into  another  medium  of  different  density,  passes  through  the  latter  without  changing 
its  course  or  being  refracted.  In  fig.  652,  if  G I)  is  ± A B,  then  so  is  D D ± A B ; for  a plane 
surface  A B is  the  horizontal,  and  G D the  vertical  line.  If  the  surface  be  spherical,  then  the 
vertical  line  is  the  prolonged  radius  of  this  sphere.  If,  however,  the  ray  of  light  fall  obliquely 
upon  the  surface,  it  is  “refracted,”  i.e.,  it  is  bent  out  of  its  original  course.  The  incident  and 
the  refracted  ray  nevertheless  lie  in  OHc  'When  the  oblique  incident  ray  passes  from  a 

ft'ss  rfcjisc  medium  (c.r/.,  air)  into  one  ?uo?’c  rfcusc  {e.g.,  water),  the  refracted  or  excident  ray  is 
bent  towards  the  i^erpendicular.  If,  conversely,  it  pass  from  a more  dense  to  a less  dense  medium, 
it  is  bent  away  from  the  perpendicular.  The  angle  (f  G D S)  which  the  incident  ray  (S  D)  forms 
with  the  perpendicular  (G  D)  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  angle  formed  by  the  refracted 
ra}'  (D  Sj)  with  the  prolonged  perpendicular  (D  D)  is  called  the  angle  of  refraction,  D D Sj 
(r).  The  refractive  ]iower  is  expressed  as  the  refractive  index.  The  term  refractive  index 
[n)  means  that  number  which  shows  for  a certain  substance  how  many  times  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  is  greater  than  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction,  when  a ray  of  light  passes 
froin  the  air  into  that  substance.  Thus,  7i  = sin.  i : sin.  r=C(b  : cd.  On  comparing  the  refractive 
indices  of  two  media,  we  always  assume  that  the  ray  passes  from  air  into  the  medium.  On 
passing  from  the  air  into  water,  the  ray  of  light  is  so  refracted  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 


incidence  is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  as 


4:3;  the  refractive  index  — (or  more 

3 ^ 


exactly=l'336)._  'With  glass  the  proportion  is  = 3:2  = l'53o — Sncllius,  1620;  Descartes). 
The  sine  of  the  incident  and  refractive  angles  are  related  as  the  velocity  of  light  with  both 
media. 


The  construction  of  the  refracted  ray,  the  refractive  index  being  given,  is  simple  : — Example 
—Suppose  in  fig.  653,  L = the  air,  G = a dense  medium  (gla.ss)  with  a spherical  surface,  xy,  and 
with  its  centre  at  m ; j;o  = the  oblique  incident  ray  ; mZ  is  the  perpendicular;  the<)  f = the 

angle  of  incidence.  The  refractive  index  given  is  the  object  is  to  find  the  direction  of  the 

refracted  ra3\  From  o as  centre  describe  a cjrcle  with  a radius  of  any  length  ; from  a draw  a 
perpendicular,  abtomZ ; then  a 5 is  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  i.  Divide  the  line  a b 
into  three  equal  parts,  and  prolong  it  to  the  extent  of  two  of  these  parts,  viz.,  top.  Draw  the 
line  p parallel  to  jnZ.  The  line  joining  0 to  n is  the  direction  of  the  refracted  ray.  On  mak- 
ing aline,  n s,  perpendicular  to  mZ,  n s-=b qr  Further,  n s = sine  < ) =r.  So  that  ah:  s n 

or  : 5^j)  = 3 : 2 or  sin.  i ; sin.  r = —. 

2 


Optica.1  cardinal  point  of  a simple  collecting  system.— Two  refractive  media  (fig.  654,  L and 
tj),  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a spherical  surface  {a,  b),  form  a simple  collecting 
system,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  construction  of  an  incident  ray  coming  from  the  first 
medium  (L)  and  falling  obliquely  upon  the  surface  {a,  b)  separating  the  two  media,  as  well  as 
direction  in  the  second  medium,  G,  and  also  from  the  position  of  a luminous 
^ estimate  the  position  of  the  corresponding  focal  point  in  the 

W ^ i factors  required  to  be  known  are  the  following  :— L (fig.^  654)  is  the 

hist,  and  G the  second  medium,  a,  6 = the  spherical  surface  ivhose  centre  is  m.  Of  course  all 
the  i-adii  drawn  from  rn  to  ab{mx,  mn)  are  perpendiculars,  so  that  all  mvB  fhllhm  iu  the 

linefof  direSfon  niirefracted  through  m.  All  rays  of  this  sort  are  called°rays  or 

linrvdd?.  as  the  point  of  intersection  of  all  these,  is  called  the  nodal  point.  The 

SceTuilled^^^f'lTA^^  The  following  facts  have  been 

t SZ  which  riimSsH? iff  f f 'if  tl'O  sZld  y^ea} 

proposition?  ® '2  "''fli  ^ ^ must  be  lery  small.  ) The 
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the  rays  proceeding  from  r pass  into  the  first  medium  parallel  to  each  other,  but  not  parallel 

f n ^ medium  are  parallel  to  eaeh 

otliei  (6  to  63)  and  with  the  axis  0 Q,  reunite  111  a point  in  the  first  medium  (»)  called  the  first 
jocal  -point  ; of  course  the  converse  of  this  is  true.  A plane  in  this  point  perpendicular  to  0 0 
IS  called  uxo  first  focal  plane  (A,  1>).  Tlie  radius  of  the  refractive  surface  (m,  x)  is  equal  to  the 


A E 


C 


difference  of  the  distance  of  both  focal  points  and  from  the  principal  focus  (a;)  ; thus  m x= 
Pi  X p X.  From  these  comparatively  simple  xiropositious  it  is  easy  to_determine  the  following 
points : — 

1 . The  construction  of  the  refracted  ray.  — Let  A be  the 


first 


(fig.  655)  ; B,  the  second 
medium  ; c cl,  the  spherical 
surface  separating  the  two  ; 
a b,  the  optical  axis  ; k,  the 
nodal  point  ; the  first  and 
the  second  principal  focus  ; 
C,  D,  the  second  focal  xdane. 
Suppose  X y to  represent  the 
direction  of  the  incident  ray, 
wdiat  is  the  construction  of 
the  refracted  ray  in  the  second 
medium  ? Prolong  the  unre- 
fracted ray,  P A:,  to  Q parallel 
to  a;  y,  then  y Q is  the 
direction  of  the  refracted  ray 
(according  to  2). 

2.  Construction  of  the  image  for  a given  object. — In  fig.  656,  B,  c,  d,  a,  h,  Jc,p,xo^Pi, 
C,  D are  as  before.  Suppose  a luminous  |ioiut  (0)  in  the  first  medium,  what  is  the  x^osition  of 
the  image  in  the  second  medium  ? Prolong  the  unrefracted  ray  (0,  k,  P),  and  diaw  the  laj 
(0,  x)  parallel  to  the  axis  («,  h).  The  parallel  rays  [a,  c and  0,  k)  reunite  in  p (according  to  pio- 


position  1).  Prolong  x,  Pi  until  it  intersects  the  ray  (0,  P),  then  the  image  of  0 is  at  P that  is, 
the  rays  of  light  (0  x and  0 k)  proceeding  from  the  luminous  point  (0)  reunite  in  1. 

Construction  of  the  refracted  ray  and  the  image  in  several  refractive  media.— -If  seieial 
refractive  media  be  placed  behind  each  other,  we  must  proceed  from  medium  to  medium^ 
the  same  methods  as  above  described.  This  would  be  very  tedious,  especially  when  dealing 
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witli  small  objects.  Gauss  (1840)  calculated  that  in  such  cases  the  method  of  construction  is 
very  simple,  if  the  several  media  are  “centred,”  i.e.,  if  all  have  the  same  optic  axis,  then  the 
refractive  indices  of  such  a centred  system  may  be  represented  by  two  equal,  strong,  refractive 
surfaces  at  a certain  distance.  The  rays  falling  upon  the  first  surface  are  not  refracted  by  it, 
but  are  essentially  projected  forwards  parallel  with  them.selves  to  the  .second  surface.  Refraction 
takes  2>lace  first  at  the  second  surface,  just  as  if  only  07ic  refractive  surface  was  present.  In 
order  to  make  the  calculation,  wo  must  know  the  refractive  indices  of  the  media,  the  radii  of 
the  refractive  surfaces,  and  the  distance  of  the  refractive  surfaces  from  each  other. 

Constniction  of  the  refracted  ray  is  accomplished  as  follows  : — Let  a h represent  the  optical 
axis  (fig.  657,  I.)  ; H,  the  first  focal  point  determined  by  calculation  ; h h,  the  principal  plane  ; 
H,  the  second  focal  point : h^,  /i  ,,  the  second  principal  plane  ; Jc,  the  first,  and  the  second 
nodal  point ; F,  the  second  focal  point ; and  Fj,  F^,  the  second  focal  plane.  Make  the  ray  of 
direction  p parallel  to  wq,  According  to  proposition  2,  and  wij,  71-^  must  meet  in  a 
point  of  the  plane  F^  F^.  Asp  kj  passes  through  unrefracted,  the  ray  from  71^  must  fall  at  r ; 
71^  7'  is,  therefore,  the  direction  of  the  refracted  ray. 


Fig.  657. 

Construction  of  the  focal  point.— Let  0 be  a luminous  point  (fig.  657,  II.),  what  is  the 

Tr  n^raUel  to  medium  ? Prolong  from  0 the  ray  of  direction  0 k,  and  make 

Thp  ro,.  ^ n 1 prolonged  in  a parallel  direction  to  the  second  focal  plane 

The  ray  paiallel  to  « 5 goes  through  F ; to,  k^  as  the  ray  of  direction  passes  throuo-h  unrefrLted 

0,  where  11,  F,  and  to  k,  intersect  each  other,  is  the  position  of  the  image  of  0 ° 

386.  DiqPTE,I(:S— RETINAL  IMAGE— OPHTHALMOMETER.— Position 

enrneo  Tlje  eye  .surrounded  with  air  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 

'^0  l""  refractive  media  with  spherical  separating 

suitace.s.  In  order  to  ascertam  the  course  of  the  rays  through  the  various  media 

as  wellTtlm  pnncipal  foci  of  both  nodal  points 

ial  ulated  m Helmholtz  have 

rS^  calculation,  we 

i Xtoli  f "tive  indices  of  the  media  of  the  eye,  the  radii  of  the 

rohn^a  to  afterSrTs  to  ‘ n fi  " ^ These  will  be 

1 • • ) ^ principal  point  is  2-1746  mm  • and  (•'>)  tbo 

mL  i.  f 1 ^ i (4)  tlie  second  nodal  point  O'SGO'i 

. fiontof  tlie  posterior  surface  of  tlie  lens.  (.5)  The  second  prhicipal  focus‘s 
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»f  tl.o  lens;  and  (6)  tl.c  first  principal 
locxis,  12  832G  m front  of  the  anterior  surface  of  tlie  cornea. 

Listing  s reduced  eye. — Tire  distance  between  tlie  two  ])rincipal  points,  or  the 
two  nodal  points,  is  so  small  (only  0'4  niin.),  that  iiractically,  xvithont  introducimr 
any  grea,t  error  in  the  construction,  we  may  assume  (me  mean  nodal  or  princiiial 
point  lying  between  the  txvo  nodal  or  principal  points,  lly  this  simple  procedure 
we  gain  o??e  refractive  surface  for  all  the  media  of  the  eye,  and  only  07ie  nodal 
point,  through  which  all  the  rays  of  direction  from  xvitliout  must  pass  without 


being  refracted 
Listing. 


lliis  schematic  simplified  eye  is  called  “the  reduced  eye”  of 


A 


Formation  of  the  retinal  image. — Thus,  the  construction  of  the  image  on  the 
retina  becomes  very  simple.  In  distinct  vision,  the  inverted  image  is  formed  on 
the  retina.  Let  A 13  represent  an  object  idaced  vertically  in  front  of  the  eye  (fig. 
658).  A pencil  of  rays  jiasses  from  A into  the  eye;  the  ray  of  direction,  A d, 
passes  without  refraction  through  the  nodal  point,  Zr.  Further,  as  the  focal  point 
for  the  luminous  point.  A,  is  upon  the  retina,  all  the  rays  proceeding  from  A must 
reunite  in  d.  The  same  is  true  of  the  rays  proceeding  from  E,  and,  of  course,  for 
rays  sent  out  from  an  intermediate  point  of  the  body,  A E.  The  retinal  image  is, 
as  it  Avere,  a mosaic,  composed  of  innumerahle  foci  of  the  object.  As  all  the  rays 
of  direction  must  pass  through  the  common  nodal  point,  Zr,  this  is  also  called  the 
“point  of  intersection  of  the  visual  rays.” 

The  inverted  image  on  the  retina  is  easily  seen  in  the  excised  eye  of  an  albino  rabbit,  by  hold- 
ing np  any  object  in  front  of  the  cornea  and  observing  tlie  inverted  image  through  the  trans- 
parent coats  of  the  eyeball. 

The  size  of  the  retinal  image  may  also  be  calculated,  provided  we  know  the  size  of  the 
object,  and  its  distance  from  the  cornea.  As  the  two  triangles,  A B and  c d k are  similar, 
A B : c cl=f  k : k g,  so  that  cd=(A  B,  k g)  : f k.  All  these  values  are  known,  viz.,  k f/  = 15T6 
mm.;  further,  f k = akx.a  /,  where  rt  / is  measured  directly,  and  a ^■  = 7■44  mm.  The  size 
of  A B is  measured  directly. 

The  angle,  A h E,  is  called  the  visual  angle,  and  of  course  it  is  equal  to  the 
angle  c k d.  It  is  evident  that  the  nearer  objects,  x y,  and  r s,  must  have  the 
same  \dsual  angle.  Hence,  all  the  three  objects,  A E,  x y,  and  r s,  give  a retinal 
image  of  the  same  size.  Such  objects,  Avhose  ends  when  united  Avith  the  nodal 
point  form  a Ausual  angle  of  the  same  size,  and  consequently  form  retinal  images 
of  the  same  size,  haAm  the  same  “apparent  size.” 

In  order  to  determine  the  optical  cardinal  points  l)y  calculation,  after  the 
method  of  Gauss,  Ave  must  knoAV  the  folloAving  factors  : — 

1.  The  refractive  indices  : for  the  cornea,  L377  ; aqueous  humour,  L377  ; lens. 
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tive  surfaces  from  the  size  of  the  reflected  images  hi  the  living  eye.^  The  size  of^ 
a luminous  hody  is  to  the  size  0/  its  reflected  image  as  the  distance  0}  both  to  half 
the  radius  of  the  convex  mirror.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  size  of  the 
reflected  image.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  ophthalmometer  of  Helmholtz 
(fig.  659). 

The  apparatus  is  constructed  on  the  following  principle : — If  we  observe  an  object 
through  a glass  plate  placed  oblicpiely,  the  object  appears  to  be  displaced  laterally  ; the 
displacement  becomes  greater  the  more  obliquely  the  plate  is  moved.  Suppose  the  observer, 
A,  to  look  through  the  telescope,  F,  which  has  the  plate,  G,  placed  obliquely  in  front  of  the 
%Lpper  half  of  its  objective,  he  sees  the  corneal  reflected  image,  a b,  of  the  eye,  B,  and  the 
image  appears  to  be  displaced  laterally,  viz.,  to  a'  V.  If  a second  plate,  G,  be  placed  in  front 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  telescope,  but  placed  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  both  plates, 
corresponding  to  the  middle  line  of  the  objective,  intersect  at  an  angle,  then  the  observer  sees 
the  reflected  image,  a b,  displaced  laterally  to  a”  b".  As  both  glass  plates  rotate  round  their 
point  of  intersection,  the  position  of  both  is  so  selected,  that  both  reflected  images  just  touch 
each  other  with  their  inner  margins,  (so  that  b'  abuts  closely  upon  a”).  The  size  of  the  reflected 
image  can  be  determined  from  the  size  of  the  angle  formed  by  both  plates,  but  we  must  take 
into  calculation  the  thickness  of  the  glass  plates  and  their  refractive  indices.  The  size  of  the 
corneal  image,  and  also  that  in  the  lens,  may  be  ascertained  in  the  passive  eye,  and  also  in  the 
eye  accommodated  for  a near  object,  and  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the  curved  surface  may  be 
calculated  therefrom  {Helmholtz  and  others). 

Fluorescence. — All  the  media  of  the  eye,  even  the  retina,  are  slightly  fluorescent ; the  lens 
most,  the  vitreous  humour  least  {v.  Helmholtz). 

Erect  Vision. — As  the  retinal  image  is  inverted,  -we  must  explain  how  we  see 
oljjects  upright.  By  a psychical  act,  tlie  impulses  from  any  point  of  the  retina  are 
again  referred  to  the  exterior,  in  the  direction  through  the  nodal  point ; thus  the 
stimulation  of  the  point  d is  referred  to  A,  that  of  c to  B (fig.  658).  The  reference 
of  the  image  to  the  external  world  happens  thus,  that  all  ])oints  appear  to  lie  in  a 
surface  floating  in  front  of  the  eye,  which  is  called  the  field  of  vision.  The  field 
of  vision  is  the  inverted  surface  of  the  retina  projected  externally ; hence,  the  field 


Fig.  659. 

Sclieme  of  the  ophthalmometer  of  Helmholtz. 
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of  vision  appears  erect  again,  as  tlie  inverted  retinal  image  is  again  in-oiected  ex- 
ternally bnt  inverted  (fig.  058). 

1 hat  the  stimulation  of  any  point  is  again  projected  in  an  inverse  direction  tlumudi  tlie 
nodal  point  is  ].rovud  by  the  simple  experiment,  tliat  pressure  upon  the  outer  aspect°of  the 
eyeball  is  projected  or  referred  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  held  of  vision.  The  eiitoptical  iihe- 
nomena  of  the  retina  arc  similarly  projected  externally  and  inverted  ; so  that,  e.g.,  the  entrance 
ot  the  optic  nerve  is  referred  externally  to  the  yellow  spot  (see  § 393).  All  sensations  from  the 
retina  are  projected  externally. 

387.  ACCOMMODATION  OF  THE  EYE. — According  to  No.  2 (p.  922),  the  raj's  of  light 
proceeding  from  a luminous  point,  e.g.,  a flame,  and  acted  upon  by  a collecting  (convex)  lens 
are  brought  to  a focus  or  focal  point,  which  has  always  a definite  relation  to  the  luminous 
object.  If  a projection-surface  or  screen  be  placed  at  this  distance  from  the  lens,  a real  and 
inverted  iniage  ot  the  object  is  obtained  upon  the  screen.  If  the  screen  be  placed  nearer  to  the 
lens  (fig.  651,  IV.,  a,  h),  or  farther  away  from  it  (c,  d),  no  distinct  image  of  the  object  is  formed, 
but  diffusion  circles  are  obtained  ; because,  in  the  former  case,  the  rays  have  not  united,  and 
in  the  latter,  because  the  rays,  after  uniting,  have  crossed  each  other  and  become  divergent. 
If  the  luminous  point  be  brought  nearer  to,  or  removed  I'arther  from,  the  lens,  in  order  to 
obtain  a distinct  image,  in  every  case,  the  screen  must  be  brought  nearer,  or  removed  from  the 
lens,  to  keep  the  same  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  screen.  If,  however,  the  screen  be 
lixed  permanently,  whilst  the  distance  between  the  luminous  point  and  the  lens  varies,  a 
distinct  image  can  only  be  obtained  upon  the  screen,  provided  the  lens,  as  the  luminous  point 
approaches  it,  becomes  more  convex,  i.c.,  refracts  the  rays  of  light  more  strongly — conversely, 
when  the  distance  between  the  luminous  point  and  the  lens  becomes  greater,  the  lens  must 
become  less  curved,  i.c.,  refract  less  strongly. 

In  the  eye,  the  projection  surface  or  screen  is  represented  by  the  retina,  which  is  permanently 
fixed  at  a certain  distance  ; but  the  eye  has  the  power  of  forming  distinct  images  of  near  and 
distant  objects  upon  the  retina,  so  that  the  refractive  power,  i.e.,  the  form  of  the  crystalline 
lens  in  the  eye,  must  undergo  a change  in  curvature  coiTespouding  in  every  case  to  the  distance 
of  the  object. 

Accommodation. — By  the  term  “ accommodation  of  the  eye  ” is  understood  that 
property  of  the  eye  Avherehy  it  forms  distinct  images  of  distant  as  -well  as  near 
objects  upon  the  retina.  [It  is  important  to  remember  that  we  cannot  see  a near 
object  and  a distant  one  with  equal  distinctness  at  the  same  time,  and  hence  arises 
the  necessity  for  accommodation.]  This  power  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
crystalline  lens  alters  its  curvature,  becoming  more  convex  (thicker),  or  less 
curved  (flatter),  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object.  When  the  lens  is  absent 
from  the  eyeljall,  accommodation  is  impossible  {Th.  Young,  Domlers — p.  916). 

During  rest  [or  negative  accommodation],  or  Avhen  the  eye  is  passive,  it  is 
accommodated  for  the  greatest  distance,  i.e.,  images  of  objects  placed  at  an  infinite 
distance  {e.g.,  the  moon)  are  formed  upon  the  retina.  In  this  case,  rays  coming 
from  such  a distance  are  practically  y;a?-aZ/e’Z  and  Avhen  they  enter  the  eye  are  in 
the  passive  normal  eye  (emmetropic)  brought  to  a focus  on  the  retina.  When 
looking  at  a distant  object,  a distinct  image  is  formed  on  the  retina  without  the 
aid  of  any  muscular  action. 

That  distant  objects  are  seen  without  the  aid  of  any  muscular  action  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
in'^ considerations  (1)  With  the  normal,  or  emmetropic  eye,  we  can  see  distant  objects  clearly 
aiul  distinctly,  without  experiencing  any  feeling  of  effort.  On  opening  the  eyelids  after  a long 
period  of  rest,  the  objects  at  a distance  are  at  once  distinctly  visible  in  the  field  of  vision.  _ (2) 
If,  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  mechanism  of  accommodation  {e.g.,  through  paralysis  of 
the  oculomotor  nerve— § 345,  7),  the  eye  is  unable  to  focus  images  of  objects  placed  at  different 
distances,  still  distinct  images  are  obtained  of  distant  objects.  Thus,  paralysis  of  the  mechanism 
of  accominodation  is  always  accompanied  by  inability  to  focus  a near  object,  never  a distant 
object.  A temporary  paralysis  occurs  with  the  same  results  when  a solution  of  atropin  or 
duboisiii  is  dropped  into  the  eye,  and  also  in  poisoning  with  these  drugs  (§  392), 

When  the  eye  is  accommodated  for  a near  object,  [positive  accommodation],  the 
lens  is  thicker,  its  anterior  surface  is  more  curved  (convex),  and  projects  farther 
into  the  anterior  cliamber  of  the  eye  {Cramer,  1851,  v.  Helmholtz,  1853).  The 
meclianism  producing  this  result  is  the  following  During  rest,  the  lens  is  kept 
somewhat  flattened  against  the  vitreous  humour  lying  behind  it,  by  the  tension  of 
the  stretched  zonule  of  Zinn,  which  is  attached  round  the  inargni  of  the  lens  (fig. 
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660  Z).  AVJien  the  muscle  of  accommodation,  the  ciliary  muscle  (/,  m),  contracts, 
it  niills  forward  the  margin  of  the  choroid,  so  that  the  zonule  of  Zinn  m intimate 

relation  with  it  is  relaxed.  [Wheii  _ Ave 
accommodate  for  a near  object,  the  ciliary 
muscle  contracts,  pulls  forward  the  choroid, 
relaxes  the  zonule  of  Zinn,  and  this  in 
turn  dimiiii-shes  the  tension  of  the  anterior 

part  of  the  capsule 
of  the  lens.]  The 
lens  assumes  a more 
curved  form,  in  vir- 
tue of  its  elasticity, 
so  that  it  becomes 
more  conA’^ex  as  soon 
as  the  tension  of  the 


Anterior  quadrant  of  a horizontal  section  of  the  eyeball,  cornea,  and  lens  ; 
a,  substantia  propria  of  the  cornea  ; h,  Bowman’s  elastic  mernhrane  ; 
c,  anterior  corneal  epithelium  ; d,  Descemet’s  membrane ; e,  its  epi- 
thelium ; /,  conjunctiva  ; g,  sclerotic  ; h,  iris  ; i,  sphincter  iridis  ]j,  liga- 
meutum  ])ectinatum  iridis,  Avith  the  adjoining  vacuolated  tissue  ; k, 
canal  of  Schlemm;  I,  longitudinal,  m,  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  ; n,  ciliary  process  ; 0,  cilary  part  of  the  retina  ; q,  canal  of  Petit, 

Avith  Z,  zonule  of  Zinn  in  front  of  it ; and  p,  the  posterior  layer  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  ; 
r,  anterior,  s,  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  ; t,  choroid ; u,  perichoroidal  sp>ace  ; 
T,  pigment  epithelium  of  the  his  ; x,  margin  of  the  lens. 


zonule  of  Zinn,  Avhich  keeps  it  flattened,  is  diminished  (fig.  661).  As  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  lens  lies  in  the  saucer-shaped  unyielding  depression  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  in  becoming  more  convex  must 
necessarily  protrude  more  fonvards. 

Nerves. — According  to  Ilensen  and  Vdlckers,  the  origin  of  the  nerves  of  accom- 
modation lies  in  the  most  anterior  root-bundles  of  the  oculomotorius.  Stimulation 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  causes  accommodation  ; if  a 
part  lying  slightly  posterior  to  this  be  stimulated,  contraction  of  the  pupil  occurs. 
On  stimulating  the  limit  betAveen  the  tliird  ventricle  and  the  aqueduct,  there  results 
contraction  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle,  while  stimulation  of  the  other  parts 
around  the  iter  causes  contraction  of  the  superior  rectus,  levator  jDalpebrte,  rectus 
inferior,  and  inferior  oblique  muscles. 

Proofs.— That  the  lens  alters  its  curvature  during  accommodation  is  proved  bv 
the  folloAving  facts  : — 

1.  Purkinje-Sanson’s  Images.— If  a lighted  candle  be  held  at  one  side  of  the 
eye,  or  if  light  be  alloAved  to  fall  on  the  eye  through  tAvo  triangular  holes,  placed 
above  each  other  and  cut  in  a piece  of  cardboard,  in  the  latter  case  the  observer 
will  see  three  pairs  of  reflected  images  [in  the  former,  three  images].  The  brif^htest 
and  most  distinct  image  (or  pair  of  images)  is  erect  and  is  produced  by  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  cbrnea  (fig.  662,  a).  The  second  image  (or  pair  of  images)  is  also 
erect._  It  is  the  largest,  but  it  is  not  so  bright  (&),  and  it  is  reflected  by  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lens.  (The  size  of  a reflected  image  from  a coiiA'ex  mirror  is 
greater  the  longer  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  reflecting  surface.)  The  latter  iina^e 
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lies  8 mm.  behind  the  plane  of  the  pupil.  The  tliircl  image  (or  pair  of  image.s)  is  of 
medium  size  and  medium  brightness — it  is  inverted  and  lies  nearly  in  tlie  plane  of 
the  pupil  (c).  The  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  which  reflects  the  last  image,  acts 
like  a concave  mirror.  If  a luminous  object  be  placed  at  a distance  from  a con- 


Sclieme  of  accomnioclation  for  near  ami  distant  objects.  The  right  side  of  tlie  figure  represents 
the  condition  of  the  lens  daring  accommodation  for  a near  object  and  the  left  side  when 
the  eye  is  at  rest.  The  letters  indicate  the  same  parts  on  both  sides  ; those  on  the  right 
side  are  marked  with  a dash  ; A,  left,  B,  right  half  of  the  lens  ; 0,  cornea ; S,  sclerotic  ; 
C.S.,  canal  of  Schlemm  ; V.K.,  anterior  chamber;  J,  iris  ; P,  margin  of  the  pupil;  V, 
anterior  surface  ; H,  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  ; 11,  margin  of  the  lens  ; F,  margin  of 
the  ciliary  processes  ; a and  h,  space  between  the  two  former  ; the  line  Z,  X,  indicates  the 
thickness  of  the  lens  during  accommodation  for  a near  object ; Z,  Y,  the  thickness  of  the 
lens  when  the  eye  is  passive. 


A 
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y 
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cave  mirror,  its  inverted,  diminished,  reed  image  lies  close  to  the  focus  towards 
the  side  of  the  object.  If  the  images  be  studied  Avhen  the  observed  eye  is 
passive,  i.e.,  in  the  phase  of  negatiA’e  accommodation,  on  asking  the  person  experi- 
mented upon  to  accommodate  his  eye  for  a near  object,  at  once  a change  in  the 
relath^e  position  and  size  of  some  of  the  images  is  apparent.  The  middle  pair  of 

images  reflected  by  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  lens  diminish  in  size  and  approach 
each  other  {h),  Avhich  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens 
has  become  more  couA^ex.  At  the  same 
time,  the  image  (or  pair  of  images)  comes 
nearer  to  the  image  formed  by  the  cornea 
(a^  and  c)  as  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens  lies  nearer  to  the  cornea.  The  other 
c,  during  images  (or  pairs  of  images)  neither  change 
their  size  nor  position.  Helmholtz,  A\'ith 
the  aid  of  the  ophthalmometer,  has  mea- 
sured the  diminution  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens  during  accommodation  for  a near  object. 

[PhakoBCope.-These  images  may  be  readily  shown  by  means  of  the 
Helmholtz  ffic'  663).  It  consists  of  a triangular  box,  with  its  angles  cut  oH,  and  blackened 
inside  The  observer’s  eye  is  placed  at  a,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  box  aie  two  pijsnis, 
Tt  the  obsSved  eye  k placed  at  the  side  of  the  box  opposite  to  C.  When  a candle  is 
held  in  front  of  the  prisms,  h and  IP,  three  pairs  of  images  are  seen  in  the  obseived  ej  e.  Ask 

‘’Tin  ^n^quLce  of  the  iuc-easea  cm  v.lnre  of  the  lens  doting  atconnnodetiou  tor  a ne.t 


Fig. 


662. 


Sanson-Piirkinje’s  images,  a,  b 

negative,  and  a„  b„  positive  accommo 
datiou 


accommodation. 
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Kiiilius  of  the  cornea,  

Radius  of  anterior  .surface  of  lens,  . • • ■ 

Radins  of  i>osterior  surface  of  lens,  . . • • 

Position  of  the  verte.\  of  tlie  outer  surface  of  the  lens  be 
hind  the  verte.x  of  the  cornea,  . . ■ • 

Po.sition  of  the  jiosterior  vertex  of  the  lens. 

Position  of  the  anterior  focal  point, 

Pcsition  of  the  first  principal  point, 

Position  of  the  second  principal  point, 

Position  of  the  posterior  focal  ]ioint  behind  the  anterioi  I 
vertex  of  the  cornea, J 


egntivc — Mm. 

Positive— Mm. 

8 

8 

10 

6 

6 

5-5 

3-6 

3-2 

7-2 

7-2 

12-9 

11-24 

1-94 

2-03 

6-96 

6-5T 

22-23 

20-25 

3 Lateral  view  of  the  pupU.-If  the  passive  eye  be  looked  at  from  the  side,  we  observe 
only  a small  black  strip  of  the  pupil,  which  becomes 
broader  as  soon  as  the  person  experimented  on  accom- 
modates for  a near  object,  as  the  whole  pupil  is  pushed 
more  forwards. 

4.  Focal  Line.— If  light  be  admitted  through  the 
cornea  into  the  anterior  chamber,  the  “focal  line 
formed  by  the  concave  surface  of  the  cornea  falls  upon 
the  iris.  If  the  experiment  be  made  upon  a ^ person 
whose  eye  is  accommodated  for  a distant  object,  so 
that  the' line  lies  near  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  it  gradu- 
ally recedes  towards  the  scleral  margin  of  the  iris,  as 
soon  as  the  person  accommodates  for  a near  object, 
because  the  iris  becomes  more  oblique  as  its  inner 
margin  is  pushed  forward. 

5.  Change  in  Size  of  Pupil. — On  accommo- 
dating for  a near  object,  the  pupil  contracts, 
ivliile  in  accommodation  for  a distant  object, 
it  dilates  {Descartes,  1637).  The  contraction 
takes  place  slightly  after  the  accommodation 
{Donders).  This  phenomenon  may  be  regarded 
as  an  associated  mo^'ement,  as  both  the  ciliary 
muscle  and  the  sphincter  pupillte  are  supplied 
by  the  oculomotorius  (§  34.5,  2,  3).  A reference 
to  tig.  660  shows  that  the  latter  also  directly 
supports  the  ciliary  muscle  ; as  the  inner  margin 
of  the  iris  passes  inwards  (towards  r),  its  ten- 
sion tends  to  be  propagated  to  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  choroid,  which  also  must 
pass  inwards.  The  ciliary  processes  are  made  tense,  chiefly  by  the  ciliary  muscle 
(tensor  choroidse).  Accommodation  can  still  be  performed,  even  though  the  iris 
be  absent  or  cleft. 

6.  Internal  Eotation  of  the  eye. — On  rotating  the  eyeball  inwards,  accommo- 
dation for  a near  oliject  is  performed  involuntarily.  As  rotation  of  both  eyeballs 
inwards  takes  place  when  the  axes  of  vision  are  directed  to  a near  object,  it  is 
evident  that  this  must  be  accompanied  involuntarily  by  an  accommodation  of  the 
eye  for  a near  oliject. 


Fig.  663, 

Phakoscope  of  Helmholtz. 


7.  Time  for  Accommodation. — A person  can  accommodate  from  a near  to  a distant  object 
(which  depends  upon  relaxation  of  the  eiliary  muscle)  much  more  rapidly  than  conversely,  from 
a distant  to  a near  object  ( Rtworefi,  Achy).  The  process  of  accommodation  requires  a longer 
time  the  nearer  the  object  is  brought  to  the  eye  {Vierordt,  Volckcrs  and  Hc’nscn).  The  time 
necessary  for  the  image  reflected  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  to  change  its  place  during 
accommodation  is  less  than  that  required  for  subjective  accommodation  {Auhert  and 
Angclucci). 

8.  Line  of  Accommodation. — When  the  eye  is  placed  in  a certain  position  during  accommo- 
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T,L^rteSr3“„r  S:  So'r  xitf 
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acc«™,„.dali„,.  a,.e  raf...rcc,  1.  ande..  a-,,,,. 

experiment  wliicli  bears  tlie  name  of  Scheiner 
(1619)  senes  to  illustrate  the  refractive  action  of  the  lens  during  accommodation 

for  a near  object,  as  ivell  as  for  a distant 
object.  Make  two  small  pin-holes  (S,  d) 
in  a piece  of  cardboard  (fig.  664,  K Kj), 
the  holes  being  nearer  to  each  other  than 
the  diameter  of  the  pupil.  On  looking 
through  these  holes,  S,  d,  at  two  needles 
{p  and  ?•)  placed  behind  each  other,  then 
on  accommodating  for  the  neav  needle 
{p),  the  far  needle  (r)  becomes  double 
and  inverted.  On  accommodating  for  the 
near  needle  {p),  of  course  the  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  it  fall  upon  the  retina  at  the 
focus  [p.^ ; while  the  rays  coming  from 
the  far  needle  (?•)  have  already  united  and 
crossed  in  the  vitreous  humour,  whence 
they  diverge  more  and  more  and  form  two 
pictures  (r^,  r^)  on  the  retina.  If  the 
right  hole  in  the  cardboard  {d)  be  closed, 
the  left  picture  on  the  retina  (i\)  of  the 
double  images  of  the  far  needle  disap- 
pears. An  analogous  result  is  obtained 
on  accommodating  for  the  far  needle  (K). 
The  near  needle  (P)  gives  a double 
image  (P^,  P^,),  because  the  rays  from  it 
have  not  yet  come  to  a focus.  On  clos- 
ing the  right  hole  {d),  the  right  double 
image  (PJ,  disappears  {Porterfield) 


Fig.  664. 


Sclieiner’s  Experiment. 


When  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  accommodated  foi’  the  near  needle,  on  closing 
one  aperture  the  double  image  of  the  distant  point  disapjDears  on  that  side ; but 
if  the  eye  is  accommodated  for  the  distant  needle,  on  closing  one  hole  the  crossed 
image  of  the  near  needle  disaiDpears. 


388.  REFEACTIVE  POWER  OF  THE  EYE— ANOMALIES  OF  RE- 
FRACTION. — The  limits  of  distinct  vision  vary  very  greatly  in  different  eyes. 
We  distinguish  the  far  point  [p.r.,  punctum  remotnm]  and  the  near  point  [p.p., 
punctum  proximum] ; the  former  indicates  the  distance  to  which  an  object  may 
be  removed  from  the  eye,  and  may  still  be  seen  distinctly  ; the  latter,  the  distance 
to  Avhich  any  object  may  be  brought  to  the  eye,  and  may  still  be  seen  distinctly. 
The  distance  between  these  two  points  is  called  the  range  of  accommodation. 
The  types  of  eyeball  are  characterised  as  folio avs — 

1.  The  normal  or  emmetropic  eye  is  so  arranged  Avhen  at  rest  that  parallel  rays 
(fig.  665,  r,  r)  coming  from  the  most  distant  objects  can  be  focussed  on  the  retina 
(r^^).  The  far  point,  therefore,  is  = oo  (infinity).  When  accommodating  as  mucli 
as  possible  for  a near  object,  Avhereby  the  convexity  of  the  lens  is  increased  (fig. 
665,  a),  rays  from  a luminous  point  placed  at  a distance  of  5 inches  are  still 
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focussed  on  the  retina,  i.e.,  the  near  point  is  = 5 inclies  (1  inch  = 27  mm.).  The 
locusseti  on  > . <<  of  distinct  vision  ],  therefore,  is  from 

range  of  accommodation,  [or  the  range  01  vio  j, 

5 indies  (10-12  cm.)  to  co  . 

2.  The  short-sighted,  or  myo- 
pic eye  (long  eye)  cannot,  when 
at  rest,  bring  parallel  rays  from 
infinity  to  a focus  on  the  retina 
(fig.  666).  These  rays  decussate 
Avithin  the  vitreous  hiiinoiir  (at 
( )),  and  after  crossing  form  diffu- 
sion circles  upon  the  retina.  The 
object  must  be  removed  from  the 
2)assive  eye  to  a distance  of  60  to 
120  inches  (to  /),  in  order  that 
the  rays  may  be  focussed  on  the 
retina.  The  passive  myopic  eye, 
therefore,  can  only  focus  divergent 
rays  upon  the  retina.  The  far 
point,  therefore,  lies  abnormally 
near.  With  an  intense  effort  at 
accommodation,  objects  at  a dis- 


Fig.  C65. 

Condition  of  refraction  in  the  normal  iMSsivc  ej*e  and 
during  accommodation. 


tance  of  4 to  2 inches,  or  even  less,  from  the  eye  may  be  seen  distinctly.  The  near 
point,  therefore,  lies  abnormally  near ; the  range  of  accommodation  is  diminished. 

Short  - sightediiess,  or 
myopia,  usually  depends 
upon  congenital,  and  fre- 
quently hereditary,  elonga- 
tion of  the  eyeball.  This 
anomaly  of  the  refractive 
media  is  easily  corrected 
by  using  a diverging  lens 
(concave),  Avhich  makes 
parallel  rays  divergent,  so 
that  they  can  then  be  Fig.  C66. 

brought  to  a focus  on  the  J\lyopic  eye. 

retina.  It  is  remarkable  that  most  children  are  myopic  Avhen  they  are  born.  This 
myopia,  however,  depends  ripon  a too-curved  condition  of  the  cornea  and  lens,  and 
on  the  lens  being  too  near  to  the 
cornea.  As  the  ej^e  groAvs,  this  short- 
sightedness disappears.  Amongst  the 
causes  of  myopia  in  children  are  the 
continued  activity  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
in  reading,  Avriting,  &c.,  especially  in 
a bad  light,  or  A\dien  the  reader  is  in 
an  aAvlcAvard  position,  or  the  continued 
convergence  of  the  eyeballs,  Avhereby 
the  external  pressure  upon  the  eyeball 
is  increased.  „. 

3.  The  long-sighted  or  hyperme- 
tropic  eye,  hyperoptic  (“  flat  eye  ”)  Hypermetropic  eye. 

Avhen  at  rest,  can  only  cause  convergent  rays  to  come  to  a focus  on  the  retina  (fig. 
667).  Distinct  images  can  only  be  formed  Avhen  the  rays  proceeding  from  objects 
are  rendered  convergent  by  means  of  a convex  lens,  as  parallel  rays  Avould  come  to 
a focus  behind  the  retina  (at/).  All  rays  proceeding  from  natural  objects  are  either 
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divergent,  or  at  most  nearly  parallel,  never  convergent.  Hence,  a long-sighted 
person,  when  the  eye  is  passive,  i.e.,  is  negativeh/  accommodated,  cannot  see  distinctly 
without  a convex  lens.  'When  the  ciliary  muscle  contracts,  .slightly  convergent, 
parallel,  and  even  slightly  divergent  rays  may  he  focussed,  according  to  the  increasing 
degree  of  the  accommodation.  The  far  point  of  the  eye  is  negative,  the  near  point 
abnormally  distant  (over  8 to  80  inches),  while  the  range  of  accommodation  is 
infinitely  great. 

The  cause  of  hypermetropia  is  abnormal  shortness  of  the  eye,  which  is  generally 
due  to  imperfect  development  in  all  directions.  It  is  corrected  by  using  a convex 
lens. 

[Defective  Accommodation. — In  the  presbyopic  eye,  or  long-sighted  eye  of 
old  i^eople,  the  near  point  is  farther  away  than  normal,  hut  the  far  point  is  still 
unaffected.  In  such  cases,  the  person  cannot  see  a near  object  distinctly,  unless  it 
be  held  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  eye.  It  is  due  to  a defect  in  the 
mechanism  of  accommodation,  the  lens  becoming  somewhat  flatter,  less  elastic,  and 
denser  Avith  old  age,  Avhile  the  ciliary  muscle  becomes  Aveaker.  In  hypermetropia, 
on  the  contrary,  the  mechanism  of  accommodation  may  be  perfect,  yet  from  the 
shape  of  the  eye  the  person  cannot  focus  on  his  retina  the  rays  of  light  from  a near 
object.  In  presbyopia  the  range  of  distinct  vision  is  diminished.  The  defect  is 
remedied  by  Aveak  convex  glasses.  The  defect  usually  begins  about  forty-five 
years  of  age.] 


Estimation  of  the  Ear  Point — Snellen’s  Types. — In  order  to  determine  the  far  point  of  an 
eye,  gradually  bring  nearer  to  the  eye  objects  which  form  a visual  angle  of  5 minutes  (e.g., 
Snellen’s  small  type  letters,  or  the  medium  type,  4 to  8,  of  Jaeger),  until  they  can  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly. The  distance  from  the  eye  indicates  the  far  point.  In  order  to  determine  the  far  point 
of  a myojnc  person,  place  at  20  inches  distant  from  the  eye  the  same  objeets  which  give  a visual 
angle  of  5 minutes,  and  a.scertain  the  concave  lens  Avhich  will  enable  the  person  to  see  the  objects 
distinctly.  To  estimate  the  near  point,  bring  small  objects  {e.cj.,  the  finest  print)  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  eye,  until  it  finally  becomes  indistinct.  The  distance  at  Avhich  one  can  still  see 
distinctly  indicates  the  near  point. 

Optometer. — The  optometer  may  also  be  used  to  determine  the  near  and  far  points.  A small 
object,  e.g.,  a needle,  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  movable  along  a scale,  along  Avhich  the  eye  to  be 
investigated  can  look  as  a person  looks  along  the  sight  of  a rifle.  The  needle  is  moved  as  near 
as  possible,  and  then  removed  as  far  as  possible,  in  each  case  as  long  as  it  is  seen  distinctly. 
The  distance  of  the  near  and  far  point  and  the  range  of  accommodation  can  be  read  off  directly 
upon  the  scale  (Grafe). 


389  FOKCE  OF  ACCOMMODATION.— Force.— The  range  of  accommodation,  Avhich  is  easily 
determined  experimentally,  does  not  by  itself  determine  the  proper  2mver  ovforee  of  accommoda- 
tion The  measure  of  the  latter  depends  upon  the  meehanical  work  done  by  the  muscle  of 
accommodation,  or  the  ciliarv  muscle.  Of  course  this  cannot  be  directly  determined  in  the  eye 
’ " itself.  Hence,  this  force  is  mea- 

sured by  the  optical  ejfect,  which 
results  in  consequence  of  the  change 
in  the  shape  of  the  lens,  brought 
about  by  the  energy  of  the  contract- 
ing muscle. 

In  the  normal  eye,  during  the 
passive  condition,  the  rays  coming 
from  infinity,  aiid  therefore  parallel 
(which  are  dotted  in  fig.  668),  are 
focussed  upon  the  retina  at  /.  If 
rays  coming  from  a distance  of  5 
inches  (p.  930)  are  to  be  focussed, 

the  whole  available  energy  of  the  ciliary  muscle  must  be  brought  i«to  plj  ^o 
to  become  more  convex,  so  that  the  rays  may  be  brought  to  a focus  at/.  Ihe  enei^,} 
accommodation,  therefore,  produces  an  optwal  effect  in  as  far  ^ 

of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  passive  lens  (A),  by  the  amount  inchcated  by  [>4 

we  may  regard  the  matter  as  if  a new  convex  lens  (B)  were  added  to  the  ^ ; 

lens  (A)  What,  therefore,  must  be  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens  (B),  m oidei  that  la} 
cording  Lin  the  near  point  (5  inches)  may  be  focussed 

the  lens  B must  make  the  diverging  rays  coming  from  p,  paiallel,  and  then  A can 


Fig.  668. 
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Ihemat/.  Convex  1-,-  c.««  ^ seeding  ■' 

^-chef  tS  Xlf  .ye!'tl!c!«fo;rn“'l.  a..;..' .point  - « . nod  tl.e  ne.n»int  - 
5 iiiche.s  has  a power  of  accommodation  equal  to  a lens  ot  5 inches  local  distance.  _ hen  t 
lens  hv  the  energy  of  accommodation  is  rendered  more  iiowerlully  reiractive,  the 
can  readilv  bo  eTuninated  by  placing  before  the  eye  a concave  lens  wliicli  possesses  exact!}  the 
opposite  optical  effect  of  the  increase  of  accommodation  (B).  Hence  it  is  possible  to 
the  power  (force)  of  accommodation  of  the  eye  by  a lens  of  a dehnite  focal  distance,  ^.c. , b}  the 
optiLl  effect  produced  by  tlie  latter.  Tlierefore,  according  to  Donders,  tlie  measure  of  the  force 
of  accommoda\ion  of  the  eye  is  the  reciprocal  value  of  the  local  distance 

when  jdaced  before  the  accommodated  eye,  so  refracts  the  rays  ot  light  coming  fiom  the  mai 

Doiiit  fjy)  as  it  they  caiiiG  from  tlic  far  point.  ^ r ’ p . 

^ Example.— AVe  may  calculate  the  force  of  the  accommodation  according  to  the  following  foi- 

imila:— — = — - — , i.e.,  the  force  of  accommodation,  expressed  as  the  dioptric  value  of  a lens  (ol 

;e  inch  fotal  dHtance),  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  reciprocal  values  of  the  distances  of  the 
near  point  and  of  the  far  point  (r)  of  the  eye.  In  the  emmetropic  eye,  as  already  mentioned, 

p = o,  >'=oo.  Its  force  of  accommodation  is  therefore  i = — — 35-,  so  that  a?  = 5,  f.c.,  it  is  equal 
to  a lens  of  5 inches  focal  distance.  In  a myopic  eye,  21  = 4,  r = 12,  so  that  i = i - — , 


?,c.,  a:  = 


6.  In  another  myopic  eye,  with  2^  = 4 and  r = 20,  then  a;=5,  which  is  a normal  force  of  accom- 
modation. Hence,  it  is  evident  that  two  different  eyes,  possessing  a very  different  range  of 
accommodation,  may  nevertheless  have  the  same/orce  of  accommodation.  Example.  The  one 

eye  has2i  = 4,  i'=oo,  the  other, 21  = 2,  ?’  = 4 In  both  cases,  — - = , so  that  the  force  of  accom- 

modation  of  both  eyes  is  equal  to  the  dioptric  value  of  a lens  of  4 inches  focal  distance.  Con- 
versely, two  eyes  may  have  the  same  range  of  accommodation,  and  yet  their  force  of  accommo- 
dation be  very  unequal.  Example. — The  one  eye  has  2i  = 3,  i’  = 6 ; the  other  2’  = 6,  ?*=9.  Both, 
therefore,  have  a' range  of  accommodation  of  3 inches.  For  these,  the  force  of  accommodation, 

— L a;  = 6;  and  — = a!=18. 

a;  3 6 ’ a;  6 9 

Relation  of  range  to  force  of  accommodation. — The  general  law  is,  that  the  ranges  of 
accommodation  of  two  eyes  being  equally  great,  then  their /oircs  of  accommodation  are  equal, 
provided  that  their  near  points  are  the  same.  If  the  ranges  of  accommodation  for  both  eyes 
are  equally  great,  but  their  near  points  unequal,  then  the  forees  of  accommodation  are  also  un- 
equal— the  latter  being  greater  in  the  eyes  with  the  smallest  near  point.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  every  difference  of  distance  near  a lens  has  a much  greater  effect  upon  the  image  as 
compared  with  differences  in  the  distance  far  from  a lens.  The  emmetropic  eye  can  see  dis- 
tinctly objects  at  60  to  70  metres,  and  even  to  Infinity,  without  accommodation. 

'While  2)  and  r may  be  directly  estimated  in  the  emmetropic  and  myopic  eyes,  this  is  impos- 
sible with  the  hypermetropic  (long-sighted)  eye.  The  far  point  in  the  latter  is  negative  ; indeed, 
in  very  pronounced  hypermetropia  even  the  near  point  may  be  negative.  The  far  point  may 
be  estimated  by  making  the  hypermeti’opic  eye  practically  a normal  eye  by  using  suitable 
convex  lenses.  The  relative  near  point  may  then  be  determined  by  means  of  the  lens. 

Even  from  the  15th  year  onwards  the  power  of  accommodation  is  generally  diminished  for 
near  objects — perhaps  this  is  due  to  a diminution  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lens  {Donders). 

390.  SPECTACLES. — The  focal  distance  of  concave  (diverging),  as  well  as  convex  (converg- 
ing) spectacles,  depends  upon  the  refractive  index  of  the  glass  (usually  3 : 2),  and  on  the  length 
of  the  radius  of  curvature.  If  the  curvature  of  both  sides  of  the  lens  is  the  same  (biconcave  or 
biconvex),  then  with  the  ordinary  refractive  index  of  glass,  the  focal  distance  is  the  same  as  the 
radius  of  curvature.  It  one  surface  of  the  lens  is  plane,  then  the  focal  distance' is  twice  as 
great  as  the  radius  ot  the  spherical  surface.  Spectacles  are  arranged  according  to  theii\/bca7 
distance  in  inches,  but  a lens  of  shorter  focal  distance  than  1 inch  is  generally  not  used.  They 
may  also  be  arranged  [according  to  their  refractive  power.  In  this  case,  the  refractive  power  of 
a lens  of  1 inch  focus  is  taken  as  the  unit.  A lens  of  2 inches  focus  refracts  light  only 
half  as  much  as  the  unit  measure  ot  1 inch  focus  ; a lens  of  3 inches  focus  refracts  ^ as 
strongly,  &c.  This  is  the  case  both  with  convex  and  concave  lenses,  the  latter,  of  course, 
having  a negative  focal  distance;  thus,  “concave — indicates  that  a concave  lens  diverges 
^ one-eighth  as  strongly  as  the  concave  lens  of  1 inch  (negative)  focal  distance. 

Choice  of  Spectacles. — Having  determined  the  near  point  in  a myopic  eye,  of  course  we 
lequire  to  render  parallel  the  divergent  rays  coming  from  the  far  point,  just  as  if  they  came 
trom  inlinity.  This  is  done  by  selecting  a concave  lens  of  the  focal  distance  of  the  far  point, 
i lie  greatest  distance  is  the  far  point  ot  the  emmetropic  eye.  Suppose  a myopic  eye  w’ith  a far 
point  of  6 inches,  then  such  a jierson  requires  a eoncave  lens  of  6 inches  focus  to  enable  him  to 
see  distinctly  at  the  greatest  distance.  Thus,  in  a myopic  eye,  the  distance  of  the  far  point 
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from  the  eye  is  directly  equal  to  the  focus  of  tlio  (weakest)  concave  lens,  which  enables  one  to 
see  distinctly  objects  at  the  greatest  distance.  Tliese  lenses  generally  have  tlie  same  number 
as  the  spectacles  required  to  correct  the  defect.  Example.  — A myopic  eye  with  a far  point  of 
8 inches  requires  a concave  lens  of  8 inches  focus,  i.e.,  the  concave  spectacles  No.  8.  For  tlie 
hypermetropic  (long-sighted)  eye,  the  local  distance  of  the  strongest  convex  lens,  which  enables 
the  hj'pei nictro|)ic  eye  to  see  the  most  <listniit  objects  distinctly,  is  at  the  same  time  the  distance 
ot  tlie  lar  jioiiit  from  the  eye  Example. — A liyperiiietropic  eye  which  can  see  the  most  distant 
objects  with  the  aid  of  a confc.e  lens  of  12  inches  focus  lias  a far  point  of  12;  the  proper 
spectacles  are  convex  No.  12.  * 

[Diopter  or  Dioptric. — Tlie  focal  length  of  a lens  used  to  he  expre.ssed  in  inches  ; 
anil  as  the  unit  ivas  taken  as  1 inch,  necessarily  all  tveaker  lenses  were  expressed 
in  fractions  of  an  inch.  In  the  method  advocated  by  llonders,  the  standard  is  a 
lens  of  a focal  distance  of  1 metre  (39‘370  English  inches,  about  40  inches),  and 
this  unit  is  called  a di02)tnc.  Thus,  the  standard  is  a weak  lens,  so  that  the 
stronger  lenses  are  multiples  of  this.  Hence,  a lens  of  2 dioptrics  = one  of  about 
20  inches  focus  ; 10  dioptrics  = 4 inches  focus;  and  so  on.  The  lenses  are  nuni- 
hered  from  Xo.  1,  i.e.,  1 dioptric  onwards.  It  is  convenient  to  use  signs  instead 
of  the  words  convex  and  concave.  For  convex  the  sign  plus  + is  used,  and  for 
concave  the  sign  minus  —.  Thus  a + 4 ‘0  means  a convex  lens  of  4 dioptrics,  and 
a - 4‘0  = a concave  lens  of  4 dioptrics.] 

In  all  cases  of  myopia  or  hypermetropia,  the  person  ought  to  wear  the  proper  spectacles.  In 
a myopic  eye,  when  the  far  point  is  still  more  than  5 inches,  the  patient  ouglit  always  to  wear 
spectacles  ; but  generally  the  working  distance,  e.cj.,  for  reading,  writing,  and  for  handicrafts, 
is  about  12  inches  from  the  eye.  If  the  person  desires  to  do  liner  work  (etching,  drawing), 
requiring  the  object  to  be  brought  nearer  to  the  eye,  so  as  to  obtain  a larger  image  upon  the 
retina,  then  he  should  either  remove  the  spectacles  altogether  or  use  a weaker  pair. 

The  hypermetropic  person  ought  to  wear  his  convex  spectacles  when  looking  at  a near  object, 
and  especially  when  the  illumination  is  feeble,  because  then,  owing  to  the  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  the  diffusion  circles  of  the  eye  tend  to  become  veiy  pronounced.  It  is  advisable  to  wear 
at  first  convex  spectacles  which  are  slightly  too  strong.  CyUndrical  lenses  are  referred 
to  under  Asiicjmatism.  Spectacles  provided  with  dull-coloured  or  blue  glasses  are  used  to 
protect  the  retina  when  the  light  is  too  intense.  Stenopaic  spectacles  are  narrow  diaphragms 
jdaced  in  the  front  of  the  eye,  which  cause  it  to  move  in  a definite  direction  in  order  to  see 
through  the  opening  of  the  diaphragm. 


391.  CHROMATIC  AND  SPHERICAL  ABERRATION,  ASTIGMATISM. 
— Clu’omatic  Aberration. — iUl  the  rays  of  ivhite  light,  ^vhich  undergo  refraction, 
are  at  the  same  time  broken  up  by  dispersion  into  a bundle  of  rays  which,  when 
they  are  received  on  a screen,  form  a spectrum.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
different  colours  of  the  spectrum  possess  difterent  degrees  of  refrangibility.  The 
violet  rays  are  refracted  most  strongly  ; tlie  red  rays  least. 


A white  point  on  a black  ground  does  not  form  a sharp  simple  image  on  the  retina,  but  nniny 
coloured  points  appear  after  each  other.  If  the  eye  is  accommodated  so  strongly  as  to  focus 
the  violet  rays  to  a sharp  image,  then  all  the  other  colours  must  form  concentric  diliusion 
circles,  which  become  larger  towards  the  red.  In  the  centre  of  all  the  cireles,  wheie  all 
the  colours  of  the  speetrum  are  superposed,  a white  point  is  produced  by  theii  mixtuie, 
while  around  'it  are  p)laced  the  coloured  circles.  The  distanee  of  the  focus  of  the  led  lays 
from  that  of  the  violet  in  the  eye  = 0'58  to  0'62  mm.  The  focal  distance  for  red  is,  accord- 
ing to  V.  Helmholtz,  for  the  reduced  eye,  30'524  mm.  ; for  violet,  20T40  imn.  ihus,  the 
near  and  far  points  for  violet  light  are  nearer  each  other  than  in  the  case  of  I'ed  light  ; vliite 
objects,  therefore,  appear  reddish  when  beyond  the  far  point,  but  when  nearer  than  the  near 
point  they  are  violet.  Hence,  the  eye  must  accommodate  more  strongly  for  red  rays  than  lor 
violet,  so  that  we  judge  red  objeets  to  be  nearer  us  than  violet  objects  placed  at  an  equal 

^^Monochromatic,  or  Spheiical  Aben’ation.— Apart  from  the  decomposition  or  dhpersion  of 
white  light  into  its  components— the  rays  of  white  light,  proceeding  from  a point  if  transmitted 
through  refractive  spherical  surfaces— we  find  that,  before  the  rays  are  again  brought  to 
the  marainal  ravs  are  more  strongly  refracted  than  those  passing  through  the  ceiitial  paits  of 
the  ^ Helled  th^  is  not  onc“focus  but  many.  In  tl>e  eye  this  defect  is  imturallyc^^ 
by  the  iris  which,  acting  as  a diaphragm,  cuts  oil  the  marginal  rays  (fig.  658),  especially  whe 
tlCleL  is  list  convex,  when  the  piipfl  also  is  most  contracted.  In  addition,  the  margii  of 
the  lens  has  less  refractive  power  than  the  central  substance  ; lastly,  the  margins  of  the  lefiactn  e 
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•siiherical  surfaces  of  llio  eye  are  less  curved  towards  their  margins  than  the  paids  lying  nearer 
to  tho  optical  axis.  Compare  the  form  of  the  cornea  (p.  906)  and  the  lens  (p.  916). 

Imperfect  Centring  of  the  Eefractive  Surfaces. —The  sharp  projection  ot  an  image  is  some- 
what interfered  with  by  the  fact  tliat  the  refractive  surfaces  are  not  exactly  centred  {Bruckc). 
Thus  the  vertex  of  the  cornea  is  not  exactly  in  the  termination  of  the  optic  axis  ; the  vertices 
of  both  surfaces  of  tlie  lens,  and  even  the  different  layers  of  the  lens  itself,  are  not  exactly  in 
the  optic  axis.  The  iwiations,  however,  and  the  disturbances  produced  thereby,  are  very  small 
indeed. 


Eegular  Astigmatism. — AVlien  tlie  curvature  of  the  refractive  .surfaces  of  the 
eye  is  unequally  great  in  its  different  meridians,  of  course  the  rays  of  light  cannot 
he  united  or  focu.ssed  in  one  point.  Generally,  in  such  cases,  the  cornea  is  more 
curved  in  its  vertical  meridian  and  least  in  the  horizontal  (as  is  shown  by  ophthal- 
momctric  measurement.s,  p.  925).  The  raj’s  pas.sing  through  the  A'ertical  meridian 
come  to  a focu-s,  jjrst,  in  a horizontal  focal  line ; while  the  rays  entering  horizon- 
tall}’  unite  afterwards  in  a vertical  line.  There  is  thus  no  common  focus  for  the 
light-rays  in  the  eye  ; hence  the  name  “ astigmatism.”  The  lens  also  is  unequally 


C.C 


■curved  in  its  meridians,  hut  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  cornea ; consequently,  a part 
of  the  inequality  of  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  is  thereby  compensated,  and  only 
a part  of  it  affects  the  rays  of  light.  The  emmetropic  eye  has  a very  slight  degree 
of  this  inequality  (normal  astigmatism).  If  two  very  fine  lines  of  equal  thickness 
he  drawn  on  white  paper,  so  as  to  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  it  will  be 
found  that,  in  order  to  see  the  horizontal  line  quite  sharply,  the  paper  must  be 
brought  slightly  nearer  to  the  eye,  than  Avhen  we  focus  the  vertical  line.  When 
the  inequality  of  curvature  of  the  meridians  is  considerable,  of  course  exact  vision 
is  no  longer  possible. 


a h c d be  such 


Fig.  669  shows  the  effect  of  au  astigmatic  surface  on  the  rays  of  light.  Let 
a surface,  and  suppose  diverging  rays  to  proceed  from/.  Tlie  rays  passing 
through  c d come  to  a focus  at /j,  while  tliose  passing  through  the  vertical 
meridian  arc  focussed  at/^.  The  outline  of  the  cone  of  rays  hetw’eeu  ah  c d 
and /„  varies,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  At  a certain  part  it  is  oval,  with 
its  axis  vertipl,  at  another  the  long  axis  of  the  oval  is  horizontal,  while  at 
•other  jdaccs  it  is  circular,  or  the  raj’s  are  focussed  in  a horizontal  or  vertical 
line.] 

Correction  of  Astigmatism. — This  condition  is  corrected  hy  a cylindrical 
lens,  i.e,,  a lens  so  cut  as  to  he  without  curvature  in  one  direction,  while 
in  the  other  direction  (vertical  to  the  former)  it  is  curved.  The  lens  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  direction  of  its  curvature  coincides 
ivith  the  diiection  of  least  curvature  of  the  eye  {v*  Hcluiliollz^  Ivnapp^ 

Bonders).  The  section  G ah  c d of  the  cylindrical  lens  (fig.  670)  repre- 
sents a plano-convex,  the  section  C o )3  7 5,  a concavo-conve.x  lens. 

[Test.— Draw  two  lines  of  equal  thickness  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
An  astigmatic  person  cannot  see  both  lines  with  equal  distinctness  at  the 
•same  time,  one  line  ivill  appear  thicker  than  the  other.  Or  a series  of 
lines  radiating  from  a centre  may  henised  (astigmatic  clock  fio'  671) 
when  that  line  which  is  parallel  to  the  astigmatic  meridian  will  he  seen  Cylindrical  glasses 
mo.st  distinctly  ; while,  with  the  vertical  meridian  most  curved,  it  would  astigmatism, 
be  the  vertical  line.] 

Irregular  Astigmatism.— Owing  to  the  radiate  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  the  interior  of  the 


Fig.  670. 
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cijstalliiio  lens,  ami  in  con.se([uence  of  the  nne(]iml  coimse  of  tlie  libres  witliin  flip  diirorpnf 
paits  of  one  and  the  same  meridian  of  the  lens  the  ravs  of  li^^^ht  tlirnnifi 

dian  of  tl.e  lens,  ennnot  all  be  bronght  to  one  focu;:^'^^?l„oS,  wHo^  a'5isE[ 

iaewp ilistant  liuninons  points,  sucli  as  stars  or  street  lamps,  but  we  see  a radiate 
.1  provided  with  rays.  I'lie  same  obtains  on  liolding  a pieee  of  cardboard  witli  a 

smal  l>ole  in  1 towards  the  light,  at  a distance  from  the  ej^e  sli/d.tly  giXr  tHe  far 
rm-PntIv  tl‘1? irregular  astigmatism  are  normal,  but  whei/it  is  highly  developed 

inoiiocuL'^^  fo«  of  an  object  instead  of  one  (Polyopia 

inoiioculaiis).  Ot  course  this  condition  cannot  obtain  in  an  eye  devoid  of  a lens.  ^ ^ 

392  Iris.  Functions. — 1.  The  iris  acts  like  a diaphragm  in  an  optical 
apparatus  liy  cutting  ofl‘  the  marginal  rays,  w'hich,  if  they  entered  the  eye,  would 
cause  spherical  aberration,  and  thus  produce  indistinct  vision  (fig.  G58). 

_ 2.  As  the  pupil  contracts  strongly  in  a bright  light,  and  dilates  when  the  liglit 
IS  feeble,  it  regulates  the  amount  of  Ught  entering  the  eye ; thus,  fewer  rays  enter 
the  03^0  'wlien  the  light  is  strong  tlian.  Avhen  it  is  feeble. 

3.  To  a certain  extent  it  supports  the 
action  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

Muscles  and  Nerves. — The  iris  is 
usually  described  as  being  provided 
■with  t'wo  sets  of  muscular  fibres — the 
sphincter,  which  immediately  sur- 
rounds the  pupil  and  is  supplied  by 
the  oculoniotorius  (§  345,  2),  and  the 
dilator  pupiUse  (p.  910),  supplied 
chiefly  by  the  cervical  sympatlietic 
(§  356,  A,  1),  and  the  trigeminus 
347,  3).  Both  muscles  stand  in  an 
antar/onistic  relation  to  each  other 
(§  345),  the  pupil  dilates  moderately 
after  section  or  paralysis  of  the  oculo- 
motorius,  oiving  to  the  contraction  of 
the  dilator  filires  Avhich  are  supplied 
by  the  cervical  sympathetic;  couA'^ersely 
the  ji^^pil  contracts  when  the  sympa- 
thetic is  divided  or  extirpated  [Petit, 
1727).  When  both  nerves  are  stimulated  simultaneously,  the  pupil  contracts,  so 
that  the  excitability  of  the  oculoniotorius  overcomes  the  sympathetic. 


Fig.  671. 


Astigmatic  clock  for  testing  astigmatism. 


[The  existence  of  a dilator  pupiUse  muscle  is  not  universally  recognised,  and  in  fact  some 
observers  doubt  its  existence.  The  muscular  nature  of  the  radial  filires  in  the  posterior  limiting 
membrane  of  the  iris  is  denied  by  Grlinhagen,  while  Koganei  regaixls  tliese  as  in  no  case  muscular, 
and  the  dilating  fibres  as  represented  by  fibres  radiating  from  the  iris.  These  fibres  are  well 
developed  in  birds  and  the  otter,  exist  in  traces  in  the  rabbit,  and  are  absent  in  man.  Gaskell 
points  out  that  in  this  case  the  size  of  the  pupil  must  in  part  depend  on  the  elasticity  of  the 
radial  fibres  of  the  iris,  while  the  dilator  nerve-fibres  must  act  on  the  sphincter  fibres,  causing 
them  to  relax.  Gaskell  groups  the  sphincter  of  the  iris  with  those  muscles  “supplied  by  two 
nerves  of  opposite  character,  the  one  motor,  the  other  inhibitory.”  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
caused  by  stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  is  usually  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that 
this  nerve  contains  motor  fibres,  which  act  on  the  dilator  libres.  Griinhagen  thought  that  it 
might  be  due  chiefly  to  the  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  iris  ; Gaskell  suggests  that 
the  nerve  acts  on  the  sphincter  muscle,  and  is  the  inhibitoiy  nerve  of  that  muscle,  dilatation 
taking  place  because  the  sphincter  is  normally  in  a condition  of  tonic  contraction,  and  also 
because  the  posterior  limiting  membrane  is  elastic.] 

Nerves  of  the  Iris. — Arnstein  and  A.  Meyer  have  studied  the  mode  of  termination  of  the 
nerve-fibres  in  the  iris.  All  the  medullated  nerve-fibres  lose  their  white  sheaths  after  a time  ; 
most  of  the  fibres  {motor)  in  the  region  of  the  sphincter  consist  of  naked  bundles  of  fibrils.  A 
network  of  very  delicate  sensor?/ nerves  lies  under  the  anterior  epithelium.  Numerous  fibrils 
pass  to  the  capillaries  and  arteries  as  vaso-motor  nerves.  [Many  ganglionic  cells  are  intercalated 
in  the  course  of  the  fibres.] 

Movements  of  the  iris  occur  under  the  following  conditions  : — 
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1.  Action  of  light  on  the  retina  cause.s  ( 
a coiTospoiuling  contraction  of  the  pupil ; 
lation  of  the  optio  nerve  itself  {Herbert  Mayo 
afferent  nerve  being  tlie  optic  and  tlie  effer 
transferred  from  tlie  former  to  tlie  latter  in  a centre  situated  somewhere  below  the 

corpora  qiiadrigeniina  (Hg.  672,  C)]. 

The  older  observers  locate  the  centre  hi  the  corpora  qiiadrigeniina,  the  recent  observers  in  the 
niediilla  oblongata  (§  362).  Both  pupils  always  react,  although  only  one  retina  be  stimnlated  ; 
generally  niuler  normal  circumstances  both  contract  to  the  same  extent  (Zlcmde?'s),  owing  to  the 
intercen'tral  communication  [coupling]  of  the  two  pupillo-constricting  centres.  called 

consensual  contraction  of  tlie  pupil.]  After  section  of  the  optic  nerve  the  pupil  dilates,  and 
subsenuent  section  of  the  oculoinotorius  no  longer  produces  any  further  dilatation  (ZmoW). 

2.  The  centre  for  the  dilator  fibres  of  the  pupil  (piipillo-dilating  centre)  is  excited  by 
chjspnKie  blood  (§  367,  8).  If  the  dyspnoea  ultimately  passes  into  asphyxia,  the  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  diminishes.  Of  course,  if  the  peripheral  dilating  fibres  (§  247,  3)  [c.</. , the  S5’inpathetic 
nerve  in  the  neck]  be  previously  divided,  this  ellect  cannot  take  place,  as  the  dyspnceic  blood 
acts  on  the  centre  and  not  on  the  nerve-fibres. 

3.  The  centre,  as  well  as  the  subordinate  “ cilio-spinal  region”  of  the  spinal  cord  (§  362,  1), 
is  also  capable  of  being  excited  reflexly  ; painful  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves,  in  addition  to 
causing  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs  (§  347),  a fact  proved  in  the  case  of  persons  subjected  to 
torture,  produces  dilatation  of  the  pupils  {Arndt,  Bernard,  IV est2)hal,  Luchsinger)  ; while  a 
similar  ellect  is  caused  by  labour  pains,  a loud  call  in  the  ear,  stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  the 
sexual  organs,  and  even  by  slight  tactile  impressions  {Foci  and  Schiff).  According  to  Bechterew, 
the  foregoing  results  are  due  to  inhibition  of  the  light-reflex  in  the  sense  expressed  in  § 361,  3. 

4.  The  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  iris  influences  the  size  of  the  pupil ; all  condi- 
tions causing  injection  or  congestion  of  these  vessels  contract  the  pupil,  all  conditions  diniinisl;- 
ing  them  dilate  it.  The  pupil,  therefore,  is  contracted  by  forced  expiration,  which  prevents  the 
return  of  venous  blood  from  the  head  ; momentarily  by  every  fulse-heat,  owing  to  the  diastolic 
filling  of  the  arteries  ; diminution  of  the  intraocular  pressure,  e.g.,  after  puncture  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  because,  owing  to  the  diminished  intraocular  pressure,  there  is  less  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  blood  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  iris  {Hensen  and  Vblckers)  ; paralysis  of  the  vaso- 
motor fibres  of  the  iris  (§  347,  2).  Conversely,  the  pupil  is  dilated  by  conditions  the  reverse  of 
those  already  mentioned,  and  also  by  strong  muscular  exertion,  whereby  blood  flows  freely  into 
the  dilated  muscular  blood-vessels  ; also,  when  death  takes  place.  The  condition  of  the  filling 
of  the  blood-vessels  also  explains  the  fact  that  the  pupil  dilated  with  atropin  becomes  smaller 
when  a part  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  upper  cervical  ganglion,  carrying  the  vaso-motor  fibres 
of  the  iris,  is  excised  ; also,  that  after  extirpation  of  this  ganglion,  atropin  always  causes  a less 
diminution  of  the  pupil  on  this  side.  The  fact  that  when  the  pupil  is  already  dilated  by 
stimulation  of  the  sympathetic,  it  is  further  dilated  by  atropin,  is  due  to  a diminished  injection 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  iris.  If  an  animal  with  its  pu})ils  dilated  with  atropin  be  rapidly 
bled,  the  pupils  contract,  owing  to  the  aiifemic  stimulation  of  the  origin  of  the  ocidomotorius 
{Moriggia).  The  dilatation  of  the  pupils  observed  in  cases  of  neuralgia  of  the  trigeminus  is 
jiartly  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  dilating  fibres,  partly  to  the  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor 
fibres  of  the  iris  (§  347,  2). 


according  to  its  intensity  and  amount) 
the  same  effect  is  ])i'oduced  hy  stimu- 
).  This  movement  is  a reflex  act,  [the 
ent  tlie  oculoinotorius  : the  im]nilse  is 


5.  Contraction  of  the  pupil  occurs  as  an  associated  movement,  during  accom- 
modation for  a near  object  (p.  929,  5),  and  Avhen  the  eyeballs  are  rotated  inicards, 
which  is  the  case  during  sleejo  (p.  847). 

h'tense  movements  of  the  iris,  caused  by  variations  in  the  brightness  of  dazzling 
illumination,  e.g.,  of  the  electric  light,  are  followed  by  disturbing  associated  movements  of  the 
ciliaiy  nuiscle  ^LjithiusJcy)^  In  certain  movements  discliavged  from  the  medulla  obloiK*‘ata 
(forced  resi)iration,  chewing,  swallowing,  vomiting),  dilatation  of  the  pupil  occurs  as  a kind  of 
associated  movement. 


Robeitson  Pupil. — In  this  condition  the  pupil  does  not  contract  to 
light,  although  it  contracts  when  the  eye  is  accommodated  for  a near  object,  Ausion 
usually  being  normal.] 


[The  lesion  IS  situated  in  tho.se  structures  connecting  the  aflerent  and  efferent  fibres  at  their 
cential  ends  (at  A in  fig.  672),  i.e.,  the  connection  between  the  corpora  nuadrigemina  and  the 
oculoinotorius.  It  is  most  frcrpiently  found  in  locomotor  ataxia,  although  it  also  occurs  in 
progre-ssive  paralysis  of  the  insane.]  ° 

. stimulation  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil  {E.  H Weber)  • 

iontritimr^f  circumscribed  areas  of  the  margin  of  the  iris  causes  partial 

contiaction  of  the  dilator  fibres  {Bernstein  and  Dogiel).  Stimulation  near  the  centre  of  the 
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cornea  contracts  the  iniihl  (E.  II  TFchrr^  Tn 

contains  elements  that  inlluence  tlie  diameter  of  the  pupil^S'lXU'ZrPr^ 

■'  action  of  drugs  on  the  ivi.s  is  still  very  oh,scnre  Those 

-ydriatics,.,,  at^pin,  hl^^" 

of  ,,.c  dihting  oa  well  as  of  the 

A ^'°'l  ciliary  [ophthalmic]  ganglion  [Hensen 

Volckers)  [and  division  of  all  the  nerves 
exce])t  the  ojitic],  and  in  the  excised  eye  {De 
Emjter),  [so  that  atropin  is  a local  mydriatic. 
In  moderate  doses  it  paralyses  the  nervous 
terminations  of  the  3rd  nerve  (but  not  in  birds 
n hose  iris  contains  striped  muscle),  and  in  larger 
doses  _ it  also  paralyses  the  muscular  fibres]. 
[Cocaine,  or  cucaine,  is  obtained  from  the  leaves 
of  Eiythroxylon  coca.  When  api>lied  locally  it 
acts  as  a powerful  local  amesthetic,  and  hence  it 
is  very  useful  for  operations  about  the  muco- 
cutaneous orifices.  A 4 per  cent,  solution 
dropjied  into  the  eye  jiroduces  complete  insensi- 
bility of  the  cornea  in  a few  minutes.  It  causes 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  though  they  react  to 
light  and  to  the  movements  of  accommodation. 
It  also  causes  temporaiy  paralysis  of  accommo- 
dation, a sensation  of  heaviness  and  coldness  of 
the  eyeball,  enlargement  of  the  palpebral  fissure, 
constriction  of  the  small  peripheral  vessels,  and 
slight  lachrymation.] 

Myotics  are  those  substances  which 
contract  the  ])upil : — Physostigmin  ( = 
Eserin,  the  alkaloid  of  Calabar  bean), 
nicotin,  pilocarpin,  mnscarin,  morphia, 
according  to  some  observers  {Griinhagen) 
cause  stimulation  of  the  oculomotorius 
while  others  say  they  paralyse  the  sympa- 
thetic. 


Fig.  672. 

Scheme  of  the  nerves  of  the  iris.  B,  centrum 
optici ; C,  oculomotor  centre  ; D,  dilator 
centre  (spinal)  ; E,  iris  ; G,  optic  nerve  ; 
H,  oculomotor  (sphincter)  roots  ; I,  sym- 
]iathetic  (dilator)  ; K,  L,  anterior  roots  ; 
INI,  N,  0,  posterior  roots ; A,  seat  of 
lesion,  causing  pupillary  immobility  ; 
* probable  seat  of  lesion,  causing  myosis. 


As  these  substances  cause  spasm  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  it  is  supposed  that  the  first  of  these 
has  an  analogous  action  on  the  sphincter.  It  is  probable  that  they  paralyse  the  dilator  fibres 
and  stimulate  the  ocidomotor  fibres.  [Amongst  local  myotics,  i.e.,  those  which  act  on  the  eye, 
some  act  on  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris,  e.g.,  physostigmin  or  eserin,  while  others  act  on  the 
peripheral  terminations  of  the  3rd  nerve,  e.g.,  pilocarpin,  mnscarin.  Muscariii  causes  very  great 
contraction  of  the  pupil  from  spasm  of  the  circular  fibres,  due  to  its  action  on  the  3rd  nerve  ; 
eserin,  on  the  other  hand,  although  contracting- the  pupil,  also  afl'ects  the  dilator  fibres.  The 
contraction  of  the  pupil  due  to  opium  is  central  in  its  cause.] 

If  the  one  pupil  be  contracted  or  dilated  by’  these  substances  the  other  pupil  conversely  is 
dilated  or  contracted,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  amount  of  light  admitted  into  the  eye  into 
which  the  poison  has  been  introduced.  The  anaesthetics  (ether,  chloroform,  alcohol,  &c.),  when 
they  begin  to  cause  stupor,  contract  the  pupil,  and  when  their  action  is  intense  they  dilate  it 
{Dogicl).  Chloroform,  during  the  stage  when  it  causes  excitement  (preceding  the  narcosis), 
stimulates  the  centre  for  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil ; after  a time  this  centre  is  paraly'sed,  so 
that  the  pupil  no  longer  dilates  on  the  application  of  external  stimuli.  Thereafter  the  pupillo- 
constrictor  centre  is  stimulated,  whereby  the  pupil  may’  be  contracted  to  the  size  of  a pin’s  head  ; 
ultimately  this  centre  is  paralysed,  and  the  pupil  becomes  dilated. 

Intraocular  Pressiu’e. — The  movements  of  the  iris  are  always  accompanied  by  vmations  of 
the  intraocular  pressure.  The  muscles  of  the  iris  affect  the  intraocular  pressure,  in  that  the 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  increases  it,  while  contraction  of  the  pupil  diminishes  it.  The  increased 
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or  dimiiuslied  tension  can  be  felt  wlien  two  fingers  arc  jn'essed  on  tlie  eyeball.  Stimulation  of 
tlic  syinpatlietic  increases,  wliile  its  section  diininislies  the  pressure.  Action  ot  pings.— A tropin 
dropped  into  the  eye,  after  producing  a sliort  temporary  diimnntion  of  the  tension,  increases  it ; 
eserin  after  a iirimary  increase,  causes  a diminution  of  the  iiressure  (Graser  and  Jiolztcj. 
According  to  Hocker,  (itropin  diminishes  the  intraocular  pressure,  eserin  first  increases  it  and 

then  diminishes  it.  , i-  i i i.  i.i  xi 

Time  for  Movements  of  Iris.— Tlie  refle.K  dilatation  of  the  inipil  occurs  slightly  later  than  the 

reflex  contraction,  the  time  in  the  two  cases  being  O'.o  and  0'3  second  respectively,  after  stimu- 
lation by  li<dit  (v.  Vintschgau).  A certain  time  always  elapses,  until  the  iris,  eorrespcnding  to 
the  streimth  of  the  stimnlus  of  light e.xciting  the  retina,  “adapts”  itself  to  jiroduce  a suitable 
size  of  the  jnipil  {Aubert).  Contfaction  of  the  pupil  occurs  very  rapidly  after  stimulation  of  the 
ocnlomotoi'ins  in  birds;  in  rabbits  0’89  second  elapses  after  stimulation  ol  the  syinpatlietic, 
until  the  dilatation  begins  {Arlt). 


Action  of  Light  on  Excised  Eye. — Light  causes  contraction  of  tlic  pupil  in  the 
excised  eye  of  amphibians  and  fislies  (Arnold).  Even  tlie  iris  of  the  eel,  -when  cut 
out  and  placed  in  normal  saline  solution,  contracts  to  light  (Arnold),  the  green  and 
blue  rays  being  most  active.  Increase  of  the  temperedure  causes  mydriasis  in  the 
excised  eye  of  the  frog  or  eel,  Avhilc  cooling  causes  myosis  (II.  Muller). 

[Size  of  the  Pupil. — A pupiloineter  consists  of  a metal  plate  iierforated  1x1111  a series  of 
holes  of  different  sizes  (fig. 

673).  The  plate  is  placed 
just  below  the  jiatient’s 
eye,  and  the  hole  is 
selected  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  size  of 
the  pupil.] 

[Gorham’s  Pupil  Photo- 
meter. — • This  ingenious  Fig.  673. 

instrument  may  be  used  Pupiloineter  of  Edgar  Browne, 

as  a piipilometer,  and 

also  as  a photometer.  It  consists  of  a piece  of  bronzed  tubing  1‘9  in.  long  and  1'5  in. 
diameter  (figs.  674  and  675).  One  end  is  closed  by  a disc  or  cap,  which  is  pierced  in  its  radii  by 
a series  of  holes  at  distances  varying  from  '05  in.  to  "28  in.  There  is  a slot  in  the  cap,  which 
allows  one  pair  of  holes  to  be  visible  at  a time,  while  on  the  cylinder  is  engraved  the  linear 
distance  of  each  pair  of  holes.  In  using  the  instrument,  as  a piipilometer,  look  through  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  (the  bottom  in  fig.  675),  with  both  eyes  open,  towards  a sheet  of  white 
paper  or  the  sky,  when  two  discs  of  light  will  be  seen.  Then  revolve  the  lid  or  cap  slowly  until 


Fig.  674. 

Gorham’s  pupil  photometer.  Fig.  674  shows  the 
gives  a side  view  with  the  diameter  of  the  pupil 
the  disc,  while  the  lower  end  is  open. 


Fig.  675. 

disc  with  a slot  and  two  holes.  Fig.  675 
marked  on  it.  The  upper  end  is  closed  by 


le  wo  white  discs  touch  one  an  flier  at  their  fdges.  The  decimal  fraction  opposite  the  two 
apei tures  seen  on  the  scale  outside  indicates  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  in  lOOths  of  an  inch. 

len  using  it  as  a jihotometer,  it  is  assumed  that  the  size  of  the  pupil  gives  an  index  of  the 
intensity  of  the  amount  of  light  which  infliiences  the  diameter  of  the  pupil.] 


[The  following  table  from  Eeauni.s  shows  the  chief  conditions  which  affect  the 
pupil : — 
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Contraction  of  the  Pupil. 

Stiuuiliitiou  of  tlie  optic  nerve. 
Stiimilation  of  the  tliird  eniiiial  nerve. 
Section  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve. 

Section  or  imralysi.s  of  the  cervical 
syinpatlietic. 

Parnlysis  of  tlie  vaso-niotor  fibres  of  the 
iris. 

Filling  of  the  ves.sels  of  the  iris. 

Light  acting  on  the  retina,  or  directlv  on 
the  iris. 

Accoininodation  for  a near  object. 
Potation  of  the  eyeball  inwards. 
Diminution  of  intra-ocular  pressure. 
Puncture  of  the  anterior  chamber. 

E.x-piration. 

Sleeji. 

Alyotics  (Calabar  bean,  nicotin,  opium). 
Anresthetics  (at  first). 

Heat. 
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Dilatation  of  the  Pupil. 

Section  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Paralysis  of  the  third  cranial  nerve. 
Stimulation  of  the  filth  cranial  nerve. 
Stimulation  of  the  .sympathetic. 

Stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  fibres  of 
the  iris. 

Contraction  of  the  ve.ssels  of  the  iris. 
Stimulation  of  sen.sory  nerve.s. 

Adsion  of  distant  objects. 

Rotation  of  the  eyeball  outwards. 

Increase  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure. 
Stimulation  of  the  margin  of  the  iris  or 
cornea. 

Inspiration,  dyspnoea,  asphyxia. 

Syncope  and  approach  of  death. 

Mydriatics  (atropin). 

Anaesthetics  (at  the  end). 

Cold. 

Strong  muscular  contraction.] 


393.  ENTOPTICAL  PHENOMENA. — Entoptical  phenomena  depend  upon 
the  perception  of  objects  piresent  within  the  ej’ehall  itself. 

Ij  Shadows  are  formed  upon  the  retina  by  different  opac[ue  bodies.  In  order  to  see  them  in 
one’s  own  eye,  proceed  thus  : — By  means  of  a strong  convex  lens  project  a small  image  of  a flame 
upon  a jiaper  screen,  prick  a small  opening  through  the  image  of  the  flame,  and  ydacc  one  eye 
at  the  other  side  of  the  screen,  so  that  the  illuminated  puncture  lies  in  the  anterior  focus  of  the 


Fig.  676. 

Entoptical  shadows. 


eye,  i.c.,  about  13  nun.  in  front  of  the  cornea.  As  the  rays  proceeding  from  this  point  pass 
parallel  through  the  media  of  the  eye,  a diffuse  bright  field  of  vision,  surrounded  by  the  black 
margins  of  the  iris,  is  obtained.  All  dark  bodies  which  lie  in  the  course  of  the  rays  of  light 
throw  a shadow  upon  the  retina,  and  appear  as  specks.  There  are  various  kinds  of  these  shadows 
(fig.  676) 

(a)  The  spectrum  mucro-lacrimale,  especially  upon  the  margin  of  the  eyelids,  depending 
upon  particles  of  mucus,  fat  globules  from  the  Meibomian  glands,  dust  nuxed  with  tears,  causing 
cloudy  or  drop-like  retinal  shadows,  which  are  removed  by  winking. 

(b)  Folds  in  the  cornea. — If  the  cornea  be  pressed  laterally  with  the  Anger,  wrinkled  shadows, 
due  to  temporary  wrinkles  in  the  cornea,  are  produced. 

(c)  Lens  shadows.  — Bead-like  or  dark  specks,  bright  and  star-like  figure.s,  the  former  due  to 
deposits  on  and  in  the  lens,  the  latter  to  the  radiate  structure  of  the  lens. 

(d)  Muscae  volitantes  {Dechales,  1690),  like  strings  of  beads,  circle.s,  groups  of  balls  or  pale 
stripes,  depend  upon  opaque  particles  (cells,  disintegrating  cells,  granular  fibres)  in  the  vitreous 
humour.  They  move  about  Avhen  the  eye  is  moved  rapidly.  Listing  [1845]  showed  that  one  may 
determine  pretty  accurately'  the  position  of  these  objects.  AVhilst  making  the  observation  upon 
one’s  own  eyes,  raise  or  depress  the  source  of  light ; those  shadows  which  are  caused  by  bodies 
on  a level  with  the  jiupil  retain  their  relative  positions  in  the  bright  fields  of  vision.  Shadows 
which  appear  to  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  source  of  light  are  caused  by  bodies  which 
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11,0  Ot  the  ,»n.il-lh0M,  hc-ever,  tvhich  ni.peav  to  .nove  in  the  opposite 

aTteclbt"  ejiena  "I'"'  “'fcfjJ'j  mtWn  the  retina,  tvliieh  cast  a 

2.  Purkinje’s  the  rods  and  cones,  these  being 

shadow  upon  the  most  external  W®'  vision  we  do  not  observe  tliese  shadows.  Accord- 

the  parts  acted  upon  by  light.  In  ° sensibility  of  the  shaded  parts  of  the  retina 

intr  to  V.  Helmholtz,  this  is  due  to  the  ^ ,L  other  parts  of  the  retina.  As 

is  greater,  and  their  shadow  of  the  blood-vessels,  instead  of  being 

.soon,  however  as  we  change  the  posit  ^ J j.  laterally  and  behind  them,  i.e  , upon 

directly  behind,  so  that  the  when  the  rays  of  light  pa.ss  through 

places  which  do  not  leceive  sha  blood-vessels  becomes  apparent  at  once.  All 

ihe  eye  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  eyeball  obliquely.  Methods.  _(1)  This  may 

that  is  necessary  is  to  cause  t]'®  ^ throimh  the  sclerotic,  e.g.l  by  throwing  upon  the  sclerotic 
be  done  by  passing  an  i"tene  light  tin  the  source  of  light,  the 

a small,  bright,  luminous  im  ^ direction.  (2)  Look  directly  upwards  to  the  sky, 

figure  for  a moment,  corresponding  to  the  act  of  winking, 

wmk  with  the  iqipei  ,,  k t mrt  of  the  pupils.  (3)  Look  through  a small  aperture 

rays  lig  ^ and  fro,  so  that  from  both  sides  of  the 

towards  a bright  sky,  and  ’wo^e  1 J^^t  Lries  of  rods  and  cones.  (4)  In  a darkened 

blood-vessels  sha^^^^^^^^^  a light  to  and  fro  close  under  the  eyes.  Occasionally, 

room  look  stiaignt  aiieaa,  mw  ,spp  the  macula  lutea  as  a non -vascular  shaded  de- 

;vSor»™'"§4 

•'■r  £=«  oj  the  ^4  loS 

accommodating  ll^r  ®y®’  f forniing  longer  or  shorter  chains,  moving  in  tortuous 

Msirioi  to  tie  exterM^  gmmloi- layer)  •»  X' 

fratii  - he  light  falling  upon  them  from  bright  surfaces,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  rods  ot  the 
?euia!  Each  corpuscle  must  be  in  a special  position  ; should  it  rotate  the  phenomenon 
disannears  Vierordt,  who  projected  the  movement  upon  a scieen,  calculated,  fioui  the 
velSy  of  their  motion,  the  velocity  of  the  hlood-stream  111  the  retinal  capillaries  as  equal  to 
oTto  0-75  mm.  in  a second,  which  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  results  obtained  directly 
hi  other  capXries  by  E.  H.  Weber  and  Volkmann  (§  90,  4).  When  the  carotids  are  com- 
pressed, the  movement  is  slower  on  freeing  them  from  the  compression  ; during  short  forced- 

expirations  the  movement  is  accelerated  (Aawdois).  ,•••..•  i • n 

i.  The  entoptical  pulse  (§  79,  2)  depends  upon  the  pulsating  arteries  irritating  ineelianically 

the  rods  lying  outside  them.  . x.,  • c i ^ \ 

5 Pressure  Phosphenes.— Pressure  applied  to  the  eye  causes  a senes  of  phenomena  ■.—{a) 
Pressure  upon  part  of  the  eyeball  causes  the  so-called  illuminated  “pressure-picture”  or 
phosphene,  which  was  known  to  Aristotle.  As  the  impression  upon  the  retina  is  referred  to 
somethiuo-  outside  the  eye,  the  phosidiene  is  always  perceived  on  the  side  of  the  field  of  vision 
opposite  to  where  the  pressure  affects  the  retina,  e.y.,  pressure  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the 
eyeball  causes  the  flash  of  light  to  appear  on  the  inner  side.  If  the  retina  is  not  ivell  lighted, 
the  phosphene  appears  luminous  ; it  the  retina  is  well  lighted,  it  appeals  as  a daik  speck, 
within  which  the  visual  perce]ition  is  momentarily  abolished,  {b)  If  a uniform  pressure  be 
applied  to  the  eyeball  continuously  from  before  backwards,  as  Purkinje  pointed  out,  after  some 
time  there  appear  in  the  field  of  vision  very  sparkling  variable  figures  which  perform  a wonderful 
fantastic  play,  and  often  resemble  the  sparkling  effects  obtained  in  a kaleidoscope  {v.  Helm- 
holtz), and  are  probably  comparable  to  the  feeling  of  forinication  produced  by  pressure  upon  sen 
sory  nerves  (“sleeping  of  the  limbs”),  (c)  By  applying  equable  and  continued  xwessure, 
Steinbach  and  Purkinje  observed  a network  with  moving  contents  of  a bluish-silvery  colour, 
which  seemed  to  correspond  to  the  retinal  veins.  Yierordt  and  Laiblin  observed  the  branching 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  choroid  as  a red  network  upon  a black  ground,  (d)  According  to 
Iloudin,  we  may  detect  the  po.sition  of  the  yellow  spot  by  pressure  upon  the  eyeball. 

6.  The  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  may  be  detected  on  moving  the  eyes  rapidly  backwards, 
and  especially  inwards,  as  a fiery  ring  or  .semicircle  about  the  size  of  a pea.  Probably,  owing 
to  the  movement  of  the  retina,  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  is  stimulated  mechanically  by 
the  rapid  bending.  Purkinje  and  others  observed  that  the  ring  remained  persistent  on  turning 
the  eye  strongly  inwards.  If  the  retina  be  brightly  illuminated,  the  ring  appears  dark,  and 
when  the  field  of  vision  is  coloured,  the  ring  has  a different  tint.  If  Purkinje’s  figure  be  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time,  one  may  observe  that  the  vascular  trunk  proceeds  from  this  ring — a 
proof  that  the  ring  corresponds  to  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  {Landois). 

7.  Accommodation  Spot. — On  accommodating  the  eye  strongly  towards  a white  surface, 
there  appears  iii  the  middle  a small  bright  trembling  shimmer,  and  in  its  centre  a coarse 
brown  speck,  about  the  size  of  a pea,  is  seen  {Purkinje).  If  pressure  be  applied  externally  to 
the  eyeball,  this  speck  becomes  more  distinct.  After  having  once  observed  the  phenomenon. 
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occasionally  on  iires.sing  liitcrally  upon  the  opened  eye  we  may  see  it  as  a bright  speck  in  the 
held  ot  vision— another  proot  tliat  the  intraocular  pressure  is  increased  during  accoininodation 

8 Mechanical  Optical  ilividing  the  optie  nerve  in  man,  as  in  extirpation 

ot  tlie  eyeball  a Hash  ot  light  is  observed  at  the  moment  of  seetion  liy  the  person  operated  on 
tlie  section  ot  the  nerve-tibres  themselves  is  painless,  but  section  of  the  sheaths  is  painful 

9.  Ihc  accommodation  pliosphene  is  the  occurrence  of  a tiery  ring  at  the  periidiery  of  the 

fiehl  ot  vision,  seen  on  suddenly  bringing  the  eyes  to  rest  after  aecomniodating  for  a long  time 
in  the  dark  (PHrkmje).  The  sudden  tension  of  the  zonule  of  Zinn  resulting  from  the  relaxation 
causes  a mechanical  stretching  of  the  outermost  part  of  the  margin  of  the  retina,  or  it  may  be  of 
a part  ot  the  retina  behind  this.  Purkinje  observed  the  phenomenon  after  suddenly  relaxing 
the  pressure  on  the  eye.  ° 

10.  Electrical  Phenomenon. — Electrical  currents,  when  ajijdied  to  the  eye,  cause  a stroiuf 
flash  ot  light  over  the  whole  field  of  vision.  One  pole  of  the  battery  may  be  placed  on  the 
under  eyelid  and  the  other  on  the  neck.  The  flash  at  closing  [making]  the  current  is  strongest 
with  an  ascending  current,  that  with  opening  [breaking]  the  current  with  a descending  current. 
If  a uniform  continuous  ascending  current  be  transmitted  through  the  closed  eyes,  the  dark  disc 
of^  the  elevation  at  the  entrance  of  the  ojitic  nerve  ajipears  in  a whitisli-nfoZei  field  of  vision  ; 
with  a descending  current,  the  field  of  vision  is  reddish  and  dark,  in  which  the  position  of  the’ 
optic  nerve  appears  light  blue  {v.  HelmhoUz).  If  external  colours  are  looked  at  simultaneously, 
these  colours  blend  to  form  a violet  or  yellow  with  the  colours  looked  at  {Schelske).  During 
the  passage  of  the  ascending  current  we  see  external  objects  indistinctly  and  smaller  when  the 
eyes  are  open  ; while  with  the  deseending  current  they  are  larger  and  more  distinct  {Hitter). 
Sometimes  the  position  of  the  macula  lutea  appears  dark  on  a bright  ground,  or  the  reverse, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  current.  If  the  current  be  opened  [broken]  the  iihenoniena 
are  reversed  (§  335),  and  the  eye  soon  returns  to  rest. 

11.  The  yellow  spot  appears  sometimes  as  a dark  circle  when  there  is  a uniform  blue  illumi- 
nation. In  a strong  light  the  position  of  the  yellow  spot  is  surrounded  by  a bright  area,  twice 
or  thrice,  as  large,  called  “ Lowe’s  ring.”  [Clerk- Maxwell’s  Experiment. — On  looking  tlirough 
a solution  of  chrome-alum  in  a bottle  or  vessel  with  parallel  glass  sides,  we  observe  an  oval 
rosy-purplish  spot  in  the  gi-eeuish  colour  of  the  alum.  This  is  due  to  the  pigment  of  the  yellow 
spot.] 

Haidinger’s  Brushes. — On  directing  the  ej'e  towards  a source  of  polarised  light,  “Haidinger’s 
polarised  brushes”  appear  at  the  point  of  fixation.  They  are  seen  on  looking  through  a Nicol’s 
prism  at  a brigh.t  cloud  (v.  Helmholtz).  They  are  bright  and  bluish  on  a surface,  bounded  by 
two  neighbouring  hyperbola  on  a white  field  ; the  dark  bundle  separating  them  is  smallest  in 
the  centre  and  yellow.  Of  the  various  colours  of  homogeneous  light,  blue  alone  shows  the 
brushes  (Stokes).  According  to  v.  Helmholtz,  the  seat  of  the  phenomenon  is  the  yellow  spot, 
and  is  due  to  the  yellow-coloured  elements  of  the  yellow  spot  being  slightly  doubly  refractive 
while  at  one  part  they  absorb  more,  at  another  less,  of  the  rays  entering  the  eye. 

12.  Lastly,  there  are  the  visual  sensations  depending  on  internal  causes,  e.g.,  increased 
bounding  of  the  blood  through  the  retina,  as  during  violent  coughing,  increased  intraocular 
pressure.  Stimulation  of  the  visual  areas  (§  378,  IV.)  may  produce  spectra,  which  Cardanns 
(1550),  Goethe,  Nicolai,  and  Johannes  Muller  could  produce  voluntarily. 

394.  ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  EYE.— OPHTHALMOSCOPE.— The  light 
Avhich  enters  the  eye  is  partly  absorbed  by  the  black  nveal  pigment,  and  partly 
again  reflected  from  the  eye,  and  always  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  rays 
entered  the  eye.  By  placing  oneself  in  front  of  the  eye  of  another  person,  of  course 
the  head,  being  an  opaque  body,  cuts  off  a large  number  of  rays.  Owing  to  the 
position  of  the  head,  no  rays  of  light  can  enter  the  eye;  and  of  course  none  can 
be  reflected  back  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  Hence,  the  eye  of  the  person  being- 
examined  always  appears  black,  because  those  rays  which  alone  could  be  reflected 
in  the  direction  of  the  eye  of  the  observer  are  cut  off.  As  soon,  however,  as  we 
succeed  in  causing  rays  of  light  to  enter  the  eye  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  we  observe  the  eye  of  another  person,  the  fundus  of  tlie  eye 
appears  brightly  illuminated. 

The  following  simple  arrangement  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  (fig.  677)  : — Let  B be  the  eye 
of  the  patient,  A that  of  the  observer,  and  let  a Hame  be  placed  at  a;.  The  rays  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  X impinge  upon  the  obliquely  placed  yjZrtZc  of  glass  (f>,S,),  and  are  reflected  in  the 
direction  of  the  dotted  lines  into  the  eye  (B).  The  fundus  of  the  eye  appears  in  this  i-ositioii 
to  be  brightly  illuminated  in  diffusion  circles  around  h.  As  the  observer  (A)  can  see  through 
the  oblir[iiely  placed  glass  plate  (S,  S),  and  in  the  same  direction  as  tlie  rellected  rajs  (.r,  y),  he 

sees  the  retina  around  h brightly  illuminated.  ..  r 

In  order  that  this  method  be  made  available  for  practical  purposes,  we  must,  of  course,  be 
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able  to  distinguish  the  details,  such  as  the  blood-vessels  of  the  fundus  of  the  ej'e,  the  macula 
° lutea,  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  abnoima- 

lities  of  the  retina,  and  the  choroidal  pigment, 
&c.  The  following  considerations  show  us  how  to 
proceed  in  order  to  accomplish  this.  As  already  men- 
tioned, and  as  fig.  658  shows,  a small  inverted  image 
is  formed  on  the  retina  (c,  cl)  when  we  look  at  an  object 
(A,  B)  ; conversely,  according  to  the  same  diojitric 


Big.  677. 


Arrangement  for  examining  the  eye  of  B.  A,  eye  of  observer ; x,  source  of  light ; S,  S,  plate 
of  glass  directed  obliquely,  reflecting  light  into  B. 


law,  an  enlarged  inverted  real  image  of  a small  distinct  area  of  the  retina  (c,  d — depending  on 
the  distance  for  which  the  eye  was  accommodated)  must  be  formed  outside  the  eye  (A,  B). 

If  the  fundus  of  this  eye  be  sufficiently  illuminated,  this  aerial  image  will  be  con'espondingly 
bright. 

In  order  to  see  the  individual  parts  of  the  retinal  picture  more  distinctly,  the  observer  must 
accommodate  his  own  eye  for  the  position  of  this  image.  In  such  circumstances  the  eye  of  the 


^2 


Fig.  678. 

Ohsevrod  eye.  His  eye  when  so  accommodated  is  removed  from 
t ‘listance,  and  by  the  visual  distance  of  the  patient.  As 

Further  owin^  considerable,  the  individual  small  details  of  the  fundus  cannot  be  seen  distinctly. 

imnossSn  ^ { T'  t'i  ^ ’""^Ic,  fluite  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  often 

mpossible  to  accommodate  for  the  real  image  of  the  fundus  of  the  patient. 

be  donrin  tU^wavV-^m  he  brought  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the  patient.  This  may 

(nC  1 a • 1 r ^ h^fthei  by  placing  m front  of  the  eye  of  the  patient  a strong  convex 

lens  (of  1 to  3 inches  focus-fig.  678,  C).  This  causes  the  retinal  image  to  be  nearer  to  the  eye 
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(at  B),  owing  to  the  strong  lens  refracting  the  rays  of  light.  Tl.e  observer  (M)  can  come  nearer 
to  the  eye,  and  can  stdl  accommodate  for  the  image  of  tlie  fundus  of  the  eye.  (2)  Or  a concave 
lens  IS  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  eye  of  the  patient  (fig.  679,  o).  The  rays  of  liglit 


Fig.  679. 


emerging  from  the  e3'e  of  the  patient  (P)  are  either  made  parallel  bj’’  the  concave  lens  (o),  .and 
are  brought  to  a focus  on  the  retina  of  the  emmetropic  observer  (A) ; or,  if  the  lens  causes  the 


rays  to  diverge  (fig.  680),  an  erect,  virtual  image  is  formed  at  a distance  behind  the  eye  of  the 
patient  (at  R).  In  these  cases  also  the  observer  can  go  much  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the  patient. 

The  ophthalmoscope  invented  by  v.  Helmholtz  enables  us  to  examine  the  whole 
of  the  fundus  of  the  eye. 


Fig. 


681. 


Fi2.  682. 


Pier  681.— The  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  fundus  of  the  noimal 
°’eye.'  a,  ring  of  connective-tissue;  h,  choroidal  ring;  c arteries;  d,  veins  ; (j,  dnasion  o 
tL  central  artery  ; li,  division  of  the  central  vein  ; L,  lamina  cribrosa  ; t,  tempoial  (outei) 
side  ; n,  nasal  (inner)  side.  Fig.  682.— Morton’s  ophthalmoscope. 


TDirect  Method. — Use  a concave  mirror  of  20  centimetres  focal  distance,  with 
a central  opening.  Eeflect  a beam  of  light  into  the  patient’s  eye,  where  the  rays 
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cross  in  tlic  vitreous  and  illuminate  the  fundus  of  the  eye.  These  rays  again  pass 
out  of  the  eye  and  reach  the  observer’s  eye  through  the  central  hole  in  the  mirror. 
If  the  observer  be  emmetropic  they  come  to  a focus  on  his  retina.  In  this  way 
all  the  parts  of  the  retina  are  seen  in  their  normal  position,  but  enlarged.  Hence, 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  examination  of  the  upright  image.  The  eye  of  the 
patient  and  observer  must  be  at  rest,  i.e.,  be  negatively  accommodated,  while  the 
mirror  must  be  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  eye  of  the  patient.] 

[Indirect  Method,  by  which  a more  general  view  of  the  fundus  is  obtained. 
Throw  the  light  into  the  patient’s  eye  by  an  ophthahnoscopic  mirror  as  above,  but  held 
at  a distance  of  about  25  cm.  (10  inches)  from  the  patient’s  eye.  Hold  a biconvex 
lens  of  14  dioptrics  focal  length  vertically  between  the  mirror  and  the  patient’s 
eye  (fig.  678),  the  observer  looking  through  the  hole  of  the  mirror.  What  he  does 
see  is  an  inverted  aerial  image  at  B.  Only  a small  jDart  of  the  fundus  oculi  can 
be  seen  at  one  time.] 

[The  ophthalmoscope,  besides  being  used  for  examining  the  interior  of  the  eyeball,  is  of  the 
utmost  use  in  determining  the  existence  and  amount  of  anomalies  of  refraction  in  the  refrac- 


Fig.  683. 

Frost’s  artificial  eye. 


t.ivp  morlia  n , 


Fig.  684. 

Action  of  the  orthoscope. 
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[Artificial  Eye. — The  student  may  practise  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  on  an 
e,  such  as  that  of  Frost  (fig.  683)  or  Perin  or  Priestley  Smith.] 


artificial 

eye,  such  as  that  of  Frost  (fig.  683)  or  Perin  or  Priestley  Smith.] 

Illumination  of  the  retina. — In  order  to  illuminate  the  interior  of  the  eye,  v.  Helmholtz 
used  several  plates  of  glass,  placed  behind  each  other,  in  the  position  of  S,  S,  in  fig.  677. 
Afterwards  he  used  a plane  or  concave  mirror  of  7 inches  focus  (fig.  677),  with  a hole  in  the 
centre.  Fig.  681  shows  the  appearance  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  as  seen  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope. In  albinos  the  fundus  of  the  eye  appears  red,  because  liglit  passes  into  the  eye  through 
the  sclerotic  and  uvea,  which  are  devoid  of  pigment.  If  a diaphragm  be  placed  over  the  eye, 
so  that  the  pupil  alone  is  free,  the  eye  appears  black  {Donders). 

Tapetum. — In  many  animals  the  eyes  have  a bidght  green  lustre.  These  eyes  have  a special 
layer,  the  tapetum,  or  the  membrana  versicolor  of  Fielding ; in  carnivora  it  consists  of  cells 
[devoid  of  melanin  granules],  in  herbivora  of  fibres,  placed  between  the  capillaries  of  the  choroid 
and  the  stroma  of  the  uvea.  These  structures  exhibit  interference-colours  and  reflect  much 
light,  so  that  the  colom-ed  lirstre  appears  in  the  eye  (p.  914). 

Oblique  illumination  is  used  with  advantage  for  investigating  the  anterior  chamber.  A 
bright  beam  of  light,  condensed  by  a convex  lens,  is  thrown  laterally  upon  the  cornea  into  the 
eye,  and  so  directed  upon  the  point  to  be  investigated  as  to  illuminate  it.  A point  so  illumv 
nated,  c.g.,  a part  of  the  iris,  may  be  examined  from  a distance  by  means  of  a lens,  or  even  by 
a microscope  {Licbreieh). 

Orthoscope. — Czermak  constructed  this  insti-ument,  in  which  the  eye  is  placed  under  water 
(fig.  684).  It  consists  of  a sntall  glass  trough  with  one  of  its  walls  removed.  The  margins  of 
the  open  side  are  pressed  firmly  against  the  region  of  the  eye.  The  eye  and  its  surroundings 
form,  as  it  were,  the  sixth  side  of  the  trough,  which  is  filled  with  water,  so  that  the  cornea  is 
bathed  therewith.  As  the  refractive  index  of  water  is  almost  the  same  as  the  refractive  index  of 
the  media  of  the  eye,  the  rays  of  light  pass  into  the  eye  in  a straight  direction  without  being 
refracted.  Hence,  objects  in  the  anterior  chamber  can  be  seen  directly,  as  if  they  were  not 
within  the  eye  at  all.  Another  advantage  is  that  the  objects  can  be  brought  nearer  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer.  The  rays  of  light  emerging  from  the  point  {a)  of  the  fundus,  if  the  eye  were 
surrounded  by  air,  would  leave  the  eye  as  the  parallel  lines,  b,  c,  b,  c.  Under  water,  these 
rays,  a,  b,  continue  in  the  direction  a,  b,  as  far  as  b,  d,  where  they  emerge  from  the  water,  a,nd 
are  bent  from  the  perpendicular  to  d,  e,  d,  e.  The  eye  ot  the  observer,  looking  in  the  direction 
c,  d,  sees  the  point,  a,  nearer,  viz. , in  the  direction  e,  d,  al , lying  at  a. 

395.  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  KETINA  IN  VISION.— I.  Blind  Spot.— The 
rods  and  cones  alone  are  the  parts  of  the  retina  sensitive  to  light ; they  alone  are 
excited  by  the  vibrations  of  the  ether.  This  is  confirmed  by  Mariotte  s experiment 
(1688),  which  proves  that  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  where  rods  and  cones 
are  absent,  is  devoid  of  visual  sensibility.  Hence  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  “ blind 

spot.”  . 10-1 

[Mariotte’ s Experiment. — Make  a cross  and  a circle,  about  3 inches  apart, 

upon  paper  (fig.  685).  Look  at  the  cross  Avith  the  right  eye,  keeping  the  left  eye 


-h 

Fig.  685. 

Llariotte’s  experiment. 

closed  and  hold  the  paper  about  a foot  from  the  eye,  vdien  both  the  cross  and  the 
circle  will  be  seen.  Gradually  approximate  the  paper  to  the  eye,  keeping  e 
open  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  cross  ; at  a certain  moment  the  circle  vull  disappeai, 
Sd  orbringing  the  paper  nearer  to  the  eye  it  will  reappear.  The  moment 
when  ^e  circM  disappLi  is  ivlien  its  image  falls  upon  the  entrance  of  the  optic 

” mL  and  Si.a  -y,e  eumnco  of  tlje  a^out  « 

visual  axis  of  the  eyebah,  m the  retina.  Its  diametei  , 56'— this  lies  12“  35'  to 

appear  on  thq  surface,  and  so  would  a j oTLe  optic  nerve  is  insensible  to 

Eroofs.-The  following  facts  prove  that  the  ei^^mnce  ot  tiie  o^ 
light :-(l)  Donders  projected,  by  means  of  a mirror,  the  small  ima„e  i 
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entrance  of  the  ontic  nerve  of  another  person,  and  the  person  had  no  sensation  of  light.  But 
a sensation  of  light  was  experienced  when  the  image  of  the  flame  was  projected  upon  the 
nei<-hbouring  parts  of  the  retina.  (2)  On  combining  with  Mariotte  s experiment  the  experiment 
winch  causes  entoptical  phenomena  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  this  coincides  with  the 

blind  spot  (§  393,  1)  and  7).  .c  t?-  7 ■„ 

Form  of  Blind  Spot. — In  -order  to  determine  the  form  and  ai^parent  size  of  the  olviul  spot  111 

one’s  own  eye,  lix  the  head  at  about  25  centimetres  from  a surface  of  white  paper  ; select  a 
small  point  011  the  latter  and  keep  the  eye  directed  towards  it ; then,  starting  from  the 
position  of  the  blind  spot,  move  a white  feather  in  all  directions  over  the  paper  ; whenever  the 
tip  of  the  feather  becomes  visible,  make  a mark  at  this  spot.  The  blind  spot  may  be  mapped 
out  in  this  way.  It  has  an  irregular,  elliptical  form  from  which  processes  proceed,  due  to  the 
ec^ually  non-sensitive  origins  ot  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the  retina  {IIuecTc).  (Mariotte 
concluded  from  his  experiment  that  the  choroid,  which  is  perforated  by  the  optic  nerve,  is  the 
membrane  sensitive  to  light,  as  the  nerves  are  nowhere  absent  from  the  retina.) 

The  blind  spot  causes  no  appreciable  gap  in  the  field  of  -vision.— As  the  area  is  not  excited 
by  light,  a blaek  spot  cannot  appear  in  the  field  of  vision,  for  the  sensation  of  black  implies 
the  presence  of  retinal  elements,  which,  however,  are  absent  from  the  blind  spot.  The 
circumstance,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  an  inexcitable 
spot  during  vision,  no  part  of  the  field  of  vision  appears  to  be  unoccu- 
pied, is  due  to  a psychical  action.  The  unoccupied  area  of  the  field 
of  -vision,  corresponding  to  the  blind  spot,  is  filled  in  according  to  pro- 
bability, by  a psychical  process  {E.  H.  JVcher).  Hence,  when  a white 
point  disappears  from  a blaek  surface,  the  whole  surface  appears  to  us 
black  ; a white  surface,  from  which  a black  point  falls  on  the  blind  spot, 
appears  quite  white  ; a page  of  print,  grey  throughout,  &c.  According 
to  the  probabilities,  certain  parts  are  supplied — parts  of  a circle,  the 
middle  parts  of  a long  line,  the  central  part  of  a cross.  Such  images, 
however,  as  cannot  be  constructed  according  to  the  probabilities,  are  not 
perfected,  e.g.,  the  end  of  a line  or  a human  face.  In  other  cases  the  condition  known  as 
“contraction  ” of  the  field  of  vision  tends  to  fill  up  the  gap.  This  will  be  evident  on  looking  at 
the  nine  adjoining  letters,  so  that  e disapjDears ; we  no  longer  see  the  three  letters  on  each 
side  of  it  in  straight  lines,  but  b,  /,  h,  d are  turned  in  towards  e.  The  adjoining  parts  of 
the  field  of  vision  seem  to  extend  over  and  around  the  blind  spot,  and  thus  help  to  compensate 
for  the  blind  spot. 


a 


b 
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II.  Optic  Fibres  inexcitable  to  Light. — The  layer  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve  in  the  retma  is  not  sensitive  to  light.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
fovea  centralis,  which  is  the  area  of  most  acute  vision,  there  are  no  nerve-fibres. 
Further,  Purkinje’s  figure  proves  that,  as  the  arteries  of  the  retina  lie  behind  the 
optic  fibres,  the  latter  cannot  be  concerned  in  the  perception  of  the  former. 

III.  Rods  and  Cones. — The  outer  segments  of  the  rods  and  cones  have  rounded 
outlines,  and  are  packed  close  together ; but  natural  spaces  must  exist  between 
them,  corresponding  to  the  spaces  that  must  exist  between  groups  of  bodies  with  a 
circular  outline.  These  parts  are  insensible  to  light,  so  that  a retinal  image  is  com- 
posed like  a mosaic  of  round  stones.  The  diameter  of  a cone  in  the  yellow  spot  is 
2 to  2 '5  p,  (il/.  Schultze).  If  two  images  of  two  small  points,  placed  very  near  each 
other,  fall  upon  the  retina,  they  will  still  be  distinguished  as  distinct  images,  pro- 
vided that  both  images  fall  upon  two  different  cones.  The  two  images  on  the 
retina  need  only  be  3— 4— 5 ‘4  p apart,  in  order  that  each  may  be  seen  separately, 
for  then  the  images  fall  upon  tivo  adjoining  cones.  If  the  distance  be  dimin- 
ished so  very  much  that  both  images  fall  upon  o^ie  cone,  or  one  upon  one  cone  and 
the  other  upon  the  intermediate  or  cement  substance,  then  only  o7ie  image  is  per- 
ceived. The  images  must  be  further  apart  in  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  retina 
in  order  that  they  may  be  separately  distinguished. 

As  the  rounded  end-surfaces^  of  the  cones  do  not  lie  exactly  under  each  other,  but  are  so 
aiianged  that  one  series  of  circles  is  adapted  to  the  ifiterstices  of  the  following  series,  this 
exp  ains  why  fine  dark  lines  lying  near  each  other  appear  to  have  alternating  twists  upon  them, 
as  the  images  of  these  must  fall  upon  the  cones,  at  one  time  to  the  right,  at  another  to  the 


IV.  The  fovea  centralis  is  the  region  of  most  acute  vision,  where  only 
are  present,  and  where  they  are  very  numerous  and  closely  packed  (fig.  648). 
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cones  are  loss  numerous  in  tlie  periplieral  areas  of  the  retina,  and  consconentlv  vision 
IS  much  less  acute  in  these  regions.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  cones  am 
moie  important  for  vision  than  the  rods.  When  ive  ivisli  to  see  an  object  distinctly 
we  involuntarily  turn  our  eyes  so  that  the  retinal  image  falls  upon  the  fove^ 
central^.  In  doing  this,  we  are  said  to  “ » our  eyes  upon  an  object.  The  line 

diawn  fiom  the  fovea  to  the  object  is  called  the  axis  of  vision  (firr  686  S r)  It 
forms  an  angle  of  only  3-5-7“  with  the  ‘‘optical  axis"  {0  al),\idiich  united  the 


Fig.  686. 

Horizontal  section  of  the  right  eye.  a,  cornea ; b,  conjunctiva ; c,  sclerotic  ; d,  anterior 
chamber  containing  the  aqueous  humour  ; e,  iris  ; ff,  pupil ; g,  posterior  chamber ; I, 
Petit’s  canal  ; j,  ciliary  muscle  ; k,  corneo-scleral  limit ; i,  canal  of  Schlemm  ; in,  choroid ; 
n,  retina  ; o,  vitreous  humour  ; No,  optic  nerve  ; q,  nerve-sheaths ; p,  nerve-fibres  ; Ic, 
lamina  cribrosa.  The  line  0 A indicates  the  optic  axis ; S r,  the  axis  of  vision  ; r,  the 
position  of  the  fovea  centralis. 


centres  of  the  spherical  surfaces  of  the  refractive  media  of  the  eye.  The  jioint  of 
intersection,  of  course,  lies  in  the  nodal  point  (Kn)  of  the  lens  (p.  948).  The  term 
“direct  vision”  is  applied  to  vision  when  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  vision  is  in 
line  with  the  object  [z.e.,  ivlien  the  image  of  the  object  falls  directly  on  the  fovea 
centralis]. 

“Indirect  vision”  occurs  when  the  rays  of  light  from  an  object  fall  upon  the 
peripheral  parts  of  the  retina.  Indirect  vision  is  much  less  acute  than  the 
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T Still  the  periphery  of  the  retina  is  in  a high  degree  cap^de  of  distmguish- 

ents  X or  intermission  of  visual  impressions  (Uxner). 
mg  moveme  . , ° ^ ^ parallel  lines  close  to  each  other,  and 

IptaLg  Sal  angle,  a-hieh  is  generally  from  60  to  90  seconOs. 

Perimetry  -In  order  to  test  indirect  vision,  we  may  use  a pe  imetei  ihe 
Peiunet  y.  which  a quadrant  proceeds,  so  that  the 

eye  is  ^ |g  tl,;  quadrant  rotates  round  the  fixed  point,  on 

X;hro”.e“v:Ln\i— surface  of  a heruisphore,  iu  the  centre 


Fig.  687. 

M'Hardy’s  perimeter.  I,  porcelain  button ; M,  bit ; E,  for  fixing  the  head  ; g,  h,  quadrant ; 
0,  fixation  point ; p,  pointer  for  piercing  the  record  chart  held  in  the  frame  (c)  which  moves 
on  c ; D,  upright  supporting  the  quadrant  and  the  automatic  arrangement  of  slides  {k  and 
Z),  which  are  moved  byy. 


of  which  the  eye  is  placed.  Proceeding  from  the  fixed  point,  objects  are  placed 
upon  semicircles,  and  are  gradually  pushed  more  and  more  towards  the  periphery 
of  the  field  of  vision,  until  the  object  becomes  indistinct,  and  finally  disappears. 
The  process  of  testing  is  continued  by  placing  the  arc  successively  in  the  different 
meridians  of  the  field  of  vision. 


[M‘Hardy’s  perimeter  is  a very  convenient  form  (fig.  687).  It  consists  of  two  uprights  (C 
and  D),  which  are  fixed  to  the  opposite  ends  of  a flat  basal  plate  (A).  C carries  an  arrangement 
for  supporting  the  patient’s  head,  while  D carries  the  automatic  arrangement  for  the  perimetric 
record.  Both  of  these  can  be  raised  or  depressed  by  the  screws  (G  and  b).  Tlie  patient’s  chin 
rests  on  the  chin-rest  (E),  while  in  the  mouth  is  placed  Landolt’s  biting  fixation  (L),  which  is 
detachable.  The  position  of  the  head  can  be  altered  by  sliding  F on  L,  which  can  be  fixed  in 
any  position  by  the  screw  (0).  The  porcelain  button  (I)  just  below  the  patient’s  eye  (Z)  is  con- 
nected with  the  adjustment  of  the  “fixation  point.”  Tlie  automatic  recording  apparatus 
consists  of  a revolving  quadrant  {h,  h),  which  describes  a hemisphere  round  a horizontal  axis 
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passing  through  the  centre  of  the  hollow  male  axle,  turning  in  the  female  end  of  a,  which  is 

supported  by  D.  The  cpiadrant  can  be  fixed  at 
any  point  by  (j.  On  the  front  concave  surface 
of  the  cpiadrant  is  fixed  a circular  white  piece  of 
ivory,  representing  the  “fixation  point,”  from 
which  a needle  projects  and  which  is  the  zei’o  of 
tlie  instrument.  A carriage  {i),  in  which  the 
test  objects  are  placed,  can  be  moved  in  the 
concave  face  of  the  quadrant  by  means  of  the 
milled  head  {j),  which  moves  the  carriage  by 
means  of  a tooth  and  pinion  wheel.] 

[When  the  milled  head  (J)  is  turned,  it  moves 
the  carriage  and  two  slides  {k  and  1),  the  two 
slides  moving  in  the  ratio  of  2 to  1.  The  rate 
of  the  carriage  is  so  adjusted  that  it  travels  ten 
times  faster  than  I,  and  five  times  faster  than  k. 
The  pointer  (jj)  is  connected  with  these  slides, 
so  that  it  moves  when  they  move,  and  records 
its  movements  by  piercing  the  record  chart, 
which  is  fixed  in  the  double-faced  frame  (c). 
The  frame  for  the  record  chart  is  hinged  near 
c to  the  upright  (D).  The  frame,  when  upright, 
comes  so  near  the  pointer  that  the  latter  can 
pierce  a chart  placed  in  the  frame.  The  patient 
is  directed  to  look  at  the  “fixation  point,” 
which  is  merely  a small  ivory  button  placed  in 
the  imaginary  axis  of  the  hemisphere  on  the 
front  of  the  centre  of  the  eSneave  surface  of  the 
quadrant ; the  projecting  needle-point  (o)  indi- 
cates its  position.  This  is  the  zero  of  the 
quadrant,  and  on  each  side  of  it  the  quadrant  is  divided  into  90°.] 


Fig.  688. — Priestley  Smith’s  perimeter. 


[In  testing 


Fig.  689. 

Perimetric  chart  of  a healthy  and  a diseased  eye. 
the  field  of  vision,  place  the  carriage  so  as  to  cover  zero,  adjust  the  eye  for  the 
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fixation  point,  and  look  steadily  at  it.  when,  if  all  is  right,  the  pointer  (p)  ought  to  pierce  the 
centre  of  the  chart.  IMove  the  carriage  along  the  quadrant  by  3 until  it  disappears  fioni  the 
field  of  vision  and  when  it  does  so  the  pointer  is  made  to  pierce  the  chart.  Make  anothei 
observation  in’  another  direction  by  altering  the  position  of  the  quadrant,  and  go  on  doing  so 
until  a complete  record  is  obtained  of  the  field  of  vision.  Test  the  other  eye  111  the  same  way. 

The  colour-field  may  be  tested  by  using  coloured  papers  in  the  carnage.] 

[Priestley  Smith’s  Perimeter  (fig.  688). — The  wooden  knob  on  the  left  of  the  figure  is  placed 
under  the  eye  of  the  patient,  who  stares  at  the  fixed  point  in  the  axis  of  the  quadrant,  which 
can  be  moved  in  any  meridian.  The  test  object  is  a square  piece  of  white  paper,  which  is  moved 
aloii"  the  quadrant.  The  chart  is  placed  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  hand-iyheel  and  moves 
with-it,  so  that  the  meridians  of  the  chart  move  with  the  quadrant.  There  is  a scale  behind 
the  hand-wheel  corresponding  with  the  circles  011  the  chart,  so  that  the  observer  can  prick  off 


his  observations  directly.  ] , n r • • 

[Scotoma  is  the  term  apxilied  to  dimness  or  blindness  in  certain  parts  of  the  field  ot  vision, 
which  may  be  central,  marginal,  or  in  patches.] 

The  capacity  for  distinguishing  colours  diminishes  more  rapidly  at  the  periphery  of  the  retina 
than  that  for  distinguishing  dill'erences  in  the  brightness  or  intensity  of  light.  In  fact,  the 
periphery  of  the  retina  is  slightly  red  blind.  The  diminution  is  gi-eater  in  the  vertical  meridian 
of  the  eye  than  in  the  horizontal,  and  it  diminishes  with  the  distance  from  the  fixation  point 
{Auhcrt  and  Forster).  These  observers  also  state  that,  during  accommodation  for  a distant 
object,  the  diminution  of  the  capacity  to  distinguish  brightness  and  colour  towards  the 
periphery  of  the  lens,  occurs  more  rapidly  than  with  near  vision.  The  excitability  of  the  retina 
for  colours  and  brightness  is  greater  at  a point  equally  distant  from  the  fovea  centralis  on  the 
temporal  than  on  the  nasal  side  of  the  eye  (Schon). 

Perimetric  Chart. — If  the  arc  of  the  perimeter  (fig.  688)  be  divided  into  90  degi’ees,  beginning 
at  the  fixation  point  (central  point),  and  proceeding  to  L and  M (fig.  689) ; and  if  a series  of 
concentric  circles  be  inscribed  on  this,  with  the  point  of  fixation  as  their  centre,  W'e  can 
construct  a topographical  chart  of  the  visual  capacity  of  the  normal  or  healthy  eye  from  the 
data  obtained  by  the  examination  of  the  retina. 

Fig.  689  is  an  example  ; the  thick  lines  indicate  a diseased  eye,  the  corresponding  thin  lines  a 
healthy  eye.  The  continuous  line  indicates  the  limits  for  the  perception  of  white  ; the  inter- 
rupted line  that  for  blue  ; the  punctuated  and  interrupted  line  that  for  red  ; m is  the  blind  spot. 
In  the  normal  eye  the  limits  for  the  perception  of  colours  are  as  under  : — 


AA’hite. 

Blue. 

Red. 

Green. 

Externally,  ...... 

70°-88° 

65° 

60° 

40° 

Internally,  ....... 

50°-60“ 

60° 

50° 

40° 

Upwards,  ....... 

45°-55° 

45° 

40° 

30°-35° 

Dowmvards,  ...... 

65°-70° 

60° 

50° 

0 

CO 

V.  Specific  Energy. — The  rods  and  cones  alone  are  endowed  with  what  Johannes 
Muller  called  specific  energy fi  i.e.,  they  alone  are  set  into  activity  by  the  ethereal 
vibrations,  to  produce  those  impulses  Avhich  result  in  vision.  Mechanical  and 
electrical  stimuli,  however,  Avhen  applied  to  any  part  of  the  course  of  the  nervous 
apparatus,  produce  visual  phenomena.  Mechanical  stimuli  are  more  intense  stimuli 
than  light  rays,  as  is  shoAvn  by  performing  the  dark  pressure  figure  Avith  the  eyes 
open  (§  393,  5,  a),  Avherehy  the  circulation  in  the  retina  is  interfered  Avith ; in  the 
region  of  pressure,  Ave  cannot  see  external  objects  Avhich  affect  the  retina  uniformly 
and  continuously. 

VI.  The  duration  of  the  retinal  stimulation  must  he  exceedingly  short,  as  the 
electrical  spark  lasts  only  0-000b00868  second;  still,  as  a general  rule,  a shorter 
time  is  required,  the  larger  and  brighter  the  object  looked  at.  Alternate  stimu- 
lation Avith  light,  17  to  18  times  per  minute,  is  perceived  most  intensely  (Briiche). 
An  interval  of  0’027  seconds  must  elapse  hetAveen  tAvo  flashes  of  light  in  order  that 
both  may  be  seen  separately  {Cliarpentier).  Further,  an  increase  or  diminution  of 
0-01_  part  of  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  perceptible  (§  383^  A shorter  time  is 
required  to  perceive  yelloAv  than  is  required  for  violet  and  red  ( Vierordt).  The 
retina  becomes  more  sensitive  to  light  after  a person  has  been  kept  in  the  dark  for 
a long  time,  and  also  after  repose  during  the  night.  If  light  be  allowed  to  act  on 

he  eyes  for  a long  time,  and  especially  if  it  be  intense,  it  causes  fatigue  of  the 
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retina,  which  begins  sooner  in  the  centre  than  in  the  periphery  of  tlie  or^an 
{Auhert).^  At  first  tlie  fatigue  comes  on  rapidly  and  afterwards  develops  more 
slowly — it  is  most  marked  in  the  morning  {A.  Fide). 

VII.  During  direct  vision,  objects  must  traverse  at  an  angular  velocity  of  1-2 
minutes  per  second  in  order  to  appear  to  be  in  motion  {Aiiibert). 

Visual  Purple. — The  mode  of  the  action  of  light  upon  the  end-organs  of 
the  retina  has  already  been  referred  to  (p.  915)  in  connection  with  the  visual 
•purple  ” or  rhodopsin  {Boll,  KiUme).  Kiihne  showed  that,  by  illuminating  the 
retina  actual  pictures  {pQ.,  the  imago  of  a window)  could  be  produced  on  the  retina, 
but  they  gradually  disappeared.  Prom  this  point  of  view  we  might  regard  the 
retina  as  comparable,  to  a certain  extent,  to  the  sensitive  plate  of  a photographic 
apparatus. 

Optogram.  The  visual  purple  is  formed  by  the  pigment-epithelium  of  the  retina.  Perhaps 
we  might  compare  the  process  to  a kind  of  secretion.  The  visual  purple  may  be  restored  in  a 
retina  by  laying  the  latter  upon  living  choroidal  epithelium.  The  pigment  disappears  from 
the  mammalian  retina  by  the  action  of  light  60  times  more  rapidly  than  from  the  retina  of  the 
frog.  In  a rabbit’s  eye,  whose  pupil  was  dilated  with  atropin,  Ewald  and  Kiihne  obtained  a 
sharp  picture  or  optogi-am  of  a bright  object  placed  at  a distance  of  24  cm.  from  the  eye— the 
image  was  ‘‘  fixed”  by  a 4 per  cent,  solution  of  alum.  Visual  purple  withstands  all  the  oxidising 
reagents  ; zinc  chloride,  acetic  acid,  and  corrosive  sublimate  change  it  into  a yellow  substance 
— it  becomes  white  only  through  the  action  of  light ; the  dark  heat-z'ays  are  without  effect, 
while  it  is  decomposed  above  a temperature  of  52°  C.  [As  visual  purple  is  absent  from  the 
cones,  and  as  cones  only  are  present  in  the  fovea  centralis,  we  cannot  explain  vision  by  optograms 
formed  by  the  visual  purple.] 

Movements  of  rods  and  cones. — The  inner  limb  of  the  cones  under  the  action 
of  light  becomes  shorter,  and  elongates  in  darkness.  The  action  occurs  in  both  eyes, 
even  when  the  light  acts  only  on  one  eye.  After  destruction  of  the  brain,  the 
effect  is  confined  to  the  eye  cUrectly  acted  on  by  light.  Strychnine  tetanus  acts 
like  light.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  optic  nerve,  in  addition  to  afferent 
light-exciting  fibres,  contains  also  motor  fibres — retino-motor  fibres,  according  to 
Engelmann  and  Stort.  Angelucci  has  observed  movements  in  the  outer  limbs, 
and  Gradenigo  in  the  inner  limbs  of  the  rods.  Heat  is  said  to  act  in  a manner 
similar  to  light.  The  isolated  inner  limbs  of  the  cones  exhibit  changes  of  form 
when  acted  on  by  light  {Gradenigo). 

IX.  Destruction  of  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina  causes  corresponding  dark 
spots  in  the  field  of  vision. 

396.  PERCEPTION  OF  COLOURS.— Physical.— The  vibrations  of  the  light- 
ether  are  perceived  by  the  retina  only  within  distinct  limits.  If  a beam  of  wdiite 
light,  e.g.,  from  the  sun,  be  transmitted  through  a prism,  the  fight  rays  are  refracted 
and  dispersed,  and  a “prismatic  spectrum”  is  obtained  (fig.  23).  [If  a beam  of 
white  fight  be  transmitted  through  a hole  in  a shutter  into  a dark  room,  and  a 
prism  be  held  in  the  course  of  the  beam  behind  the  shutter,  and  in  the  position 
shown  in  fig.  690,  then  a spectrum  or  band  of  colours  will  be  obtained  on  a Avhite 
screen  placed  several  feet  from  the  prism.  The  colours  will  be  in  the  definite 
order  shown  in  the  diagram ; i.e.,  in  order  from  the  least  refrangible  red  to  the 
most  refrangible  violet.  Thus  white  fight  contains  rays  of  very  different  wave- 
lengths or  periods  of  vibration]. 

The  dark  heat-rays,  or  ultra-red  rays,  whose  wave-length  is  0'00194  mm.,  are 
refracted  least,  do  not  act  upon  the  retina,  and  are  therefore  invisible.  They  act, 
however,  upon  sensory  nerves,  and  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  heat.  About  90 
per  cent,  of  these  rays  is  absorbed  by  the  media  of  the  eye  {Briidce  and  Knohlaudi). 
From  Fraunhofer’s  fine.  A,  onwards,  the  oscillations  of  the  light-ether  excite  the 
retina  in  the  following  order,  and  constitute  the  visible  spectriuu  (fig.  690) : ^Red 
MuthlSl  billions  of  vibrations  per  second,  orange  with  532,  yellow -with  563, 
green  with  607,  blue  with  653,  indigo  with  676,  and  violet  with  /64  billion 
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^-ibrations  per  second.  The  sensation  of  colour  therefore  depends  on  the  number 
of  vibrations  of  the  light-ether,  just  as  the  pitch  of  a note  dei^ends  on  the 

number  of  vibrations  of  the  sounding  body  (iVewfo??.;  , IJuTtlcy,  17/2).  Beyond 

the  violet  lie  the  chemically  active  ultra-violet  or  actinic  rays  of  the  spectrum. 
After  cutting  out  all  the  spectrum,  including  the  violet-rays,  v.  Helmholtz  succeeded 
in  seeing  the  ultra-violet  rays,  -which  had  a feeble  greyish-blue  colour.  The  heat- 
rays  in  the  coloured  part  of  the  spectrum  arc  transmitted  by  the  media  of  the  eye 
in  the  same  -way  as  through  water.  The  existence  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  is  best 
ascertained  by  the  phenomenon  of  fluorescence.  Von  Helmholtz,  on  illuminating 
a solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  with  the  ultra-violet  rays,  saw  a bluish-white 
light  proceeding  fronr  all  parts  of  the  solution  which  -were  acted  on  by  the  ultra- 
violet rays.  As  the  media  of  the  eye  themselves  exhibit  fluorescence  {v.  Helmholtz), 
they  must  increase  the  power  of  the  retina  to  distinguish  these  rays.  The  ultra- 
violet rays  are  ]iot  largely  absorbed  by  the  media  of  the  eye  {Briiche). 

In  order  that  a colour  be  perceived,  it  is  essential  that  a cei-tain  amount  of  light  fall  upon  the 
retina.  Blue,  when  at  the  lowest  degree  of  brightness,  gives  a colour  sensation  with  an  amount 
of  light  which  is  sixteen  times  less  than  that  required  for  red  {Dobroiolosky). 

Intensity  of  the  Impression  of  Light. — While  light  of  different  periods  of  vibration  applied 
to  the  eye  excites  the  different  sensations  of  colour,  the  amplitude  of  the  vibi’ations  (height  of 
the  waves)  determines  the  intensity  of  the  impression  of  light  ; just  as  the  loudness  of  a note 
depends  on  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the  sounding  body.  The  sun’s  light  contains  all 
the  rays  which  excite  the  sensation  of  colour  in  us,  and  when  all  these  rays  fall  simultaneous!}' 
upon  the  retina  we  experience  the  sensation  of  white.  If  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  obtained 
by  means  of  a prism  be  reunited,  white  light  is  again  obtained.  If  no  vibrations  of  the  light- 
ether  reach  the  retina,  every  sensation  of  light  and  colour  is  absent,  but  we  can  scarcely  apply  the 
term  black  to  this  condition.  It  is  rather  the  absence  of  sensation,  such  as,  for  example,  is 
the  case  when  a beam  of  light  falls  on  the  skin  of  the  back.  This  does  not  give  the  sensation 
of  black,  but  rather  that  of  no  sensation  of  light. 


Violet. 

Indigo. 

Blue. 

Green. 

Yellow. 

Orange. 

Red. 


Simple  and  Mixed  Colours. — We  distinguisli  simple  colours,  e.g.,  those  of  the 
spectrum.  In  order  to  perceive  these,  the  retina  must  he  excited  (set  into  vibra- 
tion) by  a distinct 
number  of  oscilla- 
tions (see  above). 

Further,  we  dis- 
tinguish “ mixed 
colours,”  whose  sen- 
sations are  produced 
when  the  retina  is 
excited  by  two  or 
more  simple  colours, 
simultaneously  or 
rapidly  alternating. 

The  most  complex 
mixed  colour  is  Spectrum  obtained  by  means  of  a prism. 

wlnte,  which  is  composed  of  a mixture  of  aU  the  simple  colours  of  the  spectrum. 

_ TJie  complementary  colours  ” are  important.  Any  two  colours  which  together 
rnTmilS » ‘^1’®  complementary  to  each  other.  The  “ contrast 

^^®''®  '^®^®ly  to  complete  the  list.  They  are  closely  related 
to  the  complementary  colours.  Any  two  colours  which,  when  mixed,  supplement 

bbiP^lirf^^  prevailing  tone  of  the  light,  are  contrast  colours.  When  till  sky  is 

mmf  bp  colours  must  be  bluish-white;  with  bright  gaslight  they 

Zip  light  of  course  all  the  coVenrentary 

are  the  same  as  the  contrast  colours  {Briidce).  ^ 

spe“^s?a“^^  - 1-jected  upon  a screen,  and  the 
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Another  colour  is  placed  m front  of  the  glass  plate,  so  that  its  image  is  also  reflected  into  the 
eye  of  the  observer  ; thus,  the  light  of  one  colour  transmitted  through  the  glass  ]ilate  and  the 

rellecteu.  liglit  from  the  other  colour  reach  the  eye  simultaneously.  [Lambert's  Method. This 

is  easily  done  by  Lambert’s  method.  Use  coloured  wafers  and  a slip  of  glass  ; ])lace  a red  wafer 
on  a sheet  of  black  paper,  and  about  3 inches  behind  it  another  blue  one.  Hold  the  plate  of 
glass  midway  and  vertically  between  them,  and  so  incline  the  glass  that,  while  looking  through 
it  at  the  red  wafer,  a reflected  image  of  the  blue  one  will  bo  projected  into  the  eye  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  of  the  red  image,  when  we  have  the  sensation  of  purple.] 

3.  A rotatory  disc,  with  sectors  of  various  colours,  is  rapidly  rotated  in  front  of  the  eyes.  On 
rapidly  rotating  the  coloured  disc,  the  impressions  produced  by  the  individual  colours  are  united 
to  produce  a mixed  colour.  If  the  rotating  disc,  which  yields,  let  us  suppose,  white,  on  mixing 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  be  reflected  in  a rapidly  rotating  mirror,  then  the  individual 
components  of  the  white  reappear. 

4.  Place  in  front  of  each  of  the  small  holes  in  the  cardboard  used  for  Scheiner’s  experiment 
(fig.  664)  two  diflerently  coloured  pieces  of  glass  ; the  coloured  rays  of  light  passing  through 
the  holes  unite  on  the  retina,  and  produce  a mixed  colour  (Czermak). 

Compleinentary  Colours. — Investigation  sliows  that  the  following  colours  of 
the  spectrum  are  complementary,  i.e.,  every  pair  gives  rise  to  white  ; — 

Eed  and  greenish-blue,  Orange  and  cyan-blue, 

Yellow  and  indigo-blue,  Greenish-yellow  and  violet, 

while  green  has  the  compound  complementary  colour,  purple  (i;.  Helmholtz). 

The  mixed  colours  may  be  determined  from  the  following  table.  At  the  top  of  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  columns  are  placed  the  simple  colours  ; the  mixed  colours  occur  where  they 
intersect  the  corresponding  vertical  and  horizontal  columns  (Dk.  =dark ; wh.  = whitish)  : — 


Violet. 

Indigo. 

Cyan-blue. 

Bluish- 

green. 

Green. 

Greenish- 

yellow. 

Yellow. 

Red 
Orange 
Yellow 
Gr. -yellow 
Green 

Bluish-green 

Cyan-blue 

Purple 

Dk.-rose 

Wli.-rose 

White 

White-blue 

Water-blue 

Indigo 

Dk.-rose 

Wh.-rose 

White 

Wh.-green 

Water-blue 

Water-blue 

Wh.-rose 
White 
Wh.-green 
Wh  -green 
Bl. -green 

White 
Wh. -yellow 
Wh. -yellow 
Green 

Wh. -yellow 

Yellow 

Gr.-yellow 

Gold-yellow 

Yellow 

Orange 

The  following  results  have  been  obtained  from  observations  on  the  mixture  of 
colours : — 

1.  If  two  simple,  but  non-complementary,  spectral  colours  be  mixed  with  each 
other,  they  give  rise  to  a colour  sensation,  which  may  be  represented  by  a colour 
lying  in  the  spectrum  between  both,  and  mixed  with  a certain  quantity  of  white. 
Hence  we  may  produce  every  impression  of  mixed  colours  by  a colour  of  the  spec- 
trum -t-  Avhite  (Grassman). 

2.  The  less  white  the  colours  contain,  the  more  “saturated”  they  are  said  to 
be;  the  more  white  they  contain,  the  more  imsaturated  do  they  appear.  The 
saturation  of  a colour  diminishes  with  the  intensity  of  the  illumination. 


Geometrical  Colour  Table.— Since  the  time  of  Newton,  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct 
a so-called  “geometrical  colour  table,”  which  will  enable  any  mixed  colour  to  be  readily  found. 
Ficf.  691  shows  such  a colour  table  ; white  is  placed  in  the  middle,  and  from  it  to  every  point  m 
the  curve,— which  is  marked  with  the  names  of  the  colours,— suppose  each  colour  to  be  so  idaced 
that,  proceeding  from  white,  the  colours  are  arranged,  beginning  with  the  brightest  tone,  always 
followed  by  the  most  saturated  tone,  until  the  pure  saturated  spectral  colour  lies  in  the  poiut  ot 
the  curve  marked  with  the  name  of  the  colour.  The  mixed  colour,  purple,  is  placed  between 
violet  and  red.  In  order  to  determine  from  this  table  the  mixed  colour  of  any  two  spectral 
colours,  unite  the  points  of  these  colours  by  a straight  line.  Suppose  weights 
the  units  of  intensity  of  these  colours  to  be  placed  on  both  points  of  the  e '"dm  ? ^ 

then  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  both  in  the  line  f lies 

position  of  the  mixed  colour  in  the  table.  The  mixed  colour  of  f “ ^he  i™^ 

in  the  colour  table  in  the  straight  line  connecting  t m two  colour  points.  F"  f “ 
of  the  mixed  colour  corresponds  to  an  intermediate  spectral  colour  mixed  \\itli  vliite. 

complementary  colour  of  any  spectral  colour  is  found  at  once  ^^  X XthVcolo  the 

of  this  colour  through  white,  until  it  intersects  tb®  opposite  m^ 

point  of  intersection  indicates  the  complementary  colour.  It  puie  white  be  pioducea  uj  mix  g 
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Gr. 


wo»U  X SeX^ity  ot  l°he  flnesZ.'lSg  b®oth"coto^^^  fe 

(pale  yellow),  h (fairly  saturated  bluish- 
^rcen),  aud  c (fairly  saturated  blue). 

On  the  three  points  place  weights 
corresponding  to  their  intensities,  and 
ascertain  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
weight,  a,  b,  c ] it  will  lie  at^.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  the  impres- 
sion of  this  mixed  colour,  whitish 
gi’cen-blue,  can  be  ]iroduced  by  green- 
blue  + white,  so  tliat  p may  be  also 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  two  weights, 
which  lie  in  the  line  connecting  white 
and  green-bine. 

We  may  describe  a triangle,  V , Gr, 

E,  about  the  colour  table  so  as  to 
enclose  it  completely.  The  three  fun- 
damental or  primaiy  colours  lie  in  the 
angles  of  this  triangle,  red,  green, 
violet.  It  is  evident  that  each  of  the 
coloured  impressions,  i.e.,  any  point 
of  tlie  colour  table,  may  be  determined 
by  jdacing  weights  corresponding  to 
the  intensitv  of  the  p7'iviarif  colours  at 
the  angles  of  the  triangle,  so  that  the  point  of  the  colour  table,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
desired  mixed  colour,  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  with  its  angles  weighted  as  above. 
The  intensity  of  the  three  primary  colours,  in  order  to  produce  the  mixed  colour,  must  be  re- 
presented in  the  same  proportion  as  the  weights. 

Theories  of  Colour  Visions. — Various  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account 
for  colour  sensation. 


Fig.  691. 

Geometrical  colour  cone  or  table. 


1.  According  to  one  theory,  colour  sensation  is  produced  by  one  kind  of  element  present  in 
the  retina,  being  excited  in  differc7it  ways  by  light  of  different  colours  (oscillations  of  the  light 
ether  of  different  wave-lengths,  number  of  vibrations,  and  refractive  indices). 

2.  Young-Helmholtz  Theory. — The  theory  of  Thomas  Young  (1807)  and  v. 
Helmholtz  (18.52)  assumes  that  three  different  kinds  of  nerve-elements,  correspond- 
ing to  the  three  primary  colours,  are  present  in  the  retina.  Stimulation  of  the 
first  kind  causes  the  sensation  of  red,  of  the  second  green,  and  of  the  third  violet. 

The  elements  sensitive  to  red  are  most  strongly  excited  by  light  with  the  longest 
wave-length,  the  red  rays ; those  for  green  by  medium  wave-lengths,  green  rays ) 


tliose  for  violet  by  the  rays  of  shortest  wave-length,  violet  rays.  Further,  it  is 
assumed,  in  order  to  explain  a number  of  phenomena,  that  eoe7'i/  coloicr  of  the 
spectrum  excites  all  the  kinds  of  fibres,  some  of  them  feebly,  others  strongly. 

Suppose  in  fig.  692  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  arranged  in  their  natural  order  from  red 
to  violet  horizontally,  then  the  three  curves  raised  upon  the  abscissa  might  indicate  the 
strength  of  the  stimulation  of  the  three  kinds  of  retinal  elements.  The  continuous  curve 
corresponds  to  the  rays  producing  the  sensation  of  red,  the  dotted  line  that  of  green,  and  the 
bi’oken  line  that  of  violet.  Pure  I'ecl  light,  as  indicated  by  the  height  of  the  ordinates  in  R 
strongly  excites  the  elements  sensitive  to  red,  and  feebly  the  other  two  kinds  of  terminations*, 
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icsultinf5  in  tlie  sensation  ot  Tcd.  Simple  vcllow  excites  inofleintpl  v tlip  oiniiinnfo  i i 
gree,,  a„,l  feebly  those  for  violet -seLtiou  of  yliteo!  SleVem 

f butmucli  more  feebly  the  otlier  two  kinds  = sensation  of  arem.  Snnple 
p extent  the  elements  for  green  and  violet;  more  f4bly  those  for 
led-sensation  of  Simple  violet  excites  strongly  the  corresponding  elements\eeblv  the 

polnnr  ~ Stimulation  of  any  two  elements  excites  the  impression  of  a inixed 

coloiu  , while,  it  all  ot  them  be  excited  in  a nearly  equal  degree,  the  semsation  of  white  is 
piodiiced.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  gives  a simple  explanation  of 
° the  physiological  doctrine  of  colour.  It  has  been  attempted  to  make  tlie  results 
obtained  by  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  retina  accord  with  this  view.  Accordim--  to 
Max  Schultze,  the  cones  alone  are  end-organs  connected  with  the  perception  of  colour.  The 
presence  of  longitudinal  striation  in  their  outer  segments  is  regarded  as  constituting  them 
multiple  terminal  end-organs.  Our  power  of  colour  [sensation,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the 
-r-qtnia,  would,  on  this  view  of  the  matter,  bear  a relation  to  the  number  of  cones.  The  degi-ee 
of  colour  sensation  is  most  developed  in  the  macula  lutea,  which  contains  only  cones,  and 
diminishes  as  the  distance  from  Hie  point  increases,  while  it  is  absent  in  the  peripheral  parts  of 
tne  letiiia.  Ihe  rods  of  the  retina  are  said  to  be  concerned  only  with  the  capacity  to  distin- 
guish between  quantitative  sensations  of  light. 


3.  Heimg  s Theory.  Ew.  Hering,  in  order  to  explain  the  sensation  of  light 
proceeds  from  the  axiom  stated  under  1,  p.  955.  What  we  are  conscious  of,  and 
call  a visual  sensation,  is  the  psychical  expression  for  the  metabolism  in  the 
visual  substance  Sehsuhstunz”),  i.e.,  in  those  nerve-masses  which  are  excited  in 
the  process  of  vision.  Like  every  other  corporeal  matter,  this  sulistance  during 
the  activity  of  the  metabolic  process  undergoes  decomposition  or  “ disassimilation  ” ; 
Avhile  dining  rest  it  must  be  again  renewed,  or  “ assimilate  ” new  material.  Hering 
assumes  that  for  the  perception  of  white  and  black,  two  different  qualities  of  the 
chemical  processes  take  place  in  the  visual  substance,  so  that  the  sensation  of  white 
corresponds  to  the  disassimilation  (decomposition),  and  that  of  black  to  the 
assimilation  (restitution)  of  the  visual  substance. 


According  to  this  view,  the  different  degi’ees  of  distinctness  or  intensity  with  wliicli  these  two 
sensations  ajipear,  occur  in  the  several  transitions  between  pure  white  and  deep  black  ; or,  the 
proportions  in  which  they  appear  to  be  mixed  (grey)  correspond  to  the  intensity  of  these  two 
psycho-physical  processes.  Thus,  the  consumption  and  restitution  of  matter  in  the  visual  sub- 
stance are  the  primary  processes  in  the  sensation  of  white  and  black.  In  the  production  of  the 
sensation  of  white,  the  consumption  of  the  visual  substance  is  caused  by  the  vibrating  ethereal 
waves  acting  as  the  discharging  force  or  stimulus,  while  the  degree  of  the  sensation  of  whiteness 
is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  the  matter  consumed.  The  process  of  restitution  discharges 
the  sensation  of  black  ; the  more  rapidly  it  occurs,  the  stronger  is  the  sensation  of  black.  The 
consumption  of  the  visual  substance  at  one  place  causes  a greater  restitution  in  the  adjoining  parts. 
Both  processes  influence  each  other  simultaneously  and  conjointly.  [In  the  production  of  a 
visual  sensation,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  condition  of  one  part  of  the  retina 
influences  contempoi’aneously  the  condition  of  adjoining  parts  of  the  retina,  i.c.,  “ the  sensation 
which  arises  through  the  stimulation  of  any  given  point  of  the  retina,  is  also  a function  of  the 
state  of  other  immediately  contiguous  points.”]  This  explains  physiologically  the  phenomenon 
of  contrast  of  which  the  old  view  could  give  only  a psychical  interpretation  (p.  961). 

Similarly,  colour  sensation  is  regarded  as  a sensation  of  decomposition  (disassimilation)  and 
of  restitution  (assimilation) ; in  addition  to  white,  red  and  yellow  are  the  expression  of 
decomposition  ; while  green  and  blue  represent  the  sensation  of  restitution.  Thus,  the  visual 
substance  is  subject  to  three  dift’erent  ways  of  chemical  change  or  metabolism.  We  may 
explain  in  this  way  the  coloured  phenomena  of  contrast  and  the  complementary  after-images. 
The  sensation  of  black-white  may  occur  simultaneously  with  all  colours  ; hence,  every  colour 
sensation  is  accompanied  by  that  of  dark  or  bright,  so  that  we  cannot  have  an  absolutely  pure 
colour.  There  are  three  different  constituents  of  the  visual  substance  ; that  connected  with 
the  sensation  of  black-white  (colourless),  that  with  blue-yellow,  and  that  with  red-green.^  All 
the  rays  of  tlie  visible  spectrum  act  in  disassimilating  the  black-white  substance,  but  the  diflerent 
rays  act  in  diflerent  degrees.  The  blue-yellow  or  the  red-green  substances,  on  the  othei  hand, 
arc  disa.ssimilated  only  by  certain  rays,  some  rays  causing  assimilation,  whilst  others  are  inactive. 
Mixed  light  appears  colourless  when  it  causes  an  equally  strong  disa.ssimilation  and  assimilation 
in  the  blue-yellow  and  in  the  red-green  substance,  so  that  the  two  processes  mutually  antagonise 
each  other,  and  the  action  on  the  black-white  substance  appears  pure.  Two  objective  lauds  ot 
li"ht,  wliicli  together  yield  white,  are  not  to  bo  regarded  as  complementary,  but  as  antagonistic, 
knids  of  light,  as  they  do  not  supplement  each  other  to  produce  white,  but  only  allow  this  to 
appear  pure,  because,  being  antagonistic,  they  mutually  prevent  each  other’s  action. 
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The  imperfection  of  the  Young-Helmholtz  tlieoiy  of  colour  sensation  is  that  it  recognises  only 
one  kind  of  excitability,  excitement,  and  fetigue  (corresponding  to  Herings  disassimilation), 
and  that  it  ignores  the  antagonistic  relation  of  certain  light  rays  to  the  eye.  It  does  not  regard 
white  i consisting  of  complementary  light  rays,  which  neutr^ise  each  other  by  their  action  on 
the  eoloured  visual  substance,  but  as  uniting  to  form  white  (Hering). 

r While  it  suffices  to  explain  a great  many  of  the  phenomena  of  light  and  colour,  e.gr.,  the 
mixiim  of  colours  and  complementary  colours,  it  does  not  satisfactorily  explain  contrast  or 
colourblindness.  Fide  admits  that  it  does  not  explain  the  following  important  fact Every 
lav  of  li"ht  while  exciting  a colour  sensation  if  it  falls  on  a sufficient  area  of  the  posterior  polar 
part  of  the  eyeball,  provided  it  acts  on  an  extremely  limited  part  of  the  retina,  even  if  it  be 
coloured  li'dit,  produces  a whitish  impression.  This  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  we  should 
expect,  viz?,  the  smaller  the  area  of  retina  acted  on,  the  more  readily  should  the  particular  nerve- 
ending  be  excited  and  a pure  colour  sensation  result.] 

In  applying  this  theory  to  colour-blindness  (§  397),  we  must  assume  that  those 
who  are  red-blind  want  the  red-green  visual  substance ; there  are  but  two  partial 
spectra  in  their  solar  spectrum,  the  black-white  and  the  yellow-blue.  The  position 
of  green  appears  to  such  an  one  to  be  colourless  ] the  rays  of  the  red  part  of  the 
spectrum  are  visible,  so  far  as  the  sensation  of  yellow  and  white  produced  by  these 
rays  is  strong  enough  to  excite  the  retina.  Hering  divides  his  spectrum  into  a 
yellow  and  a blue  half.  A violet-blind  person  wants  the  yellow-blue  visual  sub- 
stance ] in  his  spectrum  there  are  only  two  partial  spectra,  the  black-white  and  the 
red-"reen.  In  cases  of  complete  colour-blindness,  the  yellow-blue  and  red-green 
substances  are  absent.  Hence,  such  a person  has  only  the  sensation  of  bright  and 
dark.  The  sensibility  to  light  and  the  length  of  the  spectrum  are  retained  ; the 
brightest  part  in  this  case,  as  in  the  normal  eye,  is  in  the  yellow  {Hering). 


397.  COLOUK-BLINDNESS  AND  ITS  PEACTICAL  IMPOETANCE.— 

Causes. — By  the  term  colour-blindness  (dyschromatopsy)  is  meant  a pathological 
condition  Avhereby  some  individuals  are  unable  to  distinguish  certain  colours. 
Huddart  (1777)  was  acquainted  with  the  condition,  but  it  Avas  first  accurately 
described  by  Dalton  (1794),  who  himself  was  red-blind.  Tire  term  colour-blindness 
was  given  to  it  by  Brewster. 

The  supporters  of  the  Yoimg-Helmholtz  theory  assume  that,  corresponding  to  the 
paralysis  of  the  three  colour-perceiving  elements  of  the  retina,  there  are  the  follow- 
ing kinds  of  colour-blindness  : — 

1.  Eed-bUndness.  2.  Green-blindness.  3.  Violet-blindness. 

The  highest  degree  being  termed  complete  colour-blindness. 


The  supporters  of  E.  Heriug’s  theory  of  colour  sensation  distinguish  the  following  kinds  : — 

1.  Complete  Colour-blindness  (Achromatopsy).— The  spectrum  appears  achromatic;  the 
position  of  the  greenish-yellow  is  the  brightest,  while  it  is  darker  on  both  sides  of  it.  A 
eoloured  picture  appears  like  a photogi-aph  or  an  engi-aving.  Occasionally  the  different  degi'ees 
of  light  intensity  are  perceived  in  one  shade  of  colour,  e.g.,  yellow,  which  cannot  be  compared 
with  any  other  colour.  0.  Becker  and  v.  Hippel  observed  cases  of  unilatercil  congenital  com- 
jdete  colour-blindness,  whilst  the  other  eye  was  normal  for  colour-perception. 

2.  Blue-yellow  Blindness.— The  spectrum  is  dichromatic,  and  consists  only  of  red  and  ^reen 
The  blue-violet  end  of  the  spectrum  is  usually  greatly  shortened.  In  pure  cases  only  the  red 
and  green  are  correctly  distinguished  (Mauthner’s  er3ffhrochloropy),  but  not  the  other  colours 
Unilateral  cases  have  been  observed. 

3 Red-green  BHndness  — The  spectrum  is  also  dichromatic.  Yellow  and  blue  are  correctly 
distinguislied  ; violet  find  blue  are  both  taken  for  blue.  The  sensations  for  red  and  <^reen  are 
absent  altogether.  There  are  several  forms  of  this — (a)  Green-blindness,  or  the  red-<^reen 
blindness,  with  undiminished  spectrum  (Mauthner’s  xanthokyanopy),  iu  which  bright-green  and 
dark-red  are  confounded.  In  the  spectrum  yellow  abuts  directly  on  blue,  or  between  the  two 
at  most,  there  IS  a strip  of  grey.  The  maximum  of  brightness  is  in  the  yellow.  It  is  often 
unilateral  and  oltcii  hereditary  (&)  Red-blindness  (or  the  red-green  blindness  Avith  unde- 
minished  spectrum,  also  called  Daltomsm),  in  wbich  bright-red  and  dark-green  are  confounded. 
I he  spectrum  consists  of  yellow  and  blue,  but  the  yellow  lies  iu  the  orange.  The  red  end  of 
the  spectrum  is  uncoloured,  or  even  dark.  The  greatest  brightness,  as  well  as  the  limit  between 
yellow  and  blue,  lies  more  towards  the  right.  uclwllii 

4.  Incomplete  colour-blindness,  or  a diminished  colour  sense,  indicates  the  condition  in 
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of  colour  perception  is  dimiiiislied,  so  tlmt  the  colours  can  be  detected  only 
111  laij,e  objects,  oi  only  when  they  are  near,  and  when  they  are  mixed  with  white  they  no 

m!  ^ is  frecpient,  in  as  far  as  many  person^  are 

unable  to  distinguish  gneonish-blue  from  bluish-green.  ^ ^ 

Acquired  colour-blindness  occurs  in  diseases  of  the  retina  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  in 
commencing  tabes,  in  some  forms  of  cerebral  disease  (§  378,  IV.  1),  ami  intoxication.  At  first 
green-blindness  occurs,  which  is  soon  followed  by  red-blindness.  The  peripheral  zone  of  the 
retina  sullers  sooner  than  the  central  area.  In  hysterical  persons  there  may  be  intermittent 
attacks  of  colour-blindness  {Charcot)  ; and  the  same  occurs  in  hypnotised  persons  (p  848) 

H.  Cohn  found  that,  on  heating  the  eyeball  of  .some  colour-blind  persons,  the  colour-blind- 
ness disajipeared  temporarily.  Occasionally  in  persons  without  a lens  red  vision  is  present  and  is 
due  to  unknown  causes.  Percentage. —Holmgren  found  that  27  per  cent,  of  persons  were 
colour-blind,  most  being  red  aiid  cfrccn  blind,  and  very  few  violet  blind. 

Limits  of  Nonual  Colour-blindness. — The  investigations  on  the  power  of  colour-perception 
111  ^the  norma/!  retina  are  best  carried  out  by  means  of  Aubert-Fbrster’s  perimeter,  or  that  of 
H ‘Hardy  (§  395).  It  is  louiid  that  our  colour  i^ercciMon  is  comj)lelc  only  in  the  middle  of  the 
field  of  vision.  Around  this  is  a middle  zone,  in  which  only  blue  and  yellow  are  perceived,  in 
wluch,_  therefore,  there  is  red-blindness.  Outside  this  zone,  there  is  a peri))heral  girdle,  where 
there  is  complete  colour-blindness  (§  395).  Hence  a red-blind  person  is  distinguished  from  a 
person  with  normal  vision,  in  that  the  central  area  of  the  normal  field  of  vision  is  absent  in  the 
former,  this  being  rather  included  in  the.  middle  zone.  The  field  of  vision  of  a green-blind 
person  difiers  from  that  of  a person  with  normal  vision,  in  that  his  peripheral  zone  corresponds 
to  the  intermediate  and  peripheral  zones  of  the  normal  eye.  The  violet-blind  person  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  complete  absence  of  the  normal  peripheral  zone.  The  incomplete  colour- 
blindness of  these  two  kinds  is  characterised  by  a uniformly  diminished  central  field.  [When 
very  intense  colours  arc  used,  such  as  those  of  the  solar  spectrum,  the  retina  can  distinguish 
them  quite  up  to  its  margin  (Landolt).'] 

In  poisoning  with  santonin,  violet-blindness  (yellow  vision)  occurs  in  consequence  of  the 
paralysis  of  the  violet  perceptive  retinal  elements,  which  not  unfrequently  is  preceded  by  stimu- 
lation of  these  elements,  resulting  in  violet  vision,  i.e.,  objects  seem  to  be  coloured  violet 
{Hiifner).  Such  is  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  given  by  Holmgren.  Max  Schultze, 
however,  referred  the  yellow  vision,  i.e.,  seeing  objects  yellow,  to  an  increase  of  the  yellow 
pigment  in  the  macula  lutea. 

When  coloured  objects  are  very  small,  and  illuminated  only  for  a short  time,  the  normal  eye 
first  fails  to  perceive  red  {Auhert)  ; hence,  it  appears  that  a stronger  stimulus  is  required  to 
excite  the  sensation  of  red.  Briicke  found  that  very  rapidly  intermittent  white  light  is  per- 
ceived as  gi'een,  because  the  short  duration  of  the  stimulation  fails  to  excite  the  elements  of 
the  retina  connected  with  the  sensation  of  red. 

[The  practical  importance  of  colour-blindness  was  pointed  out  by  George  'Wilson,  and  again 
more  recently  by  Holmgren.]  No  person  should  be  employed  in  the  marine  or  railway  service 
until  he  has  been  properly  certified  as  able  to  distinguish  red  from  green. 

Methods  of  Testing  Colour-blindness. — Following  Seebeck,  Holmgi’en  irsed  small  skeins  of 
coloured  wools  as  the  simplest  material,  in  red,  orange,  yellow,  greenish-yellow,  green,  gi'eenish 
bine,  blue,  violet,  purple,  rose,  brown,  grey.  There  are  five  finely  graduated  shades  of  each  of 
the  above  colours.  "VVlien  testing  a person,  select  only  one  skein — e.cj.,  a bright  green  or  rose — 
from  the  mass  of  coloured  wools  placed  in  front  of  him,  and  place  it  aside,  asking  him  to  seek 
out  those  skeins  which  he  supposes  are  nearest  to  it  in  colour. 

Mace  and  Nacati  have  measured  the  acuteness  of  vision  by  illuminating  a small  object  with 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  They  compared  the  observations  on  red-  and  green-blind 
persons  with  their  own  results,  and  found  that  a red-blind  person  perceives  green  light  as  much 
brighter  than  it  appears  to  a normal  person.  The  green-blind  had  an  excessive  sensibility  for 
red  and  violet.  It  appears  that  what  the  colour-blind  lose  in  perceptive  power  for  one  colour 
they  gain  for  another.  They  have  also  a keen  sense  for  variations  in  brightness. 

398.  STIMULATION  OF  THE  EETINA. — As  with  every  other  nervous 


apparatus,  a certain  very  short  but  still  determinable  time  elapses  after  the  rays  of 
light  fall  upon  the  eye  before  the  action  of  the  light  takes  place,  whether  the  hght 
ad;s  so  as  to  produce  a conscious  impression,  or  produces  merely  a reflex  effect  upon 
the  pupil.  The  strength  of  the  impression  produced  depends  partly  and  chiefly 
upon  the  excitability  of  the  retina  and  the  other  nervous  structures.  If  the  light 
acts  for  a long  time  with  equal  intensity,  the  excitation,  aftor  having  reached  its 
culminating  point,  rapidly  diminishes  again,  at  first  more  rapidly,  and  afterwards 

more  and  more  slowly.  i i • 

[When  the  retina  is  stimulated  by  light,  there  is  (1)  an  effect  on  the  rhodopsm 
(p.  915).  (2)  The  electro-motive  force  is  diminished  (§  332).  (3)  The  processes 
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of  tlic  hcxa-onal  pigmcnt-cells  of  the  retina  dipping  between  the  rods  and  cones 
■ire  aflected  ° thus  they  are  retracted  in  darkness,  and  protruded 
693).  (4)  Engehnann  has  shown  that  tlie  length  and  shape  of  the  cones  varj 

with  the  action  of  light  (p.  952).  The  cones 
are  retracted  in  darkness  and  protruded  under 
the  influence  of  light  (fig.  693).  This  altera- 
tion in  the  shape  of  the  cones  takes  place 
oven  if  the  light  acts  on  the  skin,  and  not 
on  the  eyeball  at  all.] 

After-Images. — If  the  light  acts  on  the 
eye  for  some  time  so  as  to  excite  the  retina, 
and  if  it  be  suddenly  withheld,  the  retina 
still  remains  for  some  time  in  an  excited 
condition,  which  is  more  intense  and  lasts 
longer,  the  stronger  and  the  longer  the  light 
may  have  been  applied,  and  the  more  excit- 
able the  condition  of  the  retina.  Thus, 
after  every  visual  perception,  especially  if  it 


IS 


very  distinct  and  bright,  there  remains 


a 


so-called  “after-image.”  We  distinguish  a 
positive  after-image,”  which  is  an  image 
and  a similar  colour. 


of  similar  brightness. 


The  cones  of  the  retina  and  pigment-cells 
(of  the  frog)  as  affected  by  light  and 
darkness  : 1,  after  two  days  in  dark- 

ness ; 2,  after  ten  minutes  in  daylight. 


“ That  the  impression  of  any  picture  remains  for  some  time  upon  the  eye  is  a physio- 
logical phenomena  ; when  such  an  impression  can  be  seen  for  a long  time,  it  becomes  patho- 
logical. The  weaker  the  eye  is,  the  longer  the  image  remains  upon  it.  The  retina  does  not 
recover  itself  so  quickly,  and  we  may  regard  the  action  as  a kind  of  paralysis.  This  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  in  the  case  of  dazzling  pictures.  After  looking  at  the  sun,  the  image  may 
remain  on  the  retina  for  several  days.  A similar  result  sometimes  occurs  with  pictures  which 
are  not  dazzling.  Busch  records  that  the  impression  of  an  engraving,  with  all  its  details, 
remained  on  his  eye  for  17  minutes”  (^Goethe). 

Experiments  and  Apparatus  for  Positive  After-Images.  — 1.  When  a burning  stick  is  rapidly 
rotated,  it  appears  as  a fiery  circle. 

2.  The  Phanakistoscope  (Plateau)  or  the  stroboscopic  discs  (Stampfer).  Upon  a disc  or 
cylinder,  a series  of  objects  is  so  depicted  that  successive  drawings  represent  individual  factors 
of  one  continuous  movement.  On  looking  through  an  opening  at  such  a disc  rotated  rapidly, 
we  see  pictures  of  the  different  phases  moving  so  quickly  that  each  rapidly  follows  the  one  in 
front  of  it.  As  the  impression  of  the  one  picture  remains  until  the  following  one  takes  its 
place,  it  has  tlie  appearance  as  if  the  successive  phases  of  the  movement  were  continuous,  and 
one  and  the  same  figure.  The  apparatus  under  the  name  of  zoetrope,  which  is  extensively  used 
as  a toy,  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  invented  in  1832.  It  was  described  by  Cardanus  in 
1550.  It  may  be  used  to  represent  certain  movements,  e.g.,  of  the  spermatozoa  and  ciliary 
motion,  the  movements  of  the  heart  and  those  of  locomotion. 

3.  The  colour  top  contains  on  the  sectors  of  its  disc  the  colours  which  are  to  be  mixed.  As 
the  colour  of  each  sector  leaves  a condition  of  excitation  for  the  whole  duration  of  a revolution, 
all  the  colours  must  be  perceived  simultaneously,  i.c.,  as  a mixed  colour. 

[Illusions  of  Motion. — Silvanus  P.  Thompson  points  out  that  if  a series  of  concentric  circles 
in  black  and  white  be  made  on  paper,  and  the  sheet  on  which  the  circles  are  drawn  be  moved 
with  a motion  as  if  one  were  rinsing  out  a pail,  but  with  a very  minute  radius,  then  all  tire 
circles  appear  to  rotate  with  the  same  angular  velocity  as  that  imparted.  Professor  Thompson 
has  contrived  other  forms  of  this  illusion,  in  the  form  of  strobic  discs.] 


Negative  After-Images. — Occasionally,  when  the  stimulation  of  the  retina  is 
strong  and  very  intense,  a “ negative,”  instead  of  a positive  after-image,  appears. 
In  a negative  after-image,  the  bright  parts  of  the  object  appear  dark,  and  the 
coloured  parts  in  corresponding  contrast  colours  (p.  961). 


Examples  of  Negative  After-Images. — After  looking  for  a long  time  at  a dazzlingly-illumi- 
nated  white  windo\y,  on  closing  the  eyes  we  have  the  impression  of  a bright  cross,  or  crosses  as 
the  case  may  be,  with  dark  panes.  ’ 

Negative  coloured  after-images  are  beautifully  shown  by  Nbrrcnberg's  apparatus.  Look 
steadily  at  a coloured  surface,  c.g.,  a yellow  board  with  a small  blue  square  attached  to  the 
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ceiitro  of  its  surface.  A white  screen  is  allowed  to  fall  suddenly  in  front  of  the  hoard— the  white 
suriace  now  has  a hluish  appearance,  with  a yellow  square  in  its  eeutre. 

Tlie  usual  explanation  of  dark  negative  after-images  is  that  the  retinal  elements  are  fatigued 
by  the  light,  so  that  for  some  time  they  become  less  excitable,  and  consequently  light  is  but 
feebly  perceived  in  the  corresponding  areas  of  the  retina  ; hence,  darkness  prevails. 

Hering  explains  the  dark  after-images  as  due  to  a process  of  assimilation  in  the  black- white 
visual  substance.  In  oxjplaining  coloured  after-images,  the  Young- Helmholtz  theory  assumes 
that,  under  the  action  of  the  light  waves,  e.g.,  red,  the  retinal  elements  connected  with  the 
perception  of  this  colour  are  paralysed.  On  now  looking  suddenly  on  a white  surface,  the 
mixture  of  all  the  colours  appears  as  white  min-us  red,  i.e.,  the  white  appears  green.  In  bright 
daylight  the  contrast  colour  lies  very  near  the  complementary  colour.  According  to  Hering, 
the  contrast  after-image  is  explained  by  the  assimilation  of  the  corresponding  coloured  visual 
substance,  in  this  case,  of  the  “ red-green  ” (§  397).  From  the  commencement  of  a momentary 
illumination  until  the  appearance  of  an  after-image,  0'344  sec.  elapses  {v.  Vintseligme  and 
Lusiig). 

Not  infrequently,  after  intense  stimulation  of  the  retina,  positive  and  negative 
after  images  alternate  Avith  each  other  until  they  gradually  fuse.  After  looking  at 
the  dark-red  setting  sun  Ave  see  alternately  discs  of  red  and  green. 

The  phenomena  of  contrast  undergo  some  modification  in  the  peripheral  areas  of 
the  retina,  OAving  to  the  partial  colour-blindness  Avhich  occurs  in  these  areas 
{Adamuck  and  Woinoiv). 

Irradiation  is  the  term  applied  to  certain  phenomena  Avhere  Ave  form  a false 
estimate  of  visual  impressions,  OAving  to  inexact  accommodation.  If,  from  inexact 
accommodation,  the  margins  of  the  object  are  projected  upon  the  retina  in  diffusion 
circles,  the  mind  tends  to  add  the  undefined  margin 
to  those  parts  of  the  visual  image  Avhich  are  most 
prominent  in  the  image  itself.  What  is  bright 

Fig.  694. 

For  irradiation. 


Fig.  695. 
For  irradiation. 


appears  larger  and  overcomes  Avhat  is  dark,  Avhile  an  object,  Avithout  reference  to 
brightness  or  colour,  has  the  same  relation  to  its  backgroimd  (fig.  694).  When 
the  accommodation  is  quite  accurate,  the  phenomenon  of  irradiation  is  not  present. 
[On  looking  at  fig.  695  from  a distance,  the  Avhite  squares  appear  larger  and  as  if 
they  Avere  united  by  a Avhite  band.] 

“A  dark  object  appears  smaller  than  a bright  one  of  the  same  size.  On  looking  at  the  same 
time  from  a certain  distance  at  two  circles  of  the  same  size,  a Avhite  one  on  bj^ck  background, 
and  a black  on  a Avhite  background,  Ave  estimate  the  latter  to  be  about  one-filth  less  than  the 
former  (fig.  694).  On  making  the  black  circle  one-fifth  larger  they  will  appear  equal.  Tycho 
de  Brahe  remarks  that  the  moon,  when  in  conjunction  (dark),  appears  to  be  one-fifth  sma  er 
than  in  opposition  (full,  bright).  The  first  lunar  crescent  appears  to  belong  to  a larger  disc 
than  the  dark  one  adjoining  it,  Avhich  can  occasionally  be  distinguished  at  the  time  of  the  neiv 
li«ht.  Black  clothes  make  persons  appear  to  be  much  smaller  than  light  clothes. 
behind  a mar^^in  gives  the  appearance  of  a cut  in  the  margin.  A ruler,  behind  which  is  placed 

setting,  appears  to  make  a depression  in  the  horizon  [CrOcUiG), 

rContrast. — The  fundamental  phenomena  are  such  as  these,  that  a bright  object 
looks  brighter  surrounded  by  objects  darker  than  itself ; 

ings  brighter  than  itself.  There  may  be  contrasts  either  Avitli  bright  01  dark  objects 
or  AAuth  coloured  ones.] 
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Simultaneous  Contrast.-] 5y  tlii.s  term  is  meant 
i,M-  — AVheu  hri<jht  and  darh  parts  are  present  in  a picture  at  the  same  ^ 

irhdit  (wliite)  parts  always  appear  to  he  more  intensely  bright  the  less  white  tliei 
tliom.  or,  what  is  the  .same  thing,  the  darker  the  surroundings,  and,  coi  - 


in 

is  near  them,  or, 
versely,  they  ajipear  less 


lit  the  more  white  tints  that  are  present  neai  them. 
V similar  iihenomenon  occurs  with  coloured  pictures.  A colour  in  a incture  appears 
to  us  to  be  more  intense  the  less  of  this  colour  there  is  in  the  adjoining  parts  that 
is  the  more  the  surroundings  resemble  the  tints  of  the  contrast  colour.  _ bimultane- 
ous  contrast  arises  from  simultaneous  impressions  occurring  111  two  adjoining  aiul 
different  parts  of  the  retina. 

Examples  of  Contrast  for  Bright  and  Dark.— 1.  Look  at  a white  network  on  a black  ground ; 
the  parts  where  the  white  lines  intersect  appear  darker,  because  there  is  least  black  neai 

^’‘2"  Look  at  a point  of  a small  strip  of  dark  grey  paper  in  front  of  a dark  black  background. 
Push  a large  piece  of  white  paper  between  the  strip  and  the  background  ; the  strip  on  the  uhite 
ground  now  appears  to  be  much  darker  than  before.  On  again  removing  the  white  paper,  the 
strip  at  once  again  appears  bright  {Hering). 

3.  Look  with  both  eyes  towards  a greyish-white  surface,  e.g. 


the  ceiling  of 


a 


room.  After 

c^azinglfor  somUlrae7pra"celn^^^^  long,  and  an  inch  to 

an  inch  and  a quarter  in  diameter,  blackened  in  the  inside.  The  part  of  the  ceiling  seen 
through  the  tube  appears  as  a round  -white  spot  {Landois).  i .i 

Examples  for  colours.— 1.  Place  a piece  of  grey  paper  on  a red,  yellow,  or  blue  ground  ; the 
contrast  colours  appear  at  once,  viz.,  green,  blue,  or  j^ellow.  The  phenomenon  is  made  still 
more  distinct  by  covering  the  whole  with  transparent  tracing  paper  {Herm.  Mayer).  Under 
similar  circumstances,  printed  matter  on  a coloured  ground  appears  in  its  compleiuentary  colour 

{ IV.  V.  Bezold).  , . , X- 

2.  An  air-bubble  in  the  strongly  tinged  field  of  vision  of  a thick  microscopical  preparation 
appears  with  an  intense  contrast  colour  (Landois). 

3.  Paste  four  green  sectors  upon  a rotatory  white  disc,  leave  a ring  round  the  ceiiti'e  of  the 
disc  uncovered  by  green,  and  cover  it  with  a black  strip.  On  rotating  such  a disc  the  black 
part  appears  red  and  not  grey  (Briicke). 

4.  Look  with  both  eyes  towards  a greyish-white  surface,  and  place  in  front  of  one  eye  a tube 
about  the  length  and  breadth  of  a finger,  composed  of  transparent  oiled  paper,  gummed  together 
to  such  thickness  as  will  piermit  light  to  pass  through  its  walls.  The  part  of  the  surface  seen 
through  the  tube  appears  in  its  contrast  colour.  The  experiment  also  shows  the  contrast  in  the 
intensity  of  the  illumination  (Landois).  A white  piece  of  paper,  with  a round  black  spot  in  its 
centre,  when  looked  at  through  a blue  glass,  appears  blue  with  a black  spot.  If  a white  spot  of 
the  same  size  on  a black  ground  be  placed  in  front,  so  that  it  is  reflected  in  the  glass  plate  and 
j’ust  covers  the  black  spot,  it  shows  the  contrast  colour  yellow  (Ragona  Scina). 

5.  The  coloured  shadows  also  belong  to  the  group  of  simultaneous  contrasts.  . “ Two  condi- 
tions are  necessary  for  the  production  of  coloured  shadows — firstly,  that  the  light  gives  some 
kind  of  a colour  to  the  white  surface  ; second,  that  the  shadow  is  illuminated,  to  a certain 
extent,  by  another  light.  During  the  twilight,  place  a short  lighted  candle  on  a white  surface, 
between  it  and  the  fading  daylight  hold  a pencil  vertically,  so  that  the  shadow  thrown  by  the 
candle  is  illuminated,  but  not  abolished,  by  the  feeble  daylight  ; the  shadow  appears  of  a 
beautiful  Hue.  The  blue  shadow  is  easily  seen,  but  it  requires  a little  attention  to  observe  that 
the  white  paper  acts  like  a reddish-yellow  surface,  whereby  the  blue  colour  aiiparent  to  the  eye 
is  improved.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  cases  of  coloured  shadows  is  seen  in  connection  with 
the  full  moon.  The  light  of  the  candle  and  that  of  the  moon  can  be  completely  equalised. 
Loth  shadows  can  be  obtained  of  equal  strength  and  distinctness,  so  that  both  colours  are 
completely  balanced.  Place  the  plate  opposite  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  lighted  candle  a little 
to  one  side  at  a suitable  distance.  In  front  of  the  plate  hold  an  opaque  body,  when  a double 
shadow  appears,  the  one  thrown  by  the  moon  and  lighted  by  the  candl&^eing  bright  reddish- 
yellow  ; and,  conversely,  the  one  thrown  liy  the  candle  and  lighted  by  the  moon  appears  of  a 
beautiful  blue.  Where  the  two  shadows  come  together  and  unite  is  black  ” (Goethe). 

6.  “Take  a plate  of  green  glass  of  considerable  thickness  and  hold  it  so  as  to  get  the  bars  of 
a window  reflected  in  it,  the  bars  will  be  seen  double,  the  image  formed  by  the  under  surface 
of  the  glass  being  green,  while  the  image  coming  from  the  under  surface  of  the  glass,  and  which 
ought  really  to  be  colourless,  appears  to  be  purple.  The  experiment  may  be  performed  with  a 
vessel  filled  with  water,  with  a mirror  at  its  base.  With  pure  water  colourless  images  ai‘e 
obtained,  while  by  colouring  the  water  coloured  images  are  produced  ” (Goethe). 

Explanation  of  Contrast. — Some  of  these  phenomena  maj^  be  explained  as  due  to  an  error  of 
judgnient.  During  the  simultaneous  action  of  several  impressions,  the  j'udgment  errs,  so  that 
when  an  effect  occurs  at  one  place,  this  acts  to  the  slightest  extent  in  the  neighbouring  parts. 
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uiion  a part  of  tlie  retina,  tlie  jiul-inent  ascrilres  the  snialle.st 
possihle  action  of  the  brightness  to  tlio  ailjoining  parts  of  the  retina.  It  is  the  same  with 
colours.  It  IS  _lar  more  ].robablo  that  the  pheiioinena  are  to  be  referred  to  actual  r.hy.sioloLdcal 
processes  [Hcnwj).  I'artial  dhmilalioii  with  light  affects  not  only  the  parts  so  acted  on  but  also 
thc  swnvnndmg  area  of  the  retina  (p.  9.56)  ; the  part  directly  excited  undergoing  increased  dis- 
((ssnnilafion,  the  (indirectly  stiiniilated)  adjoining  area  undergoing  increased  as, smz7fdiojr  ; 

greatest  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  illuminated 
as  the  distance  from  it  increases.  By  tlie  increase  of  th“ 


the  increase  of  the  latter  is  gre 
portion,  and  raiddly  diminishes 


assimilation  in  those  jiarts  not  acted  on  by  the  image  of  the  object,  this  is  prevented,  so  that 
the  dillused  lightis  perceived.  The  increase  of  the  assimilation  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
ol  the  illuminated  s^iot  is  greatest,  so  that  the  perception  of  this  relatively  stronger  dilferent 
light  is  largely  rendered  impossible  [Hering). 

_ [Helmholtz  thus  ascribed  the  phenomena  of  contrast  to  jisychieal  conditions,  i.e.,  errors  of 
judgment,  but  this  explanation  is  certainly  not  comjilete.  A far  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  is  that  ot  Hering,  that  stimulation  of  one  part  of  the  retina  affects  the  condition  of 
adjoining  parts.  If  a white  disc  on  a black  background  be  looked  at  for  a time,  and  then  the 
eyes  be  closed,  a negative  after-image  of  the  disc  appears,  but  it  is  darker  and  blacker  than  the 
visual  .area,  and  it  lias  a light  area  around,  brightest  close  to  the  disc,  i.e.,  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  retina  is  ail'ected.  This  Hering  has  called  successive  light  induction.] 

Successive  Contrast. — Look  for  a long  time  at  a dark  or  bright  object,  or  at  a coloured  (e.g., 
red)  one,  and  then  allow  the  ettect  of  the  contrast  to  occur  on  the  retina,  i.e.,  with  reference 
to  the  above,  bright  and  dark,  or  the  contrast  colour  green,  tlien  these  become  verj’^  intense. 
This  phenomenon  has  also  been  called  "'•  successive  contrast.”  In  this  case  the  negative  after- 
image obviously  jilays  a part. 

[Some  drugs  cause  subjective  visual  sensations,  but  these  do  so  by  acting  on  the  brain,  c.y., 
alcohol,  as  in  delirium  tremens,  cannabis  indica,  sodic  salicylate,  and  large  doses  of  digitalis 
{Brunton).  ] 


399.  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  EYEBALLS— EYE  MUSCLES.— The  globular 
eyeball  is  capable  of  extensive  and  free  movement  on  the  correspondingly  excatmted 
fatty  pad  of  the  orbit,  just  like  the  head  of  a long  bone  in  the  corresponding  socket 
of  a freely  movable  arthroidal  joint.  The  movements  of  the  eyeball,  however,  are 
limited  by  certain  conditions,  by  the  mode  in  which  the  eye-muscles  are  attached 
to  it.  Thus,  Avhen  one  muscle  contracts,  its  antagonistic  muscle  acts  like  a bridle, 
and  so  limits  the  moA^ement ; the  movements  are  also  limited  by  the  insertion  of 
the  optic  nerve.  The  soft  elastic  pad  of  the  orbit  on  which  the  eyeball  rests  is 
itself  subject  to  be  moved  fonvard  or  backward,  so  that  the  eyeball  also  must 
participate  in  these  movements. 

Protrusion  of  the  eyeball  takes  place — 1.  By  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels,  especially  of 
the  veins  in  the  orbit,  such  as  occurs  when  the  outfloAV  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  head  is 
interfered  vith,  as  in  cases  of  hanging.  2.  By  contraction  of  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  in 
Tenon’s  capsule,  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and  in  the  eyelids  (§  404),  which  are  inner- 
vated by  the  cervical  sympathetic  neive.  3.  By  voluntary  forced  opening  of  the  palpebral 
fissure,  Avhereby  the  pressure  of  the  eyelids  acting  on  the  eyeball  is  diminished.  4.  By  the 
action  of  the  oblique  muscles,  which  act  by  pulling  the  eyeball  inwards  and  forwards.  If  the 
superior  oblique  be  contracted  when  the  eyelids  are  forcibly  opened,  the  eyeball  may  be  pro- 
truded about  1 mm.  When  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  occurs  pathologically  (as  in  1 and  2),  the 

condition  is  called  exophthalmos.  t.  i 

Eetraction  of  the  eyeball  is  the  opposite  condition,  and  is  caused— 1.  By  closing  the  eye- 
lids forcibly.  2.  By  au  empty  condition  of  the  retrobulbar  blood-vessels,  diminished  succulence, 
or  disappearance  of  the  tissue  of  the  orbit.  3.  Section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  in  dogs 
causes  the  eyeball  to  sink  somewhat  in  the  orbit.  The  smooth  muscular  fibres  of  lenon  s 
capsule  are  perhaiis  antagonistic  in  their  action  to  the  four  recti  when  acting  together,  and  thus 
prevent  the  eyeball  from  being  drawn  too  far  backwards.  Many  animals  have  a special 
retractor  hulbi  muscle,  c.g.,  amphibians,  reptiles,  and  many  mammals  ; the  ruminants  have 
four. 

The  movements  of  the  eyes  are  almost  ahvays  accompanied  by  similar  movements 
of  the  head,  chiefly  on  looking  npAvards,  less  so  on  looking  laterally,  and  least  of 
all  Avhen  looking  doAviiAvards. 

The  difficult  investigations  on  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs  have  been  earned  out,  especially 
by  Listing,  Meissner,  Helmholtz,  Donders,  A.  Tick,  and  E.  Hering. 

Axes. All  the  movements  of  the  ej  ehall  take  place  round  its  point  of  rotation 
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(fi".  696  0),  -wliicli  lies  1'77  imn.  bcliiiul  the  centre  of  the  visual  axis,  or  0/ 
mm.  from  the  vertex  of  the  cornea  {Danders).  In  order  to  determine  more  care- 
fully the  movements  of  the  eyel)all,  it  is  necessary  to  have  certaiii  dehnite  c a a . 

1.  i'he  visual  axis  (S,  Si),  or  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  ej'ehall,  unites  tl 
point  of  rotation  Avith  the  fovea  centralis,  and  is  continued  stm’gbt  forwards  to  t ie 
vertex  of  tlie  cornea.  2.  The  transverse,  or  horizontal  axis  ((,),  Q^),  is  the  straight 
line  connecting  the  points  of  rotation  of  both  eyes  and  its  extension  outAvards. 
Of  course,  it  is  at  right  angles  to  1.  3.  The  vertical  axis  passes  vertically  through 

tlic  point  of  rotation  at  right  angles  to  1 and  2.  Tliese  three  axe.s  form  a co- 
ordinate system.  We  must  imagine  that  in  the  orbit  tlicre  is  a fixed  determinate 
axial  system,  whose  point  of  intersection  corresponds  witli  the  point  of  rotation  of 
the  eyeball.  When  the  eye  is  at  rest  (primary  position),  the  three  axes  of  the 
eyeball  completely  coincide  with  the  three  axes  of  the  co-ordinate  sy.stcm  in  the  orbit. 
VVhen  the  eyeball  hoAveAmr  is  moved,  tAvo  or  more  axes  are  displaced  from  this,  so 
that  they  must  form  angles  Avith  the  fixed  orbital  system. 

Planes  of  Separation. — In  order  to  be  more  exact,  and  also  partly  for  further 
estimations,  let  us  suppose  three  planes  passing  through  the  eyeball,  and  that  their 
position  is  secured  by  any  two  axes.  1.  The  horizontal  plane  of  separation  divides 
the  eyeball  into  an  upper  and  loAver  half ; it  is  determined  by  the^  Ausual  transA’’erse 
In  its  course  through  the  retina  it  forms  the  horizontal  line  of  separation 


axis. 


of  the  latter ; the  coats  of  the  eyeball  itself  cut  it  in  their  horizontal  meridian. 
2.  The  vertical  plane  dhudes  the  eyeball  into  an  inner  and  outer  half ; it^  is 
determined  by  the  Ausual  and  A^ertical  axes.  It  cuts  the  retina  in  the  vertical  line 
of  separation  of  the  latter  and  the  periphery  of  the  bulb  in  the  A^ertical  meridian 
of  the  eyeball.  3.  The  equatorial  plane  divides  the  eyeball  into  an  anterior  and 
posterior  half ; its  position  is  determined  by  the  vertical  and  transverse  axes,  and 
it  cuts  the  sclerotic  in  the  equator  of  the  eyeball.  The  horizontal  and  A'ertical  lines 
of  sejiaration  of  the  retina,  Avhich  intersect  in  the  foA'^ea  centralis,  divide  the  retina 
into  four  quadrants. 


In  order  to  define  more  precisely  tlie  movements  of  the 'eyeball,  v.  Helmholtz  has  introduced 
the  following  terms  : — He  calls  the  straight  line  Avhich  connects  the  point  of  rotation  of  the  eye 
with  the  fixed  point  in  the  onter  world,  the  visual  line  (“  Blicklinie  ”),  while  a plane  passing 
through  these  lines  in  both  eyes  he  called  the  visued  plane  ; the  grouiul  line  of  this  plane  is  the 
line  uniting  the  two  points  of  rotation,  auz.,  the  transA'^erse  axis  of  the  eyeball.  Suppose  a 
sagittal  section  (antero-posterior)  to  be  made  through  the  head,  so  as  to  divide  the  latter  into  a 
right  and  left  half,  then  this  plane  would  halve  the  ground  line  of  the  visual  plane,  and  Avhen 
prolonged  forward  would  intersect  the  Ausual  plane  in  the  median  line.  The  visual  point  of  the 
eye  can  be  (1)  raised  or  lowered — the  field  Avhich  it  traverses  being  called  the  visual  field 
(“  Blickfeld  ”) ; it  is  part  of  a spherical  surface  with  the  point  of  rotation  of  the  eye  in  its 
centre.  Proceeding  from  the  primary  position  of  both  eyes,  which  is  characterised  by  both 
vi.sual  lines  being  parallel  Avith  each  other  and  horizontal,  then  the  elevation  of  the  visual  plane 
can  be  determined  by  the  angle  which  this  forms  Avith  the  plane  of  the  primary  position.  This 
angle  is  called  the  angle  of  elevation — it  is  positive  Avhen  the  visual  plane  is  raised  (to  the  fore- 
head), and  negative  Avhen  it  is  lowered  (chinwards).  (2)  From  the  primary  position,  the  A'isual 
line  can  be  turned  laterally  in  the  Ausual  plane.  The  extent  of  this  lateral  deviation  is  measured 
by  the  angle  of  lateral  rotation,  i.e.,  by  the  angle  which  the  visual  line  forms  with  the 
median  line  of  the  Ausual  plane  ; it  is  said  to  be  positive  when  the  posterior  part  of  the  visual 
line  is  turned  to  the  right,  negative  Avhen  to  the  left.  The  following  are  the  positions  of  the 
eyeball  ; — ■ 


1.  Primaiy  position  [or  “ position  of  rest”],  in  AAdiich  both  the  lines  of  vision 
are  parallel  Avith  each  other,  and  the  Ausual  planes  are  horizontal.  The  three  axes 
of  the  eyeball  coincide  Avith  the  three  fixed  axes  of  the  co-ordinate  system  in  the 
orbit. 

2.  Secondary  positions  are  due  to  moA^ements  of  the  eye  from  the  primary  posi- 
tion. There  are  tAvo  different  A^arieties — (a)  Avhere  the  A'isual  lines  are  parallel, 
but  are  directed  upwards  or  dowmeards.  'The  transverse  axis  of  both  eyes  remains 
the  same  as  in  tlie  primary  position ; the  deviations  of  the  other  tAvo  axes  expressed 
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^ r , “ '"■»  »'  ''ision.  (4)  The  eccond 

X .mety  of  1 10  seooiulaiy  position  is  produced  hy  the  converge, or  d t4o«l  „£  t 0 

hues  „t  vision.  In  this  viiriety  tlie  vertical  n4s,  roiiiiil  ivhieh  tlic  laS “w  „u 
takes  place  rcmiiiiis  as  111  the  primary  po.sitioii ; the  other  axes  form  aiiLdes^'  the 
amount  ot  the  cleviatiou  is  expressed  hy  tlie  “ angle  of  lateral  rotation.”  The  eve 
Mhen  in  the  primary  position,^  can  he  rotated  from  this  position  42°  outwards  45° 
im\  ards,  34  upwards,  and  5 1 downwards  (Schuurmami).  ’ 

3.  Tertiary  position  is  the  position  hrought  about  by  the  movements  of  the 

up4a4ror 


^3^ 


5: 


[Listing’s  Law  is  that  which  expresses  the  movements  of  the  eyeball.  When  the  eyeball 
moves  from  the  primary  position,  or  jiositiou  of  rest,  the  angle  of  rotation  of  the  eye  in  the 
second  position  is  tlie  same  as  if  the  eye  were  turned  about  a fixed  axis  perpendicular  to  both 
the  first  and  the  second  positions  of  the  visual  line  (Helmholtz).] 

All  the  three  axes  of  the  eye  are  no  longer  coincident  with  the  axes  in  the  primary 
position.  The  exact  direction  of  the  visual  lines  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
the  angle  of  lateral  rotation  and  the  angle  of  elevation.  There  is  still  another 
imiiortant  point.  The  eyeball  is  ahvays  rotated  at  the  same  time  round  the  line 
of  vision  and  round  its  axis  ( Volhnann,  Tiering).  As  the  iris  rotates  round  the 
visual  line  like  a wheel  round  its  axis,  this  rotation  is  called  “ circular  rotation  ” 
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(“  Raddrehulu/  ”)  of  the  eye,  which  is  always  connected  with  the  tertiary  positions. 
Even  ohlique  ' movements  niay  he  regarded  as  composed  of— (1)  a rotation  round 
the  vertical  axis,  and  (2)  round  tlie  transverse  axis ; or  it  may  he  referred  to  rota- 
tion round  a single  constant  axis  placed  between  the  aliove-named  axes,  passing 
throimh  the  point  of  rotation  of  the  eyeball,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  secondary 
and  primary  direction  of  the  visual  axis  (line  of  vision)— (LhsifzV/).  The  amount 
of  circular  rotation  is  measured  by  the  angle  which  the  horizontal  separation  line  of 
the  retina  forms  with  the  horizontal  separation  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  in  the  primary 
position.  This  angle  is  said  to  be  positive,  when  the  eye  itself  rotates  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  hand  of  a watch  observed  by  the  same  eye,  ie.,  when  the  upper  end 
of  the  vertical  line  of  separation  of  the  retina  is  turned  to  the  right. 

According  to  Donder.s,  the  angle  of  rotation  increases  with  the  angle  of  elevation  ami  the 
aiude  of  kreral  rotation— it  may  exceed  10°.  With  ecpxally  great  elevation  or  depression  of 
the  visual  plane,  the  rotation  is  greater,  the  greater  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  line  of 

vision.  . , T 

On  loohing  upwards  in  the  tertiary  position,  the  upper  ends  of  the  vertical  lines  of  separation 
of  the  retina  diverge ; on  looking  downwards  they  converge.  If  the  visual  plane  he  raised,  the 
e}'e,  when  it  deviates  laterally  to  the  right,  makes  a circular  rotation  to  tlie  left.  When  the 
visual  plane  is  depressed,  on  deviating  the  eye  to  the  right  or  lett,  there  is  a corresponding 
circular  rotation  to  the  right  or  left.  Or  we  niay  express  the  result  tlius  When  the  angle  of 
elevation  and  the  angle  of  deviation  have  the  same  sign  (+  or  — ),  then  the  rotation  of  the  ej’e- 
ball  is  negative  ; when,  however,  the  signs  are  unequal,  the  rotation  is  positive.  In  order  to 
make  the  circular  rotation  visible  in  one’s  own  eye,  accommodate  one  eye  for  a surface  divided 
by  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  until  a positive  after-image  is  produced,  and  then  rapidly  rotate 
the  eye  into  the  third  position.  The  lines  of  the  after-image  then  form  angles  with  the  lines 
of  the  background.  As  the  position  of  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  eye  is  important  I'rom  a 
practical  point  of  view,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that,  in  the  primary  and  secondary  positions  of 
the  eyes,  the  vertical  meridian  retains  its  vertical  position.  On  looking  to  the  left  and  up- 
wards, or  to  the  right  and  downwards,  the  vertical  meridians  of  both  eyes  are  turned  to  the 
left ; conversely,  they  are  turned  to  the  right  on  looking  to  the  left  and  downwards,  or  to  the 
right  and  upwards. 

In  the  secondary  positions  of  the  eye,  rotation  of  the  axis  of  the  eye  never  occurs  {Listing). 
Yeiy  slight  rolling  of  the  eyes  occurs,  however,  when  the  head  is  inclined  towards  the  shoulder, 
and  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  head  ; it  is  about  1°  for  every  10°  of  inclination  of 
the  head  {Skrebitzk). 

Ocular  Muscles. — Tlie  movements  of  tlie  eyeball  are  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  four  straight  and  two  oblique  ocular  muscles  (fig.  697).  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  action  of  each  of  these  muscles,  we  must  know  the  plane  of  traction  of 
the  muscles  and  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  eyeball.  The  plane  of  traction  is 
found  by  the  plane  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  muscle 
and  the  point  of  rotation  of  the  eyeball.  The  axis  of  rotation  is  always  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  traction  in  the  point  of  rotation  of  the  eyeball. 

1.  The  rectus  internus  (I)  and  externus  (E)  rotate  the  eye  almost  exactly  in- 
wards and  outwards  (fig.  696).  The  plane  of  traction  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  ; 
Q,  E,  is  the  direction  of  the  traction  of  the  external  rectus  ; Q^,  I,  that  of  the 
internal.  The  axis  of  rotation  is  in  the  point  of  rotation,  0,  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  so  that  it  coincides  with  the  vertical  axis  of  the  eyeball.  2. 
The  axis  of  rotation  of  the  R.  superior  and  inferior  (the  dotted  line,  R.  sup.,  R. 
inf.),  lies^in  the  horizontal  plane  of  separation  of  the  eye,  but  it  forms  an  angle  of 
about  20“  with  the  transverse  axis  (Q,  Q^) ; the  direction  of  the  traction  fo°  both 
muscles  is  indicated  by  the  line,  s,  i.  By  the  action  of  these  muscles,  the  cornea 
is  turned  upwards  and  slightly  inwards,  or  downwards  and  slightly  inwards.  3. 
Tire  axis  of  rotation  of  both  oblirpie  muscles  (the  dotted  lines.  Obi.  sup.  and  Obi', 
inf.)  also  lies  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  separation  of  the  eyeball,  and  it  forms  an 
angle  of  60  with  the  transverse  axis.  The  direction  of  the  traction  of  the  inferior 
oblique  gives  the  line,  a,  h ; that  of  the  superior,  the  line,  c,  d.  The  action  of 
t lese  muscles,  therefore,  is  in  the  one  case  to  rotate  the  cornea  outwards  and  up- 
wards, and  ill  the  other  outwards  and  downwards.  These  actions,  of  course,  onlv 
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obtain  when  the  eyes  arc  in  the  ]irimary  position— in  every  other  position  tlie  axis 
ot  rotation  of  each  muscle  changes.  i ^ uu  uic  axis 

hen  the  eyes  are  at  rest,  the  muscles  are  in  crpiilihrium.  Owing  to  the  nower 
0 the  internal  recti,  the  visual  axes  converge  ami  would  meet,  if  jirolonied  40 
(lentimetres  in  front  of  the  eye.  In  the  movements  of  the  eyehall,  one  two  or 
three  muscles  may  he  concerned.  One  muscle  acts  only  wlien  the  eye  is  mo’ved 
ilirectly  outwards  or  inwards,  especially  the  internal  and  external  rectus.  Two 
muscles  act  when  the  eyehall  is  moved  directly  upwards  (superior  rectus  and 


Fig.  697. 

Lateral  view  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyehall.  5,  Trochlea  or  pulley  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle, 
12.  6,  Optic  uerve.  8,  Superior,  9,  inferior,  and  12,  external  rectus.  13,  Inferior 

oblique. 


inferior  oblique)  or  downwards  (inferior  rectus  and  superior  oblique).  Three 
muscles  are  in  action  when  the  eyeballs  take  a diagonal  direction,  especially  for 
inwards  and  ^qnoards,  by  the  internal  and  the  superior  rectus  and  inferior 
oblique  ; for  inwards  and  downwards,  the  internal  and  inferior  rectus  and  superior 
oblique  ; for  outwards  and  downwards,  the  external  and  inferior  rectus  and  superior 
oblique  ; for  outwards  and  ujnoards,  the  external  and  superior  rectus  and  inferior 
oblique. 

[The  following  table  shows  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball : — 


Iniuards, 

Outivards, 

Upwards, 

Downwards, 

Imvards  and 
upwards. 


Rectus  iutenuis. 
Rectus  exteruus. 

( Rectus  superior. 

' i Obliquus  inferior. 

i Rectus  inferior. 

' \ Obliquus  sirperior. 

( Rectus  iuteruus. 

-[  Rectus  superior. 

[ Obliquus  inferior. 

movements  of  the  eyeballs 


Imvards  and 
doivnwards. 

Outwards  and 
upwards, 

Outwards  and 
doivnwards, 

by  means  of  a 


( Rectus  interims. 

< Rectus  inferior. 

( Obliquus  superior. 

{Rectus  externus. 
Rectus  superior. 
Obliquus  inferior. 

( Rectus  externus. 

Rectus  inferior. 

[ Obliquus  superior. 

model,  which  he  called  the 


Ruete  imitated  the 

ophthalmotrope.  

The  extent  of  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  and  its  length  dimmish  with  age.  llio  mobility 
is  less  ill  the  vertical  than  in  the  lateral  direction,  and  less  upwards  than  downwards.  The 
normal  and  myopic  eye  can  be  moved  more  outwards,  and  the  long-sighted  eye  more  inwards, 
the  external  and  internal  recti  act  most  when  the  eye  is  moved  outwards,  the  oblique  when  it 
is  rotated  inwards.  An  eye  can  be  turned  inwards  to  a greater  extent  when  the  other  eye  at 
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t Z^r  AVI, el  theVead  i.  afaight,  tl.e  n.ove.nenta  always  W-  ] “e  so  ha 
lAoth  visual  ])laues  (visual  axes)  lie  in  the  same  plane.  In  front 
can  diverge  only  to  a trilling  extent,  vdiilc  they  can  converge  consideiabl} . 
individual  ocular  muscles  are  paralysed,  the  position  of  the  visual  axis  in  the  same 
plane  is  disturbed,  and  sqninting  results,  so  that  the  ])atient  no  longer  can  diiect 
both  visual  axes  simultaneously  to  the  same  point,  Init  he  directs  the  one  eye  altei 
the  other.  Even  nystagmus  (p.  89.3)  occurs  in  both  eyes  .simiiltaiieously,  and  in 
the  same  direction.  The  innate  simultaneous  movement  of  both  eyes  is  spoken  ot 
as  an  associated  movement  {Joh.  Muller).  E.  Hering  showed  that  in  all  ociilai 
movements  there  is  a miifovmiiy  of  the  innervation  as  well.  Even  during  siicli 
movements  in  ivliich  one  eye  apparently  is  at  rest,  there  is  a movement,  due  to  tlie 
action  of  two  antagonistic  forces,  the  movements  resulting  111  a slight  to  and  Iro 
motion  of  the  eyeball. 

The  motor  nei-ves  of  the  ocular  imi.scles  are  the  oculomotorius  (§  345),  the  trnchlearis  (|  346), 
ami  the  abducens  (§  348).  The  centre  lies  in  the  corpora  fpiadngemina,  and  below  it 
and  partly  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (§  379). 

400.  BINOCULAE  VISION.— Advantages.— Vision  with  both  eyes  affords 
the  following  advantages: — (1)  The  0/  vision  of  both  ej^es  is  coinsiderably 

larger  than  that  of  one  eye.  (2)  The  perception  of  depth  is  rendered  easier,  as  the 
retinal  images  are  obtained  from  two  different  points.  (3)  A more  exact  estimate 
of  the  distance  and  size  of  an  object  can  be  formed,  in  consecpience  of  the  perception 
of  the  degree  of  convergence  of  both  eyes.  (4)  The  correction  of  certain  errors  in 
the  one  eye  is  rendered  possible  by  the  other. 

AVhen  the  position  of  the  head  is  fixed,  we  can  easily  form  a conception  as  to  the/orni.  of  the 
entire  field  of  vision  if  we  close  one  eye  and  direct  the  open  eye  inwards.  AVe  observe  that  it  is 
pear-shaped,  broad  above  and  smaller  beloiv,  the  silhouette,  or  profile  of  the  nose,  causes  the 
depression  between  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  field. 


401.  IDENTICAL  POINTS — HOKOPTEE. — Identical  points. — If  we  imagine 
the  retinse  of  botli  eyes  to  be  a pair  of  hollotv  saucers  placed  one  within  the  other, 
so  that  the  yellow  spots  of  both  eyes  coincide,  and  also  the  similar  quadrants  of 
the  retinae,  then  all  those  points  of  both  retinte  which  coincide  or  cotmr  each  other 
are  called  “identical”  or  “corresponding  points”  of  the  retina.  The  two 
meridians  which  separate  the  quadrants  coinciding  with  each  other  are  called  the 
“ lines  of  separation.”  Physiologically,  the  identical  points  are  characterised  by 
the  fact  that,  when  they  are  both  simultaneously  excited  by  light,  the  excitement 
proceeding  from  them  is,  by  a p.sychical  act,  referred  to  one  and  the  same  point  of 
the  field  of  vi.sion,  lying,  of  course,  in  a direction  through  the  nodal  point  of  each 
eye.  Stimulation  of  both  identical  points  causes  onlj’’  one  image  in  the  field  of  vision. 
Hence  all  those  objects  of  the  external  Avorld,  whose  rays  of  light  pass  through  the 
nodal  points  to  fall  upon  identical  points  of  the  retina,  are  seen  singly,  because  their 
images  from  both  eyes  are  referred  to  the  sa)ne  point  of  the  field  of  vision,  so  that 
they  cover  each  other.  .Vll  other  ol  jects  whose  images  do  not  fall  upon  identical 
points  of  the  retina  cause  double  vision,  or  diplopia. 

Proofs. — If  we  look  at  a linear  object  with  the  points  I,  2,  3,  then  the  corresponding  retinal 
images  are  1,  2,  3,  and  1,  2,  3,  which  are  obviously  identical  points  of  the  retinte  (fig.  698).  If, 
while  looking  at  this  line,  there  he  a point,  A,  nearer  the  eyes,  or  B,  further  from  them,  then, 
on  focussing  for  1,  2,  3,  neitlier  the  rays  (A,  a,  A,  f6)  coming  from  A,  nor  those  (B,  h,  B,  h)  from 
B,  fall  upon  identical  points  ; hence  A and  B appear  double. 

Make  a point  (c.p.,  2)  with  ink  on  paper ; of  cour.se  the  image  will  fall  upon  both  foveai  cen- 
trales of  the  retinre  (2,  2),  which  of  course  are  identical  points.  Now  press  laterally  upon  one 
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to  (lisi-lacc  it  sHglitly,  then  two  points  at  once  appear,  because  the  image  of  tlie  noint 
no  longer  lalls  upon  the  fovea  centralis  of  tlie  disiilaced  eve  hi  t on  nn  -irlimn.-n,,  i . 

,»rtoftl.c,-cthm.  Wl,c„>vc»imnt  voluntarily 

J he  vertical  surfaces  of  separation  of  the  retina  do  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  vertical 

^^^''^rgence  (0'5°-3“),  less  above,  which  varied  in 
dilleient  individuals,  and  it  may  be  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times  Ulerinn)  The 
horizontal  lines  of  separation,  however,  coincide.  Images  which  fall  upon  the  vertical  lines  of 

K horizontal  lines,  although  they  are  not  acSly 

so.  Hence,  the  veitical  lines  ol  separation  are  the  amwent  vertical  meridians.  Some 
obsei  vers  regard  the  identical  points  of  the  retina  as  an  acquired  arrangement ; others  regard  it 
as  normally  xmmtc  Persons  wdio  have  had  a scpiint  from  their  birth  see  simdy  ■ in  these 
cases,  the  identical  points  must  be  differently  disposed.  ^ 

The  horopter  represents  all  those  points  of  the  outer  world  from  which  rays  of 
light  passing  into  both  eyes  fall  upon  identical  points  of  the  retina,  the  eyes  being 
in  a certain  position.  It  varies  with  the  different  positions  of  the  eyes. 


B 


Q 


Scheme  of  identical  and  non-identical  points 
of  the  retina. 


Pig.  699. 

Horopter  for  the  secondary  position,  with 
convergence  of  the  visual  axes. 


1.  In  the  primary  position  of  both  eyes  with  the  visual  axes  parallel,  the  rays  of  direction 
proceeding  from  two  identical  points  of  the  two  retinre  are  parallel  and  intersect  only  at 
infinity.  Hence  for  the  primary  position  the  horopter  is  a plane  in  infinity. 

2.  In  the  secondai’y  position  of  the  eyes  with  converging  visual  axes,  the  horopter  for  the 
transverse  lines  of  separation  is  a circle  which  passes  through  the  nodal  points  of  both  eyes  (fig. 
699,  K,  Kj),  and  through  the  fixed  points  I,  II,  III.  The  horopter  of  the  vertical  lines  of 
separation  is  in  this  position  vertical  to  the  plane  of  vision. 

3.  In  the  symmetrical  tertiary  position,  in  which  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  of 
separation  form  an  angle,  the  horopter  of  the  vertical  lines  of  separation  is  a straight  line 
inclined  towards  the  horizon.  There  is  no  horopter  for  the  identical  points  of  the  horizontal 
lines  of  separation,  as  the  lines  of  direction  prolonged  from  the  identical  points  of  these  points 
do  not  intersect. 

4.  In  the  unsymnietrical  tertiary  position  (with  rolling)  of  the  eyes,  in  which  the  fixed  point 
lies  at  unequal  distances  from  both  nodal  points,  the  horopter  is  a curve  of  a complex  form. 

All  objects,  the  rays  proceeding  from  which  fall  upon  non-identical  points  of  the 
retinte,  appear  double.  We  can  distinguish  direct  or  crossed  double  images,  accord- 
ing as  the  rays  prolonged  from  the  non-identical  points  of  the  retina  intersect  m 
front  of  or  behind  the  fixed  point. 

Experiment. — Hold  two  fingers — the  one  behind  the  other — before  botlT  eyes.  Accommo- 
date for  the  far  one  and  then  the  near  one  appears  double,  and  when  we  accommodate  for  the 
near  one  the  far  one  appears  double.  If,  when  accommodating  for  the  near  one,  the  right  eye 
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D’fl!i;  i.nngo.,  arc  rcfcn-o.l  to  tho  profov  distance  fro.n  the  oyoa  jurt  as  single 
'"'SS  of  Double  Images.— Xotwitlistanding  the  very  large  number  of  douWc 

to  tliem  before  they  are  perceived.  This  condition  is  fa\ouicd  tli  s . 

"^2;XTon^and’coC^  objects  on  tlie  lateral  parts  of  the  retina  are  not  perceived  so 

^^T^Tlio  eves  are  always  accommodated  for  those  points  which  are  looked'  at.  Hence 
indistinct  iiLiges  witl.  diHusion  circle.s  are  always  formed  by  those  objects  which  yield  donl.lc 

^'"4°\\anVdo?ibirhnag^^  close  together  that  the  greater  part  of  them,  when  the  images 

arc  large,  covers  the  other.  . . , 

5.  By  practice  images  which  do  not  exactly  coincide  may  be  united. 

402.  STEREOSCOPIC  VISION.— On  looking  at  an  object,  both  eyes  do  not 
yield  exactly  similar  images  of  that  object— the  images  are  slightly  different, 


Fig.  700. 

Stereoscopic  views  of  blocks  of  wood. 


because  the  two  eyes  look  at  the  object  from  tivo  different  points  of  view.  "With 
the  right  eye  Ave  can  see  more  of  the  side  of  the  body  directed  toAvards  it,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  Avith  the  left  eye.  Fig.  700  sIioavs  the  appearance  of  blocks  of  Avood 
as  vicAvedby  the  right  and  left  eyes  respectively.  NotAvithstanding  this  ineqiialitj', 
the  tAVO  images  are  united.  Hoav  tAvo  different  images  are  combined  is  best  under- 
stood by  analysing  the  stereoscopic  images. 

Let,  in  fig.  701,  L and  R represent  tivo  such  images  as  are  obtained  Avith  the  left  and  right 
ejms.  These  images,  Avheii  seen  Avith  a stereoscope,  look  like  a truncated  pyramid,  Avhich  pro- 
jects towards  the  eye  of  the  observer,  as  the  points  indicated  by  the  same  signs  cover  each 
otlier.  On  measuring  the  distance  of  the  points,  Avhich  coincide  or  cover  each  otlier 
in  both  figures,  avc  find  that  the  distances  A,  a,  B,  b,  C,  c,  D,  cl  are  equally  great,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  are  the  widest  of  all  the  points  of  both  figures  ; the  distance  E,  e,  F,  /,  O,  g, 
H,  !(,  are  also  equal,  but  are  smaller  than  the  former.  On  looking  at  the  coinciding  lines  (A,  E, 
a,  e,  and  B,  F,  b,  /),  Ave  observe  that  all  tlie  points  of  this  lino  Avhich  lie  nearer  to  A re  and  B b 
are  further  apart  than  those  lying  nearer  E c and  F /. 

Comparing  these  results  Avitli  the  stereoscopic  image,  avc  haA'e  the  folloAving  laAvs 
for  stereoscopic  vision ; — 1.  All  those  points  of  tAvo  stereoscopic  images,  and  of 
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course  of  two  retinal  images  of  an  object,  whicli  in  botli  images  are  equally  distant 
from  each  other,  appear  on  the  same  plane.  2.  All  points  Avhicli  are  nearer  to  each 
other,  compared  with  the  distance  of  other  ])oints,  appear  to  he  nearer  to  the 

observer.  3.  Conversely,  all  points  whicli  lie  further 
apart  from  eacli  other  a]>pear  perspectively  in  the 
background. 

The  cause  of  this  ])henomenon  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  “in  vision  with  both  eyes  we  constantly  refer 
the  position  of  the  individual  images  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  visual  axis  to  where  they  both  intersect.” 

Proofs. — Tlie  following  stereoscopic  experiment  proves  this 
(fig.  703) : — Take  both  images  of  two  pairs  of  points  {a,  h, 
and  o,  j3),  which  ai’e  at  nnerjual  distances  from  each  other 
on  the  surface  of  the  paper.  By  means  of  small  stereoscopic 
prisms  cause  them  to  coincide,  then  the  combined  point, 
A of  a,  and  o apjiears  at  a distance  on  the  plane  of  the  paper,  while  the  other  point,  B, 
produced  by  the  superposition  of  b and  )3,  floats  in  the  air  before  the  observer.  Eig.  703 
shows  how  this  occurs.  The  following  experiment  shows  the  same  result : — Draw  two 
figures,  which  are  to  be  superposed  similar  to  the  lines  B A,  A E,  & «,  and  a e,  in  fig.  701. 
In  the  lines  B A,  and  b a,  all  the  points  which  are  to  be  superposed  lie  ecpially  distant  from 
each  other,  while,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  points  in  A E,  and  a c,  which  lie  nearer  E and  c, 
arc  constantly  nearer  to  each  otlier.  When  looked  at  with  a stereoscope,  the  superposed 
verticals,  A B,  and  a b,  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  while  the  superposed  lines,  A E,  and 
a e,  project  obliquel}'  towards  the  observer  from  the  plane  of  the  ])ai)er.  From  these  two 
fundamental  experiments  we  may  analyse  all  pairs  of  stereoscopic  pictures.  Thus,  in  fig.  701, 
if  we  exchange  the  two  pictures,  .so  that  R lies  in  the  place  of  L,  then  we  must  obtain  the 
inqn-ession  of  a truncated  hollow  pyramid. 

Two  stereoscopic  pictures,  which  are  ,so  constructed  that  the  one  contains  the  body  from  the 
front  and  above,  and  the  other  it  from  the  front  and  below  (suppose  in  fig.  702  the  lines  A B, 
and  a b,  were  the  ground  lines),  can  never  be  supeiq)osed  by  means  of  the  stereoscope. 

. This  process  lias  been  explained  in  another  way.  Of  the  two  figure.s,  R and  L 
(fig.  701),  only  A B C D,  and  a b c d,  fall  upon  identical  points  of  the  retina,  hence 


Fig.  701. 

Two  stercoscopiic  drawings. 


Fig.  703. 

Scheme  of  Brewster’s  stereoscope. 


>se  alone  can  be  superposed ; or,  when  there  is  a different  convergence  of  the 
ual  axis,  only  E F G H,  and  e fg  h,  can  be  superposed  for  the  same  reason, 
ppose  the  square  ground  .surfaces  of  the  figures  are  first  superposed,  in  order  to 
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c.Kplain  tlio  .stcreo.scopic  impression,  it  is  furtlicr  as.sumetl  that  hotli  eyes,  after 
superposition  of  tlie  ground  squares,  are  rajndly  moved  towards  the  ai)cx  of  the 
pyramid.  As  the  axis  of  the  eyes  must  tlierehy  converge  more  and  more,  the  apex 
of  the  pyramid  appears  to  project ; as  all  points  wliich  require  the  convergence  of 
the  eyes  for  their  vision  appear  to  us  to  he  nearer  (see  helow).  Tlius,  all  corre- 
sponding parts  of  both  figures  would  1)e  brought,  one  after  the  othei',  upon  identical 
points  of  the  retina  by  the  movements  of  the  eyes  {Briicke). 

It  has  been  urged  against  this  view  that  the  duration  of  an  electrical  spark 
suffices  for  stereoscopic  vision  {Dove) — a time  which  is  quite  insufficient  for  the 
movements  of  the  eyes.  Altliough  this  may  he  true  for  many  figures,  yet  in  the 
correct  combination  of  complex  or  extraordinary  figures,  these  movements  of  the 
visual  axes  are  not  excluded,  and  in  many  individuals  they  are  distinctly  advan- 
tageous. ISlot  only  the  actual  movements  necessary  for  this  act,  hut  the  sensa- 
tions derived  from  the  muscles  are  also  concerned. 

A\’hen  two  figures  are  momentarily  combined  to  form  a stereoscopic  picture,  there 
being  no  movement  of  the  eyes,  clearly  many  points  in  the  stereoscopic  pictures  are 
superposed  which,  strictly  speaking,  do  not  fall  upon  identical  points  of  the  retina. 
Hence  we  cannot  characterise  the  identical  points  of  the  retina  as  coinciding 
mathematically ; hut  from  a physiological  i^oint  of  view  we  must  regard  such  points 
as  identical,  which,  as  a rule,  by  simultaneous  stimulation,  give  rise  to  a single 
image.  The  mind  obviously  plays  a part  in  this  combination  of  images.  There 
is  a certain  psychical  tendency  to  fuse  the  double  images  on  the  retinae  into  one 
image,  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  we,  from  experience,  recognise  the 
existence  of  a single  object.  If  the  differences  between  two  stereoscopic  pictures 
he  too  great,  so  that  parts  of  the  retina  too  wide  apart  are  excited  thereby,  or 
when  new  lines  are  present  in  a picture,  and  do  not  admit  of  a stereoscopic  effect, 
or  disturb  the  combination,  then  the  stereoscopic  effect  ceases. 


The  stereoscope  is  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  two  somewhat  similar  pictures  drawn 
in  perspective  may  be  supeqmsed-  so  that  they  appear  single.  AVheatstone  (1838)  obtained  this 
resul^  by  means  of  two  mirrors  placed  at  an  angle  (fig.  702) ; Brewster  (1843)  by  two  prisms 
(fig.  /03).  The  construction  and  mode  of  action  are  obvious 
from  the  illustrations. 

Some  pairs  of  two  such  pictures  may  be  combined,  without 
a stereoscope,  by  directing  the  visual  axis  of  each  eye  to  the 
picture  held  opposite  to  it. 

Iwo  completely  identical  pictures,  i.e.,  in  which  all  corre- 
sponding points  have  exactly  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 
the  same  sides  of  two  copies  of  a book,  appear  quite  flat  under 
the  stereoscope  ; as  soon,  liowever,  as  in  one  of  them  one  or 
moie  points  alters  its  relation  to  the  corre!3ponding  points 
this  point  either  projects  or  recedes  from  the  plane.  ’ 


Fig.  705. 

Wheatstone’s  pseudoscope. 

objects,  placed  at  a great  distance,  are  looked  at,  c.q  the  most 

bicause  the  slLlJ^'b  7 ^o  not  stand  out 

mi”  '’'“feoces  ot  po.sit.on  of  our  eyes  in  the  head  are  not  to  be  compared  with 

F 1 order  to  obtain  a stereoscopic  view  of  sucli  objects  v HelnihnlfT- 

constructed  the  telestereoscope  (fig.  704),  an  apparatus  which  by  means  of  two  parilH  Sis! 
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ihices,  as  it  were,  tlie  point  of  view  of  both  eyes  wider  apart.  Oftlie  mirrors,  L and  K eaeh 
j.iojects  Its  linage  ol  the  landscape  upon  I and  r,  to  which  l.otli  eyes,  0,  o,  are  directed.  Aceord- 
iiif,  to  the  distance  between  L and  R,  tlie  eyes,  0,  o,  as  it  were,  are  displaced  to  Oj,  o,.  The 
ihbtant  landscape  appears  like  a stereoscopic  view.  In  order  to  see  distant  parts  more  clearly 
and  nearer,  a double  telescope  or  opera-glass  may  be  placed  in  front  of  the  eyes. 

lake  two  corresponding  stereoscopic  pictures,  with  the  surfaces  black  in  one  case  and  light  in 
tne  other.  Draw  two  truncated  pyramids  like  Jig.  701,  make  one  figure  exactly  like  h,  i.e. 
with  a white  surface  and  black  lines,  and  the  other  with  white  lines  and  a black  surface  then 
under  the  stereoscope  such  objects  glance.  The  cause  of  the  glancing  condition  is  that  the 
glancing  body  at  a certain  distance  reflects  bright  light  into  one  eye  and  not  into  the  other 
because  a ray  reflected  at  an  angle  cannot  enter  both  eyes  simultaneously  (Dorc). 

Wheatstone’s  Pseudoscope  consists  of  two  right-angled  prisms  (fig.  705,  A and  B)  enclosed 
in  a tube,  tlirongh  which  we  can  look  in  a direction  parallel  with  the  surfaces  of  the 
Jiypothenuses.  It  a spherical  surface  be  looked  at  with  this  instrument,  the  image  formed  in 
each  eye  is  inverted  laterally.  _ The  right  eye  sees  the  view  usually  obtained  by  the  left  ejm 
and  conversely  ; the  shadow  which  the  body  in  the  light  throws  upon  a light  ground  is  reversed. 
Hence  the  ball  appears  hollow. 

Struggle  of  the  Fields  of  Vision. — The  stereoscope  is  also  useful  for  the  following  purpose  : — 
In  vision  with  both  eyes,_  both  eyes  are  almost  never  active  simultaneously  and  to  the  same 
extent ; both  undergo  variations,  so  that  first  the  impression  on  the  one  retina  and  then  that  on 
the  other  is  stronger.  It  two  ditierent  surfaces  be  placed  in  a stereoscope,  then,  especially  when 
they  are  luminous,  these  two  alternate  in  the  general  field  of  vision,  according  as  one  or  other 
eye  is  active  {Panum).  Take  two  surfaces  with  lines  ruled  on  them,  so  that  when  the  surfaces 
are  superposed  the  lines  will  cross  each  other,  then  either  the  one  or  the  other  system  of  lines  is 
more  prominent  {Panum).  The  same  is  true  with  coloured  stereoscopic  figures,  so  that  there  is 
a contest  or  struggle  of  the  coloured  fields  of  vision. 


403.  ESTIMATION  OF  SIZE  ANT)  DISTANCE.— Size.— We  estimate  the 
size  of  an  object — ajDart  from  all  other  factors — from  the  size  of  the  retinal  image ; 
thus  the  moon  is  estimated  to  be  larger  than  the  stars.  If,  while  looking  at  a 
distant  landscape,  a fly  should  suddenly  pa.ss  across  our  field  of  vision,  near  to  our 
eye,  then  the  image  of  the  fly,  owing  to  the  relatively  great  size  of  the  retinal 
image,  may  give  one  the  impression  of  an  object  as  large  as  a bird.  If,  owing  to 
defective  accommodation,  the  image  gives  rise  to  diffusion  circles,  the  size  may 
appear  to  be  even  greater.  But  objects  of  very  unequal  size  give  equally  large 
retinal  images,  especially  if  they  are  placed  at  such  a distance  that  they  form  the 
same  visual  angle  (fig.  658)  ; so  that  in  estimating  the  actual  size  of  an  object, 
as  opposed  to  the  apparent  size  determined  by  the  visual  angle,  the  estimate  of 
distance  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

As  to  the  distance  of  an  object,  we  obtain  some  information  from  the  feeling  of 
accommodation,  as  a greater  effort  of  the  muscle  of  accommodation  is  required  for 
exact  vision  of  a near  object  than  for  seeing  a distant  one.  But,  as  Avith  Wo 
objects  at  unequal  distances  giving  retinal  images  of  the  same  size,  we  know  from 
experience  that  that  object  is  smaller  Avhich  is  near,  then  that  object  is  estimated 
to  be  the  smaller  for  Avhich,  during  vision,  Ave  must  accommodate  more  strongly. 

In  this  way  we  explain  the  following  : — A person  beginning  to  use  a microscope  abvays  ob- 
serves with  his  eyes  accommodated  for  a near  object,  while  one  used  to  the  microscope  looks 
through  it  without  accommodating.  Hence  beginners  always  estimate  microscopic  objects  as 
too  small,  and  on  making  a drawing  of  them  it  is  too  small.  If  Ave  produce  an  after-image  in 
one  eye,  it  at  once  appears  smaller  on  accommodating  for  a near  object,  and  again  becomes 
larger  during  negativ'c  accommodation.  If  we  look  with  one  eye  at  a small  body  placed  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  eye,  then  a body  lying  behind  it,  but  seen  only  indirectly,  appeals  smallei. 

Angls  of  Convergence  of  Visual  Axes. — In  estimating  the  size  of  an  object, 
and  taking  into  account  our  estimate  of  its  distance,  Ave  also  obtain  much  more 
important  information  from  the  degree  of  convergence  of  the  visual  axes.  We  refer 
the  position  of  an  object,  vieAved  Avithboth  eyes,  to  the  point  Avhere  both  visual  axes 
intersect.  The  angle  formed  by  the  tAVO  visual  axes  at  this  point  is  calleil  the 
“ aii"le  of  coiiA^ergence  of  the  Ausual  axes  ” (“  Gesiclitswinhel  ).  The  laigei.  Were 
fore,  the  A'isual  angle,  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  remaining  the  same  aa  e juc  ge 
the  object  to  be  nearer.  The  nearer  the  object  is,  it  may  be  the  smaller,  in  order 
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to  form  a “visual  angle”  of  the  same  size,  such  as  a distant  large  object  would 
rdve  Hence,  we  conclude,  that  with  the  same  apparent  size  (equally  large  visual 
amd'e  or  retinal  images  of  the  same  size)  we  judge  that  object  to  be  smallest 
Avlucli  "ives  the  greatest  convergence  of  the  visual  axes  during  binocular  vision. 
As  to  the  muscular  exertion  necessary  for  this  purpose,  Ave  obtain  information  from 
the  muscular  sense  of  the  ocular  muscles. 


Experiments  and  Proofs.— The  chess-board  phenomenon  of  II.  Meyer— 1.  If  ive  look  at  a 
unifonn  chess-board-like  pattern  (tapestry  or  carpet),  then,  when  the  visual  axes  are  directed 
<lirectly  forwards,  the  spaces  on  the  pattern  aiipear 
of  a certain  size.  If,  now,  we  look  at  a nearer 
object,  we  may  cause  the  visual  axes  to  cross,  when 
the  pattern  apparently  moves  towards  the  plane  of 
the  lixed  point,  so  that  the  crossed  double  images 
are  superposed,  and  the  pattern  at  once  appears 
smaller. 

2.  Rollett  looks  at  an  object  through  two  thick 
prisms  of  glass  placed  at  an  angle.  The  plates  are  at 
one  time  so  placed  that  the  apex  of  the  angle  is 
directed  towards  the  observer  (fig.  706,  II),  at 
another  in  the  reverse  position  (I).  If  both  eyes, 
f and  i,  are  to  see  the  object  a,  in  I,  then  as  the 
glass  plates  so  displace  the  rays,  a,  c,  and  a,  g,  as 
to  make  them  parallel  Avith  the  direction  of  these 
rays,  viz. , c,  f,  and  li,  i,  then  the  eyes  must  con- 
verge more  than  when  they  are  turned  directly 
towards  a.  Hence  the  object  appears  nearer  and 
smaller,  as  at  a.  In  II,  the  rays,  k,  and  o, 
from  the  nearer  object  fall  upon  the  glass  plates. 

In  order  to  see  b-^,  the  eyes  {n  and  q)  must  diverge 
more,  so  that  b appeal's  more  distant  and  larger. 

3.  In  looking  through  Wheatstone's  reflecting 
stereoscope  (fig.  702),  it  is  obvious  that  the  more 
the  two  images  approach  the  observer,  the  more 
must  the  observer  converge  his  visual  axes,  be- 
cause the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are  greater.  Hence  the  compound  picture  noAV 
appears  to  him  to  be  smaller.  If  the  centre  of  the  image,  R,  recedes  to  R^,  then  of  course  the 
angle,  S^,  rp,  is  equal  to  Sj,  v-R^,  and  the  same  on  the  left  side. 

4.  In  using  the  telestereoseope,  the  two  eyes  are,  as  it  Avere,  separated  from  each  other,  then 
of  course  in  looking  at  objects  at  a certain  distance  the  convergence  of  the  visual  axes  must  lie 
greater  than  in  normal  vision.  Hence,  objects  in  a landscape  appear  as  in  a small  model.  But 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  infer  that  such  small  objects  are  at  a great  distance,  hence  the  objects 
themselves  appear  to  recede  in  the  distance. 

Estimation  of  Distance. — "When  tlie  retinal  images  are  of  the  same  size,  Ave 
estimate  the  distance  to  be  greater  the  less  the  effort  of  accommodation,  and  con- 
A'ersely.  In  binocular  vision,  Avhen  the  retinal  images  are  of  the  same  size,  Ave 
infer  that  that  object  is  most  distant  for  Avhich  the  optic  axes  are  least  coiiA'^erged, 
and  conversely.  Thus,  the  estimation  of  size  and  distance  go  hand  in  hand,  in 
great  part  at  least,  and  the  correct  estimation  of  the  distance  also  gives  us  a correct 
estimate  of  the  size  of  objects  {Descartes).  A further  aid  to  the  estimation  of 
distance  is  the  observation  of  the  apparent  disptacement  of  objects,  on  movino'  our 
head_  or  body.  In  the  latter,  especially,  lateral  objects  appear  to  change  their 
])Osition  toward  the  background,  the  nearer  they  are  to  us.  Hence,  AA^hen  traA’'el- 
ling  in  a train,  in  AA'hich  case  the  change  of  position  of  the  objects  occurs  Amry 
rapidly,  the  objects  themselves  are  regarded  as  nearer,  and  also  smaller  (Dove). 
Lastly,  those  objects  appear  to  us  to  be  nearest  Avhich  arc  most  distinct  in  the  field 
of  Adsion. 


a b 


Rollett’s  glass  plate  apparatus. 


Example.  A hfedit  in  a daik  landscape,  and  a dazzling  crown  of  snoiv  on  a hill,  aiipear  to  be 
neai  to  us  ; looked  at  from  the  top  of  a high  mountain,  the  silver  glancing  curved  course  of  a 
river  not  uutrequently  appears  as  if  it  were  raised  from  the  plane. 

False  Estimates  of  Size  and  Direction.-l.  A line  divided  by  intermediate  points  appears 
longei  tlian  one  not  so  divided.  Hence  the  heavens  do  not  appear  to  us  as  a holloAv  sphere. 
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but  as  curved  like  au  ellipse  ; iiikI  for  the  last  reason  the  disc  of  the  setting  sun  is  estimated  to 
be  larger  than  the  sun  when  it  is  in  the  zenith.  2.  If  we  move  a circle  .slowly  to  and  fro 

pll/.’.sp  ellipse;  if  we  move  it  rapidly,  it  appears  as  a vertical 

ellipse.  3 11  a very  line  line  be  drawn  oblupiely  across  a vertical  thick  black  line,  then  the 
din'ction  ol  the  line  line  beyond  the  tliiek  one  appears  to  be  dilferent  from  its  original  direction. 

‘i.  Zollner  s Lines.— Draw  three  parallel  horizontal  lines  1 centimetre  apart,  and  throindi  the 
upper  ami  lower  ones  draw  short  oblupie  parallel  lines  in  the  direction  from  above  and  the  left 

to  below  and  the  right ; through 
the  middle  line  draw  similar 
oblique  line.s,  but  in  the  oiqio- 
site  direction,  then  the  three 
horizontal  lines  no  longer  ap- 
pear to  be  parallel.  [Fig.  707 
shows  a modification  of  this. 
The  lines  are  actually  parallel, 
although  some  of  them  appear 
to  converge  and  others  to 
diverge.]  If  we  look  in  a dark 
room  at  a bright  vertical  line, 
and  then  bend  the  head  towards 
the  shoulder,  the  line  appears  to 
be  bent  in  the  opposite  direction 
{Auhcrt). 

[5.  The  length  of  a line  ap- 
pears to  vary  according  to  the 
angle  and  direction  of  certain 
other  lines  in  relation  to  it  (fig. 
708).  The  length  of  the  vertical  lines  on  the  left  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  right,  yet  the 
latter  is  judged  to  be  the  longer.] 


B 


Fig.  707. 
Zdllner’s  lines. 


Fig.  708. 

To  show  a false  estimate  of  size. 


404.  PBOTECTIVE  ORGANS  OF  THE  EYE. — I.  Tlic  eyelids  are  rspresented 
in  section  in  fig.  709.  The  tarsus  is  in  reality  not  a cartilage,  but  merely  a rigid 
plate  of  connective-tissue,  in  which  the  Meibomian  glands  are  imbedded ; acinous 
sebaceous  glands  moisten  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  Avith  fatty  matter.  At  the  basal 
margin  of  the  tarsus,  especially  of  the  upper  one,  close  to  the  reflection  of  the 
conjunctiva,  open  the  acino-tubular  glands  of  Krause.  The  conjunctiva  covers 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  over  Avhich  the 
epithelium  alone  is  continued.  On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  eyelid,  the  con- 
junctiva is  partly  provided  Avith  papillce.  It  is  covered  by  stratified  squamous 
epithelium.  Coiled  glands  occur  in  ruminants  just  outside  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  Avhile  outside  this,  toAvards  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye  in  the  pig,  there  are 
simple  glandular  sacs.  AValdeyer  describes  modified  sweat-glands  in  the  tarsal 
margins  in  man.  Small  lymphatic  sacs  in  the  conjunctiva  are  called  trachoma 
glands.  Krause  found  end-bulbs  in  the  conjunctiva  bulbi  (§  424).  The  blood- 
A^essels  in  the  conjunctiva  communicate  Avith  the  juice-canals  in  the  cornea  and 
sclerotic  (p.  907).  The  secretion  moistening  the  conjunctKa,  besides  some  mucus, 
consists  of  tears,  Avhich  may  be  as  abundant  as  that  formed  in  the  lachrymal 
glands. 

Closure  of  the  eyelids  is  effected  by  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  {facial  nerve, 
§ 349),  Avhereby  the  upper  lid  falls  in  virtue  of  its  oavii  Aveight.  This  muscle  con- 
tracts— (1)  voluntarily]  (2)  involuntarily  (single  contractions);  (3)  reflexly  by 
stimulation  of  all  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  trigeminus  distributed  to  the  eyeball  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  (§  347),  also  by  intense  stimulation  of  the  retina  by 
lio-ht ; (4)  continued  involuntary  closure  occurs  during  sleep. 

^Opening  of  the  eyelids  is  brought  about  by  the  passive  descent  of  the  loAver  one, 
and  the  active  elevation  of  the  upper  eyelid  by  the  levator  palpebrte  superioris 
(§  345).  The  smooth  muscular  fibres  of  the  eyelids  also  aid  (p.  975).  In  looking 
doAvnAvards,  the  loAver  eyelid  is  pulled  doAViiAvards  by  bands  of  connective-tissue 
Avhich  run  from  the  inferior  rectus  to  the  inferior  tarsal  cartilage  (Schwalbe). 

II.  The  lachrymal  apparatus  consists  of  the  lachrymal  glands,  Avhich  in  struc- 
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turo  closely  resemble  tlic 


ei)illielium.  Four  to  live  largci, 
the  tears  above  the  outer  aiigle  ot 
the  u])i)er  lid  into  the  fornix  cou- 
iiuietiva.  The  tear  ducts,  begm- 
iiiug  at  the  puucta  lachrymali.s, 
are"ooiu])osed  of  connective-  and 
elastic  - tissue,  and  are  lined  by 
stratified  squamous  epithelium. 
Stri[)ed  muscle  accompanies  the 
duct,  and  by  its  contraction  keeps 
the  duct  open.  Toldt  found  no 
sphincter  surrounding  the  puncta 
lachrymalia,  while  Gciiach  found 
an  incomplete  circular  musculature.^ 
The  connective-tissue  covering  of 
the  tear  sac  and  canal  is  united 
with  the  adjoining  periosteum. 
The  thin  mucous  membrane, 
which  contains  much  adenoid  tis- 
sue and  lymph-cells,  is  lined  by 
a single  layer  of  ciliated  cylindrical 
epithelium,  Avhich  below  passes 
into  the  stratified  form.  The 
opening  of  the  duct  is  often  pro- 
vided  with  a valve-like  fold  (Has- 
ner’s  valve). 

The  conduction  of  the  tears 
occurs  between  the  lids  and  the 
bulb  by  means  of  capillarity,  the 
closure  of  the  eyelids  aiding  the 
process.  The  jMeibomian  secre- 
tion prevents  the  overflow  of  the 
tears  [just  as  greasing  the  edge  of 
a glass  vessel  prevents  the  water 
in  it  from  overflowing].  The 
tears  are  conducted  from  the 
puncta  through  the  duct,  chiefly 
by  a siphon  action.  Horner’s 
muscle  (also  known  to  Duv^ernoy, 
1678]  likewise  aids,  as  every  time 
the  eyelids  are  closed  it  pulls 
upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sac, 
and  thus  dilates  the  latter,  so  that 
it  aspirates  tears  into  it  (Henke). 

E.  H.  Weber  and  Hasner  ascribe  the 
aspiration  of  tlie  tears  to  the  diminution 
of  the  amount  of  air  in  the  nasal  cavities 
during  inspiration.  Arlt  asserts  that 
the  tear  sac  is  compressed  by  the 
contraction  of  the  orbicularis  muscle, 
so  that  the  tears  must  be  forced  towards 
the  nose.  Lastly,  Stellwag  supposes 


Fig. 


709. 


Vertical  section  through  the  upper  eyelid.  A,  cutis, 

I,  epidermis;  2,  chorium  ; B and  3,  sub-cutaneoirs 
connective-tissue  ; C and  7,  orbicularis  muscle  ; D, 
loose  sub-muscular  connective-tissue  ; E,  insertion 
of  H.  Muller’s  muscle  ; F,  tarsus  ; G,  conjunctiva  ; 

J,  inner,  K,  outer  edge  of  the  lid  ; 4,  pigment 
cells  ; 5,  sweat-glands  ; 6,  hair  follicles  ; 8 and  23, 
sections  of  nerves;  9,  arteries  ; 10,  veins;  11,  cilia  ; 
12,  modified  sweat-glands  ; 13,  circular  muscle  of 
Riolan  ; 14,  JMeiboniian  gland  ; 15,  section  of  an 
acinus  of  the  same  ; 16,  posterior  tarsal  glands  ; 
18  and  19,  tissue  of  the  tarsus  ; 20,  pretarsal  or 
sub-muscular  connective-tissue  ; 21  and  22,  con- 
jimctiva,  with  its  epithelium  ; 24,  fat ; 25,  loosely 
woven  posterior  end  of  the  tarsus  ; 26,  section  of  a 
palpebral  artery. 


that  when  the  eyelids  arc  closed  the  tears  are  simply  pressed  into  the  puncta,  while  Gad  denies 
that  there  is  any  kind  of  pumping  mechanism  in  the  nasal  canal.  Landois  points  out  that 
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the  tear  ducts  are  surrounded  by  a plexus  ot  veins,  which  according  to  their  state  of  distention 
may  influence  the  size  of  these  tubes. 

Tlio  secretion  of  tears  takes  place  only  ky  direct  stimulation  of  tlie  laelirynml 
nerve  (§  347,  1.,  2),  .siiljcutaneons  malar  (§  347,  II.,  2),  ami  cervical  .sympathetic 
(§  356,  A,  G),  -which  have  keen  called  secretory  nerves.  Secretion  may  also  ke 
excited  rejle.r/i/  (§  347,  I.,  2)  Ijy  stimulation  of  the  na.sal  mucous  memkrane  only  on 
the  same  side  {1  lerzenstein).  The  ordinary  secretion  in  the  waking  condition  is  really 
a rellex  secretion  produced  ky  the  stimulation  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  hulk 
Ipy  the  air,  or  ky  the  evaporation  of  tears.  A I'ery  bright  light  also  causes  a 
reflex  secretion  of  tears,  the  optic  keing  the  afi'erent  nerve.  The  centre  in  the 
rakkit  does  not  extend  forward  keyond  the  origin  of  the  fifth  nerve,  hut  it  extends 
downwards  to  the  fifth  vertekra  {Ecldiard).  During  sleep  all  these  factors  arc 
aksent,  and  there  is  no  secretion.  Histological  changes. — Reichel  found  that  in 
the  active  gland  (after  injection  of  pilocarpin),  the  secretory  cells  kecame  granular, 
turkid,  and  smaller,  while  the  outlines  of  the  cells  kecame  less  distinct,  and  the 
nuclei  spheroidal.  In  the  resting  gland,  the  cells  are  kright  and  slightly  granular 
Avitli  irregular  nuclei.  Intense  stimulation  ky  light  acting  on  the  optic  nerve  causes 
a reflex  secretion  of  tears.  The  flow  of  tears  accoiu2)anying  certain  violent  emotions, 
and  even  hearty  laughing,  is  still  unexplained.  During  coughing  and  vomiting 
the  secretion  of  tears  is  increased  partly  reflexly,  and  partly  ky  the  outflow  keing 
prevented  ky  the  expiratory  pressure. 

Function  of  tears. — The  tears  moisten  the  hulk,  protect  it  from  drying,  and 
float  away  small  particles,  keing  aided  in  this  ky  the  closure  of  the  eyelids.  Atropin 
diminishes  the  tears  {Mogaard). 

Composition  of  tears. — The  tears  are  alkaline,  saline  to  taste,  and  represent  a 
“ serous  ” secretion.  Water  98'1  to  99  ; D46  organic  substances  (0‘1  albumin  and 
mucin,  0‘1  epithelium);  0’4  to  0‘8  salts  (especially  HaCl). 

[Action  of  Drugs. — -Esseutial  volatile  oils  and  eserin  increase  the  secretion  of  tears,  atropin 
arrests  it,  while  eserin  antagonises  the  etiect  of  atropin  and  causes  an  increased  secretion.] 


are  111  COniieCLlOll  WllIl  uie  ueiimiiauun  ui  cUIUIUUL  utJLVUo.  J.iiu  ciuaKJiur>  i/iio  Xttjo  KJL 

lit'ht,  and  in  virtue  of  the  light-ether  discharges  kinetic  energy,  which  excites  the  terminations 
oF  the  nervous  apparatus.  Collections  of  pigment-cells,  with  nerve-fibres  attached,  and  pra- 
vicled  with  a clear  refractive  body,  occur  on  the  margin  of  the  bell  of  the  higher  medusre,  while 
the  lower  forms  have  only  aggregations  of  pigment  on  the  bases  of  their  tentacles.  Also  in 
many  lower  worms  there  are  pigment  spots  near  the  brain.  In  others,  the  pigment  lies  as  a 
covering  round  the  terminations  of  the  nerves,  which  occur  as  “crystalline  rods”  or  “crystal- 
line spheres.”  In  parasitic  worms  the  visual  apparatus  is  absent.  In  star-fishes,  the  eyes  are 
at  the  tips  of  the  arms,  and  consist  of  a spherical  crystal  organ  surrounded  with  pigment,  with 
a nerve  goin^  to  it.  In  all  other  echinodermata  there  are  only  accumulations  ot  pigment. 
Amoimst  the^annulosa  there  are  several  grades  of  visual  apparatus— (1)  Without  a cornea,  tliere 
may  be  only  one  crystal  sphere  (nervous  end-organ)  near  the  brain,  as  in  the  young  of  the  crab; 
or  there  may  be  several  crystal  spheres  forming  a compound  ejm,  as  in  the  lower  crabs.  ^2) 
With  a cornea,  consisting  of  a lenticular  body  formed  from  the  chitin  of  the  outer  integument, 
the  eye  itself  may  be  simple,  merely  consisting  of  one  crystal  rod,  or  it  may  be  compound.  The 
comuound  eye  consists  of  only  one  large  lenticular  cornea,  common  to  all  the  crystal  rods,  as  m 
the  spiders  ; or  each  crystal  rod  has  a special  lenticular  cornea  for  itself.  - The  numerous  rods 
surrounded  by  pigment  are  closely  packed  together,  and  are  arranged  upon  a curved  surface,  so 
that  their  free  ends  also  form  a part  of  a sphere.  The  chitinous  investment  of  the  head  is 
facetted  and  forms  a small  corneal  lens  on  the  free  end  of  each  rod.  _ According  to  one  view, 
each  facette,  with  the  lens  and  the  crystal  sphere,  is  a special  eye,  and  .lust  as  man  has  two  ^^-es 
so  insects  have  several  hundred.  Each  eye  sees  the  picture  ot  the  outer  world  m tola,  this 
view  is  supported  by  the  following  experiment  of  van  Leeuwenhoek  It  the  coinea  be  Miced 
off  each  facette  thereof  gives  a special  image  of  an  object.  It  a cross  be  made  on  the  miiioi  o 
a microscope  while  a piece  of  the  facetted  cornea  is  placed  as  an  object  upon  the  stage,  then  ve 
L^rSe’of  the  cross  in  each  facette  of  the  cornea.  Thus  for  each  rod  (crystal  sphere)  lic  e 
would  be  a°special  imaf^e.  Each  corneal  facette,  however,  torms  only  a part  ot  the  image  of  the 
outer  world, ^so  that  we  must  regard  the  image  as  composed  like  a mosaic-.-  Amongst  mollusc  , 
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the  fixed  brachioiioda  have  two  pigment  spots  near  tl.e  brain,  but  only  in  their  larval  condition  ; 
while  tlie  mussel  has,  under  similar  conditions,  pigment  spots  with  a lefiactive  J^odj.  The 
adult  mussel,  liowever,  has  jiigment  spots  (ocelli)  only  in  the  margin  of  the  mantel,  but  some 
molluscs  have  stalked  and  highly  developed  eyes.  Some  of  the  lower  snails  have  no  eyes,  some 
have  nimnent  siiots  on  the  head,  while  the  garden  snail  has  stalked  eyes  provided  with  a cornea, 
an  oiitie  nerve  with  retina  and  pigment,  and  even  a lens  and  vitreous  body.  Amongst  cepha- 
lopoda the  nautilus  has  no  cornea  or  lens,  so  that  the  sea-water  flows  freely  into  the  orbits. 
Others’have  a lens  and  no  cornea,  while  some  have  an  opening  in  the  cornea  (Loligo,  Sepia, 
Octopus).  All  the  other  parts  of  the  eye  are  ivell  developed.  Amongst  vertebrata,  Amphioxus 
has  no  eyes.  They  exist  in  a degenerated  condition  in  Proteus  and  the  mammal  Spalax.  In 
inany  tisdie.s,  amidiibians,  and  reptiles,  the  eye  is  covered  by  a piece  of  transiiareiit  skin. 
[Pineal  or  Epiphysial  Eye.— Some  lizards,  c.cj.,  Hatteria,  have  a rudimentary  median  eye  in  the 
median  line  of  the  head,  and  lodged  in  the  parietal  foramen.  It  is  developed  from  the  pineal 
body,  and  its  lens  is  formed  from  the  optic  cup,  so  that  light  falls  upon  the  retina  without 
jienetratiiig  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  Thus,  it  is  an  invertebrate 
type  of  eye,  where  the  retina  and  lens  are  developed  from  epidermal 
stnictures,  while  in  the  vertebrate  eye,  the  retina  is  developed  from 
the  cerebrum  (fig.  710).]  Some  hag-fishes,  the  crocodile,  and  birds 
have  eyelids,  and  a nictitating  membrane  at  the  inner  angle  of  the 
e)'e.  Connected  with  it  is  the  Harderian  gland.  In  mammals  the 
nictitating  membrane  is  represented  only  by  the  jilica  semilunaris. 

There  is  no  lachrymal  ajiparatus  in  fishes.  The  tears  of  snakes 
remain  under  the  watch-glass-like  cutis  with  which  the  eyes  are 
covered.  The  sclerotic  often  contains  cartilage  which  may  ossify. 

A vascular  organ,  the  processus  falciformis,  passes  from  the  middle 
of  the  choroid  into  the  interior  of  the  vitreous  body  in  osseous 
fishes,  its  anterior  extremity  being  termed  the  campanula  Halleri. 

Similarly,  there  is  the  pecten  in  birds,  but  it  is  provided  with 
muscular  fibres.  In  birds  the  cornea  is  surrounded  by  a bony  ring. 

The  whale  has  an  enormously  thick  sclerotic.  In  aquatic  animals,  the  lens  is  nearly  spherical. 
The  muscles  of  the  iris  and  choroid  are  transversely  striped  in  birds  and  reptiles.  The  retinal 
rods  in  all  vertebrates  are  directed  from  before  backwards,  while  the  analogous  elements  (crystal 
rods  and  sidieres)  in  invertebrata  are  directed  from  behind  forward. 

Historical. — The  Hippocratic  School  were  acquainted  with  the  optic  nerve  and  lens.  Aidstotle 
(384  B.c.)  mentions  that  section  of  the  optic  nerve  causes  blindne.ss — he  was  acquainted  with 
after-images,  short  and  long  sight.  Herophilus  (307  b.c.)  discovered  the  I'etina,  and  the  ciliary 
processes  received  their  name  in  his  school.  Galen  (131-203  a.d.  ) described  the  six  muscles  of 
the  eyeball,  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  and  tear  duct.  Aerengar  (1521)  was  aware  of  the  fatty 
matter  at  the  edge  of  the  eyelids.  Stephanus  (1545)  and  Casseri  (1609)  described  the  Meibomian 
glands,  which  were  afterwards  redescribed  by  Meibom  (1666).  Fallopius  described  the  vitreous 
membrane  and  the  ciliary  ligament.  Plater  (1583)  mentions  that  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
lens  is  more  curved.  Aldrovandi  observed  the  remainder  of  the  pupillary  membrane  (1599). 
Observations  were  made  at  the  time  of  Vesalius  (1540)  on  the  refractive  action  of  the  lens. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  compared  the  eye  to  a camera  obscura.  Maurolykos  compai-ed  the  action  of 
the  lens  to  that  of  a lens  of  glass,  but  it  was  Kepler  (1611)  who  first  showed  the  true  refractive 
index  of  the  lens  and  the  formation  of  the  retinal  image,  but  he  thought  that  during  accommo- 
dation the  retina  moved  forward  and  backward.  The  Jesuit,  Scheiner  (+  1650),  mentions,  how- 
ever, that  the  lens  becomes  more  convex  by  the  ciliary  processes,  and  he  assumed  the  existence 
of  muscular  fibres  in  the  uvea.  He  referred  long  and  short  sight  to  the  curvature  of  the  lens, 
and  he  first  showed  the  retinal  image  in  an  excised  eye.  AVith  regard  to  the  use  of  spectacles 
there  is  a reference  in  Pliny.  It  is  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  the  Floren- 
tine, Salvino  d’Armato  degli  Armati  di  Fir  (tl317),  and  the  monk,  Alessandro  de  Spina  (tl3l3), 
invented  spectacles.  Kepler  (1611)  and  Descartes  (1637)  described  their  action.  Mayo  (+1852) 
described  the  3rd  nerve  as  the  constrictor  nerve  of  the  pupil.  Zinn  contributed  considerably 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  eye.  Ruysch  described  muscular  fibres  in  the  iris,  and 
Monio  desciibed  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil  (1794).  Jacob  described  the  bacillary  laj’er  of  the 
retina— Scemmering  (1791)  the  yellow  spot.  Brewster  and  Chossat  (1819)  tested  the  refractive 
indices  of  the  optical  media.  Purkinje  (1819)  studied  subjective  vision. 
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Fig.  710. 

Section  of  the  pineal  eye 
of  a lizard. 
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406.  THE  ORGAN  OF  HEARING. — Stimulation  of  the  Auditory  Nerve. 

The  normal  manner  in  which  the  auditory  nerve  is  excited  is  by  means  of 
sonorous  vibiatioirs,  which  set  in  motion  the  end-organs  of  the  acoustic  nerve, 
endolymph  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  inner  oar,  on  the  membranous 


Scheme  of  the  organ 


Fig.  711. 

of  hearing.  AG,  external  auditory  meatus  ; 
T,  tympanic  membrane  ; K,  malleus  with  its  head  (h),  short 
process  (kf),  and  handle  (m) ; a,  incus,  its  short  process  (x),  and 
its  long  process  united  to  the  stapes  (s)  by  means  of  the  Sylvian 
ossicle  {z) ; P,  middle  ear;  o,  fenestra  ovalis;  r,  fenestra  rotunda; 
X,  beginning  of  the  lamina  spiralis  of  the  cochlea  ; scala 
tympaui,  and  vt,  scala  vestibuli ; V,  vestibule  ; S,  succule  ; U, 
utricle  ; H,  semicircular  canals  ; TE,  Eustachian  tube.  The 
long  arrow  indicates  the  line  of  traction  of  the  tensor  tympaui  ; 
the  short  curved  one,  that  of  the  stapedius. 


expansions  of  the  coch- 
lea and  in  the  semi- 
circular canals.  Hence, 
the  sonorous  vibrations 
are  first  transmitted  to 
the  fluid  in  the  laby- 
rinth, and  this,  in  turn, 
is  thrown  into  waves, 
Avhich  set  the  end 
organs  into  vibration. 
Thus,  the  excitement  of 
the  auditory  nerves  is" 
brought  about  by  the 
mechanical  stimulcdion 
<>f  the  end-organs  of  the 
auditory  nerve  due  to 
the  ^cave-motion  of  the 
lymph  of  the  labyrinth. 

The  fluid  or  lymph 
of  the  labyrinth  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  exceed- 
ingly hard  osseous  mass 
of  the  temporal  bone 
(fig.  711).  Only  at  one 
small  roundish  and 
slightly  triangular  area, 
the  fenestra  rotiuida 
(r),  the  fluid  is  bounded 
by  a delicate  yielding 


membrane,  Avhich  is  in 
contact  Avith  the  air  in  the  middle  ear  or  tympanum  (P).  Not  far  from  the  fenestra 
rotunda  is  the  fenestra  ovalis  (o),  in  Avhich  the  base  of  the  stapes  (s)  is  fixed  by 
means  of  a yielding  membranous  ring.  The  outer  surface  of  this  also  is  in  contact 
Avith  the  air  in  the  middle  ear.  As  the  2Aerilym])h  of  the  inner  ear  is  in  contact 
at  these  tAvo  jflaces  Avith  a yielding  boundary,  it  is  clear  that  the  lymifli  itself 
may  exhibit  oscillatory  niOA'^emcnts,  as  it  must  folloAv  the  movements  of  the  yielding 


boundaries. 
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The  sonoiviis  vibrations  may  set  the  porilyrapli  in  vibration  in  three  different 

"'l^  CoiHiuction  tluough  the  Bones  of  the  Head.— This  occurs  cspecnilly  rvhen 

flip  viliriHiif  solid  T)0dy  i.s  ai)])lied  directly  to  some  part  of  the  head,  e.g.,  a tuning- 
fork  placed  on  the  head,  the  .sound  heiiig  propagated  most  intensely  in  thedirectimi 
of  the  prolongation  of  the  handle  of  the  instrinnent--also  lyheii  the 
conducted  to  the  head  by  means  of  fluid,  as  ivheii  the  head 
water  Vibrations  of  the  air,  however,  are  practically  not  trmi.sfeiicd  directly 
the  bones  of  the  head,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  are  deaf  when  the  ears  are 

stopped. 

The  soft  parts  of  the  head,  which  lie  immediately  upon  hone,  conduct  sound  best,  of  the 
iiroiectiii"  part  the  best  conductor  is  the  cartilaginous  portion  oi  the  external  eai.  Luteitii 
iincL-  the  niost  favourable  circumstances,  conduction  through  the  bones  of  the  head  is  far  less 
effective  than  the  conduction  of  the  sound-waves  through  the  external  auditoiy  ineatus.  It  a 

tuning-fork  be  made  to  vibrate  between  the  teeth  until  we  no  longer  hear  it,  its  tone  may  still 
be  heard  on  bringing  it  near  the  ear  {Mnnc).  The  conduction  through  the  bones  is  favoured 
when  the  oscillations  are  not  transferred  from  the  bones  to  the  tympanic  membraiie  and  are 
thus  transferred  to  the  air,  in  the  outer  ear.  Hence,  we  hear  the  sound  of  a tuning-joik  applied 
to  the  head  better  when  the  ears  are  stopped,  as  this  prevents  the  propagation  of  the  sound- 
waves through  the  air  in  the  outer  ear.  If,  in  a deaf  person  the  conduction  is  still  normal 
through  the  cranial  bones,  then  the  cause  of  the  deatiie.ss  is  not  in  the  nervous  part  ot  the  eai, 
but  in  the  external  sound-conducting  part  of  the  apparatus. 

2.  Nonnal  hearing  takes  place  through  the  external  auditory  meatus.  The 
enormous  A'ibrations  of  the  air  first  set  the  tympanic  membrane  in  vibration  (fig. 
711,  T)j  this  moves  the  malleus  (/i),  Avhose  long  process  is  inserted  into  it;  the 
malleus  moves  the  incus  (a),  and  this  the  stapes  (s),  which  transfers  the  movements 
of  its  plate  to  the  perilymph  of  the  labyrinth. 

3.  Direct  Conduction  to  the  Fenestra. — In  man,  in  consequence  of  occasional  disease  of  the 
middle  ear,  whereby  the  tym]ianic  membrane  and  auditory  ossicles  may  be  destroyed,  the 
auditory  apparatus  may  be  excited,  although  only  in  a very  feeble  manner,  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  air  being  directlj'  transferred  to  the  inembrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda  (?■),  and  the  parts 
closing  the  fenestra  ovalis  (o).  The  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda  may  vibrate  alone,  even 
when  the  oval  window  is  closed  with  a rigid  body  ( JFcbcr-Licl). 


407.  PHYSICAL  INTEODUCTIOH.— Sound  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of 
elastic  bodies  capable  of  vibration.  Alternate  condensation  and  rarefaction  of 
the  surrounding  air  are  thus  produced  ; or,  in  other  words,  sound-waves  in  which 
the  particles  vibrate  longitudinally  or  in  the  direction  of  the  propagation  of  the 
sound  are  excited.  Around  the  point  of  origin  of  the  sound,  these  condensations 
and  rarefactions  occur  in  equal  concentric  circles,  which  conduct  the  sound  vibra- 
tions to  our  outer  ear.  The  vibrations  of  the  sounding  body  are  so  called 
“ stationary  vibrations,”  7. e.,  all  the  particles  of  the  vibrating  body  are  always  in 
the  same  phase  of  movement,  in  that  they  pass  into  movement  simultaneously,  they 
reach  the  maximiim  of  movement  simultaneously,  e.g.,  in  the  particles  of  a sound- 
ing vibrating  metal  rod.  Sound  is  produced  by  the  stationary  vibrations  of  elastic 
bodies  ; it  is  propagated  by  progressive  Avave-motion  of  elastic  media,  generally  the 
air.  The  Avave-length  of  a tone,  i.e.,  the  distance  of  one  maximum  of  condensation 
to  the  next  one  in  the  air,  is  proportional  to  the  duration  of  the  A’ibration  of  the 
bod}”-,  Avhose  vibrations  produce  the  sound-Avaves. 

If  7 i.s  tlm  wave-length  of  a tone,  t in  seconds  the  duration  of  a A’ibratiou  of  the  body 
producing  the  wave,  tlien  7 = 51.  t,  wliere  ii  = 340'88  metres,  Avhicli  is  the  rate  per  second  of 
propagation  ol  sound-Avaves  in  the  air.  The  rapidity  of  the  transmission  of  sonnd-Avaves  in 
Avater  = 1435  metiys  per  second,  i.e.,  nearly  four  times  as  rapid  as  in  air;  Avhile,  in  solids 
capable  of  vibration,  it  is  propagated  from  seven  to  eighteen  times  faster  than  in  the  air. 
8ound-waves  are  conducted  best  through  the  same  medium  ; Avhen  they  have  to  pass  throimh 
several  media  they  are  always  weakened.  ° 

Reflection  of  the  sound-Avaves  occurs  when  they  impinge  upon  a solid  obstacle,  in  which  case 
tlie  angle  ol  reflection  is  always  crpial  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 
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Wave  Movements. — We  distiii<'uish — I.  Progressive  wave  movements  which  occur  in  two 
forms — (1)  As  lonc/itudinal  waves,  in  which  the  individual  particles  of  tlie  vibrating  body 
vibrate  around  tlieir  centre  of  gravity  in  the  direction  of  the  propagation  of  the  wave  ; e.\ainples 
are  tlie  waves  in  water  and  air.  This  movement  causes  an  accumulation  of  the  jiarticles  at 
certain  places,  c.g.,  on  the  crests  of  the  waves  in  water-waves,  while  at  other  places  they  are 
diminished.  This  kind  of  wave  is  called  a wave  of  condensation  and  rarefaction.  (2)  If, 
however,  each  particle  in  the  progressive  wave  moves  verlically  u[i  and  down,  i.e.,  transversely 
to  the  direction  of  the  propagation  of  the  wave,  then  wo  have  the  simple  transverse  waves,  or 
ju'ogressive  waves,  in  which  there  is  no  condensation  or  rarefaction  in  the  direction  of  j>ropaga- 
tion,  as  each  particle  is  merely  displaced  laterally.  An  example  of  this  is  t\w  ]}ro(jressive  waves 
in  a rope. 

II.  Stationai'y  Flexion  Waves. — AVhen  all  the  particles  of  an  elastic  vibrating  body  so 
oscillate  that  all  of  them  are  always  in  the  same  phase  of  movement  as  the.  limbs  of  a vibrating 
tuning-fork  or  a plucked  string,  then  this  kind  of  movement  is  described  as  stationary  flexion 
waves.  As  bodies,  whose  expansion  in  the  direction  of  oscillation  is  verj'  slight,  vibrate  to 
and  fro  in  the  stationary  flexion  wave,  so  we  see  that  the  small  parts  of  the  auditory 
apparatus  (tympanic  membrane,  ossicles,  lymph  of  the  labyrinth)  oscillate  in  stationaiy 
flexion  waves. 


408.  EAK  MUSCLES— EXTEKNAL  AUDITOEY  MEATUS.— When  the 
external  ear  is  absent,  little  or  no  impairment  of  the  hearing  is  observed ; hence, 
the  physiological  functions  of  these  organs  are  but  slight.  Boerhaave  thought  that 

the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  outer  ear 
might  be  connected  with  the  reflection  of  the 
sound-waves.  ISTumerous  sound-waves,  how- 
ever, must  be  again  reflected  outwards ; and 
those  waves  Avhich  reach  the  deep  part  of  the 
concha  are  said  to  be  reflected  towards  the 
tragus,  to  be  reflected  by  it  into  the  external 
auditory  meatus.  According  to  Schneider, 
•when  the  depressions  in  the  ear  are  filled  up 
Avith  Avax,  hearing  is  impaired  ; other  obserA'- 
ers,  hoAvever,  have  found  the  hearing  to  be 
unaifected.  Mach  points  out  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  external  ear  are  proportionally 
too  small  to  act  as  reflecting  organs  for  the 
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The  auricle,  external  auditory  meatus, 
and  the  tympanic  cavity.  M,  osseous 
spaces  in  the  temporal  bone  ; Pc,  car- 
tilaginous part  of  the  meatus  ; Ij, 
membranous  union  between  both  ; F, 
auricular  surface  for  the  condyle  of  the 
lower  jaAV. 


AvaA^e-lengths  of  noises. 

Muscles  of  the  External  Ear.--(l)  The  whole  ear 
is  moved  by  the  retraheiites,  attraheus,  and  attolens. 
(2)  The/o?'?)i  of  the  ear  may  be  altered  by  the  tragicus, 
aiititragicus,  helicis  major  and  minor  internally ; and 
by  the  transversus  and  obliquus  anriculaj  externally. 
Persons  who  can  niOA’e  their  ears  do  not  find  that 
the  hearing  is  influenced  during  the  movement.  The 
Mm.  helicis  major  and  minor  are  regarded  as  eleva- 
tors of  the  helix,  the  transversus  and  obliquus  auri- 
culaj  as  dilators  of  the  concha  ; the  tragicus  and 
antitrac'icus  as  constrictors  of  the  meatus.  In  animals,  the  external  ear  and  the  action  of  its 
Ccle?  Sve  a effect  hearins.  Tl.e  muscles  ppiut  tl»  eat the  du'ect.o  ol  the 

snnnd  wliilc  other  muscles  couttact  or  dilate  the  space  within  the  e.\tei-iial  eni.  Ill  iniilij 
dirilig  miimairtte  Aatus  can  be  closed  by  a hi, id  or  val.e  The  e,tteru.l  aiinele  of  ui.i,  is  a 
typically  formed  organ,  but  its  function  has  been  largely  lost. 

The  external  meatus  is  3 to  3-25  cm.  long  [U  to  l-^  inch]  8 to  9 mm.  high 
and  6 to  8 mm.  broad  at  its  outer  opening  (fig.  712).  B is  the 
sound-Avaves  to  the  tympanic  membrane,  so  that  almost  all  the  sound  c 
Zflmm  upon°  ^ Jw,  and  are  tlien  reflected  towards  the  tympanic  nienibrane. 

To^ee^’we  ldoAvn  into  the  meatus,  we  must  pull  the 

Avurds  Occlusion  of  the  meatus,  especially  by  a plug  of  inspissated  Aiax  (§  .8  ) 
of  course  ^ )vith  the  hearing,  [and  AAdien  it  presses  on  the  mombrana 

tympani  may  give  rise  to  severe  A'^ertigo]. 
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409  TYMPANIC  MEMBRANE.—Thc  tympanic  membrane,  Avliicli  is  toler- 
•iblv  laxly  fixcl  in  a special  osseous  cleft,  Avitli  a thickened  margin,  is  an  elastic, 
alniosi  non-exteiisible  nienibrane  of  about  Od 
and  Avith  a superlicial  area  of  50  .square  niillinietres  (fig.  i lo).  It  is  elliptical 
form,  its  greater  diameter 
Iieing  9 '5  to  10  mm.  and  its 
lesser  8 mm.,  and  it  is  fixed 
in  the  floor  of  the  external 
meatus  obliquely,  at  an 
angle  of  40°,  being  directed 
from  aboA'e  and  outAA’ards, 
doAviiAvards  and  iiiAA-ards. 

Both  tynqianic  membranes 
coiiA'erge  anteriorly,  so  that 
if  both  Avere  prolonged  they 
Avoiild  meet  to  form  an 
angle  of  130°  to  135°.  The 
oblique  position  enables  a 
larger  surface  to  be  pre- 
sented than  AA’ould  be  ob- 
tained if  it  AA'ere  stretched 
A'ertically,  so  that  more 
sound-Avaves  can  fall  Amrti- 
cally  upon  it.  The  mem- 
brane is  not  stretched  flat, 
but  a little  under  its  centre 
(umbilicus)  it  is  draAA’ii 
slightly  iiiAvards  by  the 
handle  of  the  malleus, 

AA'hich  is  attached  to  it; 

Avhile  the  short  process  of 
the  malleus  slightly  bulges 
out  the  membrane  near  its 
upper  margin  (figs.  7 1 1 , 7 1 8). 


Fisi.  715. 


Fig. 
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Fig.  713. — Tympanic  raemhrane  Avith  the  auditory  ossicles 
(left)  seen  from  AA’itliiii.  Gi,  incus ; Cvi,  malleus  ; Ch, 
chorda  tympani  ; T\  pouch-like  depression.  Fig.  714.— 
Tympanic  membrane  and  the  auditory  ossicles  (left)  seen 
from  within,  -i.e.,  from  the  tympanic  cavity.  M,  manu- 
brium or  handle  of  the  malleus  ; T,  insertion  of  the  tensor 
tympani ; A,  head ; IF,  long  process  of  the  malleus;  ci,  incus, 
with  the  short  (K)  and  the  long  {1)  process  ; S,  plate  ot  the 
stapes  ; Ax,  Ax,  is  the  common  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
auditory  ossicles  ; S,  the  pinion-wheel  arrangement  between 
the  malleus  and  incus.  Fig.  715.— Tympanic  membrane  of 
a new-born  child  seen  from  without,  with  the  handle  of  the 
malleus  visible  on  it.  At,  tympanic  ring  with  its  anterior 
(v)  and  posterior  (A)  ends. 


Stimcture. — Tlie  tympanic  membrane  consists  of  three  layers  : — ■(!)  The  meinbrani  propria 
is  a fibrous  membrane  Avith  radial  fibres  on  its  outer  surface,  and  circularly  arranged  fibres  on 
its  inner  aspect.  (2)  The  surface  directed  toAvards  the  meatus  is  covered  Avith  a thin  and  semi- 
transparent part  of  the  cutis.  (3)  The  side  toAvards  the  tympanum  is  covered  Avith  a delicate 
mucous  membrane,  Avith  simple  squamous  epithelium.  Numerous  nerves  and  lymph-vessels, 
as  AA'ell  as  inner  and  outer  blood-vessels,  occur  in  the  membrane. 


[Tlie  middle  layer,  or  substantia  propria,  is  fixed  to  a ring  of  bone,  Avhich  is 
deficient  above.  This  deficiency,  hoAvcA'’er,  is  filled  up  by  a layer  composed  of  the 
mucous  and  cutaneous  layers  called  the  membmnaflaccida,  or  ShrapneH’s  membrane.] 


[Examination  of  the  tympanic  membrane. — When  examining  tlie  outer  ear  and  membrana 
tympani,  pull  the  auricle  upAvards  and  backAvards.  The  membrana  tympani  is  examined  b3>^ 
means  of  an  ear  speculum  (fig.  716).  The  s)ieculnm  is  placed  in  the  ear,  and  light  is  re- 
flected into  it  by  means  of  a concave  mirror,  perforated  in  the  centre,  and  having  a focal  distance 
of  four  or  five  inches.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the  mirror  fixed  to  a band  placed  round  the  head 
as  in  the  case  of  the  laryngoscopic  reflector  (lig.  437).  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
membrane  is  placed  obliquely,  so  that  the  posterior  and  upper  jiarts  are  nearer  the  surface. 
The  membrane  in  health  is  greyish  in  colour  and  transparent,  so  that  the  handle  of  the  malleus 
is  seen  running  from  above  doAvinvards  and  baclcAvards,  Avhile  at  the  anterior  and  inferior  part 
there  is  a cone  of  light  Avith  its  apex  directed  iinvards.] 

[Siegle’s  Ear  Speculum. — “ For  further  determining  the  ;n'esence  of  adhesions  of  the  mem- 
brane and  the  mobility  of  the  malleus,  the  pneumatic  speculum  first  introduced  by  Siegle  is 
very  valuable.  It  consists  {vide  fig.  716)  of  an  ordinary  vulcanite  speculum  (a),  AA'hich  screAvs 
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into  a vulcaiute  bo.x  (c)  covered  witli  a glass  lens  (i),  wliicli  is  also  screwed  on.  By  placing 
a httlo  lueco  ot  mdia-rubber  tubing  on  the  tubular  part,  it  fits  air-tight  into  the  meatus'’ 
the  box  has  au  nuha-rubber  tube  and  a mouth-piece  (d)  connected  with  it,  which  is  idaced  in 
the  mouth  of  tho  surgeon  ; suction  is  applied  to  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  air  drawn  from 
the  meatus,  thus  acting  on  the  membrane,  with  a good  light  thrown  on  it  through  the  speculum  ■ 
the  lormer  is  seen  magnified,  and  any  adliesions  and  iuecpuilities  which  may  exist  are  disclosed  ’’ 
— Macnmighton  Jones.  ] 

Function  of  the  tympanic  membrane. — Tlic  tympanic  membrane  catclio-s  up 
the  sound-ivaves  ■which  penetrate  into  the  external  meatus,  and  is  set  into  vibra- 


tion by  them,  the  vi- 
brations corresponding 
in  number  and  amjili- 
tude  to  the  vilirating 
movements  of  tlie  air. 
Politzer  connected  tlie 
auditory  ossicles  fixed 
to  the  tjnnpanic  mem- 
brane of  a duck  with 
a recording  apparatus, 
and  could  thus  register 
the  vibrations 
duced  by  sounding  any 
particular  tone.  Owing 
to  its  small  dimensions, 
the  tympanic  mem- 
brane can  vibrate  in 
toto,  to  and  fro  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound- 
waves corresponding  to  the  condensations  and  rarefactions  of  the  vibrating  air, 
and  therefore  executes  transverse  vibrations,  for  which  it  is  specially  adapted, 
OAving  to  the  relatively  slight  resistance. 

Fundamental  Note. — Stretched  strings  and  membranes  are  generally  only 
throAvn  into  actual  and  considerable  sympathetic  Aubration  Avhen  tliey  are  affected 
by  tones  AA'liich  correspond  Avith  their  OAvn  fundamental  tone,  or  Avhose  numljer  of 
A'ibrations  is  some  multiple  of  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  same,  as  the  octave. 
'When  other  tones  act  on  them,  they  exhibit  only  inconsiderable  sympathetic 
vibration.  If  a membrane  be  stretched  over  a funnel  or  cylinder,  and  if  a nodule 
of  sealing  Avax  attached  to  a silk  thread  be  made  just  to  touch  the  centre  of  the 
meml.)rane,  then  the  sealing  Avax  remains  nearly  at  rest  Avhen  tones  or  sounds  are 
made  in  the  neighbourhood ; as  soon,  hoAvever,  as  the  fundamental  or  proper  tone 
of  this  arrangement  is  sounded,  the  nodule  is  propelled  by  the  strong  Aubrations  of 
the  membrane. 

If  Ave  apply  this  to  the  tymjAanic  membrane,  then  it  also  should  exhibit  very 
great  vibrations  Avhen  its  oavii  fundamental  note  is  sounded,  but  only  slight 
A’ibrations  Avhen  other  tones  are  produced.  This,  hoAvever,  Avould  produce  great 
inequality  in  the  audible  sounds.  There  is  au  arrangement  of  the  membrane 
Avhereby  this  is  prevented.  (1)  Great  resistance  is  offered  to  tlie  vibrations  of 
tlie  tympanic  membrane,  OAving  to  its  union  Avith  the  auditory  ossicles:  Those  act  as 
a damping  apparatus,  Avhich  provides,  as  in  damped  membranes  generally,  that  the 
tympanic  membrane  shall  not  exhibit  excessive  sympathetic  vibrations  for  its  oavii 
fundamental  note.  But  the  damping  also  makes  the  sympathetic  Aubrations  less 
for  all  the  other  tones.  In  this  Avay,  alt  vibrations  of  the  tympanic  membrane  are 
modified ; especially,  hoAvever,  is  the  excessive  vibration  diminished  during  the 
sounding  of  its  fundamental  tone.  The  membrane  is  at  the  same  time  rendered 
more  capable  of  responding  to  the  vibrations  of  different  AvaA'e-lengths.  The  damp- 
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Fig.  716. 

Yai  ious  forms  of  ear  specula.  A,  ordinary  form  ; B,  Siegle’s 
ear  pneumatic  speculum. 
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iiifalso  prevents  after-vibrations.  (2)  Corrospoiuling  to  tlie  small  wass  of  t 
tympaiiic  meniljraue,  its  sympathetic;  vibrations  must  also  he  small.  evertheles^s, 
these  slichit  elongations  are  rpiite  sufficient  to  convey  the  sonorous  movements  to 
the  most°clelicate  end-organs  of  the  auditcn-y  nerve  ; in  fact,  there  are  arrangements 
in  the  tympanum  which  still  further  diminish  the  vibrations  of 
the  tympanic  membrane. 

As  V.  Helmholtz  has  shown,  the  strong  sympathetic  vibrations  of  the 
tympanic  membrane  are  not  completely  set  aside  by  this  clamping  arrange- 
ment. The  painful  sensations  produced  by  some  tones  are,  jierhaps,  due  to 
the  sympathetic  vibration  of  the  membrana  tyinpani.  According  to  ke.ssel, 
certain  parts  of  the  membrane  vibrate  to  certain  tones  j the  ^shoite.st  laclial 
hbres  at  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  and  upper  segment  vibrate  with  the 
highest  tones,  the  longest  libres  at  the  posterior  segment  with  the  deepest 
tones.  At  the  upper  jiart  of  the  posterior  segment  noises  are  transmitted. 

According  to  Kick,  the  tympanic  membrane,  besides  possessing  the  property 
of  taking  up  all  vibrations  with  nearly  equal  intensity,  has  also  the  properties 
of  a resonance  apparatus  ; i.c.,  it  causes  a summation  of  the  energy  of  suc- 
ce.ssive  vibrations.  This  is  due  to  the  funnel  shape  of  the  membrane,  and  to 
the  radial,  rigid  insertion  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus. 

Pathological.— Thickenings  or  inequalities  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
interfere  with  the  acuteness  of  hearing,  owing  to  the  diminished  capacity  for 
vibration  thereby  produced.  Holes  in  and  loss  of  its  substance  act  similarly. 

Ill  extensive  destruction,  an  artificial  tympanum  is  placed  in  the  external 
meatus,  and  its  vibrations,  to  a certain  extent,  replace  those  of  the  lost  membrane  {Toynbee). 
[Fig.  717  shows  an  artificial  tympanic  membrane.] 


Fig.  717. 

Toynbee’s  arti’ 
ficial  membrana 
tympani. 


410.  AUDITORY  OSSICLES  AND  THEIR  MUSCLES. — The  auditory  ossicles 
have  a double  function. — (1)  By  means  of  the  “chain”  which  they  form,  they 
transfer  the  vibrations  of  the  tympanic  membrane  to  the  perilymph  of  tlie  laby- 
rinth. (2)  They  also  afford  points  of  attachment  for  the  muscles  of  the  middle 
ear,  which  can  alter  the  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  the  pressure  on  the 
lymph  of  the  labyrinth. 

Mechanism. — The  form  and  j)osition  of  the  ossicles  are  given  in  figures  718  and 
719.  1'hey  form  a jointed  chain  which  connects  the  tympanic  membrane,  IM,  by 
means  of  the  malleus,  h,  incus,  a,  and  stapes,  S,  Avith  the  perilymph  of  the 
labyrinth.  The  mode  of  movement  of  the  ossicles  is  of  special  importance.  The 
handle  of  the  malleus  is  firmly  united  to  the  fibres  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
(fig.  719,  n).  Besides  this,  the  malleus  is  fixed  by  ligaments  Avhich  prescribe  the 
direction  of  its  movements.  Two  ligaments — the  lig.  mallei  anticum  (passing  from 
the  processus  Bolianus)  and  the  posticum  (from  a small  crest  on  the  neck) — 
together  form  a common  axial  band  (u.  Helmholtz),  Avhich  acts  in  the  direction 
from  behind  forwards,  i.e.,  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  tympanic  membrane. 
The  neck  of  the  malleus  lies  between  the  insertions  of  both  ligaments.  The 
lAiiited  ligament  determines  the  “ axis  of  rotation  ” of  the  movement  of  the 
malleus. 


When  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  draAvn  inwards,  of  course  its  head  moves 
in  the  opposite  direction,  or  outwards.  The  incus,  a,  is  oidy  partially  fixed  by  a 
ligament,  which  attaches  its  short  process  to  the  Avail  of  the  tympanic  caAot}',  in 
front  of  the  entrance  to  the  mastoid  cells,  7.-.  The  not  very  tense  articulation 
joining  it  to  the  head  of  the  malleus,  h,  Avhich  lies  Avith  its  saddle-shaped  artimdar 
surface  in  the  holloAv  of  the  incus,  is  important.  The  loAver  margin  of  the  incus 
(fig.  719,  S)  acts  like  a tooth  of  a cog-wheel.'  Thus,  when  the  handle  of  the 
malleus  moves  iiiAvards  to  a tympanic  cavity,  the  incus,  and  its  long  process,  h, 
Avhich  is  parallel  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  also  pass  iuAvards.  The  incus  forms 
almost  a right  angle  Avith  the  stape.s,  8,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Sylvian 
ossicle,  6-.  If,  however,  as  by  condensation  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum,  the 
membrana  tympani  and  the  handle  of  the  malleus  moA'^e  outwards,  the  long  pro- 
cess of  the  incus  docs  not  make  a similar  movement,  as  the  malleus  moves  aAvay 
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fiom  tins  inavgm  of  tlio  incus,  llonc.c  the  stapes  is  not  liable  to  he  tom  from  its 
socket,  ihe  malleus  and  mens  form  an  angular  lever,  which  moves  round  a 
common  axis  (lig.  1I8  and  lig.  719,  Ax,  Ax).  In  the  inward  movement,  tlie 
ina  lens  follows  the  mens,  as  if  both  formed  one  piece.  The  common  axis  (tm. 
/ 4)  is  not,  however,  the  axial  ligament  of  the  malleus,  hut  it  is  formed  anicriorhi 
by  the  processus  holianus,  IF,  directed  forwards,  (md  ^iosteriorhj  ])v  the  short 
process  of  the  incus  directed  backwards.  The  rotation  of  both  ossicles  around 
this  axis  occurs  in  a plane  vertical  to  the  plane  of  the  membrana  tympaui.  Duriii" 
the  rotation,  of  course  the  parts  ° 

above  this  axis  (head  of  the  mal- 
leus and  upper  part  of  the  body 
of  the  incus)  take  a direction  op- 
posite to  the  parts  lying  below  it 
(the  handle  of  the  malleus  and 
the  long  process  of  the  incus), 
as  is  indicated  in  fig.  719  by  the 
direction  of  the  arrows.  The 


Fig.  718.  Eig.  719. 

Fig.  718.— The  auditory  ossicles  (right).  C.m,  head  ; C,  neck  ; Pbr,  short  process  ; Frl,  long 
process  ; M,  haiulle  of  the  malleus  ; Ci,  body  ; G,  articular  surface  ; h,  short,  and  v,  long 
process  of  the  incus  ; O.S,  so-called  lenticular  ossicle  ; C'.s,  head  ; a,  anterior,  and  p,  pos- 
terior limb,  P,  plate  of  the  stapes.  Fig.  719. — Tympanum  and  auditory  os.sicles  (left)  mag- 
nified. A.  G.,  e.xternal  meatus  ; M,  membrana  tympani,  which  is  attached  to  the  handle  of 
the  malleirs,  11,  and  near  it  the  short  process,  p ; h,  head  of  the  malleus  ; a,  incus  ; k,  its 
short  process  with  its  ligament ; I,  long  process  ; s,  Sylvian  ossicle  ; S,  stapes  ; x,  Ax, A 
is  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  o.ssicles  ; it  is  shown  in  perspective,  and  must  be  imagined  to 
penetrate  the  plane  of  the  paper  ; t,  line  of  traction  of  the  tensor  tympani.  The  other 
arrows  indicate  the  movement  of  the  ossicles  when  the  tensor  contracts. 


movement  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  must  follo-w  that  of  the  membrana 
tympani,  and  vice  versa,  while  the  movement  of  the  stapes  is  connected  Avith  the 
movement  of  the  long  process  of  the  incus.  As  the  long  process  of  the  incus  is 
only  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  (figs.  711,  715,  719), 
of  course  the  exc^irsion  of  the  tip  of  the  former,  and  Avith  it  of  the  stapes,  must  be 
correspondingly  less  than  the  moA'’ement  of  the  tijA  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus, 
Avhile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  force  of  the  movement  of  the  tip  of  the  handle  of 
the  malleus,  corresponding  to  the  diminution  of  the  excursion,  Avill  be  increased. 

Mode  of  Vibration. — Thus,  the  movement  of  the  membrana  tympani  iiiAvards 
causes,  a less  extensive  but  a more  looxoerfxd  movement  of  the  foot  of  the  stapes 
against  the  periljunph  of  the  labyrinth.  V.  Helmholtz  and  Politzer  calculated  the 
extent  of  the  movement  to  be  0'07  mm.  The  mode  in  Avhich  the  vibrations  of  the 
membrana  tympani  are  conveyed  to  the  lymph  of  the  labyrinth,  through  the  chain 
of  ossicles,  is  quite  analogous  to  the  mechanism  of  these  parts  already  described. 
Long  delicate  glass  threads  Avere  fixed  to  these  ossicles,  and  their  movements 
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were  thus  graphically  recoraod  on  a smoked  surface  (Pohlm-  Ileiisen)  Or,  sliongly 
rafrLtive  par  ticles  iere  so  fixed  to  the  ossicles  that  ‘'f  ’7“  f/jS ' 
from  tliemwuld  be  examined  by  means  of  a microscope  {Buck,  v.  HelmliolU).  All 
Sm  eiperinmnts  sho.ved  that  the  transference  of  the 

bv  moans  of  the  mechanism  of  tlie  angular  lever,  composed  of  the  auditoiy  ossicles 
aieady  described.  As  the  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tyinpani  are  conveyed  to 
the  handle  of  the  malleus,  they  are  weakened  to  about  of 

strength  (PoUtzer).  [The  membrana  tympani  is  many  tunes  (30)  hupi  than  t e 
fenestra  ovalis,  and  the  relation  in  size  might  be  represented  by  a funnel.  Ti  e 
arm  of  the  malleal  end  of  the  lever  Avhere  the  power  acts  is  9|  mm.  long,  while  the 
.short  or  stapedial  arm  is  mm.,  so  that  the  latter  moves  less  than  the  formei, 
but' what  is  lost  in  extent  is  gained  in  force.] 

[Methods.— Politzer  attached  small,  very  light  levers  to  each  of  0>e  o.ssieles,  and  inscrib^^ 
their  movements  on  a revolving  cylinder.  An  organ-pipe  was  .sounded  and  when  the  levels 
were  of  the  same  length,  the  malleus  made  the  greatest  excursion  and  the  stapes  the  least 
Buck  attached  starch  grains  to  the  ossicles,  illuminated  them,  and  observed  the  movenieiits  of 
the  refractive  starch  grannies  by  means  of  a microscope  provided  with  a micrometer.  J 


The  ossicles  move  en  masse,  and  not  in  the  Avay  of  propagating  molecular 
vibrations.  As  the  excursions  of  the  ossicles  during  sonorous  vibrations  are,  how- 
ever, only  nominal,  there  is  practically  no  change  in  the  position  of  the  joints 
with  each  Aubration.  The  latter  Avill  only  occur  Avhen  extensive  moA^ements  take 
place  by  means  of  the  muscles. 

The  muscles  of  the  auditory  ossicles  alter  the  position  and  tension  of  the 
membrana  tymjDani,  as  avcII  as  the  pressure  of  the  lymph  of  the  labyrinth.  The 
tensor  tympani,  Avlnch  lies  in  an  osseous  groove 
aboAm  the  Eustachian  tube,  has  its  tendon  de- 
flected round  an  osseous  projection  [processus 
cochleariformis],  which  lies  external  to  it,  almost 
at  right  angles  to  the  groove  above  it,  and  is 
inserted  immediately  above  the  axis  of  rotation  of 
the  malleus  (fig.  714,  M).  When  the  muscle 
contracts  in  the  direction  of  the  arroAv,  t,  then  the 
handle  of  the  malleus  (??)  pulls  the  membrana 
tympani  (M)  iiiAvards  and  tightens  it  (fig.  719). 

This  also  causes  a movement  of  the  incus  and 
stapes  (S)  Avhich  must  be  pressed  more  deeply 
into  the  fenestra  ovalis  as  already  described. 

Wlien  the  muscle  relaxes,  then  OAving  to  the  das- 
ticity  of  the  rotated  axial  ligament  and  the  tense 
juemlu'ana  tympani  itself,  the  position  of  equilibrium  is  again  restored.  The  motor 
nerve  of  this  muscle  arises  from  the  trigeminus,  and  passes  through  the  otic  ganglion 
(§  347,  III.  6).  C.  Ludwig  and  Politzer  observed  that  stimulation  of  the  fifth 
nerve  Avithin  the  cranium  [clog]  caused  the  aboA’e-nientioned  movement. 

Use  of  the  tension. — The  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani  caused  by  the 
tensor  tympani  has  a double  function  {Joh.  Muller)~\.  The  tense  membrane  offers 
very  great  resistance  to  symjDathetic  vibrations  Avhen  the  sound-AvaAms  are  very  in- 
tense, as  it  is  a physical  fact  that  stretched  membranes  are  more  difficult  to  throAV 
into  sympatlietic  vibrations  the  tenser  they  are.  Thus,  the  tension  so  far  ju’otects 
tlie  auditory  organ,  as  it  preA'ents  too  intense  Aubrations  affecting  the  membrana 
tynqiani  from  reaching  the  terminations  of  the  nerves.  2.  The  tension  of  the 
membrana  tyjiipani  must  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  tensor. 
Tims,  the  membrana  for  the  time  being  has  a dilfercnt  fundamental  tone,  and  is 
thereby  capable  of  vibrating  to  tlie  correspondingly  higher  tone,  it,  as  it  Avere,  being 
in  a certain  sense  accommodated  for. 


Tensor  tympani — the  Eustachian 
tube  (left). 
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Comparison  with  Ins.— The  inembraim  tympaiii  lias  been  compared  with  the  iris.  Botli 
membranes  prevent,  by  contraction— narrowing  of  the  i>upil  and  tension  of  tbe  membrana 
tympani— the  too  intense  action  of  tbe  specilic  stimulus  from  causing  too  great  stimulation,  and 
both  ada})t  the  sensory  apparatus,  for  tlie  action  of  moderate  or  weak  stimuli.  Tliis  movement 
in  both  membranes  is  brought  about  rcjlexly,  in  the  ear  tbrongli  tlie  N.  aenstiens,  which  causes 
a rellex  stimulation  of  the  motor  fdires  for  the  tensor  tympani. 

Effect  ot  Tension. — ^'I'liat  increased  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani  renders  it  less  sensitive 
to  .sound-waves  is  ea.sily  proved  thus  Clo.se  the  mouth  and  no.se,  and  make  either  a forced 
expiration,  so^  that  the  air  is  forced  into  the  Eustachian  tube,  wbicli  bulges  out  tbe  membrana 
tympani,  or  inspire  forcibly,  whereby  the  air  in  tbe  tympanum  is  diminished,  so  that  the 
inenibrana  bulges  inwards.  In  both  cases,  hearing  is  interfered  with,  as  long  as  the  increased 
tension  lasts.  If  a funnel  with  a small  lateral  opening,  and  whose  wide  end  is  covered  by  a 
luembrane,  be  placed  in  the  external  meatus,  hearing  becomes  less  distinct  when  the  membrane 
is  stretched  (/o.'i.  If  air  be  blown  into  the  external  auditory  meatus,  both  tensores 

tymjiani  contract,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  hearing  of  the  other  ear  is  temporarily 
affected  {Gelid). 

Normally,  the  tensor  tympani  is  excited  rcJlcxly.  The  muscle  is  not  directly  and  by  itself 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  will.  According  to  L.  Fick,  the  following  phenomenon  is  due  to 
an  “ associated  movement  ” of  the  tensor  : — When  he  pressed  his  jaws  ftrndy  against  each  other, 
he  heard  in  his  ear  a piping,  singing  tone,  while  a capillary  tube,  which  was  fixed  air-tight  into 
the  meatus,  had  a drop  qf  water  which  was  in  it  rapidly  drawn  inwards.  During  this  experi- 
ment, a person  with  normal  hearing  hears  all  musical  tones  as  if  they  were  louder,  while  all  the 
highest  non-musical  tones  are  enfeebled  (Lucae).  When  ycmiiincj,  v.  Helmholtz  and  Politzer 
found  that  hearing  was  enfeebled  for  certain  tones. 


Contraction  of  the  Tensor. — Iien.sen  shoAved  that  the  contraction  of  the  tensor 
tympani  during  hearing  is  not  a continued  contraction,  ljut  Avhat  might  he  termed 
a “ twitch.”  A twitch  takes  place  at  the  hegmning  of  the  act  of  hearing,  Avhich 
faAmur.s  the  perception  of  the  sound,  as  the  membrana  tympani  thus  set  in  motion 
Auljrates  more  readily  to  higher  tones  than  Avhen  it  is  at  rest.  On  exposing  the 
tympanum  in  cats  and  dogs,  it  Avas  found  that  this  contraction  or  tAvitch  occurs 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  sound,  and  that  it  soon  ceases,  although  the  sound 
may  continue. 

Action  of  the  Stapedius.— The  muscle  arises  Avithin  the  eminentia  pyramidalis, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  stapes  and  Sylvian  ossicle  (fig.  721) ; AAdien  it 
draAA^s  upon  the  head  of  the  stapes,  ,as  indicated  in  fig.  711, 
by  the  small  curved  arroAV,  it  must  place  the  bone  obliquely, 
Avhereby  the  posterior  end  of  the  plate  of  the  stapes  is  pressed 
someAvhat  deeper  mwar.ds  into  the  fenestra  OAmlis,  Avhile  the 
anterior  is,  as  it  Averc,  displaced  someAvhat  outwards.  The 
stapes  is  thereby  more  fixed,  as  the  fibrous  mass  [angular  liga- 
ment] Avhich  surrounds  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  keeps  the 
stapes  in  its  place  becomes  more  tense.  The  activity  of  this 
muscle,  therefore,  prevents  too  intense  shocks,  Avhich  may 
be  communicated  from  the  incus  to  the  stapes,  from  being 
coiiAmyed  to  the  perilymph.  It  is  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  (§  349,  3). 

The  stapedius  iu  many  persons  executes  an  associated  movement,  when  tbe  eyelids  a,re  forcibly 
closed  (§  349).  Some  ])ersons  can  cause  it  to  contract  reflexly  by  scratching  tbe  .skin  in  front 
of  tbe  meatus,  or  by  gently  stroking  tbe  outer  margin  ot  tbe  qrbit^  {Henle).  It  seems  to  be 
excited  reflexly  in  many  diseases  of  tbe  ear  Avben  tbe  tympanum  is  being  syringed. 

Other  Views. — According  to  Lucae,  Avben  tbe  stapes  is  displaced  obliquely,  its  bead  forces  tbe 
Ion"  process  of  tbe  incus,  and  also  tbe  membrana  tympani,  outioards,  so  that  it  is  regarded  as  an 
antac/07iist  of  tbe  tensor  tympani.  Politzer  observed  that  tbe  pressure  within  the  labyrinth 
fell  when  be  stimulated  tbe  muscle.  According  to  Toynbee,  the  stapedius  acts  as  a lever  and 
moves  tbe  stapes  slightly  out  of  tbe  fenestra  ovalis,  thus  making  it  more  free  to  move,  so  t mat 
it  is  more  capable  of  vibrating.  Henle  supposes  that  tbe  stapedius  is  more  concerned  m ji.vincj 
than  in  moving  tbe  stapes,  and  that  it  comes  into  action  when  there  is  danger  of  too  great  move- 
ment being  communicated  to  tbe  stapes  from  tbe  incus.  Landois  agrees  with  tins  opinion,  and 
compares  tbe  stapedius  Avitb  tbe  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  both  being  protective  muscles. 

Pathological.  —Immobility  of  tbe  auditory  ossicles,  either  by  adhesions  or  anchyloses,  causing 
dimiiii.sbed  vibrations,  interferes  with  bearing  ; while  tbe  same  result  occurs  Avlieii  the  stiipcs  is 
firmly  anebylosed  into  tbe  fenestra  ovalis.  Tbe  tendon  of  tbe  tensor  tympani  lias  been  dnuled 


Fig.  721. 

Eight  stapedius 
muscle. 
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§ 347,  and  for  the 


in  ca.ses  of  contracture  of  the  muscles 
stapedius,  § 349. 

41 1 EUSTACHIAN  TUBE— TYMPANUM.— Tlie  Eustacliian  tube  [4  centi- 
metres in  len<rtli  (!•]  in.),  2-3  mm.  in  width  (fig.  722)]  is  the  ventilating  « 
the  tympunie  cavity.  It  keeps  the  tension  of  the  air^witlnn  the  tympanum  the 
same  as  tliat  within  the  ])liarynx  and  outer  air  (figs.  711, 

720).  Only  when  the  tension  of  the  air  is  the  same  out- 
side and  inside  tlie  tympanum,  is  the  normal  vibration 
of  the  memhr'ana  tympani  possible.  The  tulie  is  generally 
dosed,  as  the  surfaces  of  tho  mucous  membrane  lining  it 
come  into  apposition.  During  swallowing,  however,  the 
tube  is  opened,  owing  to  the  traction  of  the  fibres  of  the 
tensor  veli  palatini  [spheno-salpingo-staphylinus  siye  ah- 
cluctoi*  tubac  {v.  Tvoltscli)^  sive  dilator  tubac  (^Rii(liiifjcv)\ 
inserted  into  the  membrano-cartilaginous  part  of  tho  tube 
{Toynbee,  FolUzer).  (Compare  § 139,  2.)  When  the  tube 
is  closed,  the  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tjunpani  are 
transferred  in  a more  undiminished  condition  to  the  audi- 
torj’'  ossicles  than  when  it  is  open,  Avhereby  part  of  the 
vibrating  air  is  forced  through  the  tube  {Alctch  ctnd  KesseV). 

If,  howei'^er,  the  tympanic  cavity  is  closed  pevmtinently, 
the  air  within  it  becomes  so  rarefied  (§  139)  that  the 
membrana  tjmipani,  owing  to  the  abnormally  loAV  tension, 
becomes  drawn  inwards,  thus  causing  difficulty  of  hearin 


I 

Fig.  722. 

Schematic  section  of  the 
Eustachian  tube.  m 
and  I,  lateral  median 
plate  ; K,  edge  of  the 
tube  ; V , levator,  and  t, 
tensor  palate  ; L,  lumen 
of  tube. 

As  the  tube  is  lined 


by  ciliated  epithelium  it  carries  outwards  to  the  pharynx  the  secretions  of  the 
tympanum  (§  291). 

[Functions  of  the  Eustachian  Tube. — It  permits  the  air  in  the  tympanum  to  be 
changed,  it  acts  as  an  outlet  for  secretions,  maintains  the  equilibrium  between  the 
air  in  the  tympanum  and  that  in  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  it  prevents 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum  produced  by  successive  acts  of 


swallowing 


:•] 


Noise  in  the  Tube. — A sharp  hissing  noise  is  heard  in  the  tube  during  swallowing,  when  we 
swallow  slowly  and  at  the  same  time  contract  the  tensor  tympani,  due  to  the  separation  of  the 
adhesive  surfaces  of  its  lining  membrane.  Another  person  may  hear  this  noise  by  using  a 
stethoscope  or  his  ear. 

In  Valsalva’s  experiment  (§  60),  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  air  reaches  10  to  40  nun. 
Hg,  air  enters  the  tube.  The  sound  is  heard  first,  and  then  we  feel  the  increased  tension  of 
the  tympanic  membrane,  owing  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  tympanum.  During  forced 
inspiration,  when  the  nose  and  mouth  are  closeil,  air  is  sucked  out,  while  the  tympanum  is 
ultimately  drawn  inwards. 

The  M.  levator  veli  palatini,  as  it  passes  under  the  base  , of  the  opening  of  the  tube  into  the 
pharynx,  forms  the  levator -eminence  or  cushion  (fig.  432,  \\).  Hence,  when  this  muscle  con- 
tracts and  its  belly  thickens,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  act  of  deglutition  and  during 
phonation,  the  lower  wall  of  the  pharyngeal  opening  is  raised,  and  the  opening  thereby 
narrowed  {Lucae).  The  contraction  of  the  tensor,  occurring  during  the  later  part  of  the  act  of 
deglutition,  dilates  the  tube. 

Other  views. — According  to  Riidinger,  the  tube  is  always  open,  although  only  by  a very 
narrow  pa.ssage  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  while  the  canal  is  dilated  during  swallowing. 
According  to  Cleland,  the  tube  is  generally  open,  and  is  closed  during  swallowing. 

[Practical  Importance. — Tlie  tympanic  cavity  forms  an  osseous  box,  and  there- 
fore a jirotective  organ  for  the  auditory  ossicles  and  tlieir  muscles,  while  the 
increased  air  siiace,  olitained  by  its  communication  with  the  mastoid  cells,  permits 
free  vibration  of  the  membrana  tympani.  The  six  sides  of  the  tympanum  have 
important  practical  relations.  It  is  about  half  an  inch  in  height,  and  one  or  two 
lines  in  breadth,  i.e.,  from  without  inwards.  Its  roo/ is  separated  from  the  cavity 
of  the  brain  by  a very  thin  piece  of  hone,  which  is  sometimes  defective,  so  that 
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enceplialitis  may  follow  an  ab.scess  of  tlie  middle  ear.  The  outer  wall  i.s  formed  by 
the  membvana  tympani,  while  on  the  inner  wall  are  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  rotunda, 
the  ridge  of  the  aqueductus  Fallopii,  the  promontory,  and  the  pyramid.  The,  floor 
consists  of  a thin  plate  of  hone,  which  roofs  in  the  jugular  fos.sa  and  .separates  it 
from  the  jugular  vein.  Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  may  rupture  the  carotid 
artery  or  internal  jugular  vein  ; hence,  htemorrhage  from  the  cars  is  a had  symptom 
in  these  cases.  Caries  of  the  ear  may  extend  to  other  organs.  The  anterior  wall 
is  in  close  relation  with  the  carotid  artery,  while  the  posterior  communicates  with 
the  mastoid  cells,  so  that  fluids  from  the  middle  car  sometimes  e.scape  through  the 
mastoid  cells.] 

That  tlie  air  in  the  tympanum  can  communicate  its  vibrations  to  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra 


Fig.  723. 


Fig.  724. 


Ficr  723. -Bellows  attached  to  an  Eustachian  catheter  {Maenaugliton  Jones).  Yig.  724.  -Vertical 
section  of  the  head,  showing  the  Eustachian  catheter  in  position. 


rohn,da  i>  tme  (p.  976,  3),  tat  «.».«%  this  is  so  slight 

Sf  wtetlind  iscotXlS...  [The  epithdiuo. covering 

the  ossicles  and  tensor  tympani  is  not  ciliated.]  narrowing  from 

Pathological. — The  tube  is  often  occluded,  ouiiio  t ^ 4-nnimivs  The  deafne.ss 

cicatrices,  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membra,ne,  724).  Effusions 

thereby  produced  may  often  be  cured  by  sound-conducting  mechanism, 

into  0/ suppuration  within  the  tympannm  of  the  T4s  lynipanfcus.  If  the 

while  inflammation  often  causes  subsequent  atte^^^  tympanum,  inflammation  of  the 
temporal  bone  be  destroyed  by  progressive  canes  vith  11  t He  tjmpai  , 

neighbouring  cerebral  structures  may  ^ ^ ’ pnte  the  Eustachian  tube,  which 

S;^k‘:cri;lLt:.h7os^";?di“^  « ciosta,  «..d  ,he”p..ti=„t  is  disco, .a 
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swallow,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  surgeon  compresses  the  bag,  and  the  patient’s  mouth 
being  closed,  air  is  forced  through  tlie  open  Eustachian  tube  into  the  middle  ear.] 

[Politzer’s  ear-manometer  (tig.  725)  consists  of  a (J -shaped  small  glass  tube  fixed  in  an 
india-rubber  cork,-  so  that  the  latter  can  be  hermetically  fixed  in  the  meatus.  A drop  of 
coloured  (luid  is  placed  in  the  tube.  During  the  first  part  of  the  act  of 
swallowing — the  nostrils  and  mouth  being  closed — the  fluid  rises 
slightly,  but  in  the  second  part  of  the  act  it  falls  decidedly,  owing 
to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum.] 


Fig.  725. 

Politzer’s  ear-mano- 
meter. 


412.  CONDUCTION  OF  SOUND  IN  THE  LABY- 
RINTH.— Tlio  vibrations  of  tlie  foot  of  tlie  stapes  in  the 
fenestra  ovalis  give  rise  to  waves  in  the  perilymph  witliin  the 
inner  ear  or  lahyrintli.  These  waves  are  so-called  ^\flexion- 
wavesi”  i.e.,  the  perilynipli  moves  in  mass  before  the  impulse 
of  the  base  of  the  stapes.  This  is  only  possible  from  the  existence  of  a yielding 
nieml.)rane — that  lilling  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  sometimes  called  the  mevihrana 
sectindari,  Avhich  daring  rest  bulges  inw'ards  to  the  scala  tympani,  and  can  be 
bulged  outwards  towards  the  tympanic  cavity  by  the  impulse  communicated  to 
it  hy  the  movement  of  the  perilymph  (fig.  711,  r).  The  flexion  waves  must 
correspond  in  number  and  intensity  to  the  vibrations  of  the  auditory  ossicles,  and 
must  also  excite  the  free  terminations  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
which  float  free  in  the  endolymph. 

As  the  endolymph  of  the  saccule  and  utricle  lying  in  the 
vestibule  receives  the  first  imjmlse,  and  as  these  communicate 
anteriorly  with  the  cochlea,  and  posteriorly  with  the  semicir- 
cidar  canals,  consequently  the  motion  of  the  perilymph  must 
be  propagated  through  these  canals.  To  reach  the  coclilea, 
the  movement  passes  from  the  snccule  (lying  in  the  fovea 
heniispherica)  along  the  scala  vestibuli  to  the  helicotrema, 
where  it  passes  into  the  scala  tympani,  where  it  reaches  the 
memln-ane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  causes  it  to  bulge 
outwards.  From  the  utricle  (lying  in  the  fovea  hemielliptica), 
in  a similar  manner  the  movement  is  propagated  through  the 
semicircxdar  canals.  Politzer  observed  that  the  endolymph 
in  the  superior  semicircular  canal  rose  when  he  caused  con- 
traction of  the  tensor  tympani  by  stimulating  the  trigeminus, 
just  as  tlie  base  of  the  stajies  must  be  forced  against  the  perilymph  with  every 
vibration  of  the  membrana  tympani. 

[Practical.  It  is  well  to  view  the  organ  of  hearing  as  consisting  of  two 
mechanisms  : — 

1.  The  sound-conducting  apparatus. 

2.  The  sound-perceiving  apparatus. 

the  outer  ear,  with  its  auricle  and  external  meatus  • the 
middle  ear  and  the  parts  which  bound  it,  or  open  into  it.  The  latter  consists  of 
the  mwer  ear  with  the  expansion  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  the  labyrinth,  the  nerve 
(§*376^2)1^^^°^^^^^^^^^  interpreting  centre  or  centres  in  the  brain 

Sound-conduction. --In  ahy  case  of  deafness,  it  is  essential  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  deafness  by  the  methods  stated  at  § 406,  and  it  is  well  to 
do  so  both  for  such  sounds  as  those  of  a watch  and  conversation.  We  have  next 
to  determine  whether  the  sound-conducting  or  the  sound-g)erceiving  apparatus  is 
afiected.  If  a person  is  deaf  to  sounds  transmitted  through  the  air,  on  applyiim  a 
oundnig  tuning-  ork  (fig.  727),  to  the  middle  line  of  the  head  or  teeth,\ f h\e 

^ ^ apparatus  is  intact,  and  we  have  to 

look  foi  the  cause  of  deafness  111  the  outer  or  middle  ear.  In  a healthy  person. 


External  appearance  of 
the  osseous  labj'"- 
rintli,  fenestra  ova- 
lis, cochlea  to  the 
left,  and  {/)  the  up- 
per, (/i)  horizontal, 
and  (s)  posterior 
semicircular  canal 
(left). 
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the  souiKl  of  tlie  tuiiing-foik  is  heard  of  equal  intensity  in  hotli  ears.  In  tl.is  case 
the  »,und  IS  conducted  d.reetly  to  tl.e  lal.yriutl,  l,y  tl.e  cranial  bones.  In  casS 
of  disease  of  the  .souiul-conducting  mecluinisni,  tlie  sound  of  the  tiuiimi-fork  is 
Jieanl  loude.st  lu  the  deafer  ear.  Ed.  Weher  ])oiiitcd  out°  that  if 


n 


'UC  car  1)6  stop])ed  ami  a vibrating  tuning-fork  ])lacccl  on  tlic  liead 
the  sound  is  referred  to  tlie  plugged  ear,  where  it  is  heard  loudest! 
It  is  a.ssuiiied  that  when  the  ear  is  plugged,  the  sound-waves  traii.s- 
uiitted  by  the  cranial  hones  are  prevented  from  e, scaping  (Mach). 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sound  he  hoard  loudest  in  the  good  ear,  then 
in  all  prohahility  there  is  some  affection  of  the  sound-perceivimr 
apparatus  or  lahyrinth,  although  there  are  exceptions  to  this  state” 
nient,  especially  in  elderly  people.  Another  plan  is  to  connect  two 
telephones  Avith  an  induction  machine,  provided  Avith  a vibratiii" 
Aoefs  hammer.  The  sounds  of  the  vibrations  of  the  latter  are 
reproduced  in  the  telephones,  and  if  they  be  placed  to  the  ears,  then 
the  healthy  ears  hear  only  one  sound,  Avhich  is  referred  to  the  middle 
line,  and  usually  to  the  back  of  the  head.  In  diseased  conditions 
this  is  altered — it  is  referred  to  one  side  or  the  other.] 

413.  LABYEINTH  AND  AUDITORY  NERVE.— Scheme.— 

The  vestibule  (fig.  .728,  III)  contains  tAvo  sejiarate  sacs;  one  of 
them,  the  saccule,  s (round  sac  or  S.  hemispheericus),  communicates 
Avith  the  ductus  cochlearis,  Cc  of  the  cochlea ; the  other,  the  utricle, 
U (elliptical  sac,  or  sacculus  hemiellipticus),  communicates  Avith  the 
semicircular  canals,  Cs,  Cs. 

The  cochlea  consists  of  turns  of  a tube  disposed  round  a 
central  column  or  modiolus.  The  tube  is  diAuded  into  tAvo  com- 
partments by  a horizontal  septum,  partly  o.sseous  and  partly  mem- 
branous, the  lamina  spu’ahs  ossea  and  membranacea  (fig.  732, 
fig.  728,  I).  The  lower  compartment  is  the  scala  tympani  and 
is  separated  from  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  by  the  membrane  of 
the  fenestra  rotunda. 

The  upper  compartment  is  the  scala  vestibuli,  Avhich  communi- 
cates Avith  the  vestibule  of  the  labyrinth  (fig.  728,  I).  These  two  compartments 
communicate  directly  by  a small  opening  at  the  apex  of  the  cochlea,  a sickle-shaped 
edge  [“hamulus  ”]  of  the  lamina  spiralis  bounding  the  hehcotrema  (fig.  711).  The 
scala  vestibuli  is  divided  by  Reissner’s  membrane  (fig.  728,  I),  Avhich  arises  near 
the  outer  part  of  the  lamina  spirahs  ossea,  and  runs  obliquely  outAvards  to  the  Avail 
of  the  cochlea  so  as  to  cut  oft'  a small  triangular  canal,  the  ductus  or  canalis  coch- 
learis, or  scala  media,  Cc,  Avhose  floor  is  formed  for  the  most  part  by  the  lamina 
spiralis  membranacea,  and  on  Avhich  the  end-organ  of  the  auditory  nerve — Corti’s 
organ — is  placed.  The  loAver  end  of  the  canalis  cochlearis  is  blind.  III,  and  di- 
vided toAvards  the  saccule,  Avith  Avhich  it  communicates  by  means  of  the  small 
canalis  reuniens,  Cr  {Hensen).  The  utricle  (fig.  728,  III,  IJ)  communicates  Avith 
the  three  semicircular  canals  Cs,  Cs — each  by  means  of  an  ampulla,  Avithin  Avhich 
lie  tbe  terminations  of  the  ampullary  nerves,  but  as  the  posterior  and  the  superior 
canals  unite,  there  is  only  one  common  ampulla  for  them.  The  membranous  semi- 
circular canals  lie  Avithin  the  osseous  canals,  perilymph  lying  betAveen  the  tAvo. 
Perilymph  also  fills  the  scala  vestibuli  and  s.  tympani,  so  that  all  the  spaces  Avithin 
the  labyrinth  are  filled  by  fluid,  Avhile  the  spaces  themselves  are  lined  by  short 
cylindrical  epithelium. 

The  system  of  spaces,  filled  by  endolymph,  is  the  only  part  containing  the 
nervous  end-organs  for  hearing.  All  these  spaces  communicate  Avith  each  other ; 
the  semicircular  canals  directly  Avith  the  utricle,  the  ductus  cochlearis  Avith  the 


Fig.  727. 
Aural 

tuning-fork. 
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[ho  liXIho'i “n  in  the  icttcf  Y.  and  l-ao-o  tlu-ough  the  osseous  aquocluotus 


Org.Corli 
mb.  basilaris  4 


Fig.  728. 

I tiansvei-se  section  of  a turn  of  the  cochlea  ; II,  A,  ampulla  of  a semicircular  canal  with  the 
crista  acustica  ; a,  p,  auditory  cells  ; p,  provided  with  a hne  hair  ; T,  otoliths  ; ill, 
scheme  of  the  hiinian  lahjn'inth  ; IV,  scheme  of  a bird  s labyrinth  ; ^ , scheme  of  a nsh  s 
labyrinth. 


vestibuli  to  end  blindly  in  the  dura  mater  of  the  brain  (fig.  728  III,  R).  The 
aqueductns  cochlea  is  another  narrow  passage,  Avhich  begins  in  the  scala  tympani, 


Fig.  729.  Fig.  730. 

The  interior  of  the  right  labyiiuth  with  its  membranous  canals  and  nerves.  In  fig.  729  the 
outer  wall  of  the  bony  labyrinth  is  removed  to  sho.w  the  membranous  parts  within — 1, 
commencement  of  the  spiral  tube  of  the  cochlea  ; 2,  posterior  semicircular  canal,  partly 
opened ; 3,  horizontal ; 4,  superior  canal ; 5,  iiti'icle  ; 6,  saccule  ; 7,  lamina  spiralis  ; 7', 
scala  tympani ; 8,  ampulla  of  the  superior  membranous  canal ; 9,  of  the  horizontal  ; 10,  of 
the  posterior  canal.  Fig.  730  shows  the  membranous  labyrinth  and  nerves  detached — 1, 
facial  nerve  in  the  internal  auditory  meatus  ; 2,  anterior  dimsion  of  the  auditory  nerve 
giving  branches  to  5,  8,  and  9,  the  utricle  and  the  ampullre  of  the  superior  and  horizontal 
canals  ; 3,  posterior  division  of  the  auditory  nerve,  giving  branches  to  the  saccule,  6,  and 
])osterior  amprdla,  10,  and  cochlea,  4 ; 7,  united  part  of  the  posterior  and  superior  canals  ; 
II,  posterior  e.xtremity  of  the  horizontal  canal. 


iinniodiately  in  front  of  tlie  fenestra  rotunda,  and  opens  close  to  the  fossa  jugularis. 
It  forms  a direct  means  of  communication  betivecn  the  perilymph  of  the  cochlea 
and  the  subarachnoid  space. 
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Semicircular  Canals  and  Vestibular  Sacs.— The  membranous  semicircular 
canals  do  not  till  the  corresponding  osseous  canals  completely,  hut  are  se[>arated 
from  them  by  a pretty  wide  space,  which  is  Idled  with  perilymph  (tig.  729).  At 
the  concave  margin  they  are  lixed  by  connective-tissue  to  the  osseous  walls.  The 
ampidlte,  however,  completely  lid  the  corresponding  osseous  dilatations.  The 
canals  and  ampudiB  consist  externally  of  an  outer,  vascular,  connective-tissue  layer, 
on  which  there  rests  a well-marked  hyaline  layer,  bearing  a single  layer  of  flattened 
epithelium. 

Crista  Acustica. — The  vestibular  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  sends  a branch 
to  each  ampulla  and  to  the  saccule  and  utricle  (fig.  730).  In  the  ampullse  (fig. 
728,  If,  A),  the  nerve  (c)  terminates  in  connection  with  the  crista  acustica, 
Avhich  is  a yellow  elevation  projecting  into  the  equator  of  the  ampulla.  The  mc- 
dudated  nerve-fd)res,  n,  form  a plexus  in  the  connective-tissue  layer,  lose  their 
myelin  as  they  pass  to  the  hyaline  basement  membrane,  and  each  ends  in  a cell 
provided  with  a rigid  hair  (o,  p),  90  /x  in  length,  so  that  the  crista  is  largely  covered 
Avith  these  liair-cells,  but  between  them  are  supporting  cells  like  cylindrical 
epithelium  (a),  and  not  unfrequently  containing  granules  of  yedoAV  pigment.  The 
hairs  or  “ auditory  hairs  ” {M.  Schultze)  are  composed  of  many  fine  fibres  {Retzius). 
An  excessively  fine  membrane  (inenibrana  tectoria)  covers  the  hairs  (^Pvitchctvcl , 
Lancj). 

Maculae  Acusticae. — The  nerve-terminations  in  the  maculae  acusticae  of  the  sac- 
cule and  utricle  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  ampullae,  only  the  free  surface  of 

their  membrana  tectoria  is  sprinkled  Avith  smad  Avhite 
chalk-like  crystals  or  otoliths  (fig.  728,  IT,  T),  composed 
of  calcic  carbonate,  Avliich  are  sometimes  amorphous  and 
partly  in  the  form  of  arragonite,  lying  fixed  in  the  viscid 
endoiymph.  The  non-medudated  axis-cylinders  of  the 
saccular  nerves  enter  directly  into  the  substance  of  the 
hair-cells.  The  terminations  of  the  nerves  have  been 
investigated,  chiefly  in  fishes,  in  the  rays. 

[Fig.  731  is  a vertical  section  of  a macida  acustica  of 
the  rabbit.  The  medudated  nerves  {n)  lose  their  myeli]i 
at  the  external  limiting  membrane,  become  non-medul- 
lated,  pierce  this  membrane,  and  form  a basal  plexus 
{ph)  betAveen  (i)  the  epithelial  cells,  and  finally  terminate 
in  the  sensory  ciliated  cells  (p).  The  epithelium  itself 
consists  of  basal  cells  {ch),  fusiform  or  supporting  cells 
{/),  and  the  ciliated  neuro-epithelium  {p),  each  cell  being- 
provided  Avith  a cilium,  Avhich  perforates  the  external 
limiting  membrane  {a).  There  is  thus  a remarkable  like- 
ness to  the  olfactory  epithelium.] 

Coclilea. — The  terminations  of  the  cochlear  branch  of 
the  auditory  nerve  lie  in  connection  Avith  Corti’s  organ, 
AAdiich  is  placed  in  the  canalis  or  ductus  cochlearis  (fig.  < 28, 
I,  6h,  and  III,  Cc,  and  fig.  732),  the  small  triangular 
chamber  [or  scala  media],  cut  off  from  the_  scala_  vestibuli  by  the  membrane  of 
Eeissner.  Corti’s  organ  is  placed  on  the  lamina  spiralis  niembranacea,  and  consistb 


Vertical  section  of  tlie  ma- 
cula acustica  of  rabbit. 


of  a supporting  apparatus  composed  of  the  so-called  Corti  s arches,  each  of  aaI 
consist  of  tAVO  Corti’s  rods  {z  y),  Avhich  lie  upon  each  other  like  the  beams  of  a 
house.  But  every  two  rods  do  not  form  an  arch,  as  there  are  three  inner 

to  tAVO  outer  rods  {Claudius).  There  are  about  4500  outer  rods  ( Wald^yer). 

The  ductus  cochlearis  becomes  larger  toAvards  the  apex  of  the  cochlea,  and  the 
rods  also  become  longer  ; the  inner  ones  are  30  g long  in  the  first  turn,  and  34  p 
in  the  upper,  the  outer  rods  47  g and  69  g respectively.  The  span  of  the  arches 
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(Haueu).  [Tl,«  avchc.  I''''’-; 

Tlie  pi-opcv  cii.t-oig.m»  ol  tlia  coch  oai  ' j ’ 90,000  in 

SE.i  s CSrtix  S£gS2® 

PPllnl-n-  ^Structures,  ^vliicli  are  either  regarded  as  special  cells  (Ueiter  s ceus;,  oi 
are  regarded  merely  as  processes  of  the  hair-cells  {Lavdoivslcy).  [Iho  cochleai 
1, ranch  of  the  auditory  nerve  enters  the  inodiolus,  and  nins  upuamls 
channels  there  provided  for  it,  and  as  it  does  so  gives  hranche.  to  the  lann  a 
spirah.s,  where  they  run  between  the  osseous_plates  which 

fibres  (N)  come  out  of  the  lamina  spiralis  after  traversing  the  ganglionic  cells  in 
their  course  (ligs.  728,  732,  I,  G),  and  end  hy  fine  varicose  fibrils  in  the  hair-cells 

ffi<A  732)  (Waldeyer,  GoUstein,  Lavdoicsl-y,  Retzim). 

Membrana  Reticularis.  — Corti’s  rods  and  the  hair-cells  are  covered  by  a 
special  membrane  (o),  the  membrana  reticularis  of  Kolhker.  The  upper  ends  ot 


Canalis  cochlearis 


Scheme  of  the  ductus  cochlearis  and  the  organ  of  Corti.  N,  cochlear  nerve  ; K,  inner,  and  P, 
outer  hair-cells  ; n,  nerve-fibrils  terminating  in  P ; a,  a,  supporting  cells  ; d,  cells  in  the 
sulcus  spiralis  ; z,  inner  rod  of  Corti ; Mb.  Corti,  membrane  of  Corti,  or  the  membrana 
tectoria  ; o,  the  membrana  reticularis  ; H,  G,  cells  filling  up  the  space  near  the  outer  wall. 


the  hair-cells,  however,  project  through  holes  in  this  membrane,  which  consists  of 
a kind  of  a cement-substance  holding  these  parts  together  (Lavdowsky).  [Spring- 
ing from  the  outer  end  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  or  crista  spiralis,  is  the  membrana 
tectoria,  sometimes  called  the  membrane  of  Corti.  It  is  a well-defined  structure, 
often  fibrillated  in  appearance,  and  extends  outwards  over  the  organ  of  Corti.] 
Waldeyer  regards  it  as  a damping  apparatus  for  this  organ  (fig.  732,  Mb.  Corti). 

[Basilar  Membrane. — Its  breadth  increases  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the 
cochlea.  This  fact  is  important  in  connection  Avith  the  theory  of  the  perception 
of  tone.  It  is  supposed  that  high  notes  are  appreciated  hy  structures  in  connec- 
tion Avith  the  former,  and  Ioav  not(\s  l)y  the  upper  parts  of  the  basilar  membrane. 
In  one  case,  recorded  by  Moos  and  tSteinbrugge,  a patient  heard  Ioav  notes  only  in 
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the  right  ear,  aiul  alter  death  it  was  found  that  tlie  auditory  nerve  in  the  first  turn 
ot  the  cochlea  was  atroidued.J 

Intra-Labynntluue  Pressure. -Tlic  lyiupli  witliiii  tl.e  labyrintli  is  iimler  a certain  pre.s.sure 
cvciy  (liiHUuition  ol  the  iirc.ssure  ot  tlic  air  in  the  tyini)amini  is  accompanied  by  a corresnond- 
111"  dnnuiutiou  ot  tlu^  intra-laliyrintliine  pres.surc,  while  conversely  every  increase  of  pressiire 
IS  ucconi[ianied  liy  an  increase  of  the  lymiih-pres.sure  (/<’.  Bczold). 

llie  peiilyiiipli  of  the  inner  ear  Hows  away  chiefly  tlirougli  the  aipioductus  coch- 
lea?, in  the  circumference  of  the  foramen  jugulare,  into  the  peri[)hcral  lymphatic 
system,  which  also  takes  up  tlic  cerehro-spinal  fluid  of  the  subarachnoid  space, 
while  a small  part  drains  away  to  tlie  sub-dural  space  through  the  internal  auditory 
ineatus.  The  endolymph  Hows  through  the  arachnoid  sheath  of  the  X.  acusticiis 
into  the  subarachnoid  siiace  {C.  llasse). 


[Composition  of  Ear  Fluids.— Perilynipb  and  endolymph  arc  alkaline,  and  contain  salts  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  transudations.  Perilymph  contains  2 T percent,  of  solids,  eon- 
tainiu"  a trace  ot  albumin,  and  more  mucin  and  common  salt.  The  endolymph  is  less  viscid, 
and  contains  1 '5  jier  cent,  of  solids,  and  less  mucin.  Otoliths  consist  of  74  "5-79  percent,  of 
inorganic  matter,  chielly  calcium  carbonate.  The  organic  matter  is  said  to  resemble  mucin.] 


414.  AUDITORY  PERCEPTIONS. — Every  normal  ear  is  able  to  distinguish 
musical  tones  and  noises.  Physical  experiments  prove  that  tones  are  produced 
when  a vibrating  elastic  body  executes  periodic  movements,  i.e.,  vdien  the  sound- 
ing body  executes  the  same  movement  in  equal  intervals  of  time,  as  the  vibrations 
of  a string  'which  has  been  plucked.  A noise  is  produced  by  non-periodic  move- 
ments, i.e.,  when  the  sounding  Ijodj’  executes  unequal  movements  in  equal  intervals 
of  time.  [The  non-periodic  movements  clash  together  on  the  ear,  and  produce  dis- 
sonance, as  Avhen  we  strike  the  key-board  of  a piano  at  random.]  This  is  readily 
p^roved  by  means  of  the  siren.  Suppose  that  there  are  forty  holes  in  the  rotatoiy 
disc  of  this  instrument,  placed  at  exactly  the  same  distance  from  each  other — on 
rotating  the  disc  and  directing  a current  of  air  against  it,  obviously  Avith  eA'^cry 
rotation  the  air  Avill  be  rarefied  and  condensed  exacth'  forty  times.  Every  two 
condensations  and  rarefactions  arc  separated  from  each  other  by  an  equcil  inter\-al 
of  time.  This  arrangement  yields  a characteristic  musical  tone  or  note.  If  a 
similar  disc  Avith  holes  perforated  in  it  at  unejual  distances  be  used,  on  air  being 
forced  against  it,  a Avhirring  non-musical  noise  is  produced,  because  the  movements 
of  the  sounding  body  (the  condensations  and  rarefactions  of  the  air)  are  non-periodic. 
[The  double  siren  of  v.  Helmholtz  is  an  improveAl  instrument  for  shoAving  the  same 
facts.] 

The  normal  ear  also  distinguishes  in  every  tone  three  distinct  factors ; — 

[(1)  Intensity  or  force  : 

(2)  Pitch  ; 

(3)  Quality,  timhre  or  “/r/nM^.”] 

1.  The  intensity  of  a tone  depends  upon  the  greater  or  lesser  amplitude  of  tlie 
vdbrations  of  the  sounding  bod3^  It  is  Avell  knoAvn  that  a A’iln’ating  string  emits 
a feebler  sound  Avhen  its  excursions  are  smaller.  (The  intensity  of  a sound  corre- 

ponds  to  the  degree  of  illumination  or  brightness  in  the  case  of  the  eye). 

2.  The  pitch' depends  upon  the  number  of  vibrations  Avhich  occur  in  a given 
time  [or  the  length  of  time  occupied  by  a single  vibration].  This  is  proved  by 
means  of  the  siren.  If  the  rotating  clisc  have  a series  of  forty  lioles  at  equal 
intervals,  and  another  series  of  eighty  equidistant  from  each  other,  on  bloAving  a 
stream  of  air  against  the  rotating  disc  Ave  hear  tAVO  sounds  of  unequal  pitch,  one 
being  the  octave  of  the  other.  (The  perception  of  pitch  corresponds  to  the  sensation 
o/ in  the  case  of  the  eye.) 

3.  The  quality  or  timbre  {“  Klangfarhe  ”)  is  peculiar  to  diflerent  sonorous 
bodies.  [It  is  the  peculiarity  of  a musical  tone  by  Avhich  avc  arc  enaldcd  to  dis- 
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tiiiouish  it  US  coining  frnin  ii  jiavticuluv  insliuinont,  or  from  the  liuniiin  'voice. 
Thus,  the  same  note  struck  on  a piano  and  sounded  on  a violin  diflers  in  (juality 
or  timhre.^  It  depends  upon  the.  peculiar  form  of  the  vihratiun,  or  the  form  of  the 
wave  of  the  sonorous  body.  (Tliere  is  no  analogous  sensation  in  the  case  of  light.) 


I.  Perception  of  Pitch. — lly  meau.s  of  tlie  organ  of  hearing,  we  can  deterniine  that  cliilerent 
tones  liave  a different  pitch.  In  tlie  so-called  ninsical  scale,  or  gamut,  this  difleienee  is  veiy 
marked  to  a normal  ear.  Ihit  in  the  scale  there  are  again  lour  tone.s,  which,  when  they  aie 
.sounded  together,  cause  in  a normal  ear  the  sensation  of  an  agreeal)le  sound,  which  oncelieaid 
can  readily  he  reproduced.  This  is  the  tone  of  the  so-called  accord.  Triad,  or  Common  Chord, 
consisting  of  the  1st,  3rd,  and  5th  tones  of  the  scale,  to  wduch  the  8th  tone  or  octave  is  added. 
■\Ve  have”  ne.xt  to  determine  the  pitch  of  the  tones  of  the  chord,  and  then  that  of  the  other 
tones  of  the  scale.  The  siren  is  used  for  the  fundamental  experiment,  from  which  the  others 
can  easily  be  calculated.  Four  concentric  circles  are  drawui  upon  tlie  rotatory  disc  of  the  siren  ; 
the  inner  circle  contains  40  holes,  the  second  50,  the  third  60,  and  the  outer  80 — all  the  holes 
being  at  ccpial  distances  from  each  other.  If  the  disc  be  rotated,  and  air  forced  against  each 
series  of  holes  in  turn,  we  distinguish  successively  the  four  tones  of  the  accord  (major  chord 
with  its  octave)  ; when  all  the  four  series  are  blowm  upon  simidtancously,  we  hear  in  complete 
purity  the  major  chord  itself.  'Y\\q  relative  number  of  the  holes  hi  the  four  series  indicates  in 
the  simplest  manner  the  relative  pitch  of  the  tones  of  the  major  chord.  While  one  revolution 
of  the  disc  is  necessary  to  produce  the  fundamental  gromvd-tone  (key-note  or  tonic)  with  40 
condensations  and  rarefactions  of  the  air — -in  order  to  produce  the  octave,  Ave  must  have 
double  the  number  of  condensations  and  rarefactions  during  one  revolution  in  the  same  time. 
Thus,  the  relation  of  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  Ground-tone  or  Tonic  to  the  Octave  next 
aliove  it,  is  1 : 2.  In  the  second  series  w'e  have  50  holes,  which  causes  the  pitch  of  the  third  ; 
hence,  the  relation  of  the  Ground-tone  to  the  Third  in  this  case  is  40  : 50,  or  1 : li  = f,  i.e.,  for 
every  vibration  of  the  Ground-tone  there  are  f vibrations  in  the  Third.  In  the  third  series  are 
60  holes,  which,  when  blown  upon,  yield  the  fifth  ; hence,  the  ratio  of  the  Ground-tone  to  the 
Fifth  in  our  disc  is  40  : 60,  or  1 : H = ^.  In  the  same  way  we  can  e.stimate  the  iiitch  of  the 
Fourth  tone,  and  we  find  that  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  First,  Third,  Fifth,  and  Octave 
arc  to  each-  other  as  1 : f : f : 2. 

The  minor  chord  is  quite  as  characteristic  to  a normal  ear  as  the  major.  It  is  distinguished 
essentially  from  the  latter  by  its  Third  being  half  a tone  lower.  We  can  easily  indtate  it  by 
the  siren,  as  the  Minor  Third  consists  of  a number  of  vil>rations  w'hich  stand  to  the  ground- 
tone  as  6 : 5,  i.e.,  if  5 vibrations  occur  in  a given  time  in  the  Ground-tone,  then  6 occur  in  the 
Minor  Third  ; its  vibration  number,  therefoi'c,  is  -S-. 

From  these  relations  of  the  Major  and  Minor  common  chords,  we  may  calculate  the  relative 
tones  in  the  scale,  and  rve  must  remember  that  the  Octave  of  a tone  always  yields  the  fullest 
and  most  complete  harmony.  It  is  evident  that  as  the  Major  Third,  and  Minor  Third,  and  the 
hilth  haimonise  with  the  fundamental  Ground-tone  or  key-note,  they  must  also  harmonise  wdth 
the  Octave  of  the  key-note.  We  obtain  from  the  Major  Third  with  the  number  of  vibrations 
I,  the  IMinor  Sixth  f,  from  the  Minor  Third  with  4,  the  Major  Sixth  = (^'iy  = ) f ; from  the  Fifth 
withjl,  the  Fourth  =f.  These  relations  are  known  as  the  “ Inversions  of  the  intervals.”  These 
relations  ot  the  tones  are,  collectively,  the  consonant  intervals  of  the  scale.  The  dissonant 
stages,  or  discords,  of  the  scale  can  be  obtained  as  follow's  : — Supiiose  that  w'e  have  the  Ground- 
tone  or  key-note  C,  wdth  the  number  of  vibrations  = l,  the  Third  E = ^,  the  Fifth  G = # and  the 
Octave  = 2,  we  then  derive  from  the  Fifth  or  Dominant  G a Major  chord— this  is  G B D' 
The  relative  number  of  vibrations  of  these  3 tones  is  the  same  as  in  the  Maior  chord  of  g’i  G f’ 
G.  Hence,  the  number  of  vibrations  of  G • • 'c’  -’  ’ ’ 


obtain 


B = 1 : 


-I.e. 


- 4 
-7T* 


B is  as  C : E.  When  w'e  substitute  the  values’  we 
But  D : B = G : E ; so  that  D : V=4  : i.e.,  D'  = V®  or 

-Deduce  from  F (subdominant)  a Major  chord,  F,  A,  C'  The 

q ' “V  i ^ = ^ ^ = C : E,  or  F : ^ = 1 : f 

Bo  that  all  the  tones  ol  the  .scale  have  the  followdiK  ’ " ” ' 


II..  D = .&:  III.,  E = j>  ;IV.,  F = |j;  V, 


, A = #.  i^astly,  r ; A = G : E,  or  F : 1 = 1 : 

e have  the  following  number  of  vibrations  ■ I ’ 

G=f;  VI.;  A = t;  VII.,  B.-=V;VIIL,  6'  = ^’ 


an  octave  lower,  we  have  D=-|. 
relation  of  A 
i.e.,  F 
C = 1 ; 

Conventional  Estimate  of  Pitch. -Conventionalljq  the  pitch  o^  concert-pitch  of 'thVnote'  « 
1.S  taken  at  440  vibrations  m the  second  (Scheibler,  1834),  although  in  FranJe  it  is  taken  at  ’435 

Iouef;rthr:caTe™"c-3rV  tlm 

tones  ot  the  scale  .—G- 33,  D = 3/  125,  E = 41-25,  1=44,  G = 49'5,  A = 55,  B = 61'875  vibra- 
S\uimbem'by  ^ once  by  muhi^l'j^ng 

Musical  Notes.— The  lowest  notes  used  in  music  are  the  double-bass  F with  4i  -o--  ,--i 
t.ons  pianoforte  C with  33,  grand  pi^^^  A'  with  27‘5,  and  o gan  C' with  16-5  The  liiist 
l"ei  second;""  ""  ^he  pfecolo-llute,  wftlf  4752  vilnat^^^^^ 

Limits  of  Auditory  Perception.— According  to  Preycr,  tlic  limit  of  the  percep- 
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Fig.  733. 

Galton’s 

Whistle. 


tion  uf  the  lowe.st  audihlc',  tone  lies  Ijetween  IGand  2:i  Yil)i'alioiis  per  second,  and 
e'“‘  with  40,9G0  vibrations  as  the  higliest  audible  tone  ; so  that  this  enihraces  about 
Hi  octavos. 

[Audibility  of  Shrill  Notes.— This  varies  very  greatly  in  dill'ereiit  iiersons  {irollas/m). 
There  is  a remarkable  liilliiig  oil'  of  tlie  power  as  ago  advanees  [Ocdlon).  For  testing  this  Uidtoii 
uses  a small  wliistlc  made  of  a brass  tube,  with  a diameter  of  less  than  iVth  of  an 
inch  (tig.  733). _ A ping  is  fitted  at  the  lower  end  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  tube, 
whcroliy  the  pitch  of  the  note  is  altered.  Amongst  aidmals  Galton  finds  none 
superior  to^  cats  in  the  power  of  hearing  shrill  sounds,  and  he  attributes  this  “ to 
differentiation  by  natural  .selection  amongst  the.se  animals  until  they  have  the 
power  of  hearing  all  the  high  notes  made  by  mice  and  other  little  creatures  thev 
liave  to  catch.  ”J 

Variations  in  Auditory  Perception.— It  is  rare  to  find  that  tones  produced  by 
more  than  35,000  vibrations  per  second  are  heard.  'When  the  tensor  tymj)ani  fs 
contracted,  the  perception  may  be  increased  for  tones  3000  to  5000  vibrations 
higher,  but  rarely  more.  Pathologically,  the  perception  for  high  notes  may  be 
abnormally  acute— (1)  'Wlien  the  tension  of  the  sound-conducting  apparatus 
generally  is  increased.  (2)  By  elimination  of  the  sound-conducting  apparatus  of 
the  middle  ear,  which  offers  greater  or  less  resistance  to  the  propagation  of  very 
high  notes,  as  perforation  of  the  inembrana  tympani,  or  loss  of  the  incus  and  malleus. 
In  these  cases,  the  stapes  is  directly  set  in  vibration  by  the  sound-waves,  when  tones 
up  to  80,000  vibrations  have  been  perceived.  Diminished  tension  of  the  sound- 
conducting apparatus  causes  diminution  of  the  perception  for  high  tones  {Blake). 

A smaller  number  of  vibrations  than  16  per  second  (as  in  the  organ)  are  no  longer  heard  as  a 
tone,  but  as  single  dull  impulses.  The  tones  that  are  produced  beyond  the  highest  audible 
note,  as  by  stroking  small  tuning-forks  with  a violin  bow,  are  also  no  longer  heard  as  tones, 
but  they  cause  a painful  cutting  kind  of  impression  in  the  ear.  In  the  musical  scale  the  range 
is,  approximately,  from  C of  the  first  octave  with  16  "5  vibrations  to  e,  the  eighth  octave. 

Comparison  of  Ear  and  Eye.— In  comparing  the  perception  of  the  eye  with  that  of  the  ear, 
we  see  at  once  that  the  range  of  accommodation  of  the  ear  is  much  greater.  . Ked  has  456  billions 
of  vibrations  per  second,  while  the  visible  violet  has  but  667,  so  that  the  eye  only  takes  cognis- 
ance of  vibrations  which  ilo  not  form  even  one  octave. 

Lowest  Audible  Tone. — As  to  the  .wiallest  number  of  successive  vibrations 
which  the  ear  can  perceive  as  a sensation  of  tone,  8avart  and  Pfanndler  con- 
sidered that  two  would  suffice.  If,  however,  we  exclude  in  our  experiments 
the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  overtones,  4 to  8 (Much)  or  even  16  to  20 
vibrations  (F.  Auerbach,  Kohlransch)  are  necessary  to  produce  a characteristic 
tone. 

When  tones  succeed  each  other  rapidly,  they  are  still  perceived  as  distinct,  when 
at  least  O’l  second  intervenes  between  two  successive  tones  (v.  Helmholtz) ; if  they 
folloiv  each  other  more  rapidly,  they  fuse  ivith  each  other,  although  a short-time 
interval  is  sufficient  for  many  musical  tones. 

By  the  term,  “fine7iess  of  the  ear,”  or,  as  w-e  say,  a “ good  ear,”  is  meant  the 
capacity  of  distinguishing  from  eacli  other,  as  ditierent,  two  tones  of  nearly  the 
same  number  of  vibrations.  This  power  can  he  greatly  increased  by  practice,  so 
that  musicians  can  distinguish  tones  that  difter  in  pitch  liy  only  or  even 

of  their  vibrations. 

“AVith  regard  to  the  time-sense,  it  is  found  that  beats  are  more  precisely  perceived 
by  the  ear  than  by  the  other  sense  organs  (lluriwj,  Mach). 

Pathological. — Accordiug  to  Lucae,  there  are  some  ears  that  are  better  adapted  foi  healing 
low  notes  and  others  for  high  notes.  Both  conditions  are  disadvantageous  for  hearing  speecli. 
Those  who  hear  low  notes  best  bear  the  highest  consonants  imperfectly.  The  low  notes  are 
heard  abnormally  loud  in  rheumatic  facial  paralysis,  while  the  high  tones  are  heard  abnormally 
loud  in  cases  of  loss  of  the  membraua  tympani,  incus,  and  malleus.  The  stapedius  is  in  lull 
action,  whereby  the  highest  tones  are  heard  louder  at  the  expense  of  the  lower 
persons  with  normal  hearing  hear  a tone  higher  with  one  ear  than  with  the  otliei.  This  con- 
dition is  called  diplacusis  binauralis.  In  rare  cases,  sudden  loss  of  the  perception  ol  ceitaiii 
tones  has  been  observed,  e.g.,  the  bass-deafness  of  Moos.  In  a case  described  by  Magnus,  the 

tones  ch^^^v^eie  not^^e  Tone.— The  intoisily  oi  f\.  towo,  depends  upon  the  nwiyh- 

Uuleofthc  vibrations  of  the  sounding  body.  The  intensity  of  the  tone  is  proportional  to  the 
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•sciuaro  of  the  anivilitnde  of  vibration  of  the  soumliiig  body,  i.e.,  vitli  2,  3,  or  4 times  tlie  ampli- 
tude tl.e  intensity  of  the  tone  is  4,  9,  16  times  as  strong.  As  sonorous  vibrations  are  com- 
municated to  our  ears  by  tlie  wave-movements  ol  tbe  air,  it  i.s  evident  that  t ie  tones  must 
become  lo.ss  and  less  intense  tbe  further  we  are  from  the  source  of  the  sound.  The  intensity  ol 
the  sound  is  inverselj'  proportional  to  the  srpiarc  ol  the  distance  ol  the  source  of  the  sound  liom 

^^'^Tests.— 1.  Pl.ace  a watch  horizontally  near  the  car,  and  test  how  close  it  may  be  brought  to 
the  ear,  and  also  how  far  it  may  be  removed,  and  still  its  sounds  be  heard.  i\leasine  the  dis- 
tance. 2.  Hard  uses  a small  hammer  snsiieiuled  like  a pendulum,  and  allowed  to  fall  upon  a 
bard  surface.  3.  Halls  of  dilfercnt  weights  arc  allowed  to  fall  from  varying  heights  upon  a 
l)late.  In  this  case  the  intensity  of  the  sound  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  weight  of 
the  ball  into  the  height  it  falls. 

As  to  tbe  limits  of  the  jierception  of  the  intensity  of  a tone,  it  is  found  that  a- spherule 
weighing  1 milligram,  and  falling  from  a height  of  1 mm.  upon  a glass  jdate,  is  heard  at  a 
distance  of  5 centimetres  {Schafliiialt). 


415.  PEECEPTION  OF  QUALITY  — VOWELS.  — IJy  the  term  quality 
(“  Klangfarhe  ”),  musical  coloiir  ox  iivabre,  is  under.stood  a i^ecidiar  character  of 
the  tone,  hy  wliicli  it  can  he  distinguished  apart  from  its  pitch  and  intensity.  Thus, 
a flute,  liorn,  violin,  and  the  human  voice  maj'  all  sound  the  same  note  ivith  equal 
intensity,  and  yet  all  the  four  are  distingui.shcd  at  once  hy  their  specific  qualit3\ 
'Wherein  lies  the  essence  (“  Wesen  ”)  of  tone-colour  1 The  investigations  of  v. 
Helmholtz  have  proved  that,  amongst  mechanisms  which  produce  tones,  onlj^  those 
that  produce  pendulum-like  vibration.s,  i.e.,  the  to-and-fro  vibrations  of  a metallic 
rod  Avith  one  end  fixed,  and  tuning-forks,  execute  .simple  pendulum-like  vibrations. 
This  can  be  shoAvu  by  making  a tuning-fork  Avrite  off  its  vibrations  on  a recording 
surface,  Avhen  a completely  uniform  AvaA'e-line,  Avith  equal  elevations  and  depressions 
i.s  noted.  The  term  “ tone  ” is  re.stricted  to  those  sounds,  hardly  CA'er  occurring  in 
nature,  Avhich  are  due  to  simple  pendulum-like  vibrations. 


Other  investigations  have  sliown  that  tlie  tones  of  musical  instruments  and  of  the  human 
voice,  all  of  Avhich  have  a chaiacteristie  quality  of  their  oAvn,  are  composed  of  many  single 
simple  tones.  Amongst  these  one  is  characterised  by  its  intensity,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
determines  the  pitch  of  the  whole  compound 
musical  “tone-picture.”  This  is  called  the 
fundamental  tone  or  key-note.  The  other 
Aveaker  tones  AA'hich,  as  it  Avere,  spring  from  and 
arc  mingled  with  this,  vary  in  dilferent  instru- 
ments both  in  intensity  and  number.  They 
are  “upper  tones,”  and  tlieir  vibrations  are 
always  some  multiple — 2,  3,  4,  5 ....  times — of 
the  fundamental  tone  or  key-note.  In  general, 
we  say  that  all  those  outbursts  of  sound  Avhich 
embrace  numerous  strong  upper  tones,  espe- 
cially of  high  pitch,  in  addition  to  the  funda- 
mental tone,  are  characterised  by  a sharp, 

])iercing,  and  rough  quality,  such  as  emanates 
irom  a trumpet  or  clarionet,  and  that  conversely 
the  quality  is  characterised  by  mildness  and 
softness  when  the  OAmrtones  are  few,  feeble, 
and  low,  c.</.,  such  as  are  produced  by  the  llutc. 

It  requires  a well-trained  music.al  ear  to  dis- 
tinguish, in  an  instrumental  burst,  the  over- 
tones apart  from  the  fundamental  tone.  But 
this  is  very  easily  done  with  the  aid  of  resona- 
tors (lig.  735).  These  consist  of  spherical  or 
funnel-shaped  hollow  bodies,  made  of  brass  or 
.some  other  substance,  Avhich,  by  means  of  a 
short  tube,  can  be  placed  in  the  outer  car.  If  a 


Fig.  734. 

Curves  of  a musical  tone  obtained  by  com- 
pounding the  curve  of  a fundamental  tone 
Avith  that  of  its  overtones. 


resonator  be  placed  in  the  ear,  we  can  hoar  the  feeblest  overtone  of  the  same  miraber  of  vibra 
tions  as  the  lundamcntal  tone.  Thus,  musical  instruments  are  distinguished  by  the  number’ 
tiinimr ^ overtoiics  Avhich  they  produce.  A vibrating  metallic  rod  and  a 

! e Sm  fir  • tone.  As  already  mentioned, 

the  teini  smplc  tone  is  applied  to  sounds  duo  to  simple  pendulum-like  vibrations,  while  a 
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souiul  compo.scd  of  a fmidainontal  tone  and  overtones  is  called  a “klang”  or  eomvoxml 
musical  tone. 

. Curve  of  a Musical  Tone. — When  we  reinenihcr  that  a musical  tone  or  clang  con- 

.sists  ot  a fundamental  tone,  and  a number  of  overtones  of  a certain  intemsity,  which  determine 
its  quality,  then  we  ought  to  ho  able  to  construct  geometrically  the  vibration  curve  of  the 
inusical  tone.  Lot  A represent  the  vibration  curve  of  the  fundamental  tone,  ami  B that  of  the 
lirst  moderately  weak  overtone  (lig.  734).  The  cond)ination  of  these  two  curves  is  obtained 
simply  by  conq.uting  the  height  of  the  ordinates,  whereby  the  ordinates  of  the  overtone  curve, 
lying  above  the  abscissa  or  horizontal  line,  are  added  to  the  fundamental  tone  curve,  while  those 
of  the  ordinates  below  the  line  arc  subtracted  from  it.  Thus  we  obtain  the  curve  C,  which  is 
not  a simple  pendulum-like  curve,  but  one  which  corresponds  to  an  unsteady  movement.  A new 
curve  of  the  second  overtone  may  be  added  to  C,  and  so  on.  The  result  of  all  these  combina- 
tions is  that  the  vibration  curves  corresponding  to  the  compound  musical  tones  are  xtuslcadi/ 
periodic  curves.  All  these  curves  must,  of  course,  vary  with  the  number  and  pitch  of  the 
compounded  overtone  curves. 

Displacement  of  the  Phases. — The  form  of  the  vibration  of  one  and  the  .same  musical  tone 
may  vary  very  greatly  if,  in  compounding  the  curves  A and  B,  the  curve  B is  only  slightly 
disidaced  laterally.  If  B is  displaced  so  that  the  hollow  of  the  wave  r falls  under  A,  the 
addition  of  both  curves  yields  the  curve  r,  r,  r,  with  small  elevations  and  broad  valleys.  If  B 
be  displaced  still  further,  until  the  elevation  of  the  wave,  h,  coincides  with  A,  we  obtain- still 
another  form,  so  that  by  displacement  of  the  phases  of  the  wave-motions  of  the  compounded 
simple  pendulum-like  vibrations,  we  obtain  numerous  diffei-ent  Ibi-ms  of  the  same  musical  tone. 
The  displacement  of  the  phases,  however,  has  no  effect  on  the  ear. 

The  general  result  of  these  observations,  and  those  of  Fourier,  is  that  the  quality  of  a musical 
tone  depends  iqjon  the  characteristic  form  of  the  vibratory  movement. 

Analysis  of  Vowels. — The  human  voice  represents  a reed  instrument  with  vibrating  elastic 
membranes,  the  vocal  cords  (§  312).  In  uttering  the  various  vowels  the  mouth  assumes  a 
characteristic  form,  so  that  its  cavity  has  a certain  fundamental  tone  xieculiar  to  itself.  Thus, 
to  the  fundamental  tone  of  a certain  pitch  produced  within  the  larynx,  there  are  added  certain 
overtones,  Avhich  communicate  to  the  laryngeal  tone  the  vocal  or  vowel  qualitj’-.  Hence,  a 
vowel  is  the  timbre  or  quality  of  a musical  tone  which  is  produced  in  the  larynx.  The  qualif}' 
depends  upon  the  number,  intensity,  and  pitch  of  the  overtones,  and  the  latter,  again,  depend 
on  the  configuration  of  the  “ vocal  cavity  ” in  uttering  the  different  vowels  (§  317). 

Suppose  a person  to  sing  the  vowels  one  after  the  other  on  a special  note,  e.ej.,  b jj,  we  can, 
with  the  aid  of  resonators,  determine  the  overtones,  and  in  what  intensity  they  are  mixed  with 
the  fundamental  tone,  b [j,  to  give  the  characteristic  quality.  According  to  v.  Helmholtz, 
when  we  sound  the  vowels  on  b [j,  for  each  of  the  three  voAvels,  one  overtone  is  specially 
characteristic  for  A-b"  b ; for  0-b  b ; for  U-f.  The  other  vowels  and  the  diphthongs  have 
each  two  specially  characteristic  overtones,  beeause  in  these  cases  the  mouth  is  so  shaped  that 
the  posterior  larger  cavity,  and  also  the  anterior  narrower  part,  each  yields  a special  tone 
(§  316,  I.  and  E).  These  two  overtones  are  for  E-B  b i I-d*''  and  f ; for  A-g  and 

d'l  ; for  0-cill  and  f ; for  U-g' ' and  f.  These,  however,  are  only  the  .special  upper  tones. 
There  are  many  more  iqiper  tones,  but  they  are  not  so  prominent. 

Artificial  Vowels. — Just  as  it  is  possible  to  analyse  a vowel  into  its  fundamenfal  tone  and  its 
u]-)per  tones,  it  is  possible  to  compound  tones  to  produce  the  vowels  by  simultaneously  sounding 
the  fundamental  tone  and  the  corresponding  up[>er  tones.  (1)  A vowel  is  produced  .simply  by 
sinking  loudly  a vowel,  e.cf.,  A,  upon  a certain  note  against  the  free  strings  of  an  open  piano, 
wlnlst^by  the  pedal  the  damper  is  kept  raised.  As  soon  as  we  .stop  .singing,  the  characteristic 
vowel  is  sounded  by  the  strings  of  the  piano.  The  voice  sets  into  sympathetic  vibration  all 
those  strings  whose  overtones  (in  addition  to  the  fundamental  tone)  occur  in  the  vocal 
pound  tone,  so  that  they  vibrate  for  a time  after  the  voice  ceases  _ (v.  Helmholtz).  (2)  The 
vowel  apiiaratus  devised  by  v.  Helmholtz  consists  of  numerous  tuning-forks,  which  are  kept 
vibrating  by  means  of  electro-magnets.  The  lowest  tuning-fork  gives  the  fundamental  tone, 
B b and  the  others  the  overtones.  A resonator  is  placed  in  front  of  each  tuning-foi’k,  and 
the  distance  between  the  two  can  be  varied  at  pleasure.  The  resonators  can  be  opened  and 
closed  by  a lid  passing  in  front  of  their  openings.  Vhen  the  resonator  is  closed,  we  cannot 


the  following  compositions  ; 


duce  vowels  with  difi'erent  qualitie.s.  V.  Helmholtz  makes  i , r 'i 

U = B b ■'vitli  b b weak  and  f ; 0 = damped  B b "'ith  b^  b strong  and  wcakei- b jj,  t ,.d 
(fundamental  tone)  with  moderately  strong  b'  b b 

(fundamental  tone)  with  b'  b 1''  somewhat  stronger  than  lor  A,  d strong,  b 
and  f'l  as  strong  as  possible  ; E = b b (as  fundamental  tone) 

moderate  also  and  f ' a^  ‘ b>  and  b'  ^ b,  as  strong  as  possible  ; I could  not  be  pioduced. 

In  AppuS’s  appaiWsl^  thcfundanm  tone  and  the  overtones  arc  produced  by  means  of 


A = b b 
d ' ; A = b b 

b weaker,  d 
with  b b and  f 
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organ  pipes,  ^vl.osc  notes  can  be  combinca  to  produce  the  vowels,  bnt  it  is  not  so  good  as  the 

_A  ! 


Fig.  735. 

Koenig’s  nianoinetric  capsule  (A)  and  mirror  (M)  {Koenig). 


Fig,  730. 

Flame-pietiircs  of  the  vowels  ou,  o,  and  A {Koenig). 


tnning-lorks,  since  (be  organ  ]iipes  do  not  }'icld  simple  tones,  bixt  nevertlicless  some  of  tlie 
vowels  can  be  admirably  reproduced  with  Ibis  apparatus. 
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<lelicato  moinhiane  sti-etclied  over 
'''  style  he  li.xccl  to  the  centre  of  the  membrane  and 

a^amr.Id  "’‘'’tf  o'’  record  its  movements  on  a i.iecc  of  .soft  tinfoil 

Tf'ti  ” f leyolvin^f  apparatus,  tlien  the  vowel  curve  is  .stamped  as  it  were  upon  the  tinfoil 
If  the  sty  e now  be  made  to  touch  the  tinfoil  while  the  latter  is  move, I,  then  the  slyle  is  mS- 
it  Ino^es  the  meinbrnne,  and  wo  hoar  distinctly  by  resonance  the  vowel  sound  reinodncul. 

[ oenigs  Manometne  Flames.— By  means  of  this  apparatus  the  ([iiality  of  the  vowel  soiimls 
IS  easily  shown.  It  consists  of  a small  wooden  caiisiile,  A,  divided  into  two  coni], ailments  by 
a piece  ot  thin  sheet  imlia-rubber.  Ordinary  gas  passes  into  the  chamber  on  one  side  of  the 
nienibrane  tlirougli  the  stoii-cock,  and  it  is  lighted  at  a .small  burner.  To  the  other  conipart- 
ment  is  attached  a wider  tube  with  a mouthpiece.  The  whole  is  fixed  on  a stand,  and  near  it 
IS  placed  a lonr-.sided  rotating  mirror,  Al,  as  .suggested  by  Wheatstone  (lig.  735).  On  speaking 
01  singing  a vowel  into  the  mouthpiece,  and  rotating  the  mirror,  a toothed  or  zigzag  flame- 
picture  IS  obtained  in  the  mirror.  The  Ibriu  of  the  Hanie-pictnrc  is  characteristic  for  each 
of  course  with  the  jutch.]  [Fig.  736  shows  the  form  of  the  flame-picture 
obtained  in  the  rotating  mirror  when  the  vowels,  uu,  o,  a.  are  snug  at  a pitch  of  ?</,,  sof,,  and 
Kf.j.  ^ iliis  series  shows  how  they  dill'er  in  rpiality.] 

[Koenig  has  also  invented  tlie  apparatus  for  analysing  any  compound  tone  whose  funda- 
niental  tone  is  i (fig.  737).  _ It  consists  of  a series  of  resonators,  from  u'lb  to  ur^,  fixed  in  an 
lion  tiaine.  Each  resonator  is  connected  with  its  special  flame,  which  is  pictured  in  a long 
narrow,  square  rotating  niirror.  If  a tuning-fork  UTobe  sounded,  only  the  llanie  UTn  is  affected, 
and  so  on  with  each  tuning-fork  ot  the  harmonic  series.  Suppose  a compound  note  containing 
the  tuiidaniental  tone  ur.,,  and  its  liarnionics  be  sounded,  then  the  flame  of  vt.,,  and  those  of 
the  other  harmonics  in  the  note  are  also  affected,  so  that  the  tone  can  be  analysed  optically. 
The  same  may  be  done  with  the  vowels.] 


416.  LABYRINTH  DURING  HEARING. — If  we  ask  ivhat  rule  the  ear  plays 
ill  the  fierceptiou  of  the  quality  of  sounds,  then  we  must  assume  that,  just  as  with 
the  help  of  resonators  a musical  note  can  he  resolved  into  its  fundamental  tone  and 
overtones,  so  the  ear  is  capable  of  performing  such  an  analysis.  The  car  resolves 
the  complicated  Avavc-forms  of  musical  tones  into  their  components.  These  com- 
ponents it  perceives  as  tones  harmonious  Avith  eacli  other  ; Avith  marked  attention 
each  is  perceived  singly,  so  that  the  ear  distingui.shes  as  different  tone-colours  only 
different  combinations  of  these  simple  tone-sensations.  The  resolution  of  complex 
Aubrations,  due  to  (quality,  into  sim})le  pendulum-like  vilirations  is  a characteristic 
function  of  tlie  ear.  IVliat  a[)paratus  in  the  ear  is  capable  of  doing  this  ? If  avc 
sing  Augorously — c.y.,  the  musical  voAvel  .V  on  a definite  note,  say  b b — against  the 
strings  of  an  open  pianoforte  Avhile  the  damper  is  raised,  then  Ave  cause  all  those 
strings,  and  those,  to  vibrato  sympathetically,  Avliicli  arc  contained  in  the 
vowel  so  sung.  IVc  must,  therefore,  assume  that  an  analogous  sympathetic 
apparatus  occurs  in  the  eai',  Avliieh  is  tuned,  as  it  Avere,  for  different  pitches,  and 
Avhicli  Avill  Aubrate  .synqiathetically"  lilcc  the  strings  of  a [lianoforte.  “ If  avc  could 
so  connect  CA'cry  string  of  a piano  Avith  a ner\'e-fibre  that  the  nen'e-fibre  Avould  be 
excited  and  perceiA'cd  as  often  as  the  string  A'ibrated,  then,  as  is  actually  the  case 
in  the  ear,  every  musical  note  Avhich  affected  the  imstniment  Avould  excite  a series 
of  sensations  exactly  corresponding  to  the  pendulum-like  A'ibrations  into  Avhich  the 
original  moA'ements  of  the  air  can  bo  r-esolved;  and  thus  the  existence  of  each 
individual  OA’crtonc  Avould  l)c  exactly  pcrceiA'ed,  as  is  actually  the  case  Avith  the 
ear.  The  perception  of  tones  of  different  pitch  Avould  under  these  circumstances 
depend  upon  different  nerve-fibres,  and  hence  Avould  occur  quite  independent!}'  of 
each  other.  i\[icro.sco[)ic  iiiATstigation  shoAvs  that  there  arc  someAvhat  similar 
structures  in  the  oar.  The  free  ends  of  all  the  nerves-fibres  are  connectc(l  Avith 
small  elastic  particles  Avluch  avc  must  assume  are  set  into  .sympathetic  vibration  by 
the  sound-Avaves  ” (v.  Helmholtz). 

Resolution  by  the  Coclilea. — Formerly  a".  Helmholtz  considered  the  rods  of  Corti 
to  be  the  a])paratus  that  viln’ated  and  stiinulated  the  terminations  of  the  nerves. 
Hut,  as  birds  aiid  amphibians,  Avhich  certainly  can  distinguish  musical  note.s,  have 
no  rods  (^I[ai>s6),  i\\fi  strefclie'lraclialjibres  o/  the  memhrana  hasilaris,  on  Avhichthe 
organ  of  Corti  is  placed,  and  wluclj  are  shortest  in  tlie  first  turn  of  the  cochlea, 
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1'EKCEIT10>;  OE  : 


lea,  are.  n 


o\v  reffanled  as  the  vil)ralinj( 
xuu.s,  . .slring-liko  iibre  of  the  iiieinln-aiia  hasilari-s,  Avlncli  is 
viliriting,  corresponds  to  every  possil.le  siinp  e tone.  According  to 
llonsen  the  l.airs  of  tlio  lahyrinth,  vdiich  are  of  unciual  knigtli,  may  ser^c  this 
, n-P  Destruction  of  the  apex  of  the  cochlea  causes  deafness  to  deeper  tones 


heconiing  longer  towards  the  a]iex  of  the  cod 
thrc'ads  {^ilonscn).  Thus 
eapal)h^  of 


^^THensen’s  Experiments.— That  the  hairs  in  connection  with  the  liair-cells  vibmtc 
to  a particular  note  is  also  rendered  probable  by  the  cxperiincnts  of  Honsen  on  the 
crustacean  Mysu.  lie  found  that  certain  of  the  minute  hairs  (auditoi}  lian.s)  in 
the'auditory  o'rgan  of  this  animal,  situate  at  the  base  of  the  antennae,  vibrated  when 

certain  tones  were  sounded  on 
a keyed  horn.  The  movements 
of  tiic  hairs  were  observed  by 
a low-power  microscope.  In 
mammals,  however,  there  is  a 
didicultj',  as  the  hairs  attached 
to  the  cells  appear  to  ho  all 
about  the  same  length, 
must  not  forget  that  the  per- 
ception of  sound  is  a mental 
act.] 

This  assumption  also  explains 
the  perception  of  noises. 

Of  noises  in  the  strictly 
physical  sense,  it  is  assumed 
that  they,  like  single  impulses, 
are  perceived  by  the  aid  of  the 
saccules  and  the  ampullie. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  sac- 
cules and  the  ampuUse  are 
concerned  in  the  general 
perception  of  hearing, 
i.e.,  of  shocks  communi- 
cated to  the  auditory 
nerve  (by  impulses  and 
noises) ; while  bj’^  the 
coclilea  wo  estimate  the 
pitch  and  depth  of  the 
vibrations,  and  musical 
character  of  the  vibra- 
tions produced  by  tones. 

The  relation  of  the  semi- 

cii’cular  canals  to  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  is  referred  to  in  § 350 


Fig.  737. 

Koenig’s  apparatus  for  anab'siiig  a compound  tone  with  tlie 
fundamental  tone  ut.,. 


417.  SIMULTANEOUS  ACTION  OF  TWO  TONES— HARMONY— BEATS 
— DISCORDS — DIFFERENTIAL  TONES. — When  two  tones  of  different  pitch 
fall  upon  the  ear  simultaireously,  they  cause  different  sensations  according  to  the 
difference  in  pitch. 

1.  Consonance. — If  the  iiumber  of  vibrations  of  the  two  tones  is  in  the  ratio  of 
simple  multii»lcs,  as  1 : 2 : 3 : I,  so  that  when  the  low  notes  make  one  vibration  the 
liigher  one  makes  2 ; 3 or  4 . . . . then  we  experience  a sensation  of  complete 
harmony  or  concord. 

2.  Interference. — If,  however,  the  two  tones  do  not  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  simple  multi[iles,  then  when  l)oth  tones  are  soundetl  sinndtaneously 
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lakes  place.  The  hollows  of  the  one  sound-wave  ean  no  lonj^'er  coineide 
with  the  hollows  of  the  other,  and  the  crests  with  the  crests,  hnt,  corresi)ondin<f  to 
the  dillercnce  of  nnmher  of  vibrations  of  both  curves,  sonietiines  a wave-crest  imist 
coincide  with  a Avave-hollow.  Hence,  when  Avave-crest  meets  Avave-crest,  there, 
must  he  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  tin*,  tone,  and  when  a hollow  coincides  Avith 
a crest,  the  sound  must  l.)e  Avc'akened.  Thus  av(!  obtain  the  imjiression  of  those 
A’ariations  in  tone  intensity  Avhich  have  been  called  “beats.” 


The  mimbcr  of  vibrations  is  o(  course  always  equal  to  the  (liircrciice  of  the  mnnbcr  of  vilaa- 
tioiis  of  l)oth  tones.  Tlie  beats  are  perceived  most  distinctly  when  two  organ  tones  of  low 
pitch  are  sounded  together  in  unison,  but  slightly  out  of  tune.  Siqipose  we  take  two  oi'gan 
pipes  with  33  vilirations  per  second,  and  so  alter  one  pipe  that  it  gives  34  vibi'ations  per  second, 
then  one  distinct  beat  will  be  lieard  every  second.  The  beats  are  heard  more  frcfjuentlv  tlie 
greater  the  diflerence  between  the  number  ol'  vibrations  of  the  two  tones. 


Successive  Beats. — The  beats,  hoAvever,  produce  A^ery  dill'crent  impression.s  u])oii 
the  ear  according  to  the  rapidity  Avith  Avhicb  they  succeed  each  other. 

1.  Isolated  Beats. — When  they  occur  at  long  intervals,  Ave  may  perceive  them 
as  completely  isolated,  but  single  intensifications  of  the  sound  Avith  subserpient 
enfceblement,  so  that  they  give  rise  to  the  impression  of  isolated  heats. 

2.  Dissonance. — When  the  beats  occur  more  rapidlj^  they  cause  a continuous 
disagreeable  Avhirring  impression  Avbicli  is  spoken  of  as  dissonance,  or  an  unhar- 
monious  sensation.  The  greatest  degree  of  uii])leasant  painful  dissonance  occurs 
Avhen  there  are  33  beats  per  second. 

3.  Harmony. — If  the  beats  take  place  more  rapidly  than  33  times  per  second, 
the  sensation  of  dissonance  gradually  dimini.shes,  and  it  does  so  the  more  rapidly 
the  beats  occur.  The  sensation  jiasses  gradually  from  moderately  inharmonious 
relations  (avIucIi  in  music  have  to  be  resolved  by  certain  laAvs)  toAvards  consonance 
or  harmony.  The  tone  relations  are  successively  the  Second,  Seventh,  iMinov  Third, 
Minor  Sixth,  ^fajor  Third,  IMajor  Sixth,  Fourth,  and  Fifth. 

4.  Effect  of  tiie  Musical  Tones  (“  Alanr/e”). — Tavo  musical  “klangs,”or  com- 
pound tones,  falling  on  the  ear  simultaneously,  produce  a result  similar  to  that  of 
Wo  simple  tones;  but  in  this  case  Ave  have  to  deal  not  only  Avith  the  tAvo  funda- 
anental  tones,  but  also  Avith  the  overtones.  Hence  the  degree  of  dissonance,  of 
tAA'o  musical  tones  is  the  more  ]ironounced  the  more  the  fundamental  tones  and  the 
OA'ertones  (and  the  “ diH'crential  ” tones)  produce  beats  Avhich  number  about  33 
per  second.  * 

5.  Differential  Tones.-  T.astly  tAvo  “klangs,”  or  tAvo  simple  musical  tones 
sounding  simultaneously,  may  guA-e  rise  to  neic  tones  Avhen  they  are  uidformly  and 
simultaneously  .sounding  in  corresi)onding  intensity.  AVc  can  hear,  if  avc  listen 
attentively,  a thirtl  ncAV  tone,  avIiosc  number  of  vibrations  corresponds  to  the 
difference  betAA'cen  the  t\A'0  primary  tone.s,  and  hence  it  is  called  a “differential 
tone.” 


Summational  Tones. — It  av.as  formerly  .supposed  that  new  tones  coiikl  ari.se  from  tlie  sum- 
mation or  addition  of  tlieir  number  of  vibrations,  but  it  lias  been  shown  that  these  tones  are  in 
reality  dilferential  tones  of  a high  order  {Airpunn,  Freyer). 


418.  PERCEPTION  OF  SOUND  — OBJECTIVE  AND  SUBJECTIVE 
AUDITION— AFTER-SENSATION.— Objective  and  Auditory  Perceptions.— 

When  the  .stimulation  of  the  terminations  of  the  nerves  of  the  labyrinth  is  referred 
to  the  outer  Avorld,  then  Ave  have  ohjective  auditory  perceptions.  Such  stimulations 
arc  only  referred  to  the  outer  "world  as  are  convoyed  to  the  incnihrana  t}in]’)ani 
vibrations  of  the  air,  as  is  .shoAvn  by  the  fact  that  if  the  head  be  immersed  iii  Avater, 
and  the  auditory  meatuses  be  filled  therely,  A\-e  hear  all  the  vibrations  as  if  they 
occurred  within  our  head  itself  {Ed.  Weber),  and  the  .same  is  the  ease  with  our  own 
voice,  as  AA'ell  as  Avith  the  .sound-Avaves  conducted  through  the  bones  of  the  head, 
Avhen  both  ears  are  firmly  plugged. 
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Perception  of  Direction. — As  to  the  percc])tion  of  the  direction  ■\vlicnce  sound 
<'onics  Ave  oljtain  some  information  from  tlie  relidion  of  both  meatuses  to  the 
.source  of  tlie  sound,  especially  if  we  turn  th(‘,  head  in  the  su].])0scd  direction  of  the 
1.  AVc  distinguish  more  easily  the  direction  from  Avhich  noises  mixed  until 
tones  come't.han  that  of  tones  {Rayleifih).  When  both  oars  are  stimulated 


SOUIK 

musica.  - ' - 

inpiallv,  we  refer  the  source  of  the  .sound  to  the  middle  line  anteriorly,  but  Avnen 

nno'ea'r’is  stimulated  more  strongly  than  the  other,  we  refer  the  sonrcc  of  the 


.sound  more  to  one  side  (^Kessel).  dhe  position  of  the  (‘ar-mn.scles,^  uhich  peiliaps 
act  like  an  ear-funnel,  is  important.  According  t<i  li.d.  W (‘her,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  determine  the  direction  of  sound  Avhen  the  ears  are  firmly  Jixed  to  the  .side  of 
the  head.  Ihirther,  if  we  place  the  hollow  of  both  hands  in  front  of  the  ear,  .so  as 
to  form  an  ojicn  cavity  behind  them,  avc  are  apt  to  su])pose  that  a sounding  body 
])laced  in  front  is  behind  ns.  The  semicircular  canals  are  said  also  to  be  concerned, 
as  sound  coming  from  a certain  direction  must  always  excite  one  canal  more  than  the 
others.  Thus,"thc  left  horizontal  canal  is  most  stimulated  by  horizontal  .sound- 
Avaves  coming  from  the  left  (Preye?').  Other  obserA'ers  assert  that  the  membrana 
lympani  localises  the  .sonnd,  as  only  certain  jiarts  of  it  are  affected  by  the  .sound- 
Avaves. 

The  distance  of  a sound  is  judged  of  partly  by  the  interixity  or  loudness  of  the 
sound,  such  as  Ave  haA’e  learned  to  estimate  from  sound  at  a knoAvn  distance.  But 
still  Avc  are  subject  to  juany  misconceptions  in  this  respect. 


Amongst  subjective  auditory  sensations  are  the  after -vibrations,  especially  of  intense  and 
continued  musical  tones  ; the  tinnitus  aurium  (p.  741),  AA'hich  often  accompanies  abnormal 
movements  of  the  blood  in  the  ear,  may  he  due  to  a mechanical  stimulation  of  the  auditoiy 
iibres,  perhaps  by  the  blood -stream  [Brenner). 

[Drags. — Cannabis  indica  seems  to  act  on  the  hearing  centre,  giving  rise  to  subjective  sounds  ; 
the  hearing  is  rendered  more  acute  by  strychnin  ; Avhile  ejuinine  and  sodic  salicylate  in  large 
doses  cause  ringing  in  the  ears  [Brunton).'\ 

Entotical  perceptions,  -which  are  due  to  causes  Avithin  the  ear  itself,  are  such  as  hearing  the 
pulse-heats  in  the  surrounding  arteries,  and  the  rushing  sound  of  the  blood,  which  is  e.speciall}'- 
strong  Avhen  there  is  increased  resonance  of  the  ear  (as  wheir  the  meatus  or  tympanum  is  closed, 
or  Avhen  fluid  accumulates  in  the  latter),  during  increased  cardiac  action,  or  in  hyperresthesia 
of  the  auditory  nerve  [Brenner).  Sometimes  there  is  a cracking  noise  in  the  maxillary 
articulation,  the  noise  produced  by  traction  of  the  muscles  on  the  Eustachian  tube  (§  411),  and 
when  air  is  ibreed  into  the  latter,  or  when  the  membrana  tympani  is  Ibrced  outAvards  or 
iiiAvards  (§  350). 

Fatigue. — The  ear  after  a time  becomes  fatigued,  either  for  one  tone  or  for  a series  of  tones 
Avhich  have  acted  on  it,  Avhile  the  perceptive  activity  is  not  afl'ected  for  other  tones.  Complete 
recovery,  hoAvever,  takes  place  in  a feAV  seconds  [UrbantscMtscli). 

Auditory  After-Sensations. — (1)  Those  that  correspond  to  positive  after-sen.sations,  Avhere  the 
after-sensation  is  so  closely  connected  Avith  the  original  tone  that  both  appear  to  be  continuous. 
(2)  There  are  some  after-sensations,  Avhere  a pause  intervenes  betAveen  the  end  of  the  objective 
and  the  beginning  of  the  subjective  tone  [Urbantsehiisch).  (3)  There  seems  also  to  be  a form 
corresponding  to  negative  after-images. 

In  soine  persons,  the  perception  ol  a tone  is  accompanied  by  the  occurrence  of  subjective  colours, 
of  the  sensation  of  light,  e.g.,  the  sound  of  a trumpet,  accompanied  b}’’  the  sen.s.ation  of  yelloAA'. 
.More  seldom  visual  sensations  of  this  kind  are  observed  Avhen  the  nerves  of  taste,  smell,  or 
touch  are  e.xcited  [2\  ussbaunier,  Lehmann  and  Blculcr).  It  is  more  common  to  find  that  an 
intense  sharp  sound  is  accompanied  by  an  associated  sensation  of  the  sensory  nerves.  Thus 
many  people  experience  a cold  shudder  Avhen  a slate  pencil  is  drawn  in  a peculiar  manner 
across  a .slate. 


[Colour  Associations. — Colour  is  in  some  persons  instantaneously  associated  Avith  sound,  and 
t.alton  remarks  that  it  is  rather  common  in  children,  although  in  an  ill-dcveloiied  degree,  and 
the  tendency  seems  to  be  very  hereditary.  Sometimes  a iiarticular  colour  is  associated  with  a 
particular  letter,  vowel  sounds  particularly  evoking  colours.  Galton  has  given  coloured 
roiiresentations  ol  these  colour  associations,  and  he  points  out  their  relation  to  what  he  calls 
mmiber-lorms,  or  the  association  of  certain  forms  with  certain  numbers.] 

An  auditory  impulse  communicated  to  one  car  at  the  same  time  often  causes  an  increase  in 

«f  «.=  a.umo.y  centre. 

Other  Stimuli.— The  auditory  apparatus,  besides  being  excited  by  sound-Avaves,  is  also 
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aliectcd  by  heterologous  stimuli.  It  is  estimatecl  mcchcmically  by  a smbleii  blow  oii  the  ear, 
llio  ellects  of  dcclricity  ami  i)atbological  comlilious  are  referred  to  in  § 350. 

419.  COMPARATIVE — HISTORICAL. — The  lowest  fishes,  the  cyclostoiuata  (Petromyzon), 
have  a saccule  i>rovided  with  auditory  hairs  coutaiiiiiig  otolitlis,  aud  conimuidcatiug  with  two 
semicircular  cauals,  wlule  the  myxiuoids  have  ouly  one  seiuicircular  canal.  Alost  of  the  other 
lishes,  liowever,  have  a utricle  communicating  with  throe  semicirerdar  canals.  In  the  carj), 
prolongations  ol  the  labyrinth  communicate  with  the  swimming-bladder.  In  amphibia,  the 
structure  ol  the  labyrinth  is  somewhat  like  that  in  fishes,  but  the  cochlea  is  not  ty])ically 
developed.  Most  amphibia,  except  the  frog,  are  devoid  of  a niembraua  tympani.  Only  the 
fenestra  ovalis  (not  the  rotunda)  exists,  and  it  is  connected  in  the  frog  by  three  ossicles  with 
the  freely-exposed  membrana  tympaid.  Amongst  reptiles  the  appendix  to  the  .saccule  corre- 
sponding to  the  cochlea  begins  to  be  prominent.  In  the  tortoise  it  is  saccular,  but  in  the 
erocoilile  it  is  longer,  and  somewhat  curved  and  dilated  at  the  end.  In  all  reptiles  the 
lenestra  rotunda  is  developed,  whereby  the  cochlea  is  connected  with  the  labyrinth.  In 
crocodiles  and  birds,  the  cochlea  is  divided  into  a scala  vesti bull  aud  S.  tympani.  Snakes  are 
devoid  of  a tympanic  cavity.  In  birds  both  saccules  (fig.  728,  IV,  U S)  are  united  {Hassc), 
the  canal  of  the  cochlea  (tl  C),  which  is  connected  by  means  of  a fine  tube  (C)  with  the 
saccule,  is  larger,  and  shows  indications  of  a spiral  arrangement,  and  has  a llask-like  blind 
end,  the  lagena  (L).  The  auditory  ossicles  in  i-eptiles  and  birds  are  reduced  to  one  column-like 
rod,  corresponding  to  the  stapes,  and  called  the  colummella.  The  lowest  mammals  (Echidna) 
have  structures  veiy  like  those  of  birds,  while  the  higher  mammals  have  the  same  tyj>e  as  in 
man  (fig.  728,  III).  The  Eustachian  tube  is  always  open  in  the  whale. 

Amongst  invertebrata,  the  auditory  organ  is  very  simple  in  medusaj  and  mollusca.  It  is 
merely  a bladder  filled  Avith  fluid,  with  the  auditory  nerves  proA'ided  Avith  the  ganglia  in  its 
Avails.  Hair-cells  occur  in  the  interior,  provided  Avith  one  or  more  otoliths.  Hensen  observed 
that  in  some  of  the  aniiulosa,  Avhen  sound  AA-as  conducted  into  the  Avater,  some  of  the  auditory 
bristles  vibrated,  being  adapted  for  special  tones.  In  cephalopoda,  Ave  distinguish  the  first 
differentiation  into  a membranous  and  cartilaginous  labyrinth. 

Histoidcal. — Empedocles  (473  n.c. ) referred  auditory  impressions  to  the  cochlea.  The 
Hippocratic  School  Avas  acquainted  Avith  the  tympanum,  and  Aristotle  (384  n.c.)  Avith  the 
Eustachian  tube.  Vesalius  (1561)  described  the  tensor  tympani  ; Gardanus  (1560)  the  conduc- 
tion through  the  bones  of  the  head  ; Avhile  Fallopius  (1561)  described  the  vestibule,  the  semi- 
circular canals,  chorda  tympani,  the  tAvo  fenestra;,  the  cochlea,  and  the  aqueduct.  Eustachius 
(t  1570)  described  the  modiolus,  the  lamina  spiralis  of  the  cochlea,  the  Eustachian  tube,  as 
well  as  the  muscles  of  the  ear  ; Plater  the  ampulla;  (1583) ; Casseri  (1600)  the  lamina  spiralis 
menibranacea.  Sylvius  (1667)  discovered  the  ossicle  called  b}'  his  name  ; ^ csling  (1641)  the 
stapedius.  Mersenne  (1618)  Avas  acquainted  Avith  overtones  ; Gassendus  (1658)  experimented 
on  the  conduction  of  sound.  Acoustics  Avere  greatly  adA’’anced  by  the  Avork  of  Chladni  (1802). 
The  most  recent  and  largest  Avork  on  the  ear  in  A’^ertebrates  is  by  G.  Retzins  (1881-84). 


The  Sense  of  Smell. 

420.  STKUCTUEE  OF  THE  OKGAN  OF  SMELL.— Regio  Olfactoria— The 
area  of  the  distribution  of  the  olfactory  nerve  is  the  regio  olfactoria,  AA'hich  em- 
braces the  upper  part  of  the  septum,  the  rrpper  turbinated  bone  and  part  of  the 
middle  turbinated  bone  (fig.  738,  Cs).  All  the  remainder  of  the  nasal  car  ity 
is  called  the  regio  respiratoria.  These  tAVO  regions  are  distinguished  as  folloAvs  ; 

(1)  The  regio  olfactoria  has  a thicker  mucous  membrane.  (2)  It  is  covered  by  a 
single  la^mr  of  cylindrical  epithelium,  the  cells  being  often  branched  at  their  1oa\  ei 
ends,  and  contain  a yelloAV  or  broAvnish-red  pigmient  (figs.  739,  740,  E)  (3)  It  m 
coloured  by  this  pigment,  and  is  thereby  distinguished  from  the  uncoloured  regie* 
respiratoria,  Avhich  is  covered  by  ciliated  epithelium.  _ (4)  It  contains  peculiar 
tubular  glands  (Bowman’s  glands),  described  as  “mixed  glands  by  iaulseii 
(S  142),  Avhile  the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane  contains  numerous  acinous  serows 
fdands  (Heidenhain)  ] but  in  man  the  latter  arc  said  to  be  mixed  glands  {btokr) 
Ffi"  739)  Lymph-follicles  lie  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  from  them  numerous 
Ucocytos  pai  on  to  the  free  surface  (Stohr).  m Lastly,  the  ^ 

braces'’ the  end-organs  of  tlie  olfactory  nerve.  The  long  narron  olfactory  ce 
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740  X)  are  dis^tributed  between  the  ordinary  cylindi'ical  epitlielinni  (It)  co^  ering 
th^regio  olfactoria.  The  body  of  the  cell  is  spindle-shaped,  with  a large  nucleus 


Epithe- 

lium. 


Mucous 
31  cm- 
hraue. 


Fig.  738.  Fig.  739. 

Fig.  738. — Nasal  and  pliavyngo-nasal  cavities.  L,  levator  elevation;  P.s.p.,  plica  salpiugo- 
palatina  ; Cs,  Cm,  Ci,  the  three  turbinated  hones.  Fig.  739. — ^^’’ertical  section  of  the 
olfactory  region  (rabbit),  x 560.  s,  disc  ; zo,  zone  of  oval,  and  zr  of  spherical  nuclei ; 6, 
basal  cells  ; dr,  part  of  a Bowman’s  gland  ; n,  branch  of  the  olfactory  nerve. 


containing  nucleoli,  and  it  sends  upwards  between  the  cylindrical  cells  a narrow 
(0'9  to  1'8  g.)  smooth  rod,  cpiite  up  to  the  free  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  In  the  frog  («)  the  free  end  carries 
delicate  projecting  hairs  or  bristles.  In  the  deeper  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  the  olfactory  cells  pass  into,  and 
become  continuous  Avith,  varicose  fine  nerve-fibres,  Avhich 
pass  into  the  olfactory  neiwe  (§  321,  I.,  1).  According  to 
C.  K.  Ilofiinan  and  Exner,  after  section  of  the  olfactory 
nerve,  the  specific  olfactory  end-organs  become  changed  into 
cylindrical  epithelium  (frog),  and  in  Avarin-blooded  animals 
tliey  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  even  on  the  loth  day. 

Brunn  found  a homogeneous  limiting  membrane,  Avhich  had 
holes  in  it  for  transmitting  the  processes  of  the  olfactory  cells 
only. 

[The  respiratory  part  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is 
lined  by  ciliated  epithelium  stratified  like  that  in  the  trachea 
and  resting  on  a basement  membrane.  BeloAV  this  there  are 
many  lymph-corpuscles  and  aggregations  of  adenoid  tissue.] 

[1  lie  organ  of  Jacobson  is  present  in  all  mammals,  ami  consists  of 
two  nanow  tubes  protected  by  cartilage,  and  placed  in  the  lower  and 
anterior  part  of  the  nasal  septum.  Each  tube  terminates  blindly  behind 
but  anteriorly  it  opens  into  the  nasal  furrow  or  into  the  naso-palatine 
canal  (dog).  The  wall  next  the  middle  line  is  covered  by  olfactory 
epithelium,  and  receives  olfactory  nerves  (rabbit,  guinea-pi<>'),  and  it 
contains  glands  similar  to  those  of  the  olfactory  region  ; the  outer  wall 
IS  covered  by  columnar  epithelium  ciliated  in  some  animals  {Klein).'] 

[The  olfactory  non-nicdullated  nerves  arise  from  the  olfactory  bulb,  Avhich  is 
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:t  gix^visli-yollo\v  sum  rcumlml  mass  lying  on  tlic  orlntal  surface  of  tlie  frontal  lola- 
and  upon  the  oviljriforni  plate  ot  the  ethmoid  hone  ffio’  7 i n Tf  ^ r i < 

th.  b™i„  1,01, i,Kl  l,y  llu  tmctus  olfaetoriui,  wl'.w! 

tlic  substaMtm,  porfomu,  ]t, 

sculied  .d  ea<b  .3-13  L),  hnt  some  of  its  iil.res  can  he  traced  into  the  uncinate 
gyrus  ot  the  temporal  lohe  to  the  nucleus  amygihdeus  and  cornu  ammonis,  Avhilc 
]\l  some  lilires  ciuss  to  the  opposite  side 

*!  F anterior  horder  of  the  anterior 
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commissure.] 

[The  olfactory  tract  and  bull)  were  originally 
a protnision  of  the  cerebral  .suhstance,  and  con- 
tained within  them  a narrow  cavity  continuous 
with  the  middle  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 
Both  the  bulb  and  tract  contain  grey  ami 
white  matter,  and  in  the  former  arc  man\' 
corjiora  amylacea.] 

[In  a sagittal  section  of  the  tract  and  bulb 
in  the  dog  (fig.  742)  we  see  that  the  bulb  {h) 
covers  the  tract  {1)  like  a hood,  Avhile  in  the 
interior  is  seen  the  narrow  canal.  The  olfac- 
tory tract  is  triangular  in  cross-section  with 
rounded  edges  and  slightly  concave  sides.  At 


Tig.  741.  Fig.  742. 

Fig.  741. — Part  of  the  base  of  the  brain  shoAving  the  Pyi,  pes  pcdunculi  ; Cm,  corpus  mam- 
millare ; Tbc,  tuber  cinereum ; T II,  and  II,  optic  tract  and  nerve ; ch,  chiasma  ; T,  temiioral 
lobe  ; U,  uncus  ; Am,  nucleus  amygdaleus;  Spa,  anterior  perforated  spot ; Lt,  lamina  ter- 
minalis  ; Coa,  position  of  anterior  commissure  ; F,  frontal  lobe  ; Bol,  olfactory  bulb ; Trol, 
olfactory  tract.  . Fig.  742. — Sagittal  section  of  the  olfactory  bulb  of  a dog;  h,  olfactory 
bulb  ; t,  olfactory  tract ; r,  ventricle  of  the  bulb,  x 4. 


its  basal  part  and  covering  the  lateral  angles  are  numerous  fine  medullated  fibres,  and  there  are 
also  medullated  nerve-fibres  on  its  dorsal  aspect.  The  more  central  parts  of  the  tract  contain 
connective-tissue  and  some  small  nerve-cells.] 

[Tire  olfactory  bulb  consists  of  many  layers  as  seen  on  A'ertical  section.  Most 
superficially  it  is  coA^ered  by  a layer  of  pia  mater,  and  under  it  are  numerous  bundles 
of  tlie  fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerve — the  nerve-Jihre  layer  (fig.  743,  D).  The  second 
Isiycv,  stratum  glomerulosum  (fig.  743,  E),  contains  peculiar  globular  masses,  closely 
packed  together,  and  passing  into  them  are  nerve-fibres  from  the  first  layer.  In 
these  glomeruli  the  nerve-fibrils  come  into  relation  Avith  fibrils,  the  branches  of 
nerve-cells.  The  third  layer  is  the  stratum  gelatinosum  (fig.  743),  consisting  of  a 
finely  granular  ground-substance  in  AA’hich  are  scattered  some  branched  cells,  and 
through  it  there  pass  branches  of  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells.  The  fourth  or 
nerve-cell  layer  (fig.  743,  C)  consists  partly  of  a single  layer  of  largo  branchetl 
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norve-cells  which 
cesses  pcriiiherally 


give 


off  iiu 
The 


atter  enter  the 

ijramdomm— consists  of  bundles  of  ner 


•ixis-cYlinder  process  centrally  and  protoplasmic  pro- 
^ w the  glomeruli.  The  next  layer-sfm^um 
n'vc-libres  with  numerous  granules  intercalatecl 


amongst  them. 


The  innermost 
or  sixth  layer  contains  medul- 
lated  nerve-lihres.  The  simi- 
larity between  the  elements 
contained  in  the  ollactory  bull) 
and  those  in  the  retina  lias 
been  pointed  out  by  many 
observers.] 

421.  OLFACTORY  SENSA- 
TIONS.— Olfactory  sensations 
are  produced  liy  the  action  of 
gaseous,  odorous  substances 
being  brought  into  direct  con- 
tact witli  the  olfactory  cells 
during  the  act  of  iwpivtdion. 

The  current  of  air  is  divided 
Ijy  the  anterior  projection  of 
the  lowest  turbinated  bone,  .so 
that  a part  above  the  latter  is 
conducted  to  the  regio  olfac- 
toria.  During  inspiration,  the 
air  streams  along  close  to  the 
septum,  while  little  of  it  passes 
through  the  nasal  passages, 
especially  the  superior  (Pmihen 
and  E.atar).  [The  expired  air 
takes  almost  the  same  course 
as  the  inspired  air.]  Odorous 
bodies  taken  into  tlie  mouth 
and  then  expired  through  the 
posterior  nares  are  said  not  to 
be  smelt  (Biddey).  [This  is 
certainly  not  true,  as  has  been 
l)roved  liy  Aroiisohn.] 

[It  i.s  usually  stated  that  only 
odorous  particles  suspended  in  air 
e.xcite  the  sensation  of  smell.  This 
is  certainly  not  the  whole  truth — • 
otherwise,  how  do  aquatic  animals, 
like  lish,  smell  ? iMoreover  the 
mucous  membrane  is  always  moist, 
and  ill  some  cases  where  there  is  a 
profuse  secretion  from  the  olfactory 
mucous  membrane,  there  is  no  im- 
pairment of  the  sciise  of  smell.] 

The  Jirst  moment  of  contact 
between  the  odorous  body  and 
the  olfactory  mucous  mem- 
brane ajipcars  to  be  the  time 
when  the  sensation  takes  ]dace,  as, 
perception,  we  snif  several  times,  i.e 


Fig.  743. 

Aiitero-posterior  section  of  the  olfactory  bulb  and  nasal 
mucous  membrane  of  a new-born  mouse.  A,  olfactory 
epithelium  situated  below  the  lamina  cribrosa ; n,  bipolar 
cells,  and  b,  sustentacular  cells.  B,  substantia  propria 
of  the  mneosa  with  numerous  nerve-libres.  C,  ethmoidal 
cartilage  ; D,  layer  of  olfactory  nerve-fibres  ; E,  la}mr  of 
olfactory  glomeruli ; F,  inferior  molecular  layer  ; G, 
layer  of  multipolar  nerve-cells  ; H,  superior  molecular 
layer ; I,  granular  layer ; c,  cartilage ; c,  olfactory 
nerves  ; /,  ramifications  of  the  olfactory  fibrils  in  the 
glomeruli ; g,  central  axis-cylinder  process  of  a cell  ; //, 
multipolar  nerve-cell ; i,  granules  ; epithelial  cells  ; 
■m,  terminal  filament  of  an  epithelial  cell ; o,  large  cell 
{Oayal). 


the  mouth 


being 


ke[)t  closed. 


when  we  wash  to  obtain  a more  exact 
, a series  of  rapid  inspirations  arc  taken. 


During 


sniffing,  the  air  within  the  nasal 
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l)i'(,‘.s.sure,  tlie 


CiU itics  i.s  uiul  as  air  ruslu.’s  in  L<j  (“([uilibrata  tlia 

air,  laik'u  -witli  odorous  jiartides,  stn'ams  over  ilie  olfactory  re<doii  Odorous 
1 aids  are  said  not  to  give  rise  to  the  seu.satiou  of  smell  when  tiiey  are  hroudit  into 

ly  i)Ouriiig  eau  de  Cologne 


direct  contact  with  the  olfactory  nincous  nienihi'ane  as 


li.  II.  II  cber,  1(S47).  [Aronsohn  ha.s,  however, 


into  the  nostrils  {Tourtual,  1827 

shown  that  these  experiments  are  not  accurate,  for  one  can  smell  can  de  Colomie 
clove  oil,  etc.,  when  a mixture  of  the.se  bodies  with  '75  [icr  cent.  NaCl  is  applied  to 
the  olfactory  nincous  incnihranc ; the  most  suitable  medium  is  -73  per  cent.  KaCl 
and  its  temperature  40-43  C.]  Even  water  alone  temporarily  affects  the  cells. 
We  know  practically  nothing  about  the  nature  of  the  action  of  odorous  bodiesj 
hut  many  odorous  A'apours  have  a considerable  power  of  absorbing  heat  {Tyndall) 
[Odorous  bodies  diniinisli  the  number  of  respirations  {G our ewif sell).] 

The  intensity  of  the  sensation  depends  on — 1.  The  size  of  the  olfactoiy  surface, 
as  animals  with  a very  keen  sense  of  smell  are  found  to  have  complex  turbinated 
bones  covered  by  the  olfactory  niucons  nieinbrane.  2.  The  concentration  of  the 
odorous  mixture  of  the  air.  Still,  some  substances  may  be  attenuated  enormously 
{e.(j.,  mu.sk  to  the  two-millionth  of  a milligram),  and  still  be  smelt.  3.  The 
freiiuency  of  the  conduction  of  the  vapour  to  the  olfactory  cells  (sniffing). 

[The  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  greatly  improved  by  practice.  A boy 
named  James  INIitcliell,  vdio  was  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  used  his  sense  of  smell, 
like  a dog,  to  distinguish  persons  and  things.] 


[As  in  the  case  of  sight  and  hearing,  it  has  been  sought  to  connect  the  qiicdity  of  taste  and 
snielf  with  the  kind  of  vibrating  stimulus.  Ramsay  showed  that  many  hrets  pointed  to  the 
deiiendence  of  smell  upon  tlie  vibratory  motion  of  odorous  particles  ; thus,  many  gases  and 
vajiours  of  low  specific  gravity — i.c.,  with  a very  rapid  vibration  of  their  molecules— are  per- 
fectly odourless,  while  sueli  substances  as  the  alcohols  and  fatty  acids,  alike  in  chemical  and 
physical  properties,  can  excite  generic  smells,  the  higher  members  of  the  group  being  more 
powerful  in  this  respect  than  the  lower  ones.  Taking  the  elements  as  arranged  in  a “ Natural 
Classification  ” by  Mendelejeff,  Haycrafthas  shown  tliat  elements  in  the  same  group  are  capable 
of  producing  similar  or  related  tastes,  and  the  same  seems  to  be  true  for  smell  {Haycra/l)-} 

\Ve  can  smell  the  following  substances  in  the  following  proportions : Bromine  -msTinr)  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  5-uuVuu  milligram  in  1 c.cm.  of  air  {Valentin)  ; also  xcr-ffiirD-ir  of  a milli- 
gram of  chlorphenol,  and  TTnnjwTiTnr  of  a milligram  of  mercaptan  {E.  Fischer  and  Penzoldl). 

[Althaus  found  that  electrical  stimulation  of  the  olfactoiy  mucous  membrane  gave  rise  to 
the  sensation  of  the  smell  of  phosphorus,  and  Aronsohn  found  that  he  smelt  on  making  the 
current  when  the  cathode— and  on  breaking  the  current  when  the  anode — was  in  the  nose.] 

The  variations  are  referred  to  in  § 343.  If  the  two  nostrils  are  filled  with  different  odorous 
substances  there  is  no  mixture  of  the  odours,  but  we  smell  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes 
the  other  {Valentin).  [Some  substances  appear  to  affect  some  regions  of  the  olfactory  mem- 
brane, while  others  affect  other  parts.]  The  sense  of  smell,  however,  is  very  soon  blunted,  or 
even  paralysed.  [It  can  be  blunted  or  fatigued  in  a few  minutes  ; but  after  it  is  completely 
fatigued  it  can  recover  in  a minute.]  Morphia,  when  mixed  with  a little  sugar  and  taken  as 
snuff,  paralyses  the  olfactory  apparatus,  while  strychnin  makes  it  more  sensitive  {Lichtenfcls 
and  Frohlick). 


The  sensory  nerves  of  the  nasal  mucous  ineuibranc  (§  347,  II.)  \i.e.,  those 
supplied  from  the  fifth  cranial  nerve]  are  stimulated  by  irritating  vapours,  and 
may  even  cause  pain,  e.g.,  ammonia  and  acetic  acid.  In  a very  diluted  condition 
they  may  even  act  on  tlie  olfactory  nerves.  The  nose  is  useful  as  a sentinel  for 
ratarding  against  the  introduction  of  disagreeable  odours  and  foods.  The  sense  of 
smell  is  aided  by  the  sense  of  taste,  and  conversely. 

[Flavour  depends  on  the  sense  of  smell,  and,  to  test  it,  u.se  substance.s,  solid  or 
fluid,  with  an  aroma  or  bouquet,  such  as  wine  or  roast  beef.] 


[Method  of  Testing. — In  doing  so,  avoid  the  use  of  ]uingcut  substances  like  ammonia,  whieh 
excite  the  fifth  nerve.  Use  some  of  the  essential  volatile  oils,  such  as  cloves,  bergamot,  and  the 
foetid  gum  re.sins,  or  musk  and  canpdior.  Electrical  stimuli  arc  not  suitable.  Action  of 


Drugs,  § 343.] 

Comparative. — In  the  lowest  vertebrata, 
nerve,  represent  the  sim[)lest  olfactory  organ. 


pits,  or  dejiressions  provided  with  an  olfiictory 
Amphioxus  and  the  cyclostomata  have  only  one 
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olfactory  pit  ■ oil  other  vortebrot.o  hove  two.  lo  »oiP.  eo.o.mmicotes 

,vUI,  the  ipou'th  by  thict».  The  olfactory  "f  H, c'  „|f„clory  nerro  through 

Historical.— Rultts  Eplicsnis  (97  A. dcscii  . , 1 ^ith  congenital  anosmia,  in 

the  fifth  was  the  nerve  of  smell,  a view  successfully  combated  by  Eschi  icht. 


The  Sense  of  Taste. 


423  STEUCTTJRE  OF  THE  GUSTATORY  ORGANS. — Gustatoiy  Region. 

—Tlierc  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  regions  of  the  mouth  are 
endowed  with  taste  :-(l)  The  root  of  the  tongue  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  circumvaUate  papillee,  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  neive, 
is  undoubtedly  endowed  with  taste  (§  351).  The  fihforin  papilla  and  about  ^0 
per  cent,  of  the  fungiform  do  not  administer  to  taste  {Oehrwall).  (2)  ihe  tip 
and  margins  of  the  tongue  are  gustatory  by  moans  of  the  fungiform  papillae,  but 


Fig.  744.  Fig.  745. 

Fi».  744. — Longitudinal  section  of  the  dorsum  of  the  human  tongue.  1,^  section  of  two  filiform 
° papillfe,  with  secondary  papillae  (2)  ; 3,  double,  4,  single  process  of  epithelium  with  loose 
epithelial  scales,  x 30.  Fig.  745. — Longitudinal  section  of  the  human  tongue.  1,  secondaiy 
papillae  on  2,  the  fungiform  papilla  ; 3,  base  of  2 ; 4,  small  filiform  papilla,  x 30. 

there  are  very  considerable  variations.  (3)  The  lateral  part  of  the  soft  palate 
and  the  glosso-palatine  arch  are  endowed  with  taste  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve.  (4)  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  hard  palate  and  the  entrance  to  the 
larynx  are  endowed  Avith  taste  {Drielsma).  The  middle  of  the  tongue  is  not 
gustatory. 

[Tongue— Mucous  membrane. — The  structure  of  the  tongue,  as  a muscular 
organ  covered  Avith  mucous  membrane,  has  already  been  described  (§  155).  The 
dorsal  surface  of  the  tongue,  in  front  of  the  blind  foramen,  is  beset  Avith  eleva- 
' tioiis  of  the  mucous  membrane,  Avhich  extend  to  its  tip  and  borders.  These 
elevations,  or  papillae,  are  of  three  kinds  : — filiform,  fungiform,  and  circumvaUate. 
They  comsist  of  elevations  of  the  mucous  membrane,  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  covered  by  stratified  squamous  epithelium,  Avhile  the  central  core  of 
connective-tissue  contains  blood-  and  lymph-vessels  and  nerves.  The  filifoiTa 
papillae  occur  over  the  Avhole  tongue,  and  are  smallest  and  most  numerous. 
They  are  conical  eminences,  covered  by  stratified  squamous  epithelium,  and  often 
beset  Avith  secondary  papillae  (fig.  744).  The  fungiform  papillae  occur  chiefly 
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over  the  middle  and  front  part  of  the  tongue,  and  are  not  so  numerous  as  tlic  last. 
They  are  cluh-shaped,  with  a narrow  base,  and  broad  expanded  rounded  head! 
They  also  have  secondary  papilla?.  They  are  generally  lu-ighter  red  than  the 


Fig.  746. 


I.  Transverse  section  of  a circum vallate  papilla  ; the  papilla  ; r,,  r^,  the  wall  in  section,  ' 
R,  R,  the  circular  slit  or  fossa  ; K,  K,  the  taste-lmlbs  in  position  ; N,  K",  the  nerves. 
II.  Isolated  taste-bulb  ; D,  supporting  or  protective  cells  ; Iv,  lower  end  ; E,  free  end,  open, 
with  the  projecting  apices  of  the  taste-cells.  III.  Isolated  protective  cell  (d)  with  a taste 
cell  (c). 


Epitlielium 


others  (fig.  745).  The  circumvallate  papillse,  8 to  12  in  number,  diverge  from 
the  foramen  ctecum  at  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  in  two  rows  in  the  form  of  a 
wide  V,  the  open  angle  of  the  V being  directed  forwards.  They  are  large,  with  a 
broad  expanded  top,  and  are  lodged  in  a depression  of  the  mucous  membrane, 

being  surrounded  by  a wall  of 
mucous  membrane,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a circular  trench,  into 
the  base  of  which  gland-ducts 
often  open.  They  have  numerous 
secondary  papillte,  and  in  them 
are  taste-buds,  fig.  746,  I.] 

Taste-bulbs. — The  end-organs 
of  the  gustatory  nerves  are  the 
taste-bulbs  or  taste-buds  discovered 
by  Schwalbe  and  Loven  (1867). 
They  occur  on  the  lateral  surfaces 
of  tlie  circumvallate  papillae  (fig. 
746,  I),  and  upon  the  opposite 
side,  K,  of  the  fossa  or  capillary 
slit,  E,  E,  Avhich  surrounds  the 
central  eminence  or  papilla ; they 
occur  more  rarely  on  the  surface. 
They  also  occur  in  the  fungiform 
papillae,  in  the  papillae  of  the  soft 
palate  and  uvula  {A.  Hoffmann), 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  epi- 
glottis, the  upper  part  of  the 
posterior  surface,  of  the  epiglottis, 
( Verson,  Davis),  and  on  the  vocal 


Tunica 

proinin. 


Fig.  747. 

Vertical  section  of  two  septa  of  the  papilla  foliata 
(rabbit),  x 80.  Each  septum,  I,  has  secondary 
septa,  V ; g,  taste-buds  ; oi,  medullated  nerve  ; d, 
serous  gland,  and  parb  ot  its  duct,  cv  \ i)/,  niusculai 
fibres  of  the  tongue. 


and  the  inner  side  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  , 
cords  (SimanOKsli  v).  INIany  buds  or  bulbs  disappear  in  old  . 

[In  tbe  rabbit  and  some  other  animals,  there  is  a folded  laminated  organ  on  each 


age. 
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side  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  called  the  papilla  foliata ; the  folds  have 

on  each  side  of  them  numerous  taste-huds  (fig.  <4  ).J  .1  • i i ..  i cUnnorl 

Structiu'e  of  the  taste-bulbs. — They  are  81  /xlngh  and  33  ^ thick,  barrel-shaped, 

and  embedded  in  the  thick  stratified  sciuamous  epithelium  of  the  ^0^- 
bulb  consists  of  a series  of  lancet-shaped,  bent,  nucleated,  outer  suppoiti  g 0 
protective  cells,  arranged  like  the  staves  of  a barrel  (fig.  746,  II,  I),  isolated  in 
III  a).  They  are  so  arranged  as  to  leave  a small  opening,  or  the  “ gustatory  pore, 
at  the  free  end  of  the  bulb.  Surrounded  by  these  cells,  and  lying  in  the  axis  of 
the  bud,  are  1 to  10  gustatory  cells  (II,  E),  some  of  vdiicli  are  provided  ^1111  a 
delicate  process  (III,  e)  at  their  free  ends  while  their  lower  fixed  ends  send  out  liasai 
processes,  which  becomes  continuous  with  the  terminations  of  the  nerves  of  taste, 
which  have  become  non-medullated.  After  section  of  the  glosso-pliaryngeal  ner^  e, 
the  taste-buds  degenerate,  while  the  protective  cells  become  changed  into  ordinary 
eiiithelial  cells  within  four  months  ( 0.  Vintschgmi.  and  llunigschmied).  Very  similar 
structures  Avere  found  by  Leydig  in  the  skin  of  fresli-Avater  fislies.  The  glands  of 
the  tongue  and  their  secretory  fibres  from  the  9tli  cranial  neiwe  are  referred  to  in 
§141  (^Drasch). 


423.  GrUSTATORY  SENSATIONS. — Varieties. — There  are  four  different 
gustatory  qualities,  the  sensations  of — 

1.  Sweet.  3.  Acid. 

2.  Bitter.  4.  Saline, 

Acid  and  saline  substances  at  the  same  time  also  stimulate  the  sensory  nerves  of 
the  tongue,  but  AA'hen  greatly  diluted,  they  only  excite  the  end-organs  of  the  specific 
nerves  of  taste.  Perhaps  there  are  special  nerve-fibres  for  each  different  gustatory 
quality  {v.  Vintschgau). 

Conditions. — Sapid  substances,  in  order  that  they  may  be  tasted,  require  the 
folloAving  conditions  — They  must  be  dissolved  in  the  fluid  of  the  mouth,  especially 
substances  that  are  solid  or  gaseous.  The  intensity  of  the  gustatory  sensation 
depends  on  : — 1.  The  size  of  the  surface  acted  on.  Sensation  is  favoured  by  rub- 
bing in  the  substance  betAveen  the  papillte  ; in  fact,  this  is  illustrated  in  the  rubbing 
movements  of  the  tongue  during  mastication  (§  354).  2.  The  concentration  of  the 

sapid  substance  is  of  great  importance.  A^alentin  found  that  the  folloAving  series 
of  substances  ceased  to  be  tasted  in  the  order  here  stated,  as  they  Avere  gradually 
diluted — syrup,  sugar,  common  salt,  aloes,  quinine,  sulphuric  acid.  Quinine  can 
be  diluted  20  times  more  than  common  salt  and  still  be  tasted  {Camerer).  3.  The 
time  AAdiich  elapses  betAveen  the  ajAplication  of  the  sapid  substance  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  sensation  varies  AAntli  different  substances.  Saline  substances  are  tasted 
most  rapidly  (after  0T7  second,  according  to  v.  Vintschgait),  then  sAveet,  acid,  and 
bitter  (quinine  after  0-258  second,  v.  Vintschgau).  This  even  occurs  AAuth  a 
mixture  of  these  substances  {Schirmer).  The  last-named  substances  produce  the 
most  persistent  “after-taste.”  4.  The  delicacij  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  partly  con- 
genital, but  it  can  be  greatly  improved  by  practice.  If  a person  continues  to  taste 
the  same  sa[)id  substance,  or  a nearly  related  .one,  or  eA^en  any  A'^ery  intensely  sapid 
substance,  the  gustatory  sense  is  soon  affected,  and  it  becomes  impossible  to  giA’e  a 
correct  judgment  as  to  the  taste  of  the  sapid  body.  5.  Taste  is  greatly  aided  by  the 
sense  of  smell,  and  in  fact  Ave  often  confound  taste  Avith  smell ; thus,  ether,  chloro- 
form, musk,  and  assafoetida  only  affect  the  organ  of  smell.  [The  combined  action 
of  taste  and  smell  in  some  cases  gives  rise  to  flavour  (p.  1008).]  The  eye  even  may 
aid  the  determination,  as  in  the  experiment  AAdiere  in  rapidly  tasting  red  and  AA'hite 
Avine  one  after  the  other,  Avhen  the  eyes  are  covered,  avc  soon  become  unable  to 
distinguish  betAveen  tlie  one  and  the  other.  6.  The  most  adAmntageous 
for  taste  is  betAveen  10  to  35  C. ; hot  and  cold  Avater  temporarily  paralyse  taste. 
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[Oelirwall  and  others,  by  applying  to  the  bade  of  the  tongue  dificrent  solutions  by 
means  of  a line  Inaish,  found  that  certain  filiform  pa])ill8e  reacted  only  to  sugar,  and  not 
to  tartaric  acid,  some  ■which  reacted  to  the  application  of  quinine,  but  not  to  tartaric 
acid,  and  others  which  reacted  to  quinine,  but  not  to  sugar.  By  ineans  of  electrical 
stimulation  bitter,  saline,  or  sweet  tastes  could  be  produced.  With  the  constant 
current  the  purest  sensation  occurred  at  the  anode.] 

[The  peculiar  “metallic  taste”  which  accompanies  diffuse  electrical stinudation 
of  the  gustatory  mucous  membrane  is  a mixed  sensation  due  to  bitter,  saline,  and 
sensory  inq)ressions.  Continued  stimulation  excites  fatigue  of  certain  tastes. 
These  results  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  there  are  specific  end-organs 
administering  to  the  several  varieties  of  taste,  and  Avhich  are  distributed  in  different 
proportions  in  the  different  papillte.] 

Ice  placed  on  tlie  tongue  suppresses,  sometimes  entirely,  the  whole  gustatory  apparatus ; 
cocaiu  alone,  bitter  tastes,  and  water  containing  2 per  cent,  of  H0SO4,  excite  afterwards  a 
sweet  taste  {Aclucco  and  Mosso). 

Electrical  Current. — The  constant  cuiTent,  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  excites,  both 
dm-ing  its  passage  and  when  it  is  opened  or  closed,  a sensation  of  acidity  at  the  + pole,  and  at 
the -pole  an  alkaline  taste,  or,  more  correctly,  a harsh  burning  sensation  {Sulzer,  1752).  This 
is  not  clue  to  the  action  of  the  electrolytes  of  the  fluid  in  the  mouth,  for  even  when  the  tongue 
is  moistened  with  an  acid  fluid  the  alkaline  sensation  is  experienced  at  the -pole  {Volta).  We 
cannot,  however,  set  aside  the  supposition  that  perhaps  electrolytes,  or  decomposition-products, 
may  be  formed  in  the  deeper  parts  and  excite  the  gustatory  fibres.  Rapidly  interrupted 
currents  do  not  excite  taste  {Ch’unhagen).  V.  Vintschgau,  who  has  only  incomplete  taste  on 
the  tip  of  the  tongue,  tinds  that  when  the  11%)  of  the  tongue  is  traversed  by  an  electrical  current, 
there  is  never  a gustatory  sensation,  but  always  a distinct  tactile  one.  In  experiments  on 
Honigsehmied,  who  is  possessed  of  normal  taste  in  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  there  was  often 
a metallic  or  acid  taste  at  the -t- pole  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  while  at  the -pole  taste  was  often 
absent,  and  when  it  was  present  it  was  almost  always  alkaline,  and  acid  only  exceptionally. 
After  interrupting  the  current  there  was  a metallic  after-taste  with  both  directions  of  the 
current. 


[Testing  Taste. — Direct  the  person  to  put  out  his  tongue  and  close  his  eyes,  and 
after  drying  the  tongue  apply  the  sapid  substance  by  means  of  a glass  rod  or  a 
small  brush.  Try  to  confine  the  stimulus  as  much  as  possible  to  one  place,  and 
after  each  experiment  rinse  the  mouth  with  water.  A wine-taster  chews  an  olive 
to  “ clean  the  palate,”  as  he  says.  For  testing  Utter  taste  use  a solution  of  quinine 
or  quassia  ; for  sweet,  sugar  [or  the  intensely  sweet  substance  “ saccharine  ” ob- 
tained from  coal  tar]  ; saline,  common  salt ; and  acid,  dilute  citric  or  acetic  acid. 
The  galvanic  current  may  also  be  used.] 


Pathological.— Diseases  of  the  tongue,  as  well  as  dryness  of  the  mouth  caused  by  interference 
with  the  salivary  secretion,  interfere  with  the  sense  of  taste.  Subjective  gustatory  irnpressions 
are  common  amongst  the  insane,  and  are  due  to  some  central  cause,  perhaps  to  irritation  of  the 
centre  for  taste  (§  378,  IV.,  3).  After  poisoning  with  santonin,  a bitter  taste  is  experienced, 
while  after  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia,  there  is  a bitter  and  acid  taste.  The  terms 
hypergeusia,  hypogeiisia,  and  ageusia  are  applied  to  the  increase,  diniinntion,  and  abolition 
of  the  sense  of  taste.  Many  tactile  impressions  on  the  tongue  are  frequently  confounded  with 
gustatory  sensations,  e.g.,  the  so-called  biting,  cooling,  prickling,  sandy,  mealjq  astiingent, 

and  hai&h  tastes.  ^ n 1 *n  c 4-1  mi  n 

Comparative.— About  1760  taste-bulbs  occur  on  the  circumvallate  papillae  ot  the  ox.  ihe 

term  papilla  foliata  is  applied  to  a large  folded  gustatory  organ  placed  laterally  on  the  side  ot 
the  .tongue  (fig.  747),  especially  of  the  rabbit  {Raj^,  1832),  which  in  man  is  represented  by  analo- 
gous organs,  composed  of  longitudinal  folds,  lying  in  the  fimbriae  lingua  on  each  side  of  the 
losterio?  part  of  the  tongue  {Krause,  v.  JVyss).  Taste-bulbs  are  absent  in  reptiles  and  biiris 
They  are  numerous  in  the  gill-slits  of  the  tadpole  {F.  E.  Sclmltze),  whfle  the  tongue  of  the  fio^ 
is  cewered  with  epithelium  resembling  gustatory  cells  {Billroth,  Axel  Key).  The  goblet-shaped 
oro'ans  in  the  skin  of  fishes  and  tadpoles  have  a structure  similar  to  the  taste-bulbs,  and  may 
perhaps  have  the  same  function.  There  are  taste-bulbs  in  the  mouth  of  the  carp  and 
^ Historical.— Bellini  regarded  the  papilliE  as  the  organs  of  taste  (1711).  Rich ei and,  Jlay^ 
and  Fodera  thought  that  the  lingual  was  the  only  nerve  of  taste,  but  Magendie  pioved  that, 
after  it  was  divided,  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue  was  still  endowed  Avith  taste.  Paiiizza 
(1834)  described  the  glosso-pharyngeal  as  the  nerve  of  taste,  the  gustatory  as  the  nerve  of  touch, 
and  the  hypoglossal  as  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue. 
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SENSORY  NERVES, 


The  Sense  of  Touch. 


124.  TEEMINATIONS  OP  SBNSOEY  NERVES  -1. 

the  h.,.ll'ana  too,  .oa„o„.a,  lip,  onhe  tongue,  ™o  - 

anthropoid  apes.  They  are 
oval  or  elliptical  bodies, 
40-200  [X  long  in.],  and 

60-70  fx  hroad  to  -gA_ 
in.],  and  are  covered  ex- 
ternally Ijy  layers  of  con- 
nective-tissue arranged  trans- 


Hiu  ailVL  XV-ZV/V)  A*m***.»‘*^'*j  J.  ; 

and  occur  singly  and  scattered  on 


Fig.  748.  Tig.  749. 

Fig.  748. — Vertical  section  of  the  skin  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  a,  blood-vessels  ; b,  papilla 
of  the  cutis  vera  ; c,  capillary  ; cl,  nerve-fibre  passing  to  a touch-corpuscle  ; /,  nerve- 
fibre  divided  transversely  ; e,  ‘'iVagner’s  touch-corpuscle  ; c/,  cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer 
of  the  skin.  Fig.  749. — AVagner’s  touch-corpuscle  from  the  palm,  treated  with  gold 
chloride  ; n,  nerve-fibres  ; a,  a,  groups  of  glomeruli. 


versely  in  layers,  and  Avithin  is  a granular  mass  Avith  elongated  striped  nuclei 
(figs.  748,  749,  e).  One  to  throe  inedullated  nerve-fibres  pass  to  the  lower  end 
of  each  corpuscle,  and  surround  it  in  a spiral  manner  tAvo  or  tliree  times ; the 
fibres  then  lose  their  myelin,  and,  after  dividing  into  4 to  6 fibrils,  branch 
Avithin  the  corpuscle.  The  exact  mode  of  termination  of  the  fibrils  is  not  knoAvn. 
Some  observers  suppose  that  the  transverse  fibrillation  is  due  to  the  coils  or  Avind- 
ings  of  the  nerve-fibrils  ; Avhile  according  to  others,  the  inner  part  consists  of 
numerous  flattened  cells  lying  one  over  the  other,  hetAveen  Avhich  the  pale  terminal 
fibres  end  either  in  SAvellings  or  Avith  disc-like  expansions,  such  as  occur  in  jMerkel’s 
corpuscles. 

[Those  do  not  contain  a soft  core  such  as  exists  in  Pacini’s  corpuscles.  The  corpuscles  appear 
to  con.sist  of  connective-tissue  with  imperfect  septa  passing  into  the  interior  from  the  fibrous 
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capsule.  After  the  nerve-fibre  enters  it  loses  its  myelin,  and  then  brandies,  while  the  brandies 
anastomose  and  follow  a spiral  course  witbin  tlio  corpuscle,  limilly  to  terminate  at  sliglit 
enlargements.  According  to  Tliin,  there  are  simple  and  compound  corpuscles,  dependiiig°on 
the  number  of  nerve-libres  entering  them.] 

Kollmanu  describes  three  special  tactile  areas  in  the  hand  : — (1)  The  tips  of  the  fingers  with 
24  touch-corpuscles  in  a length  of  10  mm.  ; (2)  the  three  eminences  lying  on  the  palm  behind 
the  slits  between  the  lingers,  with  5 •4-27  touch-corimsdes  in  the  same  length  ; and  (3)  the 
ball  of  the  thumb  and  little  linger  with  3 ’1-3 '5  toudi-corpu.sdes.  The  first  two  areas  also 
contain  many  of  the  corpuscles  of  Vater  or  Pacini,  while  in  the  latter  these  corpuscles  are  fewer 
and  scattered.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  hand  the  nervous  end-organs  are  much  less  developed. 

2.  Vater’s  (1741)  or  Pacini’s  corpuscles  are  oval  bodies  (fig.  750),  1-2  mm. 
long,  lying  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  on  the  nerves  of  the  fingers  and  toes  (GOO- 

1400),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints  and  mus- 
cles, the  sympathetic  abdominal'  plexuses,  near 
tlie  aorta  and  coccygeal  gland,  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  penis  and  clitoris,  and  in  the  mesocolon 
[and  mesentery]  of  the  cat.  [They  also  occur 
in  the  course  of  the  intercostal  and  periosteal 
nerves,  and  Stirling  has  seen  them  in  the  capsule 
of  lymphatic  glands.  They  are  attached  to  the 
nerves  of  the  hand  and  feet,  and  are  so  large  as 
to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  both  in  these 
I'egions  and  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery 
of  the  cat.  They  are  whitish  or  somewhat  trans- 
parent, with  a Avhite  line  in  the  centre  (cat) ; in 
man,  they  are  yV  to  inch  long,  and  Jg-  to  Jg- 
iirch  broad,  and  are  attached  by  a stalk  or 
pedicle  (fig.  750,  a)  to  the  nerve.]  They  consist 
of  numerous  nucleated  connective-tissue  capsules 
or  lamellae  lined  by  endothelium,  separated  from 


Fig.  751. 


Fig.  750.  JVatcr’s  or  Pacini’s_conmscIe.  «,  5 nerwe-lib.  -Renug  it 


brnrau^ouiXei^^  ; More^; bi’alich'iug,  ter- 

minaliug  ui  core  at  cl.  Fig.  752.-Tactile  corpuscles  (clitoris  of  rabbit). 

ntbor  bv  fluid  and  lying  one  witbin  tbe  other  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  while 
r he  aSs  is  a ^ A medullated  nerve-fibre  passes  to  each,  where  its 

A lib  1 Schwann  unites  with  the  capsule.  It  loses  its  myelin,  and  passes  into  the 
^ \ -m-  on  axial  cvlmder  (fig.  750,  e),  where  it  either  ends  in  a small  knob  oi 

nmy  divide  dichotoniLsly  (fig.  750,/), 

shaped  enlavf/ement.  [Each  large  corpuscle  is  covered  by  40-50  lameUae,  ox  tunics. 
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which  are  tliiniicr  and  clo.ser  to  eadi  otlier  (lig.  750,  d)  internally  than  i'^^he 
part  where  they  are  thicker  and  wider  apart.  The  hunell£e  arc  like  the  lamina  in  the 
lamella  ted  sheath  of  a nerve,  and  are  composed  of  an  elastic  basis  mixed  with  white 
fibres  of  connective-tissue,  while  the  inner  surface  of  each  laniellfe  is  lined  ^y  . 
siiwdc  continuous  layer  of  endothelium  continuous  with  that  of  tlje  peniieuruim. 
Tt  ks  easily  stained  with  silver  nitrate.  The  efferent  nerve-fibre  is  co^mred  with 
a thick  sheath  of  lamellated  coiinective-tissiic  (sheath  of  llenle),  which  becomes 
blended  Avith  the  outer  lamellte  of  the  corpuscle.  The  medullated  nerve  is 
sometimes  accompanied  bj’’  a blood-i^essel,  and  pierces  the  vaiious  nines, 
retaining  its  myelin  until  it  reaches  the  core,  Avhere  it  terminates  as  already 

described.]  . 

3.  Ki'aiise’s  end-bulbs  very  probably  occur  as  a regular  mode  of  nerve-terniina- 

tion  in  the  cutis  and  mucous  membranes  of  all  mammals  (fig.  751).  They  are 
elongated,  oval,  or  round  bodies,  0'075  to  0T4  mm.  long,  and  have  been  founcl  in 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  conjunctiva  bulbi,  floor  of  the  mouth,  margins  of  the  lips, 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  epiglottis,  fungiform  and  circumvallate  papillai,  glaiis  penis 
and  clitoris,  volar  surface  of  the  toes  of 
the  guinea-pig,  ear  and  body  of  the  mouse, 
and  in  the  iviiig  of  the  bat.  [In  the  calf 
the  “cylindrical end-bulbs”  are  oval,  ivith 
a nerve-fibre  terminating  ivithin  them. 

The  sheath  of  Heiile  becomes  continu- 
ous Avith  the  nucleated  capsule,  while  the 
axial  cylinder,  devoid  of  its  myelin,  is 
continued  into  the  soft  core.  In  man 
the  end-bulbs  are  “ spheroidal,”  and  con- 
sist of  a nucleated  connective-tissue  caji- 
sule  continuous  Avith  Henle’s  sheath  of  the 
nerve,  and  enclosing  many  cells,  amongst  Avhich  the  axis-cylinder  Avhich  enters  the 
bulb  branches  and  terminates.]  The  spheroidal  end-bulbs  occur  in  man,  in  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  conjunctiva,  mouth,  epiglottis,  and  the  mucous  folds  of 
the  rectum.  According  to  lYaldeyer  and  LongAvorth,  the  nerve-fibrils  terminate 
in  the  cells  within  the  capsule.  These  cells  are  said  to  be  comparable  to  Merkel’s 
tactile  cells  ( Walcteyer). 

The  genital  corpuscles  of  Krause,  Avhich  occur  in  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  glans  penis,  clitoris,  and  vagina,  appear  to  be  end-bulbs  more  or 
less  fused  together  (fig.  752). 

The  articulation  nerve-corpuscles  occur  in  the  synovial  mucous  membrane  of 
the  joints  of  the  fingers.  They  are  larger  than  the  end-bulbs,  and  ha  Am  numerous 
OAnl  nuclei  externally,  AAdiile  one  to  four  nei’Am-fibres  enter  them. 


Vertical  section  of  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea 
nerve-endings  in  the  cornea. 


4.  Tactile  or  touch-corpuscles  of  Merkel,  sometimes  also  called  the  corpuscles 
of  Grandry,  occur  in  the  beak  and  tongue  of  the  duck  and  goose,  in  the  epidermis 
of  i^iao  and  mammals,  and  in  the  outer  root-sheath  of  tactile  liairs  or  feelers 
(fig.  1 54).  They  are  small  bodies  composed  of  a capsule  enclosing  tAAm,  three, 
or  more  large,  granular,  someAvhat  flattened  nucleated  and  nucleolated  cells,  piled 
one  on  the  other  in  a Amrtical  roAV  like  a roAV  of  cheeses.  Each  corpuscle  receiA^es 
at  one  side  a medullated  nerve-fibre,  Avhich  loses  its  m3mlin,  and  branches,  to 
terminate,  according  to  some  obsci'Amrs  {Merkel),  in  the  cells  themsehms,  and 
according  to  others  {Ranvier,  Rquierdo,  Hesse)  in  the  protoplasmic  transiDarent 
substance  or  disc  lying  betAveen  the  cells.  [This  intercellular  disc  is  the  “ disc 
of  Kfiiivier,  or  the  “ Tastplatte”  of  Hesse.]  When  there  is  a great  aggre- 
gation of  these  cells,  large  structures  are  formed,  Avhich  appear  to  form  a kind  of 
lansition  betAveen  these  and  touch-corpuscles.  [According  to  Klein,  the  terminal 
hbrils  end  neither  in  the  touch-cells  nor  tactile  disc,  but  in  minute  SAvellings  in 
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the  interstitial  substance  between  tlie  touch-cells,  in  a manner  very  similar  to 
that  occurring  in  the  end-bulbs.] 


[According  to  Merkel,  tactile  cells,  eitlier  isolated  or  in  groups,  but  in  the  latter  case  never 
ronning  an  independent  end-organ,  occur  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis  of  man  and 
mammals  and  also  in  the  papilla?.  They 
consist  of  round  or  flask-sliaped  cells, 
with  the  lower  pointed  neck  of  the  llask 
continuous  with  the  axis-cylinder  of  a 
iiervo-Iibre.  They  are  regarded  by 
Merkel  as  the  simplest  form  of  a tactile 
end-organ,  but  their  existence  is  doubted 
by  some  observers.  ] 


Fig. 


•54. 


Fig.  755. 


Fig.  754. — Tactile  corpuscles  from  the  duck’s  tongue.  A,  compo.sed  of  three  cells  with  two 
interposed  discs,  with  axis-cylinder,  n,  passing  into  them.  B,  two  tactile  cells  and  one 
disc.  Fig.  755. — Bouchon  epidermiqiie  from  the  nose  of  a guinea-pig,  after  the  action  of 
gold  chloride,  n,  nerve-fibre  ; a,  tactile  cells  ; m,  tactile  discs  ; c,  epithelial  cells. 


Amongst  animals  there  are  many  other  forms  of  sensory  end-organs.  [Herbst’s 
coi'puscles  occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  of  the  duck,  and 
resemble  small  Vater’s  corpuscles,  but  their  lamellae  are  thinner  and  nearer  each 
other,  -while  the  axi.s-cylinder  within  the  central  core  is  bordered  on  each  side  by 
a row  of  nuclei.]  In  the  nose  of  the  mole  there  is  a peculiar  end-organ  (Eimer), 

while  there  are  “ end-ccqysiiles  ” in  the  penis  of 
the  hedgehog  and  the  tongue  of  the  elephant,  and 
“nerve-rings"  in  the  ears  of  the  mouse. 

5.  [Other  Modes  of  Ending  of  Sensory 
Nerves. — Some  sensory  nerves  terminate  not  by 
means  of  special  end-organs,  but  their  axis- 
cylinder  splits  up  into  fibrils  to  form  a nervous 
network,  from  which  fine  fibrils  are  given  off  to 
terminate  in  the  tissue  in  Avhich  the  nerve  ends. 
These  fibrils,  as  in  the  cornea  (§  384),  terminate 
by  means  of  free  ends  between  the  epithelium  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  (fig.  753)  and 
some  observers  state  that  the  free  ends  are  pro- 
vided Avith  small  enlargements  (“  houtons  ter- 
minals") (fig.  755,  a)'.  These  enlargements  or 
“ tactile  cells  ” occur  in  the  nose  of  the  guinea- 
pig  and  mole.  A similar  mode  of  termination 
occurs  betAveen  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  in  man 
and  mammals  (fig.  357).] 

[6.  In  Hair-follicles. — A medullated  nerve- 
Tig.  756.  passes  to  a hair-follicle  immediately  beloAV 

Termination  of  nerve-fibres,  {a)  in  a entrance  of  the  duct  of  the  sebaceous  gland, 
hair-follicle,  (.9)  sebaceous  gland.  it  loses  its  myelin  and  divides,  giving  rise 

to  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres.  The  longitudinal  fibres,  ^vliich  are  ahvays 
inside  the  circular  fibres,  run  towards  the  surface  of  the  skin  in  the  folds  of  the 
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vitreous  lamina  and  end  about  the  same  level  in  flattened  expansions,  which, 
however,  are  best  seen  in  a transverse  section  of  a hair-follicle  [Ranmer).\ 

7.  Tendons,  especially  at  tlieir  junction  with  muscles,  have  .special  end-orgaim  (>Sir«c7w,  RolUU, 
Golqi),  which  assume  various  forms  ; it  may  be  a network  ol  priimtive  nerve-hbrils  (fig.  383), 
or  flattened  end-llakcs  or  plates  in  the  sterno-radial  muscle  of  ilie  Irog,  or  elongated  oval  end- 
hulbs,  not  unlike  the  end-bulbs  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  small  simple  1 acinian  corpuscles. 

Prus  found  ganglion  cells  more  freipiently  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  than  m the  corium, 
and  they  appeared  to  have  some  relation  to  the  blood-vessels  and  sweat-glands. 

425.  SENSORY  AND  TACTILE  SENSATIONS. — In  the  semsory  nerve- 
trunks  there  are  two  functionally  different  kinds  of  nerve-fibres  : — (1)  Those  Avhich 
administer  to  'painful  impressions,  which  are  sensory  nerves  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  Avord ; and  (2)  tliose  which  administer  to  tactile  impressions  and  may  therefore 
be  called  tactile  nerves.  The  sensations  of  temperature  and  pressure  are  also 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  tactile  group.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
sensory  and  tactile  nerves  have  different  end-organs  and  fibres,  and  that  they 
have  also  special  perceptive  nerve-centres  in  the  brain,  although  this  is  not 
definitely  proved.  This  vieAV,  however,  is  supported  by  the  folloAving  facts  ; — 

1.  That  sensory  and  tactile  impressions  cannot  be  discharged  at  the  same  time 
from  all  the  parts  which  are  endowed  with  sensibility.  Tactile  sensations,  includ- 
ing pressure  and  temperature,  are  only  discharged  from  the  coverings  of  the  .skin, 
the  mouth,  the  entrance  to  the  floor  of  the  nose,  the  pharynx,  theloAver  end  of  the 
rectum  and  genito-urinary  orifices  ; feeble  indistinct  sensations  of  temperature  are 
felt  in  the  oesophagus.  Tactile  sensations  are  absent  from  all  internal  Auscera,  as 
has  been  proved  in  man  in  cases  of  gastric,  intestinal,  and  urinary  fistulse.  Pain 
alone  can  be  discharged  from  these  organs.  2.  The  conduction  channels  of  the 
tactile  and  sensory  nerves  lie  in  different  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  (§  364,  1 and  5). 
This  renders  probable  the  assumjition  that  their  central  and  peripheral  ends  also 
are  different.  3.  Yery  probably  the  reflex  acts  discharged  by  both  kinds  of  nei'Am- 
fibres — the  tactile  and  pathic — are  controlled,  or  even  inhibited,  bj^  special  cen- 
tral nerve-organs  (§  361 ).  4.  Under  jjathological  conditions,  and  under  the  action 

of  narcotics,  the  one  sensation  may  be  suppressed  Avhile  the  other  is  retained 
(§  364,  5).  _ 

Sensory  Stimuli. — In  order  to  discharge  a painful  impression  from  sensory 
nerves,  relatively  strong  stimuli  are  recpiired.  The  stimuli  may  be  mechanical, 
chemical,  electrical,  thermal,  and  somatic,  the  last  being  due  to  inflammation  or 
anomalies  of  nutrition  and  the  like. 

Peripheral  Reference  of  the  Sensations. — These  nerves  are  excitable  along  their 
entire  course,  and  so  is  their  central  termination,  so  that  pain  may  be  produced  by 
stimulating  them  in  any  ]iart  of  their  course,  but  this  pain,  according  to  the  “laAV 
of  peripheral  perception,”  is  ahvays  referred  to  the  periphery. 

The  tactile  nerves  can  only  discharge  a tactile  impression  or  sensation  of  contact 
AAdien  moderately  strong  mechanical  pressure  is  exerted,  Avhile  thermal  stimuli  are 
required  to  produce  a temperature  sensation,  and  in  both  cases,  the  results  are 
obtained  only  Avhen  the  appropriate  stimuli  are  applied  to  the  end-organs.  If 
pressure  or  cold  be  applied  to  the  course  of  a nerve-trunk,  e.g.,  to  the  ulna  at  the 
inner  surface  of  the  elboAV-joint,  Ave  are  conscious  of  painful  sensations,  but  neA'er  of 
those  of  temperature,  referable  to  tlie  peripheral  terminations  of  the  nei'Ams  in  the 
inner  lingers.  All  strong  stimuli  disturb  normal  tactile  sensations  by  over-stimula- 
tion, and  hence  cause  pain. 

The  law  of  the  specific  energy  of  nerves  leads  us  to  assume  that  the  cutaneous 
nerves  contain  difterent  kinds  of  nerve-fibres  with  different  kinds  of  end-oroans 
which  subserve  dillereut  kinds  of  impression.s,  e.g.,  pressure,  temperature,  and  pain. 
Llix  and  t^oldscheider  have  found  such  differences.  Electrical  stimulation  causes 
different  sensations  according  to  the  part  of  the'skin  Avhere  it  is  applied  ; at  one 
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spot,  i)iuu  only  is  produced,  at  another  a sensation  of  cold,  at  a third  a sensation  of 
lieat,  and  at  a fourth  a sensation  of  pressure.  At  every  temperature  point  or 
spot,  there  is  insensibility  for  jiain  or  ])ressure.  The  “pressure-points”  or 
])ressure-spots  lie  much  closer  together,  and  are  more  numerons  than  the  teni])era- 
ture-points.  There  are  special  “pain-spots ” and  even  “tickling-spots.”  These 
spots  are  arranged  in  a linear  chain,  Avhich  usually  radiates  from  the  hair-follicles. 
'I'he  “ tickling-spots  ” coincide  Avith  the  pressure  and  pain-spots.  The  feeling  of 
tickling  corresponds  to  the  feeblest  stimulation  of  a nerve-fdn-e,  and  pain  to 
the  strongest.  _ The  pain-spots  can  be  isolated  by  means  of  a needle,  or  elec- 
trically, especially  in  the  cutaneous  furroAvs,  ii'i  Avhich  the  pressure-sense  is 
absent. 

(ioUlschoiiler  removed  from  lii.s  own  body  small  pieces  of  .skin,  in  Avliicli  he  had  previon.sly 
ascertained  tlie  presence  of  these  “ spots,”  and  then  investigated  the  exetsed  skin  microscopic- 
ally. At  each  snch  spot  he  found  a lich  .supply  of  nerves  ; at  the  pressure  spots,  there  Avere 
no  touch-corpuscles. 

[By  means  of  the  skin,  impressions  are  supplied  also  to  the  brain,  whereby  we  become  con- 
scious of  tbe  amount  and  direction  of  a body  moved  in  contact  Avith  the  skin.  Indeed,  the 
disci-iminative  sensibility  is  more  acute  for  motion  than  for  touch  ; but  the  liability  to  error  in 
jinlging  of  the  distance  and  direction  is  great  {Hatl).'] 

[Very  complex  sensations  are  obtained  by  means  of  the  combined  action  of  the  skin  and 
muscles,  c.g.,  those  knoAvn  as  “feelings  of  double  contact.”  These  sensations  are  of  the 
greatest  advantage  in  accpiiring  the  use  of  instnunents  and  tools.  If  Ave  touch  an  object  Avith 
a rod,  Ave  seem  to  feel  the  object  at  the  point  of  the  rod,  and  not  in  the  hand  Avhere  the  cutaneous 
nerves  are  actually  stimulated.  With  a AA'alking  stick,  Ave  feel  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the 
stick.  Toucli  tlie  tips  of  the  hair,  or  a tooth,  and  the  sensation  is  referred  to  the  tips  of  the 
hair  in  the  one  case,  and  the  croAvn  of  the  tooth  in  the  other  {Ladd).] 


426.  SENSE  OF  LOCALITY. — We  are  not  only  able  to  di.stinguish  differences 
of  pressure  oi\  temperature  by  our  sensory  nerves,  but  Ave  are  able  to  distinguish  the 
part  Avhicli  has  been  touched.  This  capacity  is  spoken  of  as  the  sense  of  space  or 

locality. 


{Vierovdt).  i i 

3.  The  sensibility  of  the  limbs  is  finer  in  the  transverse  n./7.stlian  m the  long  axis 

of  the  limb,  to  the  extent  of  ^th  on  the  flexor  surface  of  the  upper  limb,  and  |th 

on  the  extensor  surface.  • _ / \ i t 

4 The  mode  of  ax>pUcalion  of  the  points  of  the  jesthesiometer  : — {a)  According 
as  they  are  applied  one  after  the  other,  instead  of  simultaneously,  or  as  they  are 
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considerably  warmer  or  colder  tlian  the  skin  (Klur/),  a person  may  distinguish  a 
less  distance  between  the  points,  (b)  If  we  begin  Avith  the  points  wide  apart  and 
approximate  them,  then  Ave  can  distinguish  a less  distance  than  Avhen  Ave  proceed 
from  imperceptible  distances  to  larger  ones,  (e)  If  the  one  point  is  Avarni  and  the 
other  cold,  on  exceeding  the  next  distance  Ave  feel  tAvo  impressions,  but  Ave  cannot 
rightly  judge  of  their  relative  positions  {Czermah). 

5.  Exercise  greatly  improves  the  sense  of  locality  ; hence  the  extraordinary 
acuteness  of  this  sense  in  the  blind,  and  the  im2)i’oveme]it  ahvaj'S  occurs  on  both 
sides  of  the  body  ( Volkmann). 

[Fr.  Galton  finds  that  the  reputed  increased  acuteness  of  the  other  senses  in  the  case  of  the 
blind  is  not  so  great  as  is  generally  alleged.  He  tested  a large  number  of  boys  at  an  educational 
blind  asylum,  with  the  result  that  the  performances  of  the  blind  boys  were  by  no  means  superior 
to  those  of  other  boys.  Ho  points  out,  however,  that  “ the  guidance  of  the  blind  depends 
mainly  on  the  multitude  of  collateral  indications,  to  Avhich  they  give  much  heed,  and  not  in  their 
superiority  in  any  one  of  them.”] 

6.  Moistening  the  skin  Avith  indifferent  fluids  increases  the  acuteness.  If,  hoAV- 
ever,  the  skin  betAveen  tAvo  points,  Avhich  are  still  felt  as  tAvo  distinct  objects,  be 
slightly  tickled,  or  be  traA'ersed  by  an  imperceptible  electrical  current,  the  impres- 
.sions  become  fused  (Suslowa).  The  sense  of  locality  is  rendered  more  acute  at  the 


Fig.  758. 


iEsthesiometer  of  Sieveking. 

cathode  Avhen  a constant  current  is  used  (Suslowa),  andAvhen  the  skin  is  congested 
by  stimulation  {KlinJienherg),  and  also  by  slight  stretching  of  the  skin  (Schmerj) ; 
further,  by  baths  of  carbonic  acid  (v.  Bascli  and  v.  Dietl),  or  Avarni  common  salt, 
and  temporarily  by  the  use  of  caffein  (Rumpf). 

7.  Ameinia,  produced  by  elevating  the  limbs,  or  venous  hypercemia  (by  compress- 
ing the  veins),  blunts  the  sense,  and  so  does  too  frequent  testing  of  the  sense  of 
locality,  by  producing  fatigue.  The  sense  is  also  blunted  by  cold  applied  to  the 
skin,  the  influence  of  the  anode,  strong  stretching  of  the  skin,  as  over  the  al)domen 
during  ^rregnancy,  preAuous  exertion  of  the  muscles  under  the  part  of  the  .skin 
tested,  and  some  poisons,  e.g.,  atropin,  daturin,  morphin,  strychnin,  alcohol, 
potassium  bromide,  cannabin,  and  chloral  hydrate. 


Tip  of  tongue,  . 

Tliird  jihalan.x  of  finger, 
Nurface, 

Red  jiart  of  11  le  lip,  . 

Second  plialan.x  of  lingei 
.surface. 

First  ]ilialanx  of  finger 
surface, 

Third  plialan.x  of  finger, 
surface. 

Tip  of  nose. 


Afilliniptres. 

D1  [Dl] 

volar 

•2 '-2 -3  [1-7] 
4-5  [3-9] 

, volar 

4 --4 -5  [3-9] 

volar 

5 -5 -5 

dorsal 

6-8  [4-5] 
6-8  [4-.0] 

A'olar, 

5 -6 -8  [4-5] 

Ball  of  thumb,  ....  6’5-7' 

Ball  of  little  finger,  . . . 5'5-6- 

Centre  of  palm,  . , . S'  -9‘ 

Dorsum  and  side  of  tongue,  Avhite  ■ 

of  the  lips,  metacarpal  part  of 

f;he  thumb,  . . . , 9'  [6 '8] 

Third  plialan.x  of  the  great  toe, 
plantar  surface,  . . . ITS  [6 -8] 

Second  phalanx  of  the  fingers, 
dorsal  surface,  . . . 11-3  [gq 

IDS  [9-] 

Eyelid, 11-3  [9-] 
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Centre  of  hard  palate, 

Lower  tliird  of  the  fore-arm,  volar 
surface,  ..... 
In  front  of  the  zygoma. 

Plantar  surface  of  the  great  toe,  . 
Inner  surface  of  the  lip. 

Behind  the  zygoma,  . 

Forehead, 

Occiput,  ..... 
Back  of  the  hand. 

Under  the  chin,. 


] Jlilliinetres. 
13-5  [11-3] 

l.'i- 

L5-8  [11-3] 
15-8  [9-] 
20-3  [13-5] 
22-6  [15-8] 
22-6  [18  •] 
27-1  [22-6] 
31-6  [22 -6] 
33-8  [22-6J 


Verte.v,  .... 
Knee,  .... 
Sacrum,  gluteal  region, 

Fore-arm  and  leg, 

Neck,  . T . .' 

Back  at  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra, 
lowerdorsalandlumbarregion, 
Middle  of  the  neck,  . 

Upper  arm,  thigh,  and  centre  of 
the  back,  . . .67 


Jlillimctrcs. 
33-8  [22-6J 
36-1  [31 -0] 

44- 6  [33-8] 

45- 1  [33-8] 
54-1  [36  T] 

54-1 

67-7 

7 [31 -6-40 '6] 


Smallest  Appreciable  Distance. — Tlie  preceding  statement  gives  the  .smallest 
distance,  in  miUimetres,  at  which  two  points  of  a pair  of  conipa.sses  can  still  be  dis- 
tinguished as  double  by  an  adult.  The  corresponding  numbers  for  a boy  twelve 
years  of  age  are  given  within  brackets. 


Illusions  of  the  sense  of  locahty  occur  very  frequently  ; the  most  marked  are  (1)  A uni- 
lorm  movement  over  a cutaneous  surface  appears  to  be  quicker  in  those  places  which  have  the 

finest  sense  of  locality.  (2)  If  we  merely  touch  the 
skin  with  the  two  points  of  an  rcsthesiometer,  then 
they  feel  as  if  they  were  wider  apart  than  when  the 
two  points  are  moved  aloiu)  the  skin  (Fcchner).  (3) 
A sphere,  when  touched  with  short  rods,  feels  larger 
than  when  long  rods  are  used  {Tourtual).  (4)  'VVlien 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  are  crossed,  a small  pebble 
or  sphere  placed  between  them  feels  double  (Aris- 
totle’s experiment).  [\yiien  a pebble  is  rolled 
between  the  crossed  index  and  middle  finger  (fig. 
759,  B),  it  feels  as  if  two  balls  were  present,  but 
with  the  fingers  uncrossed  single.]  (5)  When  pieces 
of  skin  are  transplanted,  c.g.,  from  the  forehead,  to 
form  a nose,  the  person  operated  on  feels,  often  for 
a long  time,  the  new  nasal  part  as  if  it  were  his 
forehead. 


Fig.  759. 


Aristotle’s  experiment. 


B Theoretical. — Nirmcrous  experiments  were  made 

by  E.  H.  Weber,  Lotze,  Meissner,  Czerniak,  and 
others  to  explain  the  idienomena  of  the  sense  of 
space.  Weber’s  theory  goes  upon  the  assumption, 
that  one  and  the  same  nerve-fibre  proceeding  from  the  brain  to  the  skin  can  only  take 
up  one  kind  of  impre.ssion,  and  administer  thereto.  He  called  the  part  of  the  skin  to 
Avhich  each  single  nerve-fibre  is  distributed  a “ circle  of  sensation.”  When  two  . stimuli  act 
simultaneously  upon  the  tactile  end-organ,  then  a double  sensation  is  felt,  when'  one  or  more 
circles  of  sensation  lie  between  the  two  points  stimulated.  This  explanation,  based  upon 
anatomical  considerations,  does  not  explain  how  it  is  that,  with  practice,  the  circles  of  sensation 
become  smaller,  and  also  how  it  is  that  only  one  sensation  occurs,  when  both  points  of  the 
instruments  are  so  applied,  that  both  points,  although  further  apart  than  the  diameter  of  a circle 
of  sensation,  at  one  time  lie  upon  two  adjoining  circles,  at  another  between  two  others  with 
another  circle  intercalated  between  them. 

Wundt’s  Theoi’y. — In  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  Lotze,  Wundt  proceeds  from  a 
p.sycho-physiological  basis,  that  every  part  of  the  skin  with  tactile  sensibility  always  conveys 
_ to  the  brain  the  locality  of  the  sensation.  Every  cutane- 

. ......  area,  therefore,  gives  to  the  tactile  sensation  a '‘local 

colour"  or  quality,  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  local 
'"•■".•.•"V.’.,*-’  O-W'  He  assumes  that  this  local  colour  diminishes  from 

point  to  point  of  the  skin.  This  gradation  is  very  sudden 
in  those  parts  of  the  skin  where  the  sense  of  space  is 
very  acute,  but  occurs  very  gradually  where  the  sense 
of  space  is  more  obtuse.  Separate  impressions  unite  into 
a common  one,  as  soon  as  the  gradation  ol  the  local 
colour  becomes  imperceptible.  By  practice  and  atten- 
tion dift'erences  of  sensation  are  experienced,  which 
ordinarily  are  not  observed,  so  that  he  explains  the 
diminution  of  the  circles  of  sensation  by  practice.  The  circle  of  sensation  is  an  area  of  the 
skin,  within  which  the  local  colour  ol  the  sensation  changes  so  little  that  two  sepaiate 
impressions  fuse  into  one. 
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427.  PRESSUKE  SENSE.— By  the  sense  of  pressure  we  obtain  a knowledge 
of  the  amount  of  weight  or  pressure  which  is  being  exercised  at  the  time  on  the 

dilferent  parts  of  the  skin.  _ . i 

B specific  eml-apparaius  arranged  in  a puneiiform  manner  is  connected  witlitlie 
pressure  sense  (fig.  760).  Tlicse  points  or  spots  are  called  “ piessure-spots  oi 
“ pressiu’e-points  ” (liltx),  and  arc  endowed  with  varying  degi’ees  of  sensibility ; 
at  some  places  (l^ack,  thigh)  they  are  distinguished  by  a markedly  pronounced  after- 
sensation. The  arrangc]iient  of  the  pressure-spots  follows  the  type  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  temperature-spots.  The  pressure-spots  have  u.sually  another  direction 
than  that  of  hot  and  cold  spots  ; as  a rule,  they  are  denser.  The  minimal  distance 
at  which  two  pressure-spots,  when  simultaneou.sly  stimulated,  are  felt  as  double,  is 
— on  the  back,  4 to  6 mm. ; breast,  0'8;  abdomen,  I’O  to  2;  cheek,  0'4  to  0‘6  ; 
uiDper  arm,  0’6  to  O'S ; fore-arm,  0-5 ; back  of  the  hand,  0-3  to  0'6  ; palm,  OT  to 
0-5  j leg,  0-8  to  2 ; back  of  foot,  0’8  to  1 ; sole  of  foot,  0-8  to  1 mm. 

Methods. — 1.  Place,  on  the  part  of  the  skin  to  be  investigated,  different  weights,  one  after 
the  other,  and  ascertain  what  perceptions  they  give  rise  to,  and  the  sense  of  the  difference  of 
pressure  to  which  they  give  rise.  We  must  be  careful  to  exclude  differences  of  temperature  and 
prevent  the  displaeement  of  tlie  weights — the  weights  must  always  be  placed  on  the  same  spot, 
and  the  skin  should  be  covered  beforehand  with  a disc,  while  the  muscular  .sense  must  be 
eliminated  (§  430).  [This  is  done  by  supporting  the  hand  or  part  of  the  .skin  which  is  being 
tested,  so  that  the  action  of  all  the  muscles  is  excluded.]  2.  A process  is  attached  to  a balance 
and  made  to  touch  the  skin,  while  by  placing  weights  in  the  scale-pan  or  removing  them,  we 
test  what  differences  in  weight  the  person  experimented  on  is  able  to  distinguish  {Dohrn).  3. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  changing  the  weights,  A.  Eulenburg  iuventecl  his  barses- 
thesiometer,  which  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  a spiral  spring  paper-clip  or  balance. 
There  is  a small  button  which  rests  on  the  skin  and  is  depressed  by  the  spring.  An  index 
shows  at  once  the  pressure  in  grams,  and  the  instrument  is  so  arranged  that  the  pressure 
can  be  very  easil}’’  varied.  4.  Goltz  uses  a pulsating  elastic  tube,  in  which  he  can  produce 
waves  of  different  height.  He  tested  how  high  the  latter  must  be  befoi'e  they  are  experienced 
as  pulse-waves,  when  the  tube  is  placed  upon  the  skin.  In  estimating  both  the  pressure  sense 
and  temperature  sense,  it  is  best  to  proeeed  on  the  principle  of  “the  least  perceptible 
difference,”  i.e.,  the  different  pressures  or  temperatures  are  gi'aduated,  either  beginning  with 
great  differences,  or  proceeding  from  the  smallest  difference,  and  determining  the  limit  at  which 
the  person  can  distinguish  a difference  in  the  sensation. 


Results.- — 1.  The  smallest  p/erceptible  pressure,  Avhen  applied  to  different  parts  of 
the  skin,  varies  very  greatly  according  to  the  locality.  The  greatest  acuteness  of 
sensibility  is  on  the  forehead,  temples,  and  the  back  of  the  hand  and  fore-arm, 
which  perceive  a pressure  of  0'002  grm.;  the  fingers  first  feel  with  a weight  of 
O'OOS  to  0'015  grm.  the  chin,  abdomen,  and  nose  with  0‘04  to  0’05  grm.  ; 
the  finger  nail  1 grm.  \Kammler  and  Auhert). 

The  greater  the  sensibility  of  the  skin,  the  more  rapidly  can  stimuli  succeed  each  other,  and 
still  be  perceived  as  single  impressions  ; 52  stimuli  per  second  may  be  applied  to  the  volar  side 
of  the  upper  arm,  61  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  70  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  still  be  felt 
singly  {Bloch). 


2.  Intermittent  variations  of  pressure,  as  in  Goltz’s  tube,  are  felt  more  acutely  by 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  than  Avith  the  forehead. 

3.  Differences  between  two  Aveights  are  perceived  by  the  tips  of  the  fiimers  when 

the  ratio  is  29  : 30  (in  the  fore-arm  as  18'2  : 20),  provided  the  Aveights  are  not  too 
light  or  too  heavy.  In  passing  from_  the  use  of  very  light  to  heavy  weights,  the 
acuteness  or  fineness  of  the  perception  of  difference  increases  at  once,  but  Avith 
/ poAver  of^  distinguishing  differences  rapidly  diminishes  again 

{E.  IJering,  Biedermann).  This  observation  is  at  Amriance  Avith  the  psycho-nhvsical 
laAV  of  lechner  (§  383). 

4.  A.  Eulenburg  found  the  following  gradations  in  the  fineness  of  the  pressure 
sense  i—Ihe  forehead,  lips,  donsum  of  the  cheeks,  and  temples  appreciate  differences 

f the  fingers,  the  fore-arm,  hand,  1st  and  2nd  phalanx,  the  volar  surface  of  the 
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hand,  forc-avm,  and  upper  arm,  di.stiiignisli  difrerences  of  to  r,’^  (200  : 220  to 
-ilO  . 2^10  gun.),  llic  anterior  surlace  of  tlie  leg  and  tliigli  are  .similar  to  the  fore- 
arm. Then  follow  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  and  toes,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  leg  and  thigh.  Dohrn  determined  the  smallest  additional 
weight,  'which,  when  added  to  1 grm.  already  resting  on  the  skin,  was  appreciated 
as  a ditlerence,  and  ho  found  that  for  the  3rd  phalanx  of  the  finger  it  was  0-499 
grm.;  hack  of  the  foot,  0-5  grm.;  2nd  phalanx,  0-771  grim;  1st  phalanx,  0-02 
grm.  ; leg,  1 grm.  ; back  of  the  hand,  M5G  grm. ; palm,  1-018  grm.  ; patella,  1-5 
grm.  ; fore-arm,  1-99  grm. ; umbilicus,  3-5  grins. ; and  the  back,  3-8  grins.  The 
small  fine  hairs  of  the  skin  are  specially  sensitive  to  pressure  (Blaschko). 

5.  Too  long  time  must  not  elapse  between  the  application  of  two  successive 
weights,  but  100  seconds  may  elapse  when  the  difference  between  the  Aveidits  is 
4:-.  5 (E.  II.  Weber). 

G.  The  sensation  of  an  after-pressure  is  very  marked,  especially  if  the  Aveight  is 
considerable  and  has  been  applied  for  a length  of  time.  Hut  even  light  Aveights, 
AA-hen  applied,  must  be  separated  by  an  interval  of  at  least  to  second,  in 
order  to  be  perceived.  When  they  are  applied  at  shorter  intervals,  the  sensations 
become  fused.  When  Valentin  pressed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  against  a Avheel 
provided  Avith  blunt  teeth  he  felt  the  impression  of  a smooth  margin,  Avhen  the  teeth 
Avere  applied  to  the  skin  at  the  intervals  above  mentioned ; AA'hen  the  Avheel  Avas 
rotated  more  sloAvly,  each  tooth  gave  rise  to  a distinct  impression.  Vibrations  of 
strings  are  distinguished  as  such  Avhen  the  number  of  A'ibrations  is  1506  to  1552 
per  second  [v.  Witticli  and  Griinhagen). 

7.  It  is  remarkable  that  pressure  produced  bj- the  uniform  compression  of  a part 
of  the  body,  e.r/.,  by  dipping  a finger  or  arm  in  mercury,  is  not  felt  as  such ; the 
sensation  is  felt  only  at  the  limit  of  the  fltiid , on  the  volar  surface  of  the  finger,  at 
the  limit  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury. 

428.  TEMPEEATUEE  SENSE.  — The  temperature  sense  makes  us  aceprainted 
Avith  the  A^ariations  of  the  heat  of  the  skin. 

A specific  end-apparatus  arranged  in  a punctiform  manner  is  connected  tuith  the 
temperature  sense. 

These  “ temperature  spots  ” are  arranged  in  a linear  manner  or  in  chains,  AAdiich 
are  usually  slightly  curved  (figs.  761,  762,  763).  They  generally  radiate  from 
certain  points  of  the  skin,  usually  the  hair-roots.  The  chaui  of  the  “ cold-spots  ” 
usually  does  not  coincide  Avith  those  of  the  “hot-spots,”  although  the  point  from 
Avhich  they  radiate  may  be  the  same.  Frequently,  these  punctated  lines  are  not 
complete,  but  they  may  be  indicated  by  scattered  points,  betAveen  Avhich,  not  unfre- 
quently,  points  or  spots  for  other  qualities  of  sensation  may  be  intercalated.  Is  ear 
the  hairs  there  are  almost  ahvays  temperature-spots.  In  parts  of  the  skin,  Avhere 
the  temperature  sensibility  is  slight,  the  temperature-points  are  present  onl}'^  near 

the  hairs.  . ^ i i i 

The  sensation  of  cold  occurs  at  once,  Avhile  the  sensation  of  heat  develops 

o-radually.  Mechanical  and  electrical  stimulation  also  excite  the  sensation  of 
temperature.  A gentle  touch  of  the  temperature-spots  is  not  perceived;  these 
iioints  seem  to  be  anesthetic  towards  pressure  and  pain.  As  a general  rule,  the 
cold-spots  are  more  abundant  over  the  whole  body— there  are  more  of  them  in  a 
criven  area — Avhile  the  hot-spots  may  be  quite  absent.  The  hot-spots  are,  as  a rule, 
perceived  as  double  at  a greater  distance  apart  than  the  cold-spots.  The  minimal 
distance  on  the  forehead  is  0-8  mm.  for  the  cold-spots  and  4 to  o mm  for  the 
warm-spots;  on  the  breast  the  corresponding  numbers  are  2 and  4 to  5 ; back,  1 o 
to  2 and  4 to  6 ; back  of  hand,  2 to  3 and  3 to  4 ; palm,  0-8  to  2 ; thigh  and  leg, 

2 to  3 and  3 to  4 mm.  , , , 

To  test  the  hot-  and  cold-spots,  use  a hot  or  cold  metallic  rod;  at  the  cold-spot. , 
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■when  they  arc  liglitly  touched,  only  the  seirsation  of  cold  'will  he  felt,  and  a corre- 
sponding ellect  with  a hot  rod  at  the  hot-spots.  Both  spots  are  insensible  to  objects 

of  the  same  temperature  as  the  skin.  , • ,1 

According  to  E.  Jfering,  Avhat  determines  the  sensation  of  temperature  is  tlie 
temperature  of  the  thermic  end-apparatus  itself,  'he.,  itszcro-tenipeiatiue.  As  often 
as  the  temperature  of  a cutaneous  area  is  above  its  zero-temperature,  rve  feel  it  as 
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Fig.  761.— A,  cold-spots,  B,  hot-spots,  from  the 
index-finger  to  the  margins  of  the  nail.  Fig. 
radial  half  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  Avrist, 
the  hair  points. 
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C D 

Fig.  762. 


volar  surface  of  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the 
762. — C,  cold-spots,  and  D,  Avarm-spots  of  the 
The  arrow  indicates  the  direction  in  Avhich 


7carm  ; in  the  opposite  case,  cold.  The  one  or  the  other  sensation  is  more  marked, 
the  more  the  one  or  other  temperature  Amries  from  the  zero-temperature.  The  zero- 
temperature  can  undergo  changes  Avithin  considerable  limits,  OAving  to  external 
conditions. 


Methods  of  testing. — To  the  surface  of  the  skin  objects  of  the  same  size  and  Avith  the  same 
thermal  conductivity  are  applied  successively  at  difl'ereut  temperatures ; — 1.  Nothnagel  uses 


Fig.  763. 

Cold-  and  hot-spots  from  the  same  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fore-arm.  a,  cold-spots  • 
b hot-spots,  l ie  dark  parts  are  the  most  sensitive,  the  hatched  the  medium,  the  dotted 
the  feeble,  and  the  vacant  spaces  the  non -sensitive. 


small  wooden  cups  with  a metallic  base,  and  filled  with  warm  and  cold  water,  the  temneraturo 
being  legistercd  by  a tliermometer  placed  in  the  cups.  [2.  Clinically  two  test  tubes  fil  fed  wUI, 
cold  and  warm  water,  or  two  spoons,  the  one  hot  and  the  other  cold,  marbe  use^^ 
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Resiilts.  1.  As  a general  rule,  tlie  feeling  of  cold  is  produced  when  a hodv 
applied  to  the  skin  rohs  it  of  heat ; and,  conversely,  we  have  a sen.satioii  of  Avarnitii 
when  heat  is  communicated  to  the  skin. 

2.  The  greater  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  substance  touching  the  .skin  the 

more  intense  is  the  feeling  of  heat  or  cold  (§  218).  ’ 

3.  At  a temperature  of  15-5°-35°  C.,  we  distingui.sh  di.stinctly  diirerences  of 
temperature  of  0'2°-0T6°  K.  with  the  tips  of  the  tingers  {E.  Jl.  Wahev).  Tem- 
peratures just  below  that  of  the  blood  (33'’-27°  C.—Fothncujd)  are  di.stinguished 
most  distinctly  by  the  most  sensitive  parts,  even  to  ditference.s  of  0'05°  0.  {Linder- 
vicviiii).  iJifieiences  of  temperature  are  less  easily  made  out  when  dealing  with 
temperatures  of  33°-39°  C,,  as  well  as  between  'l4“-27“  C.  A temperature  of 
55°  C.,  and  also  one  a few  degrees  above  zero  (2-8°  C.),  cause  distinct  pain  in 
addition  to  the  sensation  of  temperature. 

4.  The  sensibility  for  cold  is  generally  greater  than  for  warmth, — that  of  the  left 
hand  is  greater  than  the  right  {Goldsch eider).  The  different  parts  of  the  skin  also 
vary  in  the  acutene.ss  of  their  thermal  sense,  and  in  the  following  order : — Tip 
of  tlie  tongue,  eyelids,  cheeks,  lips,  neck,  and  body.  The  perceptible  minimum 
Xothnagel  found  to  be  0-4°  on  the  breast;  0’9°  on  the  back;  0-3°,  back  of  the 
hand;  0'4°,  palm;  0‘2°,  arm;  0‘4°,  back  of  the  foot;  0'5°,  thigh;  0-6°,  leg; 
0‘4°-0'2°,  cheek;  0'4°-0'3°  C.,  temple.  The- thermal  sense  is  less  acute  in  the 
middle  line,  e.g.,  the  nose,  than  on  each  side  of  it  {E.  H.  Weber).  Fig.  763  shows 
that  in  one  and  the  same  portion  of  skin,  tlie  cold-  and  hot-spots  are  differently 
located,  7.e.,  their  different  topography. 


If  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  be  pencilled  with  a 10  per  cent,  solution  of  cocain,  the 
sensibility  for  heat  is  abolished  ; the  cooling  sensation  of  menthol  depends  upon  its  stimu- 
lation of  the  cold  nerves  ; CO^  applied  to  the  skin  excites  the  heat-iierves  {Goldsdieider). 


5.  Differences  of  temperature  are  most  easily  jierceived  when  the  same  part  of  the 
skin  is  affected  successively  by  objects  of  different  temperature.  If,  however,  two 
different  temperatures  act  simultaneously  and  side  by  side,  the  impressions  arc  apt 
to  become  fused,  especially  when  the  two  areas  are  very  near  each  other. 

6.  Practice  improves  the  temperature  sense  ; congestion  of  venous  blood  in  the 
.skin  diminishes  it ; diminution  of  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  skin  improves  it  {M. 
Alsherg).  When  large  areas  of  the  .skin  are  touched,  the  perception  of  differences 
is  more  acute  than  with  small  areas.  Kapid  variations  of  the  temperature  produce 
more  intense  sensations  than  gradual  changes  of  temperature.  Fatigue  occurs 
soon. 


Illusions  ai'c  very  common  : — 1.  The  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  sometimes  alternate  in  a 
paradoxical  manner.  When  the  skin  is  dipped  first  into  water  at  10°  C.  we  feel  cold,  and  if  it 
be  then  dipped  at  once  into  water  at  16°  C.,  we  have  at  first  a feeling  of  warmth,  but  soon  again 
of  cold.  2.  The  same  temperature  applied  to  a large  surface  of  the  skin  is  estimated  to  be 
greater  than  when  it  is  applied  to  a small  area,  c.g.,  the  whole  hand  when  placed  in  water  at 
29° "5  C.  feels  warmer  than  when  a finger  is  dipped  into  Avater  at  32°  C.  3.  Cold  Aveights  are 
judged  to  be  heavier  than  Avarm  ones. 

Pathological. — Tactile  sensibility  is  only  seldom  increased  (hyperpselaphesia),  but  great 
sensibility  to  dilferences  of  temperature  is  manifested  by  areas  of  the  skin  Avhose  epidermis  is 
partly  removed  or  altered  by  vesicants  or  herpes  zoster,  and  the  same  occurs  in  some  eases  of 
locomotor  ataxia  ; Avhile  the  sense  of  locality  is  rendered  more  acute  in  the  tAA’o  former  cases  and 
in  erysipelas.  An  abnormal  condition  of  the  sense  of  locality  A\'as  described  by  Brown-Sequard, 
Avhere  three  points  were  felt  Avhen  only  two  Avere  applied,  and  tAA'o  Avdien  one  Avas  applied  to  the 
skin.  Landois  finds  that  in  himself  pricking  the  skin  of  the  sternum  over  the  angle  of 
Ludovicus  is  always  accompanied  by  a sensation  in  the  knee.  [Some  persons,  when  cold  Avater 
is  ai)plied  to  the  scalp,  have  a sensation  referable  to  the  skin  of  the  loins  {Stirling).]  A 
remarkable  variation  of  the  sense  of  locality  occurs  in  moderate  poisoning  Avith  morphia,  Avhere 
the  person  feels  himself  abnormally  large  or  greatly  diminished.  In  degeneration  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord,  Obersteiner  observed  that  the  patient  Avas  unable  to  say  Avhether  his  right 
or  left  side  Avas  touched  (“  allochiria  ”).  Ferrier  observed  a case  Avhere  a stimulus  applied  to 
the  right  side  Avas  referred  to  the  left,  and  vice  versd. 
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Diminution  and  pai’alysis  of  the  tactile  sense  (Hypopselapliesia  and  Apselapliesia)  occiii 
either  ill  conjunction  with  simultaneous  injiii'y  to  the  sensory  nerves,  or  alone.  It  is  rare  to 
liiid  that  one  of  the  (iiialitics  of  the  tactile  sense  is  lost,  e.f/.,  either  the  tactile  sense  or  the 
sense  of  teinperatnre — a condition  wliich  has  hcen  called  " j>artial  tactile  jHiralynis.  Limbs 
whicli  are  “sleeping  ” feel  heat  and  not  cold  {IFerxen). 


429.  COMMON  SENSATION— PAIN. —By  the  term  conuuon  sensation  we 
iindcrstaiid  pleasiint  or  unpleasant  sensations  in  those  parts  of  our  bodies  whicli  arc 
endowed  with  sensibility,  and  which  arc  not  referable  to  external  objects,  and 
Avhose  characters  are  difficult  to  descrilie,  and  cannot  be  compared  with  other 
sensations.  Each  sensation  is,  as  it  tvere,  a peculiar  one.  To  this  belong  pain, 
hunger,  thirst,  malaise,  fatigue,  horror,  vertigo,  tickling,  well-being,  illness,  the 
respiratory  feeling  of  free  or  impeded  breathing. 

Pain  may  occur  wherever  sensory  nerves  are  distributed,  and  it  is  iiiAuriably 
caused  liy  a stronger  stimulus  than  normal  being  applied  to  sensory  nerves.  Every 
kind  of  stimulation,  mechanical,  thermal,  chemical,  electrical  as  Avell  as  somatic 
(inflammation  or  disturbances  of  nutrition),  may  excite  ]iain.  The  last  appears  to 
be  especially  active,  as  many  tissTies  become  extremely  painful  during  inflammation 
(e.r/.,  muscles  and  bones),  Avhile  they  are  comparatively  insensible  to  cutting.  Pain 
may  be  produced  by  stimulating  a sensoiy  nerve  in  any  jAart  of  its  course,  from  its 
centre  to  the  periphery,  but  the  sensation  is  invariablj^  referred  to  the  peripheral 
end  of  the  nerve.  This  is  the  laAv  of  the  peripheral  reference  of  sensations. 
Hence,  stimulation  of  a nerve,  as  in  the  scar  of  an  amputated  limb,  may  giA'^e  rise 
to  a sensation  of  jjain  Avhich  is  referred  to  the  parts  already  remoAmd.  Too  Auolent 
stimulation  of  a sensory  nerve  in  its  course  may  render  it  incapable  of  conducting 
impressions,  so  that  peripheral  impressions  are  no  longer  perceiAmd.  If  a sufficient 
stimulus  to  produce  jDain  be  then  apjDlied  to  the  central  part  of  the  nei’A'e,  such  an 
impression  is  still  referred  to  the  peripheral  end  of  the  nei’A^e.  Thus  AA’^e  explain  the 
paradoxical  anaesthesia  dolorosa.  In  connection  Avith  painful  imjaressions,  the 
2)atient  is  often  unable  to  localise  them  exactly.  This  is  most  easily  done  Avhen  a 
small  injury  (prick  of  a needle)  is  made  on  a peripiheral  part.  When,  hoAvever,  the 
stimulation  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  neiwe,  or  in  the  centre,  or  in  iiei'A'’es  aaTiosc 
peripheral  ends  are  not  accessible,  as  in  the  intestines,  pain  (as  belly-ache),  Avhich 
cannot  easily  be  localised,  is  the  result. 

Irradiation  of  pain. — During  violent  pain  there  is  not  unfrequently  irradiation 
of  the  pain  (§  364,  5),  Avhereby  localisation  is  impossible.  It  is  rare  for  pain  to 
remain  continuous  and  uniform ; more  geirerally  there  are  exacerbations  and 
diminutions  of  the  intensity,  and  sometimes  'periodic  intensification,  as  in  some 
neuralgias. 


The  in^nsity  of  the  pain  depends  especially  upon  the  excitability  of  the  sensory 
nerves.  There  are  considerable  individual  Auiriations  in  this  resjrect,  some  neiwes 
the  tiigeminus  and  splanchnic,  being  very  sensitive.  The  larger  the  number 
of  fibres  affected  the  inore  severe  the  pain.  The  duration  is  also  of  importance,  in 
as  far  as  the  sanie  stimulation,  Avhen  long  continued,  may  become  unbearable 
\\  e speak  of  piercing  cutting,  boring,  burning,  throbbing,  pressing,  gnawing, 
dull,  ami  other  kinds  of  pain,  but  Ave  are  quite  unacquainted  Avith  the  conditions 

hv  are  abolished 

by^  anaesthetics  and  narcotics,  such  as  ether,  chloroform,  morphia,  &c,  (§ 


casis.  of  thi;  .actsm'c  ZtaVS/rplST  m 2 1' 

iacr:jaTskd.ti‘'rt,trr^ 
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or  n"”  f hyperalgia,  e.sj.ocially  in  iiillaininatory  or  exaiilliemalic  coii.litioiis 

ol  the  skin,  lliotenn  cutaneous  paralgia  is  applied  to  certain  anomalous,  (ImgreeaWe,  or 
painlul  sensations  winch  are  freipiently  relerred  to  the  skin— itching,  creeping,  lormication, 
cold,  and  burning.  In  cerchro-spinal  meningitis,  sometimes  a ]irick  in  tlie  sole  ol'  the  foot 
produces  a double  sensation  ot  pain  and  a double  rellex  contraction,  rerhaiis  this  condition 
may  be  ex])lained  by  supposing  that  in  a part  of  the  nerve  the  condition  is  delayed  (g  337  2). 
In  neuralgia  there  is  severe  ]iain,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  with  violent  exacerliations  and  pain 
.shooting  into  other  parts  (p.  733).  Very  frequently  excessive  pain  is  produced  by  pressure  on 
tJiG  nerve  Avhere  it  makes  its  exit  Iroin  a foramen  or  traverses  a fascin, 

Valleix’s  Points  Douloureux  (184^.— The  skin  itself  to  which  the  sensory  nerve  runs 
especially  at  first,  may  lie  very  sensitive  ; and  when  the  neuralgia  is  of  long  duration  the 
sensibility  may  be  (linunished  even  to  the  condition  of  analgesia  {Tilrclc)  ; in  the  latter  ca.se  there 
may  be  jironoiinced  anesthesia  dolorosa  (ji.  1025). 

Dimimition  or  paralysis  of  the  .sense  of  pain  (liypalgia  and  analgia)  maybe  due  to  affections 
of  the  ends  of  the  nerves,  or  of  their  course,  or  central  terminations. 

Metalloscopy. — In  hysterical  jiatients  suffering  from  hemiaiuesthesia,  it  is  found  that  the 
feeling  ot  the  jiaraly.sed  side  is  restored,  when  small  metallic  plates  or  larger  jiieces  of  different 
metals  are  applied  to  the  affected  parts  {Burcq,  Charcot).  At  the  same  time  that  the  affected 
part  recovers  its  sensibility  the  opposite  limb  or  side  becomes  aiifesthetic.  This  condition  has 
been  spoken  ot  as  transference  of  sensibility.  The  phenomenon  is  not  due  to  galvanic  currents 
developed  by^  the  metals  ; but  it  may  be,  perhaps,  explained  by  the  fact  that,  under  ph}'sio- 
logical  conditions,  and  in  a healthy  person,  every  increase  of  the  sensibility  on  one  side  of 
the  body,  produced  by  the  application  of  warm  metallic  plates  or  bandages,  is  followed  by  a 
diminution  of  the  sensibility  of  the  opposite  .side.  Conversely,  it  is  found  that  when  one  side 
of  the  body  is  rendered  less  sensitive  by  the  application  of  cold  plates,  the  homologous  part  of 
the  other  side  becomes  more  sensitive  (Rumqtf). 


430.  MUSCTJLAE  SENSE. — Muscular  Sensibility. — Tlie  sen.sory  nerves  of 
tlie  muscles  (§  292)  always  convey  to  us  impressions  as  to  tlie  activity  or  non- 
activity of  these  organs,  and  in  the  former  case,  these  impressions  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  contraction.  It  also  informs  us  of  the  amount  of  the  con- 
traction to  he  employed  to  overcome  resistance.  Obvionsljq  the  muscular  sense 
must  be  largely  supported  and  aided  by  the  sense  of  pressure,  and  conversely. 
E.  H.  Weber  showed,  however,  that  the  muscle  sense  is  finer  than  the  pressure 
sense,  as  by  it  we  can  distinguish  weights  in  the  ratio  of  39  : 40,  while  the 
pressure  sense  only  enables  us  to  distingui.sh  those  in  the  ratio  of  29  : 30.  In 
some  cases  there  has  been  observed  total  cutaneous  insensibility,  vdiile  the 
muscular  sense  was  retained  completely.  A frog  deprived  of  its  skin  can  spring 
without  anj’’  apparent  disturbance.  The  muscular  sense  is  also  greatly  aided  by 
the  sensibility  of  the  joints,  hones,  and  fasciee.  Many  muscles,  e.g.,  those  of  respira- 
tion, have  only  slight  muscular  sensibility,  while  it  seems  to  be  absent  normally  in 
the  heart  and  non-striped  muscle. 

[The  muscular  sense  stands  midway  between  special  and  common  sensations,  and 
by  it  we  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  condition  of  our  muscles,  and  to  what  extent 
they  are  contracted  ; also  the  position  of  the  various  parts  of  our  bodies  and  the 
resistance  offered  by  external  objects.  Thus,  sensations  accompanying  muscular 
movement  are  two-fold — (a)  the  movements  in  the  unopposed  muscles,  as  the 
movements  of  the  limbs  in  space ; and  {h)  those  of  resistance  where  there  is 
opposition  to  the  movement,  as  in  lifting  a weight.  In  the  latter  case  the  sensa- 
tions due  to  innervation  are  important,  and  of  course  in  such  cases  we  have  also  to 
take  into  account  the  sensations  obtained  from  mere  pressure  upon  the  skin.  Our 
sensations  derived  from  muscular  movements  depend  on  the  direction  onid  duration 
of  the  movements/  On  the  sensations  thus  conveyed  to  the  sensorium,  we  form 
iudgments  as  to  the  direction  of  a point  in  space,  as  well  as  of  the  distance  between 
two  points  in  space.  This  is  very  marked  in  the  case  of  the  ocular  nurscles.  It  is 
also  evident  that  the  muscular  sense  is  intimately  related  to,  and  often  combined 
with,  the  exercise  of  the  sensation  of  touch  and  sight  {SuUij).'\ 

Methods  of  Testing. — Wciglit.s  are  wrapped  in  a towel  and  suspended  to  the  jiart  to  be 
tested.  The  patient  estimates  the  weight  by  raising  and  lowering  it.  'nvfi  eketro-musadar 
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sc.mbilit!/  iilso  may  be  proved  thus : cause  the  nuiseles  to  contract  by  means  of  inductioii  sliocks 
and  observe  the  sensation  thereby  produced.  [Direct  the  patient  to  ])lace  his  ieet  togethei 
Avliile  standing,  and  then  close  his  eyes.  A healtliy  ])erson  can  .stami  quite  steady,  but  ui  one 
witli  the  muscular  sense  impaired,  as  in  locomotor  ataxia,  the  patient  may  inm  e to  and  fio,  01 
even  fall  (§346,  3).  Again,  a person  with  his  muscular  sense  impaired  may  not  be  able  to  toiicli 

accurately  and  at  once  some  part  of  his  body,  when  Ills  eyes  arc  clo.sed.]  ■ w r 

A healthy  iier.son  perceives  a weight  of  1 gram  njqilied  to  his  upper  ariii  ; when  a veiglit  ol 
lo  gnus,  is  applied,  he  perceives  an  addition  of  1 grain.  If  the  original  weiglit  be  50  grins.,  he 
will  detect  the  addition  of  2 grins.  ; if  the  original  iveight  bo  100  grins.,  he  will  detect  3 gt'ns. 
The  weight  detectable  by  the  individual  finger  varies.  M ith  the  leg,  when  the  weight  is 
applied  at  the  knee,  the  individual  may  detect  30  to  40  grins.  ; but  sometimes  only  a gieatei 
weight.  Often  one  can  detect  a diflerence  of  10  to  20,  or  30  to  70  grins. 


Soction  of  a sen.soiy  nerve  cause.s  disturbance  of  the  fine  graduation  of  move- 
ment (p.  755).  Meynert  supposes  that  the  cerebral  centre  for  muscular  sensibility 
lies  ill  the  motor  cortical  centres,  the  muscles  lieing  connected  by  motor  and 
sensory  jiatlis  'vvitli  the  ganglionic  cells  in  these  centres. 

Too  severe  muscular  exercise  causes  the  sensation  of  fatigue,  oppressiov,  and 
weiciht  in  the  limbs  (§  304). 


Illusions  of  the  muscular  sense. — A weight  held  by  one  limb  appears  to  us  to  become  lighter 
as  soon  as  we  eoiitract  other  muscles  of  the  limb,  which,  however,  are  not  required  to  act  in 
supporting  the  Aveight  {Charpenlier).  If  the  tip  of  the  tongue  be  pressed  against  a gap  in 
the  dental  arch  and  then  be  moved  to  and  fro,  one  has  a feeling  as  if  the  teeth  move  Avitli  the 
movements  of  the  tongue. 

Pathological. — Abnormal  increase  of  the  museular  sense  is  rare  {muscular  liyperalcjia  and 
litjpcrccslhcsia),  as  in  ano'ielas  tiliarum,  a painful  condition  of  unrest  Avhich  leads  to  a continual 
change  in  the  position  of  the  limbs.  In  cramp  there  is  intense  pain,  due  to  stimulation  of  the 
.sensory  nerves  of  the  muscle,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  inflamniation.  Diminution  of  the 
muscular  sensibility  occurs  in  some  choreic  and  ataxic  persons  (§  364,  5).  In  locomotor  ataxia 
the  muscular  sense  of  the  upper  extremities  may  be  normal  or  Aveakened,  Avhile  it  is  usually  con- 
siderably diminished  in  the  legs.  [The  muscular  sense  is  .said  to  be  increased  in  the  hypuotic 
condition,  and  in  .somnambulists.] 
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431,  FOEMS  OF  EEPEODUCTION. — I.  Abiogenesis  (Generatio  aequivoca, 
sive  spontanea,  spontaneous  generation).— It  Avas  formerly  assumed  that,  under 
certain  circmnstances,  non-living  matter  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  organic 
materials  became  changed  spontaneously  into  living  beings.  While  Aristotle  as- 
cribed this  mode  of  origin  to  insects,  the  recent  observers  Avho  advocate  this  form 
of  generation  restrict  its  action  solely  to  the  loAvest  organisms.  Experimental 
evidence  is  distinctly  against  spontaneous  generation.  If  organised  matter  be 
heated  to  a very  higli  temperature  in  sealed  tubes,  and  be  thus  deprived  of  all 
living  organisms  or  their  spores,  there  is  no  generation  of  any  organism.  Hence, 
the  dictum  “ Omne  vivum  ex  ovo”  {Harvey,  or,  ex  vivo).  Soiiie  highly  organised 
invertebrate  animals  (Gordius,  Anguillula,  Tardigrada,  and  Eotatoria)  may  be  dried, 
and  even  heated  to  140°  C.,  and  yet  regain  their  Autal  activities  on  being  moistened 
(Anabiosis). 


II.  Division  or  fission  occurs  in  many  protozoa  (araceba,  infusoria).  The  organism,  just  as  is 
the  case  with  cells,  divides,  the  nucleus  when  present  taking  an  active  part  in  the  process,  so 
that  two  nuclei  and  two  masses  of  protojilasm  forming  two  organisms  are  produced.  The 
Ophidiasters  amongst  the  echiiioderms  divide  spontaneously,  and  they  are  said  to  throw  off  an 
arm  which  may  develop  into  a complete  animal.  According  to  Trembley  (1744),  the  hydra  ma}" 
be  divided  into  pieces,  and  each  piece  gives  rise  to  a new  individual  [although  under  normal 
circumstances  the  hydra  gives  off  buds,  and  is  provided  A\ith  generative  organs]. 

III.  Budding  or  gemmation  occurs  in  a well-mai'ked  form  among  the  polyps  and  in  some 
infusorians  (Vorticella).  A bud  is  given  off  by  the  parent,  and  gradually  comes  more  and  more 
to  resemble  the  latter.  The  bud  either  remains  permanently  attached  to  the  parent,  so  that  a 
complex  organism  is  produced,  in  Avliich  the  digestive  organs  communicate  with  each  other 
directly,  or  in  some  cases  there  may  be  a “colony  ” with  a common  nervous  system,  such  as  the 
polyzoa.  In  some  composite  animals  (siphonophora)  the  different  polyps  perform  different 
functions.  Some  have  a digestive,  others  a motor,  and  a third  a generative  function,  so  that 
there  is  a physiological  division  of  labour.  Buds  Avhich  are  given  off  from  the  parent  are  formed 
internally  in  the  rhizopoda.  In  some  animals  (polyps,  infusoria),  Avhich  can  reproduce  them- 
selves by  buds  or  division,  there  is  also  the  formation  of  male  and  female  elements  of  generation, 
so  that  they  have  a sexual  and  a iion-sexual  mode  of  reproduction. 

IV.  Conjugation  is  a form  of  reproduction  Avhich  leads  up  to  the  sexual  form.  It  occurs  in 
the  unicellular  Gregarinne.  The  anterior  end  of  one  such  organism  unites  Avith  the  posterior 
end  of  another  ; both  become  encysted,  and  form  one  passive  spherical  body.  The  conjoined 
structures  form  an  amorphous  mass,  from  which  numerous  globular  bodies  are  formed,  and  in 
each  of  which  numerous  oblong  structures— the  pseudo-naAdcelli— are  developed.  These  bodies 
become,  or  give  rise  to  an  amceboid  structure,  which  forms  a nucleus  and  an  envelope  and 
becomes  transformed  into  a gregarina. 


Sexual  reproduction  requires  the  formation  of  tlie  embryo  from  the  conjunction 
of  tlie  male  and  female  reproductive  elements,  the  sperm-cell  and  the  genn-cell. 
These  products  may  be  formed  either  in  one  individual  (liermaphroditism,  as  in  the 
Hat  Avorms  and  gasteropods),  or  in  tico  separate  organisms  (male  or  female).  Sexual 
reproduction  embraces  the  folio Aving  Amrieties: — 

V.  Metamorphosis  is  that  form  of  sexual  reproduction  in  which  the  embryo  from  an  early 
period  undergoes  a series  of  marked  changes  of  e.xterual  form,  c.cj.,  the  chrysalis  stage,  and  the 
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Lastly,  the  final  sexually 


c 


pupa  stage,  ami  in  none  of  those  stages  is  reproduction  possible 
developed  orin  (the  imago  stage  in  butterllies)  is  produced,  wliicu  lorms  u.e  .-.cauu. 
ivhoso  Won  gives  rise  to  organisms  udiich  repeat  the  same  cycle  of  changes.  Metamorphosis 
occurs  extensively  amongst  the  insects  ; some  ot  them 
have  several  stages  (holo-uietabolic),  and  others  have 
few  stages  (hemi-metabolic).  It  also  occurs  in  some 
arthropoda,  and  worms,  c.r/.,  trichina;  the  sexual  form 
of  the  animal  occurs  in  the  intestine,  the  numerous 
larvce  wander  into  the  muscles,  where  they  become 
encysted,  and  form  undeveloped  sexual  organs,  consti- 
tuting the  pupa  stage  of  tlie  muscular  trichina.  When 

the  encysted  form  is  eaten 
liy  another  animal,  the 
sexual  organs  come  into 
activity,  a new  brood  is 
formed,  and  the  cycle  is 
repeated.  Metamorphosis 
also  occurs  in  the  frog  and 
in  petromj'zon.  [This  is 
really  a condition  in 
which  the  embryo  under- 
goes marked  changes  of 
form  before  it  becomes 
sexually  mature.] 

VI.  Alteration  of  Gene- 
rations or  Metagenesis. — 

[Stcenstrup).  — In  this 
variety  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cycle  can  jiro- 
duce  new  beings  iion- 
ri,  embryo  with  embryonal  sexually,  Avhile  in  the  final 
hooklets.  stage  reproduction  is  al- 

ways sexual.  From  a 
medical  point  of  view,  the  life-history  of  the  tape-woim  or  Taenia  is  most  important.  The 
segments  of  the  tape-worm  are  called  proglottides  (fig.  770),  and  each  segment  is  herma- 
phrodite Avith  testes,  vas  deferens,  penis,  ovary,  &c.,  and  niAmerous  ova.  The  segments 
are  evacuated  Avith  the  feces.  The  eggs  are  fertilised  after  they  are  shed  (fig.  764),  and 
from  them  is  deA'eloped  an  elliptical  embryo,  provided  AA'ith  six  hooklets,  Avhich  is  SAA’allowed 


Fig.  764. 

A ripe  egg  taken  from  the 
uterus  of  Trenia  solium. 
a,  Albuminous  envelope  ; 
h,  remains  of  the  yelk  ; 
e,  covering  of  the  embryo; 


Fig.  765. 
Encapsuled  cysticercus 
solium  embedded  in 
sartorius.  Natural  size. 


from 


Taenia 

human 


Fig.  766. 

Head  of  Ticnia  solium  (I)  and  mcdio-canellata  (II),  and  joints  of  both  (1,  2). 


by  another  animal,  the  host.  These  embryos  bore  their  Avay  into  the  tis.sues  of  the  host,  Avhere 
they  undergo  development,  forming  the  encysted  stage,  Cysticercus  (fig.  767),  Cocuurus,  or 
Echinococcus  (fig.  /68).  The  encysted  capsule  may  contain  one  (cysticercus)  or  many  (coenurus) 
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sessile  Iioads  of  I lio  ta'iiia.  lu  onlev  to  nmlcrgo  further  developnieiil,  tlie  ei-sticerciis  must  l.e 
eaten  alive  by  another  auimal,  when  the  head  or  scolex  lixes  itself  by  the  hooldets  and  suckers 
to  the  intestine  ot  its  new  host  (lig.  767),  where  it  begins  to  bu<l  and  produce  a series  of  new 
segincnts  between  the  head  and  the  last-formed  segment,  and  thus  the  eycle  is  repeated. 

^ _'l’he  most  important  Hat-worms  are  Taenia  solium,  in  man  ; the  Cysticercus  eellulosa;  (ll<'. 
i66),  in  the  pig,  when  it  constitutes  the  mcasle  in  pork  ; Taenia  mediocanellata  (lig.  770),  the 
encysted  stage,  in  the  ox  ; Taenia  coemmis,  in  tlic  dog’s  intestine ; the  encysted  stage,  or 
Coenurus  ceicbralis,  in  the  brain  of  the  shecji,  where  itgives  rise  to  the  condition  of  “staggers”- 
Taenia  echinococcus,  in  the  dog’s  intes-  ’ 

tine  ; the  embryos  or  scolices  occur  in 
the  liver  of  man  as  “hydatids.” 

The  medusae  also  exhibit  alternation 
of  generations,  and  so  do  .some  insects, 
especially  the  plant  lice  or  aphide.s. 


Fig.  767.  Fig.  768.  Fig.  769. 

Fig.  767. — Cysticerci  from  'iVenia  solium  removed  from  their  capsule.  1,  natural  size  ; 2, 
magnified.  a,  embryo-sae  ; b,  cavity  produced  by  budding  of  the  embryo-sac ; c, 
suctorial  discs  and  booklets.  Fig.  768. — Cysticercus  of  Taenia  .solium,  with  its  head  and 
segments  protruded,  a,  caudal-sac  ; b,  head  of  the  tape-worm,  with  discs  and  booklets 
(scolex)  ; c,  neck.  Fig.  769. — Part  of  an  Echinococcus  capsule,  with  developing  buds. 
a,  sheath  ; b,  parenchymatous  layer  ; c,  germinating  capsule  filled  with  scolices. 


VII.  Parthenogenesis  {Owen,  v.  Siebold). — In  this  variety,  in  addition  to  se.xual  reproduction, 
new  individuals  may  be  produced  ivithout  sexual  union.  The  non-sexually  produced  brood  is 
always  of  one  sex,  as  in  the  bees.  A beehive  contains  a queen,  the  workers,  and  the  drones  or 
males.  During  the  nuptial  flight  the  queen  is  impregnated  by  the  males,  and  the  seminal 
fluid  is  stored  up  in  the  receptaculum  seminis  of  the  queen,  and  it  appears  that  the  queen  may 
voluntarily  permit  the  contact  of  this  fluid  with  the  ova  or  withhold  it.  All  fertilised  eggs 
cive  rise  to  female,  and  all  unfertilised  ones  to  male  bees. 


Fig.  770. 

Fig  770. — Tamia  mediocanellata.  Natural  size. 

VIII.  Sexual  reproduction  without  any  intermediate  stages  occurs  in,  besides  man,  mammal.'^, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  most  fishes. 

432.  TESTIS— SEMINAL  FLUID.— In  the  testis,  or  male  reproductive  organ, 
the  .seminal  fluid  Avhicli  contains  the  male  element  or  spermatozoa  is  formed.  The 
framework  of  the  gland  consists  of  a thick  strong  Avhite  lilirons  coACung,  u 
tunica  albuginea,  composed  chiefly  of  Avhite  interlacing  fibrous  tissue.  Jtxteina  a, 
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11  n Invor  of  Uic  scvoiis  memlirano,  or  the  timica 

tins  layer  is  covered  by  tlie  a ^ epididymis.  The  tunica  albuginea  is  pro- 

vagmabs,  whicli  nn  ests  the  po.sterior  part  of  the  testis, 

longed  for  some  distance  nv  Vormis  Higlimori.  Septa  or  traheenke — more 

to  form  the  mediastinum  testis  01  C p ? '■p  nlliiifrinca  towards  the 

o„n,>letc.-stvoM,  t,.„.u  X atSJof 

meits  or'iob^^^^^  directed  outwar.ls  and  their  apices  towards  the 

mediastinum.  Trom  these, 
liner  sustentacular  lihrcs  pass 
into  the  eompartments  to  sup- 
port the  structures  lying  in 
these  compartments.] 

[Arrangement  of  Tubules. — 

Each  compartment  contains 
several  seminal  tubules,  long 
convoluted  tubules  {xio  bn  in 
diani.)  which  rarely  branch 
except  at  their  outer  end ; they 
are  about  2 feet  in  length  and  Blood 
exceed  800  in  number.  These 
tubules  run  towards  the  medias- 
tinum, those  in  one  compart- 
ment uniting  at  an  acute  angle 
with  each  other,  to  form  a 
smaller  number  of  narrower 
straight  tubules — tubidi  recti 
(fig.  771).  These  straight  tub- 
ules open  into  a network  of 
tubules  in  the  mediastinum  to 
form  the  rete  testis,  a dense 
network  of  tubules  of  irregular 
diameter  (fig.  771).  From  this 
network  there  proceed  12  to  15 
wider  ducts, — the  vasa  effe- 
rentia — which  after  emerging 
from  the  testis  are  at  first 
straight,  but  soon  become  con- 
voluted— and  form  a series  of 
conical  eminences . — the  coni 
vasculosi — which  together  form 
the  head  of  the  epididymis. 

These  tubes  gradually  unite 
with  each  other  and  form  the 
body  and  globus  minor  of  the 
epididymis,  which,  when  unra- 
velled, is  a tube  al)out  20  feet 
loiur  terminating  in  the  vas 


straight 

tubule.s. 


Retc 

testis. 


Septum. 


Fig.  771. 

Transverse  section  of  the  testis  (low 
power  view). 
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deferens  (2  feet  long),  which  is  the  excretory  duct  of  the  testis.]  » 

[Structure  of  a Seminal  Tubule, — The  seminal  tubules  consist  of  a thick  well- 
marktid  basement  membrane,  composed  of  Ikittcned  nucleated  cells  arranged  like 
membranes  (fig.  77G).  These  tulres  arc  lined  by  several  layers  of  more  or  less 
cubical  cells ; there  is  tin  outer  row  of  such  cells  next  the  basement  membrane, 
and  often  showing  a dividing  large  nucleus.  Int6rnal  to  these  are  several  layers 
of  imier  large  clear  cells,  with  nuclei  often  dividiiig,  so  that  they  form  many 
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.laughter  cells  which  lie  iutornal  to  them  and  next  the  lumen,  h'rom  those 

the  spermatozoa,  and  they  constitute  the  spennatoblasts 
Ihese  several  layers  of  cells  leave  a distinct  lumen.  The  tubuU  recti  arc  narrow 
m duuneter,  and  hne.l  by  a single  layer  of  squamous  or  llattened  epithelium 
r V'  , consists  merely  of  channels  in  the  filiroiis  stroma  without'ii 

distinct  membrana  propria,  Imt  lined  by  flattened  epithelium.  The  vasa  efferentia 
and  com  vasculosi  have  circular  smooth  muscular  fibres  in  their  walls,  and  arc. 
lued  by  a layer  of  columnar  ciliated  epithelium  with  striated  protoplasm  At  the 
bases  of  these  cells  hi  some  parts  is  a layer  of  smaller  granular  cells.  These 
tubules  form  the  epididymis,  whose  tul.ules  have  the  same  structure  (fi.r.  77.3). 
Ill  the  sheep,  jiigment  cells  are  often  found  in  the  basement  membrane.] 

[ihe  vas  deferens  is  lined  by  several  layers  of  columnar  epithelium  resting  on  : 
dense  layer  of  iibrous  tissue— the  mucosa.  Outside  this  is  the  muscular  coat,  a 
thick  layer  of  non-striped  muscle,  composed  of  a thick  inner  circular,  and  thick 
outer  longitudinaL  layer,  a thin  sub-mucous  coat  connecting  the  muscular  and 
mucous  coats  together ; outside  all  is  the  fibrous  adventitia.] 


a 


Blood-vc.ssel. 


Tinnsver.'ic 
section  of  a 
tube  of  epi- 
didymis. 


Ciliated 

cylindrical 

epitliciiuni. 


log.  773. 


Fig.  772. — Convoluteil  .seminal  tubule  opening  into  .a  narrow  straight  tubule.  Fig.  773.— 
Transverse  section  of  the  tubules  of  the  epiclitlymis. 


[The  interstitial  tissue  (fig.  771),  supporting  the  seminal  tubules,  is  laminated 
and  covered  by  endothelial  plates,  with  slits  or  spaces  between  the  lamellte,  which 
form  the  origin  of  the  lymphatics.  These  lymph-spaces  are  easily  injecte..!  liy  the 
puncture  method.  In  fact,  if  Eerlin  blue  be  forced  into  the  testis,  the  lymphatics 
of  the  testis  and  spermatic  cord  are  readily  filled  with  the  injection.  In  some 
animals  (boar),  and  to  a less  extent  in  man,  dog,  there  are  also  fairly  large  poly- 
hedral mterstitial  cells,  often  with  a large  nucleus  and  sometimes  pigmented. 
They  represent  the  residue  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  'Wolffian  bodies  {Klein), 
or,  according  to  Waldeyer,  they  are  pilasma  cells.  The  blood-vessels  are  numcrou.s, 
and  form  a dense  plexus  outside  the  basement  membrane  of  the  seminal  tubules.] 
Chemical  Composition. — ^The  seminal  fluid,  as  discharged  from  the  urethra,  is 
mixed  with  the  secretion  of  the  glands  of  the  vas  deferens,  Cowper’s  glands,  and 
those  of  the  prostate,  and  with  the  fluid  of  the  vesiculfe  sominales.  Its  reaction 
is  neutral  or  alkaline,  and  it  contains  82  per  cent,  of  water,  serum-albumin  alkali- 
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„,buminato,  nudoi.b  lecithin,  f 'f  SliCali? 

lilies,  oaltlaSraml^  ede™* 

was  called  “spennatin”  by  \auqiielm. 

s,nn„a.  fluid-n-hc  sticky,  >vMt»lnycllow  ^ -^.d  .“1 

;,li:,;:r:Sct  S !~:i’ £'iiT;lto  .,,11.1:  t™.s,«c,,.  i,ai<c.  w,,™ 

long  exposed,  it  Ibnns  rhomboulal  crystals, 
which,  according  to  Schreiner,  consist  of  idios- 
lihatic  salts  with  an  organic  base  (CoHglS). 

These  crystals  (lig.  774)  are  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  jirostatic  flnid,  and  are  identical^with 
the  so-called  Charcot’s  crystals  (fig.  Iqb 
and  § 138).  The  prostatic  fluid  is  thin,  milky, 
amphoteric,  or  of  slightly  acid  reaction,  and  is 
2)osse.sscd  of  the  seminal  odour.  The  phos- 
phoric acid  necessary  for  the  formation  ot  the 
crystals  is  obtained  from  the  seminal  flnid.  A 
somewhat  similar  odour  occurs  in  the  albumin 
of 'eggs  not  quite  fresh.  The  non-poisonous 
ptoinain,  cadaverin  (pentamethyldiamin  of 
Ladenburg),  isolated  by  Brieger  from  dead 
bodies,  has  a similar  odour.  The  secretion 
of  the  vesienlie  seminales  of  the  guinea-pig 
contains  much  fibrinogen  (p.  465). 

The  spermatozoa  are  50  /x  long,  and 
consist  of  a flattened  pear-shaped  head 
(flg.  775,  1 and  2,  k),  which  i.s  followed 

by  a rod-shaped  middle  piece  Crystals  from  spermatic  fluid. 

{Schtveu/(/e7’-Seidd),  and  a long  tail-hke 
prolongation  or  cilium,  f.  The  spermatozoon  is  propelled  forwards  by  the  to-and- 
fro  movements  of  the  tail  at  the  rate  of  0’05  to  0’5  mm.  per  second;  the  move- 
ment is  most  rapid  immediately  after  the  fluid  is  shed,  but  it  gradually  becomes 
feebler. 


Fig.  774. 


Finer  Structure  of  Spermatozoa. — ^The  observations  of  Jensen  have  .shown  that  the  middle 
piece  and  head  are  still  more  complex,  although  this  is  not  the  case  in  human  .spermatozoa  and 
those  of  the  hull  {G.  Retzius).  These  consist  of  a flattened,  long,  narrow,  transparent,  proto- 
plasmic mass,  with  a fibre  composed  of  many  delicate  threads  in  both  margins.  At  the  tip 
of  the  tail  both  fibres  unite  into  one.  The  fibre  of  the  one  margin  is  generally  straight, 
the  other  is  thrown  into  wave-like  folds,  or  winds  in  a spiral  manner  round  the  other  ( IF. 
Ki’ausc,  Gibbes).  Cf.  Retzius  describes  a special  terminal  filament  (fig.  775,  c).  An  axial  thread 
surronnded  by  an  envelope  of  protoplasm,  traverses  the  middle  piece  and  the  tail  {Eimer,  v. 
Braun).  [Leydig  showed  that  in  the  salamander  there  is  a delicate  membrane  attached  to  the 
tail,  and  Gibbes  has  described  a spiral  thread  attached  to  the  head  (newt)  and  connected  with 
the  middle  piece  by  a hyaline  mendjrane.] 

Motion  of  the  Spermatozoa — [After  the  discharge  of  the  seminal  fluid,  the  spermatozoa  ex- 
hibit spontaneous  movements  for  many  hours  or  days.]  The  movements  are  due  to  the  lashing 
movements  of  the  tail,  which  moves  in  a circle  or  rotates  on  its  long  axis,  the  impulse  to  move- 
ment proceeding  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  middle  piece  and  the  tail,  which  seem  to  be  capable 
of  moving  when  they  are  detached  (Eimer).  These  movements  are  comparable  to  tho.se  that 
occur  in  cilia  (§  292),  and  there  are  transition  forms  between  ciliary  and  amceboid  movements, 
as  in  the  Monera.  Action  of  Reagents  on  Spermatozoa. — Within  the  testis  they  do  not  exhibit 
movement,  as  tlie  fluid  is  not  sufiiciently  dilute  to  permit  them  to  move.  Their  movements  are 
specially  lively  in  tlie  normal  secretion  of  the  female  se.xual  organs  (Bisclioff),  and  they  move 
pretty  freely,  and  for  a long  time,  in  all  normal  animal  .secretions  except  saliva.  Their  move- 
ments arc  paralysed  by  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  creosote,  gum,  dextrin,  vegetable 
mucin,  syrup  of  grape-sugar,  or  very  alkaline  or  aeid  uterine  or  vaginal  mucus  (Donne),  acids 
and  metallic  salts,  and  a too  high  or  too  low  temperature.  The  narcotics,  as  long  as  they  are 
chemically  indillerent,  behave  as  indifferent  fluids,  and  so  do  medium  solutions  of  urea,  sugar, 
albumin,  coniTuon  .salt,  glycerin,  amygdalin,  &c.  ; but  if  these  be  too  dilute  or  too  concen- 
trated, they  alter  the  amount  of  water  in  the  spermatozoa  and  paralyse  them.  The  quiescence 
produced  by  water  may  be  set  aside  by  dilute  alkalies  (Virchow),  as  with  cilia  (p.  560).  En- 
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«elmann  fiiuls  that  niimitc  traces  of  acias,  alcohol,  ami  ether  excite  movcmc,.i«  „ 

-iiT"  ‘“'“'J’",'"®  ^^^^cessiou  without  killing  them.  They  beaira  V.c'at 

Kesistance. -Owing  to  the  large  amounts  of  earthy  salts  which  they  contain  when  dried 
upon  a microscopical  slide,  they  still  retain  their  form  ( ValenLin).  Their  form  is  ont 
by  nitric,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  boiling  acetic  acid,  or  by  caustic  alkalies  - solutions^  of 
^aCland  saltpetre  (10  to  15  per  cent.)  change  them  into  amorphous  masses.  Theiror^anic 

basis  resembles  the  senu-.solid  Albumin  of  epithelium.  ^ oit,anic 

Seminal  iliiid,  besides  spermatozoa,  also  contains  seminal  ceUs,  a few  epithelial  cells  from  the 

gi-anules,  stratified  amyloid  bodies  (inconstant),  Lmilm 
jellow  pigment,  especially  in  old  age,  leucocytes,  and  sperma  crystals  {Fiirbiiujcr).  ” 

Development  of  Spermatozoa.— Tlie  walls  of  tlio,  seminal  tubules,  n,  which  are 
made  up  of  spiudle-shaiicd  cells,  are  lined  by  a nucleated,  in-otoplasmic  layer  (fig. 


Spermatozoa.  1,  human  ( x 600),  the  head  seen  from  the  aide  ; 2,  on  edge  ; k,  head  ; m,  middle 
piece  ; /,  tail  ; c,  terminal  lilameiit ; 3,  from  the  mouse  ; 4,  bothriocephalus  latns  ; 5, 
deer  ; 6,  mole  ; 7,  green  woodpecker  ; 8,  black  swan  ; 9,  from  a cross  between  a goldfinch 
(M)  and  a canary  (F) ; 10,  from  cobitis. 


776,  I,  h,  and  lA^,  li),  from  which,  according  to  one  view,  there  project  into  the 
lumen  of  the  tube  long  (0'053  mm.)  column-like  prolongations  (I,  c,  and  II,  III, 
lA’’),  which  break  up  at  their  free  end  into  scA'cral  round  or  oval  globules  (II) — 
the  spermatoblasts  (v.  Ebner) ; these  consist  of  soft  finely  granular  protoplasm, 
and  usually  have  an  oval  nucleus  in  their  lower  part.  During  development, 
each  lobule  of  the  spermatoblast  elongates  into  a tail  (lA",  r),  while  the  deeper 
part  forms  the  head  and  middle  pieces  of  the  future  spermatozoon  (lA^,  lx).  At 
this  stage  the  spermatoblast  is  like  a greatly  enlarged,  irregular,  cylindrical  epi- 
thelial cell.  AYhen  development  is  complete,  the  head  and  middle  pieces  are 
detached  (III,  f),  and  ultimately  the  remaining  part  of  the  spermatoblast  under- 
goes fatty  degeneration.  Xot  unfrequently  in  spermatozoa  we  may  observe  a 
small  mass  of  protoplasm  adhering  to  the  tail  and  the  middle  })iece  (III,  t).  Be- 
tween the  spermatoblasts  are  numerous  round  amoeboid  cells  devoiil  of  an  en- 
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. 1 (.11^  0.1, .1.  nilior  1)V  Di'Ocesse.-^.  Tlie.y  .seem  to  secrete  iha 

pS;:^  formed  .vithiu  round  cells,  by  a process  ot  endogenous  de- 

'^rTllXservcrs  are  agreed  that  the  appearance  of  a .seminal  tiibnle  diflers  accord- 
ii.d^to  the  state  of  activity  of  the  cells  lining  it,  hut  m the  ca.sc  of  a tubuk  ^vitl 
.lovclopin.' sponimtozoa,  iiltliougli  tho  appcara.ico  seen  m transveKe  section  of  a 
tnl'ule  i "on  tlie  wl.ole  inch  as  is  shoivn  in  lig.  77G.  I,  still  tl„.  v.eiv  stated  above 
is  not  tlie  one  ivhieli  lias  the  largest  luiinber  of  supporters. 

interpret  the  aiipoaraiices  dilfereiitly.  According  to  the  other  vieu , tliero  is  nit 
one  hind  of  glaiid-cell  lining  the  tnlniles,  an.l  certain  of  those  colls  or  spermato- 
gonia-lyliig  next  the  periphery— by  successive  acts  ol  division  give  rise  to  round 
Jells  with  dark  nuclei.  to  daughter  cells  or  spenuatocytes,  which  arrange 
themselves  radially  towaids  the  liiiuen  of  the  tubule.  Iliey  arc  represented  by 
the  indifterent  cells  lying  between  the  so-called  .spermatoblasts  in  hg.  ttb,  1. 


I w JBL  jr 


Fig.  776. 

Semi-diagi'aniinatic  spei'miitogciicsis  : I,  transverse  section  of  a seminal  tubule — «,  membrane; 
b,  ])rotoplasmic  inner  lining  ; c,  spermatoblast  ; s,  seminal  cells.  II,  Unripe  spermatoblast 
—f,  rouiuleil  clavate  lobules  ; p,  seminal  cells.  lY,  spermatoblast,  with  ripe  spermatozoa 
(/r)  not  yet  detached  ; tail,  r ; wall  of  the  seminal  tubule  ; 7f,  its  protoplasmic  layer.  Ill, 

s]iermatoblast  with  a spermatozoon  free,  t. 

The  hast  generation  of  cells  derived  from  these  spermatocytes,  lying  next  the 
lumen  of  the  tube,  are  called  spermatides,  and  these  la.st  l.)econic  the  sperma- 
tozoa ; in  the  process  the  nucleus  of  each  spermatide  becomes  the  head,  a 
small  ]iart  of  the  protoplasm  becomes  the  tail  of  the  .spermatozoa.  The  largest 
part  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  spermatide  remains,  and  these  residue.s,  as  it 
were,  come  together  and  form  the  large  branched  structure,  -which  on  the 
])reviously  stated  view  w'cre  called  spcrmatolilasts.  The  young  spermatozoa  lie 
emhedded  in  the  tops  of  these  mas.ses  of  jirotoplasm,  thus  au  entirely  different 
explanation  is  given  of  the.  ap[>earances  .seen  in  a seminal  tubule]. 

According  to  llendii  .and  v.  Ebncr,  the  .spermntoblast.s  are  formed  by  the  coalescence  (copuhi; 
tion)  of  a group  of  seminal  cells  with  the  lower  part  of  the  foot-]ilate  and  stalk  of  the  spermato- 
blasts. Each  seminal  cell  forms  from  its  nucleus  the  head,  and  from  its  protoplasm  the  tail  ot 
a siiermatozoon.  For  the  complete  formation  of  these  parts,  there  must  be  a coalescence  of  the 
seminal  cells  with  the  spermatoblasts. 

Shape  of  Spermatozoa. — The  .spermatozoa  of  most  animals  are  like  cilia  with  larger  or  smaller 
heads.  ^ The  head  is  elliptical  (mammals),  or  ]iear-shapcd  (mammals),  or  cylindrical  (birds, 
amiihibians,  fish),  or  cork-screw  (singing  birds,  paludina),  or  merely  like  hairs  (insects — lig.  775). 
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433.  THE  OVARY-  OVUM_UTEEUS._[Stroctme  of  the  Ovary  -The 

o\aiy  consists  of  a connectivo-tissnc  framework,  witli  blood-vessels 
ympliatics,  and  nmnerons  non-striped  nuiscnlar  liln'es.  The  ova  are  einbed.led  in 
tins  niatrix  (hg.  ,,  < ).  iTe  surface  of  tlie  ovary  is  covered  with  a layer  of  columnar 
epitliehinn  (hg.  iib,e),  the  remains  of  the  genn-epitheliuin.  The  most  siijier- 

ficial  layer  is  called  thealbuginea; 
it  does  not  contain  any  ova.  lie- 
low  it  is  the  cortical  layer  of 
•Schrun,  which  contains  tlie  small- 
est Graafian  follicles  (y-^  inch — 
fig.  777),  while  deeper  down  are 
the  larger  follicles  (-i-  to  , L_ 
inch).  There  are  40,000  to  70,000 
follicles  in  the  ovaiy  of  a female 
infant.  Each  ovum  lies  within 
its  follicle  or  Graafian  vesicle.] 
Structure  of  an  Ovum.— The 
human  ovum  (C.  E.  v.  Baev,  1827) 
is  0T8  to  0'2  mm.  in.]  in 
diameter,  and  is  a spherical  cellu- 
lar body  Avith  a thick,  solid,  elastic 
envelope,  the  zona  pellucida,with 


radiating  strife  (fig.  779).  The  zona 


Fig.  777. 

Section  of  a cat’.s  ovary.  The  place  of  aLtacliment  or 
liilum  is  below.  Oii  the  left  is  a corpus  luteum. 

pellucida  encloses  the  cell-contents  represented  by  the  protoplasmic,  granular,  con- 
tractile vitellus  or  yelk,  which  in  turn  contains  the  eccentrically  placed  spherical 
nucleus  or  genninal  vesicle  (40-50  ii.—Purldnje,  1825;  Cosle,  1834).  The 
germinal  vesicle  contains  the  nucleolus  or  germinal  spot  (5-7  fj. — if.  Waqner, 
1835).  The  chemical  composition  is  given  in  § 232. 

[Ovum,  Cell. 

Zona  pellucida  corresponds  to  the  Cell-Avall. 

Yitellus  ,,  ,,  Cell-contents, 

Germinal  vesicle  „ „ Xucleus. 

Germinal  spot  „ „ Xucleolus.] 

[This  arrangement  shows  the  corresponding  parts  in  a cell  and  the  ovum,  and  in 
fact  the  ovum  represents  a typical  cell.] 


Tlie  zona  pellucida  (figs.  779,  780,  V,  Z),  to  wliich  cells  tlie  Graafian  follicles  are  often  ad- 
herent, is  a cuticular  membrane  formed  secondarily  lythe  follicle  {PJliUjcr).  Accoiding  to  Van 
Beiiedeii,  it  is  lined  by  a thin  membrane  next  the  vitellus,  and  he  regards  the  thin  membrane 
as  the  original  cell-membrane  of  the  ovum.  The  fine  radiating  striai  in  the  zona  arc  said  to  be 
due  to  the  existence  of  numerous  canals  (Kolliker,  v.  Schlen).  It  is  still  undecided  whether 
there  is  a special  micropyle  or  hole  for  the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoa. 

A micropyle  has  been  observed  in  sonic  ova  (holothurians,  many  fishes,  mii.ssels).  The  ova 
of  some  animals  (many  insects,  e.g.,  the  Ilea)  have  porous  canals  in  some  part  of  their  zona, 
and  these  serve  both  for  the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoa  and  for  the  respiratoiy  exchanges  in 
the  ovum. 


The  development  of  the  ova  takes  place  in  the  folloAving  manner  : — The  surface 
of  the  ovary  is  coA^ered  Avitli  a layer  of  c}dindrical  epithelium — the  so-called  “genu- 
epithelium” — and  betAveen  these  cells  lie  someAidiat  spherical  “ prmiordial  ova” 
(fig.  780,  I,  a,  a).  The  epithelium  covering  the  surface  dips  into  the  ovary 
at  Amrious  jdaces  to  form  “ovarian  tubes”  (fig.  780).  These  tubes,  from  and 
in  Avhich  the  ova  are  deAmloped  (Waldei/ei'),  become  deeper  and  deeper,  and  they 
contain,  in  their  interior,  large  single  spherical  cells  Avith  a nucleus  and  a nucleolus. 
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Fig.  778. 

Section  of  an  ovary,  c,  germ-epitheliuin  ; 1,  large-sized  follicles  ; 
2,  2,  iniddle-sized,  and  3,  3,  smaller-sized  follicles ; 0,  ovum 
within  a Graafian  follicle  ; v,v,  blood-vessels  of  the  sti’oma  ; 
(j,  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa. 


and  other  smaller  ami  more  mimerons  cells  lining  the  tube.  The  larp  cells  are 
the  cells  (primordial  ova)  that  are  to  develop  into  ova,  -while  the  smaller  cells  arc 
the  epithelium  of  the  tube, 
and  are  direct  continua- 
tions of  the  cylindrical 
epithelium  on  the  surface 
of  the  ovary.  The  upper 
extremities  of  the  tubes 
become  closed,  "while  the 
tube  itself  is  divided  into 
a number  of  rounded  com- 
partments — cut  off,  as 
it  Avere,  by  the  ingrowth 
of  the  ovarian  stroma 
(I,  c,).  Each  compartment 
so  cut  off  usually  con- 
tains one,  or  at  most  tivo, 
ova  (lA",  0,  a),  and  be- 
comes developed  into  a 
Graafian  follicle.  The 
embryonic  follicle  en- 
larges, and  fluid  appears 
Avithin  it;  Aidiile  its  lateral 
small  cells  become  changed 
into  the  epithelium  lining 
the  Graafian  follicle  itself, 
or  those  of  the  membrana  granulosa.  The  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  form 
an  cleA^ation  at  one  part — the  discus  proligerus — by  Avhich  the  ovum  is  attached 
to  the  membrana  granulosa.  The  follicles  are  at  first  only  0'03  mm.  in  diameter, 
but  they  become  larger,  especially  at  puberty.  [The  smaller  ova  are  near  the 
surface  of  the  ovary,  the  „ „ , 

I Cells  of  discus  pioligeiTis. 

larger  ones  deeper  in  its 
.substance  (fig.  778).] 

AVhen  a Graafian  follicle 
Avith  its  ovum  is  about  to 
ripen  (W),  it  sinks  or 
passes  doAviiAvards  into 
the  substance  of  the  ovary, 
and  enlarges  at  the  same 
time  by  the  accumulation 
of  fluid — the  liquor  fol- 
liculi  — betAveen  the  tu- 
nica and  membrana  gra- 
nulosa. It  is  covered  by 
a vascular  outer  mem- 
brane— the  theca  folliculi 
— Avhich  is  lined  by  the 
epithelium  constituting 
the  membrana  granulosa 
(IV,  g),  AVhen  a Graa- 
fian follicle  is  about  to 
burst,  it  again  ri.ses  to 

the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  attains  a diameter  of  GO  to  1-.5  mm.,  and  is  now  ready 
to  burst  and  discharge  j..- i * 


Germinal 

spot. 


Accessory 
nucleoli, 
also  /. 


Yclk 


.Zona 

'pclluciila. 


Fig.  779. 

Ripe  ovum  of  rabbit. 


its  oyum.  [The  tissue  between  the 


enlarged 


Graafian 
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Wliclo  ,.,ul  l.l,e  sm-faco  of  ll„.  ovor.v  o,,„h,„Hy  IJ, »,„l  U,i„„„v  „„a  lo,, 

•iM  111, 11,  ,111(1  at  last  01V0.S  ivay,  wlioii  tlic  ovum  is  iliscliiii-ooil  ami  1,1111,. I, t l,v  tlii- 
liiii  ii'i.atcil  exkciiiity  of  tlic  Fallopian  tiilio  ciiiliniciiig  tlio  ovary  so  tiaaf  tlic  ovum 
IS  shod  into  the  i’alkipiai,  tiilio  itself.]  Only  a small  iiiiiuii;  of  HL  llriml"^ 

lovot  41™  "Tri'  7'"'V  k '''' "'■‘■»i’>'y  'iiid 

r 11  1 ^ (lovclopnient  of  tlie  ova  and  ovary  was  adwmeed 

Miticulavly  l.y  ^fartm  Larry,  Plliigor,  Lillrotli,  iSclirdn,  llis,  Waldover,  KdJliker 

Koster,  Lindgren,  iSclinlin,  lonhs,  Ealfonr,  and  oiliers.)  " ’ 

niammalian  ovum  is  not  a siinide  cell,  but  a comnouiid  stmel  nre 
yermind  spot/ with  ijie  su,Tmnuii;Ig^°u^  oTthe  Yllf ' S 

"J-  *™..»fo.-ni»'ti.ii  ofgraiiiiLa  e'lIsTdidSo  f.™ 


Fig.  780. 

I,  An  ovarian  tube  in  process  of  development  (new-born  girl),  a,  a,  young  ova  between  the 
epithelial  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  ovaiy  ; b,  the  ovarian  tube  with  ova  and  epithelial 
cells  ; c,  a small  follicle  cut  off  and  enclosing  an  ovum.  II,  Open  ovarian  tube  from  a 
bitch.  Ill,  Isolated  primordial  ovum  (human).  IV,  Older  follicle  with  two  ova  (o,  o) 
and  the  tunica  granulo.sa  (g)  of  a bitch.  V,  Part  of  the  surface  of  a ripe  ovum  of  a rabbit 
— r,  zona  pellucida  ; d,  vitellus  ; c,  adherent  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa.  VI,  First 
polar  globule  formed.  VII,  Formation  of  the  second  polar  globule  (Fol). 


Holoblastic  and  Meroblastic  Ova. — The  ova  of  frogs  and  cyclostomata  have  the  same  type  as 
mammalian  ova  ; they  are  called  holoblastic  ova,  because  all  their  contents  go  to  form  cells 
which  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  embryo.  In  contrast  with  these,  the  birds,  the  mono- 
tremes  alone  amongst  the  mammals  (CaldwcU),  the  reptiles  and  the  other  fi.shes  liave  mero- 
blastic ova  {Jleichcrt).  The  latter,  in  addition  to  the  white  or  formative  yelk,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  yelk  of  the  holoblastic  eggs,  and  gives  rise  to  the  embiyonic  cells,  cout.ains  the 
food-yelk  (yellow  in  birds),  which  during  development  is  a reserve  store  of  food  for  the  develoji- 
ing  embryo. 

Hen’s  Egg. — Tlic  small,  wliito,  round,  finely  granular  si^sck,  the  cicatriciila, 


hen’s  egg. 
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. 1 1 • 1.  :•  o-n-'l-i  mm  Ijroail  ami  0'28-0'37  thick,  lying  upon 

blastoderm,  or  tieacl,  anIucU  ib  - contents  of  the  mammalian  ovum, 

the  .anrface  of  the  yellotv  ye  k,  corre^mn.ls  vesicle 

“’i  ttt.h  in^hhh  lie  the  characteristic  tvhite 

int^ses  pass  into  the  yellotv  yelk.  A part  p.a.sses  as  an  exececl- 


Fig.  781. 

Scheme  of  a merohlastic  egg. 


Fig.  782. 

White  ; h,  yellow  yelk  granules. 


iimly  thin  layer  round  the  yelk,  or  cortical  protoplasm._  [The  cicatricula  in  an 
iinincubated  egg  is  always  uppermost  whatever  the  position  of  the  egg,  provided 
the  contents  can  rotate  freely,  and  this  is  due  to  the  lighter  specific  gravity  of 
that  part  of  the  yelk  in  connection  Avith  the  cicatricula  (fig.  1 83).  In  a fecundated 
ec^o-  the  cicatricula  has  a Avhite  margin  (the  area,  opaca) 


siir  rounding 


clear 


transparent  area,  the  heginning  of 
the  area  pellucida,  containing  an 
opaque  spot  in  its  centre.  If  an 
egg  he  boiled  I'ery  hard,  and  a 
section  made  of  the  yelk,  it  Avill 
be  found  to  consist  of  alternating 
layers  of  white  and  yellow  yelk. 
The  outermost  layer  is  a thin 
layer  of  ivliite  yelk,  Avhich  is 
slightly  thicker  at  the  margm  of 
the  cicatricula.  Within  the  cen- 
tre of  the  yelk  is  a flask-shaped 
mass  of  Avhite  yelk,  the  neck  of 
the  flask  being  connected  AAuth 
the  Avhite  yelk  outside.  This 
fla.sk-shaped  mass  does  not  become 
so  hard  on  being  boiled,  and  its 
upper  expanded  end  is  knoAA’n  as 
the  “nucleus  of  Pander”  (fig. 
7 83).  The  great  mass  of  the  yelk  is 
made  up,  hoAvever,  of  yelloAvyelk. 


Fig. 


783. 


Diagi’ainmatic  longitudinal  section  through  an  unincu- 
hatecl  hen’s  egg.  Bl,  blastoderm ; GD,  yellow  yelk ; 
WD,  white  yelk  and  nucleus  of  Pander  ; DJ/ 
vitelline  membrane  ; ElV,  “white”;  Oh,  chalazac; 
S,  shell  membrane  ; KS,  shell  ; LR,  air-chamber. 


Microscopically,  the  yellow  yelk  consists  of  softyelloAv  spheres,  of  from  23-100  ja  in  diameter, 
and  they  are  often  polyhedral  from  mutual  pressure  (fig.  782,  h).  . [They  are  very  delicate  and 
non-nucleated,  but  filled  Avith  fine  granules,  which  are,  perhaps,  proteid  in  their  nature,  as 
they  are  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  They  are  developed  by  the  proliferation  of  the 
granulosa  cells  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  Avhich  also  seem  ultimately  to  form  the  granulo-fibrous 
double  envelone.  or  the  vitelline  membrane  {Eimer).  The  whole  yelk  of  the  hen’s  egg  is 
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vc^ai'dud  by  some  oliservers  as  equivalent  to  the  maimnaliaii  ovum  })las  the  eoriuis  luteum. 
lilieroseopically,  the  white  yelk  consists  of  small  vesicles  (5-75  containing  a refractive 
substance  and  larger  spheres  containing  several  smaller  spherules  (fig.  782,  a).  The  whole 
yelk  is  enveloped  by  the  vitelline  membrane,  which  is  transparent,  but  possesses  a line  fibrous 
structure,  and  it  seems  to  be  allied  to  elastic  tissue.] 

AVheu  the  yelk  is  fully  developed  within  the  Graafian  follicles  of  the  hen’s  ovarium,  the 
follicle  bursts  and  discharges  the  yelk,  which  jiasses  into  the  oviduct,  where  in  its  jiassa^e  it 
rotates,  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  folds  of  the  mucous  inembraiie  of  the  oviduct.  The 
numerous  glands  of  the  oviduct  secrete  the  albumin,  or  white  of  the  egg,  which  is  dc[)osited  in 
laj'crs  around  the  yelk  in  its  passage  along  the  duct,  and  forms  at  the  anterior  and  posterior 
chalazae.  [The  chalazae  arc  two  twisted  cords  composed  of  twisted  layers  of  the  outer  denser 
part  of  the  albumin.  They  c.xtend  from  the  poles  of  the  yelk  not  (juite  to  the  outer 
]iart  of  the  albumin  (fig.  783,  Ch).  [The  albumin  is  invested  by  the  membrana  testacea  or 

shell-membrane,  which  is  coni- 
jiosed  of  two  layei's — an  outer 
thicker  and  an  inner  thinner  one 
(tig.  783).  Over  the  greater  jiart 
of  the  albumin  these  two  layers 
are  united,  but  at  the  broad  end 
of  the  hen’s  egg  they  tend  to 
separate,  and  air  passing  through 
the  porous  shell  separates  them 
more  and  more  as  the  fluid  of 
the  egg  evaporates.  This  air- 
space is  not  found  in  fresh-laid 
eggs.]  The  layers  consist  of 
spontaneouslj’^  coagulated  kera- 
tin-like fibres  arranged  in  a 
spiral  manner  around  the  albu- 
min ( Lindvall  and  Hammarsten). 
[External  to  this  is  the  test  or 
shell,  which  consists  of  an  organic 
matrix  impregnated  with  lime 
salts.]  The  shell  consists  of 
albumin  impregnated  with  lime 
salts,  which  form  a very  porous 
mortar.  [The  shell  is  porous, 
and  its  inner  layer  is  perforated 
by  vertical  canals,  through  which 
the  respiratory  exchange  of  the 
gases  can  take  place.]  In  the 
eggs  of  some  biixls  thei'c  is  an 
outer  structureless,  porous,  slimy, 
or  fatty  cuticula.  The  shell 
is  secreted  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  oviduct.  The  shell  is 
partly  used  up  for  the  develo])- 
ment  of  the  bones  of  the  chick 
{Prout,  Griiwc),  although  this 
is  denied  by  PoU  and  Preyer. 
The  pigment  which  often  occurs 
in  many  layers  of  the  surface  of 
the  eggs  of  some  birds  appears  to 
be  a derivative  of  haemoglobin 
and  biliverdin. 


*6.  784. 

A^crtical  section  of  the  normal  uterine  mucous  membrane,  m, 
together  with  a part  of  the  subjacent  muscular  layer,  m,. 


Fig.  785. 

Surface  section  of  fig.  784. 


cholc.sterin,  olein,  palmitin,  dextrose,  potassic  chloride,  iron,  earthy  phosphates,  fluoric  and 
silicic  acids.  The  presence  of  cerebrin,  glycogen,  and  starch  is  uncertain.  [Dareste  states  that 

^*”TThe  a\bumin^  of  egg  contains— water,  86  per  cent.  ; proteids,  12  ; fat  and  extractives^ 
1-5  ; saline  matter,  including  soclic  and  potassic  chlorides,  phosphates,  and  sulphates,  o 
per  cent.] 

[The  uterus,  a thick  hollow  muscular  organ,  is  covered  e-\ternally  by  a serous 
coat,  and  lined  internally  by  a mucous  membrane,  while  between  the  two  is  the 
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tliick  muscular  coat,  composed  of  smooth  muscular  fibres  arranged  in  a peat 
mimbov  of  I»Y01-S  nml  in  ililleiT.it  .lirections.  Tlio  imicmis  membrai.e  of  the  body 
of  the  utenis  in  the  «niini«'ean..ted  conditio.,  has  ..0  folds,  while  tl.o  mnseulana 


Fig.  786. 

Left  broad  ligaineut,  Fallopian  tube,  ovary,  and  parovarium.  «,  uterus  ; h,  isthmus  of  Fallopian 
tube  ; c,  ampulla  ; g,  limbriated  end  of  the  tube,  with  the  parovarium  to  its  right  ; 
c,  ovary  ; /,  ovarian  liganreut. 


mucosEe  is  A'ery  rvell  developed,  and  forms  a great  part  of  the  uterine  muscular  wall. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  lined  by  a single  layer  of  columnar  ciliated  epithelium. 
A vertical  section  shows  the  mucous  membrane  to  contain  numerous  tubular 
glands  (fig.  784) — the  uterine  glands — which  branch  towards  their  lower  ends. 
They  have  a membrana 
propria,  and  are  lined 
by  a single  layer  of  cili- 
ated  epithelium,  a small 
lumen  being  left  in  the  a 

centre.  The  utricular 
glands  are  not  formed  ^ 

during  intra-uterine  life  Mf'wS-/.'--'  ' 

{Turnar),  nor  are  there 
any  glands  in  the  human 
uterus  at  birth  [G-.  J. 

Engehnann).  There  arc 
numerous  slit-like  lym- 
phatic spaces  in  the  mu- 
cous niembrane(Zf67JO?d), 
which  communicate  with 
Avell-marked  lymjdhatic 
ve.sscls  existing  in  this 
, and  the  otlier  layers  of 
tlic  organ.  In  tlie  cer- 
vix, the  mucous  niem- 


Fig.  787. 

Transverse  section  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 


Connective- 

tissue. 

Ciliated 

epithelium. 

Circular 

muscular 

fibres. 


Muscular 
fibres  cut 
across 


biaiic  is^  folded,  representing  in  the  virgin  the  appearance  known  as  the  arbor 
Alt®.  I he  external  surlace  of  the  vaginal  part  of  the  neck  is  covered  Iw  strati- 
ned  sr|uanious  epithelium,  like  the  vagina.] 
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tubes  are  really  tlie  ducts  of  tlie  ovaries  (li<c  786).  They  coii- 
uiuscular  (an  external,  longitudinal,  and  an  internal  circular/ layer 
of  non-striiied  niuscle  and  a mucous  layer  thrown  into  many  folds  and  lined  hy  a 
single  layer  of  ciliated  columnar  epithelium,  hut  no  glands  (fig.  787).]  ^ 

434.  PTJBEETY.-The  terin  puberty  is  applied  to  the  ],eriod  at  which  a 
human  being  becomes  capable  of  procreating,  which  occurs  from  the  13th  to  15th 
years  in  the  fenuile,  and  the  14tli  to  16tli  in  the  male.  In  warm  climates,  imherty 
may  occur  in  girls  oven  at  8 years  of  age.  Towards  the  40th  to  .oOth  year  the 
procreative  faculty  ceases  in  the  female  with  the  cessation  of  the  menses  • this'eon- 
stitute.s  the  menopause  or  grand  climacteric,  whilst  in  man  the  formation  of 
seminal  fluid  has  been  observed  up  to  old  ago.  From  the  period  of  puherty 
onwards,  the  sexual  appetite  occurs,  and  the  ripe  ova  are  discharged  from  the 
ovary  [But  ova  are  discharged  even  before  puberty  or  meustruation  has  occurred.] 
At  puberty,  the  internal  and  external  generative  organs  and  their  annexes  beconie 
more  vascular  and  undergo  development ; the  pelvis  of  the  female  assumes  the 
characteristic  female  shape.  For  the  changes  in  the  niammse  see  § 330.  At  the 
sairie  time  hair  is  developed  on  the  pubes  and  axilla,  and  in  the  male  on  the  face, 
while  the  sebaceous  glands  become  larger  and  more  active.  ’ 


Other  changes  occur,  especially  in  the  larynx.  In  the  hoy  the  larynx  elongates  in  its 
antero-2iosteiior  diameter,  the  thyroid,  or  Adam’s  apjile,  becomes  more  prominent,  while  the 
vocal  cords  lengthen,  so  that  the  voice  is  hoai.se,  or  husky,  or  “ breaks,”  the  voice  beiim 
lowered  at  least  an  octave.  In  the  female  the  larnyx  becomes  longer,  while  the  conpiass  of  the 
voice  is  increased.  The  vital  capacity  (§  108),  corresponding  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
chest,  undergoes  a considerable  increase  ; the  whole  form  and  exyiression  as.sume  the  charac- 
teristic se.xual  appearance,  while  the  p.sychical  energies  also  receive  an  impulse. 


435.  MENSTKUATION. — External  Signs.— At  regular  iutervaLs  of  time, 
of  2t^28  days  in  a mature  female,  there  is  a rupture  of  one  or  more  ripe 
Graafian  follicles,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a discharge  of  blood  from  the 
external  genitals.  This  is  knoAvn  as  the  process  of  menstruation  (or  menses,  cata- 
menia, or  periods).  Most  women  menstruate  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  moon, 
and  only  a few  at  new  and  full  moon  {StroJil).  In  mammals,  the  analogous  condi- 
tion is  spoken  of  as  the  jjeriod  of  heat  [or  the  “ rut  ”.  in  deer].  There  is  a slightlj-^ 
bloody  discharge  from  the  externa:!  genitals  in  carnivora,  the  mare,  and  cow  (Aris- 
totle), while  apes  in  their  Avild  condition  have  a Avell-marked  menstrual  discharge 
(Neubert).  [Observations  on  cases  Avhere  abdominal  section  has  been  performed 
have  shoAvn  that  the  Graafian  follicles  mature  and  burst  at  any  time  (Lauson  Tait, 
Leopold).') 


The  onset  of  meustruation  is  usually  heralded  by  constitutional  and  local  jiheuomenon — 
there  is  an  increa.sed  feeling  of  congestion  in  the  internal  generative  organs,  pain  in  the  back 
and  loins,  tension  in  the  region  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  which  are  sensitive  to  pressure, 
fatigue  in  the  limbs,  alternate  feeling  of  heat  and  cold,  and  eA'en  a slight  increase  of  the  tem- 
jierature  of  the  skin  (Kcrsch).  There  may  be  retardation  of  the  juoce.ss  of  digestion  and  varia- 
tions in  the  evacuation  of  the  beccs  and  urine,  and  in  the  secretion  of  sweat.  The  discharge  is 
slimy  at  first,  and  then  becomes  bloody,  lasting  three  to  four  days  ; the  blood  is  venous,  and 
shows  little  tendency  to  coagulate,  ]irovided  it  is  mixed  Avith  much  alkaline  mucus  from  the 
genital  j^assages  ; but,  if  the  hfemorrhage  be  free,  the  blood  may  be  clotted.  'I’he  quantity  of 
blood  is  100  to  200  grins.  [The  blood  contains  many  white  blood-corpuscles  and  epithelial 
cells.]  After  cessation  of  the  discharge  of  blood  there  is  a moderate  amount  of  mucus  given  oft’. 

The  characteristic  internal  phenomena  Avhicli  accompany  menstruation  are; — 
(1)  The  changes  in  the  uterine  mucous  membrane;  and  (2)  the  rupture  of  the 
Graafian  follicle. 

1.  Changes  in  the  uterine  mucous  membrane. — The  uterine  mucous  membrane 
is  the  chief  source  of  the  blood.  The  ciliated  epithelium  of  the  congested,  SAvollen, 
and  folded,  soft,  thick  (3  to  6 mm.)  mucous  membrane  is  shed.  The  orifices  of 
the  numerous  mucous  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  distinct,  the  glands 
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ana  t,.  cc„s  n„a^ 

toTr,'osryi»W  the  wS."''Tlin'aeop«'  layers  remain  intact,  ana  from  them, 
after  iiienstruatiou  is  over,  the  new  niucous 
ineinbrtinc  is  developed  {Kundrat  and  G.  J ^ 

Engehnann).  [Leopold  denies  tlie  existence 
of  this  fatty  degeneration.  According  to 
'Williams,  the  entire  iiuicons  membrane  is 
removed  at  each  menstrual  period,  and  it  is 
regenerated  from  the  muscular  coat  (fig. 

7^9).  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix 
remains  free  from  these  changes.] 

2.  Ovulation. — The  second  important 
internal  phenomenon  is  ovulcttion,  in  which 
process  the  ovary  becomes  more  vascular — 
the  ripe  follicle  is  turgid  with  fluid,  and 
in  part  projects  above  the  sirrface  of  the 
ovary.  The  follicle  ultimately  bursts,  its 
membranes  and  the  epithelium  covering 
of  the  ovary  are  torn  or  give  way  under 
the  pressure,  the  bursting  being  accoin- 
l)anied  by  the  discharge  of  a small  amount 
of  blood.  At  the  same  time,  the  congested, 
turgid,  and  erected  fimbriated  extremity 
of  the  Tallopian  tube  is  applied  to  the 
ovary,  so  that  the  discharged  ovum,  with 
its  adherent  granulosa  cells,  and  the  liquor 
folliculi,  are  caught  by  the  funnel-shaped 
extremity  of  the  tube  (fig.  786).  The  ovum, 
when  discharged,  is  carried  towards  the 
uterus  by  the  ciliated  epithelium  (§  433)  of 
the  tvdje,  and  perhaps  also  partly  by  the  contraction  of  its  muscular  coat. 
Ducalliez  and  Kiiss  found  that,  by  fully  injecting  the  blood-vessels,  they  could 
imitate  the  erection  of  the  Tallopian  tube.  Kougat  points  out  that  the  nou- 
striped  muscle  of  the  broad  ligaments  may  cause  constriction  of  the  ve.sseLs, 
and  thus  secure  the  necessary  injection  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  Fallopian 
tube. 


Fig.  788.— Diagram  of  tlie  uterus  just  before 
menstruation.  The  slnuleil  portion  repre- 
sents the  mucous  membrane.  Fig.  789. — 
Uterus  when  menstruation  lias  just  ceased, 
.showing  the  cavity  of  the  body  deprived 
of  mucous  membrane  {J.  IVilUams). 


Pfliiger’s  Theory  of  Ovulation. — -There  are  two  theories  as  to  the  connection  between  ovula- 
tion or  the  discharge  of  an  ovum  and  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  uterine  mucous  membrane. 
Plliiger  regards  the  bloody  discharge  from  the  superficial  layers  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane 
as  a ])hysiological  preparation  or  “ freshening  ” of  the  tissue  (in  the  surgical  sense),  by  which  it 
will  be  prepared  to  receive  the  ovum  when  the  latter  reaches  the  uterus,  so  that  union  can 
take  place  between  the  ovum  and  the  freshly-e.\ posed  siu'face  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
thus  the  ovum  will  receive  nourishment  from  a new  surface. 

Reichert’s  Theory. — This  view  is  opposed  to  that  of  Reichert,  Engehnann,  'Williams,  and 
others.  According  to  Reichert’s  theory,  before  an  ovum  is  discharged  at  all  there  is  a sympa- 
thetic change  in  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  whereby  it  becomes  more  vascular,  more 
spongy,  and  swollen  up.  The  mucous  membrane  so  altered  is  spidveii  of  ns  the  membrann. 
decidua  'inenstrualis,  and  from  its  nature  it  is  in  a jiroper  condition  to  receive,  retain,  and 
nourish  a fertilised  ovum  which  may  come  into  contact  with  it.  If  the  ovum,  however,  be  not 
fertilised,  and  eseajie  from  the  genital  jiassages,  then  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  degenerates, 
and  blood  is  shed  as  above  described.  According  to  this  view  the  Inemorrhage  from  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane  is  a sign  of  the  non-occurrence  of  lu'egnancy  ; the  mucous  membraue 
degenerates  because  it  is  not  rerpiired  for  this  occasion  ; the  menstrual  blood  is  an  external  sign 
that  the  ovum  has  not  been  impregnated.  So  that  pregnancy,  i.c.,  the  development  of  the 
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■ stroma  of  ovary. 

— Outer  layer  of  follicle. 

.L.  Vessels  between  outer 
I layer  and  tunica  propria. 

Folded  and  thickened 
tiuiica  propria. 


Fig.  790. 

Fresh  corpus  lutcuni. 


embryo  in  utero,  is  to  be  calculiited,  not  IVom  the  last  menstruation,  but  from  some  time 
between  the  last  menstruation  anil  the  i>eriotl  which  does  not  occur. 

In  some  cases  the  ovulation  and  the  lormution  of  the  decidua  nienstrualis  occur  sejiaratelv, 
so  that  there  may  be  menstruation  without  ovulation,  and  ovulation  without  menstruation.  “ ’ 

Corpus  Luteum. — lieu  a Graafian  follicle  hursts,  it  discharges  its  contents  and 
collapses;  in  the  interior  are  the  remains  of  the  memhrana  granulosa  and  a small 
eifusion  of  blood,  which  soon  coagulates.  The  small  rupture  soon  heals,  after  the, 

serum  is  absorbed.  The  vascular  \v<ill 
of  the  follicle  swells  up.  Villous 

prolongations  or  granulations  of  young 
connective-tissue,  rich  in  capillai-ies 

and  cells,  grow  into  the  interior  of  the 

follicle  (fig.  791).  Colourless  blood- 
corpuscles  also  wander  into  the  in- 
terior. At  the  same  time  the  cells  of 
the  granulosa  proliferate,  and  form 
several  layers  of  cells,  which  ulti- 
mately, after  the  disappearance  of  a 
number  of  blood-vessels,  undergo  fatty 
degeneration,  lutein  and  fatty  matter  being  formed,  and  it  is  this  mass  which 
gives  the  corpus  luteum  its  yellow  colour  (fig.  792).  The  capsule  becomes 
more  and  more  fused  with  the  ovarian  stroma.  If  pregnancy  does  not  take 

Iflace  after  the  menstruation,  then  the  fatty  matter  is  rapidly  absorbed,  ami 

the  effused  blood  is  changed  into  haeniatoidin  (§  20)  and  other  derivatives  of 

haemoglobin,  while  there  is  a gradual  shrivelling  of  the  whole  mass,  which  is  com- 
plete in  about  four  weeks,  only  a A'ery  small  remainder  being  left.  Such  a corpus 
luteum,  i.e.,  one  not  accompanietl  by  pregnancy,  is  called  a false  corpus  luteum. 
If,  hoAveAmr,  pregnancy  occurs,  then  the  corpus  luteum,  instead  of  shrivelling,  groAvs 

and  becomes  a large  body, 
especially  at  the  third  and 
foiu'th  month,  the  Avails  are 
thicker,  the  colour  deeper,  so 
that  the  corpus  luteum  at  the 
I fibrous  period  of  delivery  may  be  6 
teentu;.  diameter,  and 

its  remains  may  be  foimd  in 
the  ovary  for  a very  long- 
time thereafter  (fig.  791). 


stroma 
of  ovary 
■with 
blood- 
vessels 


r Cui"pus 
\ luteum 
— I with  a 


Lymph- 

atics.3 


$ \ 


Fig.  791. 

Corpus  luteum  of  coav  ( x Ig). 


Fig.  792. 


Lutein  cells  from  the  corpus  luteum  of  cow. 

This  form  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a true  corpus  luteiun.  [We  cannot  draw  a 
sharp  distinction  between  these  two  forms.]  Only  a very  smaU  number  of  the  ova 
in  the  ovary  undergo  development  and  are  discharged ; by  far  the  greater  number 

degenerate  {SLavjanshy). 

436  PENIS— ERECTION.— Penis.  — [The  peuis  is  composed  of  the  two  long  cyhndricul  cor- 
pora cavernosa,  and  the  corpus  spongiosum,  which  lies  between  and  below  them, 
the  urethra  (fig.  793)  ; these  are  held  together  by  hbrousand  muscular  sheaths,  and  aic  com 
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Skin. 

Superficial  fascia. 

fibrous  coat  of  c.c. 
Corpus  cavernosum. 

Uretlira. 

Corpus  spongiosum 


Fio' 

X Ij,. 


793. 


Transvei’se  section  across  the  middle  third  of  the 
body  of  the  penis,  n,  nerve  ; a,  artery  ; v,  vein. 


nosod  of  erectile  tissue.]  Our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  blood  within  the  is 
cliiclly  due  to  C.  Langer’s  researclies.  Tlie  albuginea  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  consists  oi 
toiidinous  connective-tissue,  containing  thickly-woven  elastic  tissue  and  smooth  musculai  fibic. , 
wliicli  together  Ibrni  a solid  librons  eiive-  ^ I’.f/./i 

lope,  from  wliicli  mimcrous  interlacing  tra-  / / / ' 

beciilfe  pass  into  tlic  interior,  so  that  the  ' 

(?orjius  sjiongiosuin  comes  to  resemble  a 
sponge.  The  anastomosing  spaces  bounded 
bytliese  trabeculai  form  a series  of  inter- 
com iniinicating  venous  sjiaces  or  sinuses 
filled  with  blood  and  lined  by  a layer  of 
endothelium  eonstituting  erectile  tissue 
(fig.  794).  The  largest  sinuses  lie  in  the 
lower  and  e.xternal  part  of  the  corpus 
cavernosum,  while  they  are  less  numerous 
and  smaller  in  the  iii>pcr  part.  Tlie  small 
arteries  arise  from  the  A.  profunda  penis, 
which  runs  along  the  se[itnni,  and  pass  to 
the  trabecula?  after  following  a very  sinuous 
course.  At  the  outer  part  of  the  corpus 
s|iongiosum,  some  of  the  small  arteries 
become  directly  continuous  with  the 
larger  venous  sinuses  ; some  of  them,  however,  terminate  in  capillaries  both  in  the  outer 
]iart  and  within  the  corpus  spongiosum,  the  capillaries  ultimately  terminating  in  the  venous 
sinuses.  The  helicine  arteries  of  the  penis  described  by  Job.  Midler  aie  merely  much 
twisted  arteries.  The  deep  veins  of  the  penis  arise  by  fine  veinlets  within  the  bodj'’  of  the 
organ,  while  the  veins  proceeding  from  the  cavernous  spaces  pass  to  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  to 
form  the  vena  dorsalis  2}cnis  (fig.  793).  As  these  vessels  have  to  traverse  the  meshes  of  the  vas- 
cular network  in  the  cortex  of  the  eorpora  cavernosa  penis,  it  is  evident  that,  when  the  network 
is  congested  by  being  filled  with  blood,  it  must  compress  the  outgoing  venous  trunks.  The 
corpus  cavernosum  urethra?  consists  for  the  most  part  of  an  external  layer  of  closely  packed 
anastomosing  veins,  which  surround  the  longitudinally  directed  blood-vessels  of  the  urethra. 

In  the  dog,  all  the  arteries  of 
the  penis  run  at  first  towards  the 
surface,  where  they  divide  into 
penicilli.  The  veins  arise  from 
the  capillary  loops  in  the  papillae, 
and  they  empty  their  blood  into 
the  cavernous  spaces.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  blood  passes  to 
the  cavernous  spaces  through  the 
internal  capillaries  and  veins,  but 
arterial  blood  never  Hows  directly 
into  these  spaces  (il/.  v.  Frey). 

Mechanism  of  Erection. 

— Erection  is  clue  to  the  over- 
filling of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  penis  with  blood,  whereby 
the  volume  of  the  organ  is 
increased  four  or  five  times, 
while,  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  also  a higher  tem- 
perature, increased  hlood- 
]n’essure  (to  of  that  in  the 
carotid — Eclihard),  with  at 
first  a jiulsatile  movement, 
increased  consistence,  and 


Fig.  794. 


erection  of  the 


Icrectile  tissue,  a,  trabecula?  of  connective- tissue  with 
elastic  fibres  and  smooth  muscle  (c) ; h,  venous  spaces. 


Kegner  de  Graaf  obtained  complete  erection 
ves.sels  (1668). 


of  the  penis  by  forcibly  injecting  its  blood. 


The  prelimmary  phenomena  consist  in  a considerable  increase  of  the  arterial 
hlood-.su])ply,  the  arteries  being  dilated  and  pulsating  strongly.  The  arteries  are 
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controlled  oy  the  nevvi  crigentes.  The  nervi  erigentes  [called  hy  Gaskell  the 
pelvic  splanchihcs  (fig.  .530)  arise  chiefly  from  the  .second  (more  rarely  the  third) 
sacral  nerves  (dog),  and  have  ganglionic  colls  in  their  course  (Loven,  Nikolsky). 
These  nerves  contain  vaso-dilator  fibres,  vhich  can  be  excited  in  part  reflexly 
from  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  ]>eni.s,  the  transference  centre  being  in  the  centre, 
for  erection  in  the  spinal  cord  (^  372,  4).  Sensory  impressions  produced  by 
voluntary  movements  of  the  genital  apparatus  (by  the  ischio-  and  Imlbo-cavernosi 
and  cremaster  }nuscles)  can  also  discharge  this  reflex  ; -while  the  thought  of  sexual 
impulses,  referalde  to  the  peni.s,  tends  to  induce  erection.  The  nervi  erigentes  also 
supply  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  rectum  (Fellner). 

The  centre  for  erection  in  the  spinal  cord  (§  362,  2)  is,  ho-wever,  controlled 
by  the  dominating  A’aso-dilator  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (§  372),  and  the 

two  centres  are  connectctl  by  filjres 
within  the  cord ; hence  stimulation 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  cord,  as  by 
asphyxiated  blood  (§  362,  5)  or 
mnscarin,  may  also  be  followed  by 
erection  {Nikolsky).  [The  seminal 
fluid  is  frequently  found  discharged 
in  persons  -who  have  been  hanged.] 
The  psychical  activity  of  the  cere- 
hrum  has  a decided  influence  on  the 
genital  vaso-dilator  nerves.  Just  as 
the  psjxhical  disturbance  -which  ac- 
companies anger  or  shame  is  followed 
by  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  head,  owing  to  stimulation  of 
the  vaso-dilator  fibres,  so  when  the 
attention  is  directed  to  the  sexual 
centres  there  is  an  action  upon  the 
nervi  erigentes.  This  action  of  the 


brain  is  more  comprehensible,  since 
we  know  that  the  diameter  of  the 
blood-vessels  is  affected  by  the  cortex 
cerebri  (§  377).  The  fibres  probably 
pass  from  the  cerebrum  through  the 
peduncles  of  the  cerebrum  and  the 
pons ; as  a matter  of  fact,  if  these 
parts  be  stimulated,  erection  may 


Fig.  79.5. 

of  the  pelvis  with 


Anterior  wall 

septuiu  seen  from  the  front 


The  corpus  caver- 


nosum  (4)  with  the  urethra  (3)  is  cut  across  below  4)  {Eckhavd). 

its  exit  from  the  pelvis.  1,  When  the  impulse  to  erecti 


pulse  to  erection  ns 

cavernosus  ; t,  deei^  tranrversus  perinei^with  its  obtained  by  the  increased  supply  of 
fascia  (f)  ; *6,'  vena  profunda  penis  ; 7,  artery  arterial  blood,  i\\Q  full  completion  of 
and  vein  of  the  bulbo-cavernosus.  jg  brought  about  by  the  acti- 

vity of  the  following  transversely  striped  muscles :--(l)  The 

from  the  coccyx,  and  by  its  tendinous  union  surrounds  the  root  of  the  penis  (fi^.  )• 

When  it  contracts,  it  compresses  the  root  of  the  penis  from  above  and  latera  y,  so 
that  the  outflow'  of  blood  from  the  penis  is  hindered.  It  has  no  action  on  the  dorsal 
vSn  of  the  penis,  as  this  vessel  lies  in  a groove  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  and  is 
therefore  protected  from  compre.ssion  liy  the  tendon 

• ■ is  perforated  by  the  veiite  profundee  penis,  av.  • 1 . .1 

so  that  ivhon  it  cootmets  it  must  sompreffi  these  vein^^ 


2,  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  ; 5,  part  ot  the  bulbo- 


(2)  The  deep  transversus 
which  come  from  the  corpora 


cavernosa,  so  i c 

(3>‘  Lastly,  the  is  eou- 
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cerned  in  tlie  liavdeiiing  of  the  in-ethral  corpus  .spongiosiun,  as  it  compresses  the 
l.ulb  of  the  urethra  (tigs.  79-5,  5,  203).  All  the.se  muscles  are  partly  uiuler  the 
control  of  the  will,  whereby  the  erection  may  be  increased.  iSormally,  hou  evei, 
their  contraction  is  excited  reflexly  by  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the 


penis  (§  3G2,  4). 

The  coiKTcstion  of  blood  is  not  complete,  else,  in  pathological  cases,  continuous  erection,  as 
in  satyriasis,  would  give  rise  to  gangrene.  The  accumulation  ol  the  blood  in  the  penis  is 
favoured  by  the  fact  that  the  origins  of  the  veins  of  the  penis  lie  111  the  corpus  cavernosum, 
which,  when  it  enlarges,  must  compress  them.  There  are  also  trabecular  .smooth  musculai 

fibres.’wbich  compress  tlie  large  venous  plexus  of  Santorini. 

That  erection  is  a complex  motor  act  depending  011  the  nervous  .system,  is  proved  by  an 
experiment  of  Hausmann,  who  found  that  section  of  tlie  nerves  of  the  penis  prevented  erection 
in  a stallion  Tlie  imperfect  erection  which  occurs  in  the  female  is  confined  to  the  cori>ora 
cavernosa  clitoridis  and  the  bulbi  vestibuli.  During  erection,  the  passage  from  the  urethra  to 
the  bladder  is  closed,  partly  by  the  swelling  of  the  caput  gall  in  agin  is,  and  partly  by  the  action 
of  the  sphincter  urethrre,  which  is  connected  with  the  deep  transversus  peiinei. 


437.  EMISSION  AND  RECEPTION  OF  THE  SEMEN.  — In  connection  with 
the  emission  of  the  seminal  fluid,  we  must  distingui.sh  two  different  factors — (1) 
its  passage  from  the  testicles  to  the  vesiculte  seminales  ; (2)  the  act  of  emission 
itself.  The  former  is  caused  by  the  newly  secreted  fluid  forcing  on  that  in  front 
of  it,  by  the  action  of  the  ciliated  epithelium  (which  lines  the  epididymis  to  the 
begiiming  of  the  vas  deferens),  and  also  by  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  smooth 
muscular  fibres  of  the  vas  deferens.  Emission,  however,  requires  strong  peri- 
staltic contractions  of  the  vasa  deferentia  and  the  vesiculm  seminales,  which  are 
brought  about  by  the  reflex  stimulation  of  the  emission  centre  in  the  spinal  cord 
(§  362,  5).  As  soon  as  the  seminal  fluid  reaches  the  urethra,  there  is  a rhythmical 
contraction  of  the  bulbo-cavernosus  muscle  (produced  by  the  mechanical  dilatation 
of  the  urethra),  whereby  the  fluid  is  forcibly  ejected  from  the  urethra.  Both  vasa 
deferentia  and  vesiculse  do  not  always  eject  their  contents  into  the  urethra  simul- 
taneously. AYith  moderate  excitement  the  contents  of  only  one  may  be  dis- 
charged. The  ischio-cavernosus  and  deep  transversus  perinei  contract  at  the  same 
time  as  the  bulbo-cavernosus,  although  the  former  have  no  effect  on  the  act  of 
ejaculation.  In  the  female  also,  under  normal  circumstances,  at  the  height  of  the 
sexual  excitement  there  is  a reflex  movement  corresponding  to  emission.  It  con- 
sists of  a movement  analogous  to  that  in  man.  At  first  there  is  a reflex  peristaltic 
movement  of  the  Fallopian  tube  and  uterus,  proceeding  from  the  end  of  the  tube 
towards  the  vagina,  and  produced  reflexly  by  the  stimulation  of  the  genital  nerves. 

Bembo  observed  that  stimulation  of  the  anterior  upper  wall  of  the  vagina  in 
animals  caused  a gradual  contraction  of  the  uterus.  By  this  movement,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  vasa  deferentia  in  man,  a certain  amount  of  the  mucus  normally 
lining  the  uterus  is  forced  into  the  vagina. 

This  is  followed  by  the  rhythmical  contraction  of  the  sphincter  cunni  (analogous 
to  the  bulbo-cavernosus),  also  of  the  ischio-cavernosus,  and  deep  transversus  perinei. 
The  uterus  is  erected  by  the  powerful  contraction  of  its  muscular  fibres  and  round 
ligaments,  while  at  the  same  time  it  descends  towards  the  vagina,  its  cavity  is  more 
and  more  diminished,  and  its  mucous  contents  are  forced  out.  When  the  uterus 
relaxes  after  the  stage  of  excitement,  it  aspirates  into  its  cavity  the  seminal  fluid 
injected  into  the  vestibule  [Aristotle,  Bisnhuff). 

But  the  suction  of  the  greatly  excited  uterus  is  not  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  semen 
{Aristollo).  The  spermatozoa  may  wriggle  by  their  own  movements  from  the  vagina  into  the 
orifice  ot  the  uterus  {Kristcller).  The  cases  of  pregnancy  where  from  some  pathological  causes 
(]»artial  closure  of  the  vagina  or  vulva)  the  penis  has  not  passed  into  the  vagina  durim--  coition 
prove  that  the  spermatozoa  can  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  vagina,  and  pass^iuto  the 
uterus.  '■ 


438.  FERTILISATION  OF  THE  OVUM. — Tlie  ovum  is  fertilised  by  one 
spermatozoon  passing  into  it. 
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Swamnienlaiu  (f  1685)  proved  tliat  contact  of  the  .semen  with  the  ovum  wno  iinn.oco.,  r 
lertihsation.  Spallanzani  (1768)  jtroved  that  tlie  fertilisim'  a."eiit  was  the  snerniato-/m  ^ 

,,oyI.e  de.,;  n toed  n„id  ,»vt 'of  tl,»  »„d  that 

enonnonsly  diluted,  were  still  capalile  of  action.  IMartin  Harry  (1850)  was  the  first  to  observe 
the  eiiti mice  ot  a sjierinatozoon  into  tlie  oviiiii  of  the  rabbit.  This  occurs  nrettv  ranidlv  bv  a 
boring  niovenient  tliroiigdi  the  vitelline  nieinbrane  (Lcuckart).  The  entrance  i.s^eliectecf ’either 
thiough  tlie  porous  canals  or  the  imcropylc  {I\'ebc}\  \\  1036). 

The  sticky  .surface  of  the  ovnni  enables  the  spermatozoon  to  adhere  to  it.  At  the  nlace 
spennatozoon  touches  the  yelk,  there  is  formed  opposite  to  it  an  eleva- 
tion  ot  the  yelk.  As  .soon  as  a spermatozoon  has  penetrated  into  the  yelk,  the  other  sner- 

ovum  owing  to  the  formation  of  a membrane  on  the 
suiface  of  the  jelk  (Selenka).  Ihermal  and  chemical  stimuli,  and  mechanical  vibrations  of 

r^teTing'mi  o"min  «P«™atozoa  from 

Place  of  Fertilisation. — The  place  where  fertilisation  occurs  is  either  the  ovan/, 
as  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  abdominal  pregnancy,  or  the  Fallnpian  tnhe,  and 
the  numerous  recesses  in  the  latter  afford  a good  temporary  nidus  for  the  .sperma- 
tozoa. This  view  is  supported  by  the  occurrence  of  tubal  pregnancy.  Thus,  the 
spermatozoa  must  be  able  to  pass  through  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the  ovary,  vdiicli 
is  probably  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  movements  proper  to  the  spermatozoa  them- 
selves. It  is  uncertain  whether  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  uterus  and 
Fallopian  tube  are  concerned  in  this  process  ; certainly  ciliary  movement  is  not  con- 
ceined,  as  the  cilia  of  the  Fallopian  tube  act  from  above  downwards.  AVhen  once 
the  ovum  has  passed  unfertilised  into  the  uterus,  it  is  not  fertilised  in  the  uterus. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  ovum  reaches  the  uterus  within  2 to  3 -weeks  (in  the  bitch 
8 to  14  days).  ’ 

Twins  occur  in  I in  87  pregnancies,  but  oftener  in  warm  climates ; triplets, 
1 : 7600  ; four  at  a birth,  1 : 330,000.  More  than  six  at  a time  have  not  been 
observed.  The  average  number  of  pregnancies  in  a woman  is  41^. 


Superfecundation. — By  this  term  is  understood  tlie  fertilisation  of  two  ova  at  the  same 
menstruation,  by  two  different  acts  of  coition.  Thus,  a mare  may  throw  a foal  and  a mule, 
after  being  covered  first  by  a stallion  and  then  by  an  ass.  A white  aud  black  child  have  been 
born  as  twins  by  a woman. 

Superfoetation  is  when  a second  impregnation  takes  place  at  a later  period  of  pregnancy,  as 
in  the  second  or  third  month.  This,  however,  is  only  possible  in  a double  uterus,  or  wlieu 
menstruation  persists  until  the  time  of  the  second  impregnation.  It  is  said  to  occur  frequently 
in  the  hare. 

Hybrids  are  produced  when  there  is  a cross  between  different  species  (horse,  ass,  zebra — dog, 
jackal,  wolf — goat,  ibex — goat,  sheep — species  of  Hama — camel,  dromedary — tiger,  lion — species 
of  pheasant — goose,  swan — carp,  crucian- — species  of  butterflies).  Most  hybrids  are  sterile, 
especially  as  regai’ds  the  formation  of  properly  formed  .spermatozoa  ; while  the  hybrid  females 
are  for  the  most  part  fertile  with  the  male  of  both  parents,  e.g.,  the  mule  ; but  the  characters 
of  the  offspring  tend  to  return  to  those  of  the  species  of  the  parents.  A^ery  few  hybrids  are 
fertile  wdien  crossed  by  h}Frids.  In  many  species  of  frogs  the  absence  of  hybrids  is  accounted 
for  by  the  mechanical  obstacles  to  fertilisation  of  the  ova. 


Tubal  Migration  of  the  0"vum. — Under  loxceptioual  circuimstaiices,  the  ovum 
discharged  from  a ruptured  Graafian  follicle  t passes  into  the  Fallopian  tube  of  the 
uther  side,  as  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  tubal  pregnancy  and  pregnancy  of  an 
abnormal  rudimentary  horn  of  the  uterus,  in  Avhich  case  the  true  cor]3US  luteum  is 
found  on  the  other  side  of  the  ovary.  This  is  spoken  of  as  “external  migi’ation” 
{Kussmaul,  Leopold).  This  observation  coincides  Avith  experiment,  as  granular 
fiuids,  e.g.,  China-ink,  Avhen  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  pass  into  both 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  are  carried  by  the  ciliated  epithelium  to  the  uterus  {Pinner). 
In  animals,  Avitli  a double  uterus  Avith  tAvo  orifices,  the  OA\a  may  migrate  through 
the  os  of  the  one  into  the  other  uterus,  a condition  Avhich  is  spoken  of  as  “mternal 
migration.” 


439.  IMPEEGNATION— CLEAVAGE —LAYEES  OF  THE  EMBEYO.— 
Maturation  of  the  Ovum.— In  birds  and  mammals,  important  clumges  occur  in  the 
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ovum  before  impregnation.  The  germinal  vesicle  comes  to  tlie  surface  and  dis- 
unpears  from  view,  while  the  germinal  spot  also  di.sappears.  In  place  of  the  ger- 
luinal  vesicle,  a .spindle-shaped  body  a])pears.  The  p-anular  elements  of  the  proto- 
])lasmic  vitellns  arrange  th('m.sclves  around  each  of  tlie  two  poles  of  the  .spindle, 
in  the  form  of  a star,  the  douhh'-star,  or  diaster  of  Fol— nuclear  spindle  (figs.  79G, 
797).  AVhen  this  takes  place,  i\\a  peripheral  pula  of  the  nucleus  or  altered  germinal 
vesicle,  along  with  .some  of  the  cellular  substance  of  the  ovum,  i)rotrudes  upon  the 
surface  of  the  vitellu.s,  where  they  are  nipped  olf  from  the  ovum  in  tlie  form  of 
small  corpuscles  just  like  an  excretory  product  (fig.  798).  These  bodies,  which  are 

’ ’ ' ' '’of  the  ovum,  are  called 


not  made  use  of  in  the  further  development 


anil  growth 


Fig.  796. — Formation  of  polar  globules  in  a .star-fish  (Asterias  glacialis).  A,  ripe  oviun  with 
excentric  germinal  vesicle  and  spot ; B-E,  gradual  metamorphosis  of  germinal  vesicle  and 
spot,  as  seen  in  the  living  egg,  into  two  .ssters  ; F,  formation  of  first  polar  globule,  and 
withdrawal  of  tlie  remaining  part  of  the  nuclear  spindle  within  the  ovum  ; G,  surface  view 
of  living  ovum  with  view  of  first  polar  globule  ; H,  formation  of  second  polar  globule  ; 1, 
a later  stage,  showing  the  remaining  internal  part  of  the  spindle  in  the  form  of  two  clear 
vesicles  ; K,  ovum  with  two  polar  globules  and  radial  strife  around  the  female  pronucleus  ; 
L,  extrusion  of  polar  globule.  CGcddcs:  A-K,  after  Fol ; L,  after  0.  Hertwig.)  Fig. 
797. — Egg  of  Scorpaena  scrofa.  The  germinal  vesicle  is  extruding  a polar  globule,  and 
withdrawing  towards  the  centre  of  the  ovum.  Near  it  is  the  male  pronucleus. 


polar  or  directing  globules  {Fol,  Butsclili,  0.  Heoi.wig),  although  the  elimination 
of  small  bodies  from  the  yelk  was  known  to  Dumortier  [1837],  Eischoff,  P.  J.  van 
Beneden,  Pritz  Miiller  [1848],  Rathke,  and  others.  The  remaining  part  of  the  ger- 
mmal  vesicle  stays  Avithin  the  vitellns  and  travels  hack  towards  the  centre  of  the 
• ovum,  to  form  the  female  pronucleus  {0.  Uerticig,  Fol,  Selenha,  E.  van  Beneden). 
[Before,  hoAvever,  the  altered  germinal  x'esicle 
travels  downwards  again  into  the  substance  of 
the  ovnm,  it  divides  again  as  before,  and  from 
it  is  given  off  the  second  polar  globule,  and  then 
the  remainder  of  the  germinal  vesicle  forms  the 
female  pronuclens  (fig.  796).  At  the  same  time 
the  vitellus  shrinks  someAvhat  Avithin  Bio  Autel- 
line  memhrane.] 

Impregnation. — As  a rule,  only  one  sperma- 
tozoon penetrates  the  ovum,  and  as  it  does  so, 
it  moA'cs  toAvards  the  female  pronuclens,  Avhile 
its  head  becomes  surrounded  Avith  a star ; it 
then  loses  its  head  and  cilium,  or  tail,  the 
latter  only  serving  as  a motor  organ,  Avhile  the 
remaining  middle  pieces  Avells  np  to  form  a 
second  ncAv  nucleus,  the  male  pronucleus  {Fol,  Selenka),  or  sperm  nucleus  (i/er/v6vV/). 
According  to  h lemming,  it  is  the  anterior  ]iart  of  the  head,  and  according  to  Rein 
and  Eherth,  it  is  the  liead  Avhicli  is  .so  changed.  Tliereafter,  the  male  and  female 
pronuclens  unite,  undergoing  amoelioid  movements  at  tlie  same  time,  to  form  the 


Egg  of  a Star-fish  (Asteracautliion) 
with  two  exti'udcd  ]iolar  globules. 
Male  and  female  proiiuclei  near  each 
other. 
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new  nucleus  of  the  feMliml  ov?mi.  The  female  pronueleu.s  receives  the  male  la-o- 
nucleus  lu  a little  depression  ou  its  surface.  Thereafter  the  yelk  assumes  a radiate 
appearance  (Uein).  [The  union  of  the  representatives  of  the  male  and  female 
elements  forms  the  fi'rsf  emhryonin  segmentation  sphere  or  blastosphere,  which 
divides  into  two  cells,  and  these  again  into  four,  and  so  on  (fig.  799).] 


Fig.  799. 

Segmentation  of  a rabbit’s  ovum,  ci,  two-celled  stage  ; 5,  four-celled  stage  ; c,  eiglit-celled 
stage  ; de,  many  blastomeres  sliowing  the  more  rapid  division  of  the  outer-layer  cells,  and 
the  gradual  enclosure  of  the  inner-layer  cells  ; cct,  outer-layer  cells  ; ent,  inner-layer  cells  ; 
pyl,  polar  globules  ; %p,  zona  pellucida. 


In  Echinoderms,  0.  Hertwig  and  Fol  observed  that  several  embryos  were  formed  when,  under 
abnormal  conditions,  several  .spermatozoa  penetrated  an  ovum.  The  male  proimclei,  formed 
from  the  several  spermatozoa,  then  fused  each  with  a fragment  of  the  female  pronucleus. 
Under  similar  circumstances,  Born  observed  in  amphibians  abnormal  cleavage,  but  no  further 
development. 

Cleavage  of  the  Yelk. — In  an  ovum  so  fertilised  the  yelk  contracts  somewhat 
around  the  newly-formed  nucleus,  so  tliat  it  becomes  slightlj''  separated  from  the 
vitelline  membrane,  and  for  the  first  time  the  nucleus  and  the  yelk  divides  into 
two  nucleated  spheres.  This  process  is  spoken  of  as  a complete  cleavage  or  fission 
(fig.  799).  Each  of  these  two  cells  again  divides  into  two,  and  the  process  is 

repeated,  so  that  4,  8,  16,  32,  and  so  on, 
spheres  are  formed  (fig.  800).  This  con- 
stitutes the  cleavage  of  the  yelk,  and 
the  process  goes  on  until  the  Avhole  j'^elk 
is  subdivided  into  numerous  small,  nu- 
cleated spheres,  the  “mulberry  mass” 
or  “segmentation  spheres”  or  “mo- 
rula,” or  the  protoplasmic  primordial 
spheres  (20  to  25  p)  which  are  devoid  of 
an  envelope.  [Each  cell  divides  by  a 
process  of  initosis.  According  to  Van  Beneden,  the  segmentation  begins  in  1-2 
hours  after  the  union  of  the  pronuclei,  and  the  process  is  complete  in  about  75 
hours.  These  primitive  cells,  from  which  all  the  tissues  of  tlie  future  embryo 
are  formed,  are  called  blastomeres.] 

Variation  of  Lines  of  Cleavage. — According  to  the  observations  of  Pfliiger,  the  ova  of  tlie 
fi’O"  can  he  made  to  undergo  cleavage  in  very  dilFerent  directions,  according  to  the  angle 
between  the  axis  of  the  egg  and  the  line  of  gravitation.  This  of  course  we  can  alter  as  we 


Fig.  800. 

Cleavage  of  the  yelk  of  the  egg  of  Anchylo- 
stomum  duodenale. 
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lJe.isc,  by  |.lncins  the  cgB«  at  any  onbrilbite  i>art,  lyliicli, 

meant  a line  connecting  the  centie  ot  tl  e ’^lack  abnormal  cleavage  the  deposition  of 

in  the  fertilised  ovum,  is  always  vertical  I"  tp^se  from  which  they  are  formed 

the  organs  takes  plaee  from  other  constituent  according  to  Roux,  the  hi  st  line  of 

under  normal  conditions  Under  normal  cncumsbW  accoi  g 

srfc‘;S”,a';T  Hn;tt^rso  ib»  *«.»  the 

larger  of  which  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  embryo. 


r ■ 
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Fig.  802. 

Fig'.  801. -Blastodermic  vesicle  of  a rabbit,  eet,  ectoderm,  or  outer  layer  of  cells  1 

layer  of  cells.  Fig.  802.— Pr,  primitive  streak;  P,  medullary  gioore,  U,  hist  pioto 

vertebra. 

Blastoderm.— During  this  time  the  ovum  i,s  enlarging  by  absorption  of  fluid 
into  its  interior.  All  the  cells,  from  mutual  pressure  against  each  otlier^,  becoine 
polyhedral,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a cellular  envelope  or  bladder,  the 
blastoderm  or  germi- 


nal membrane,  which 
lies  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  vitelline 
membrane  {De  Graaf, 
V.  Baer,  Bischo  f,  Costs). 
A small  part  of  the  cells 
not  used  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  blastoderm 
is  found  on  some  part 
of  the  latter.  [In  the 
ovum  of  the  bird,  ivliere 
there  is  only  partial 
segmentation,  the  blas- 
toderm is  a small  round. 


I i 

, 2 3 


body  resting  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  yelk,  under 
the  vitelline  membrane, 
so  that  it  does  not  com- 
pletely surround  the 
yelk,  or  a hollow  cavity, 
as  in  mammals.  In 
mammals,  this  cavity  is  called  the  segmentation  cavity.]  The  hollow^  sphere, 
composed  of  cells,  is  called  the  blastodermic  vesicle  or  blastnla  (HwckeJ, 
Reichert)  (fig.  803),  and  in  the  human  embryo  it  is  formed  at  the  10th  to  12th 
day,  in  the  rabbit  at  the  4th,  the  guinea-pig  at  the  3|-,  the  cat  7th,  dog  11th, 
fox  14th,  ruminantia  at  the  10th  to  12th  day,  and  the  deer  at  the  60th  day. 

The  blastnla  of  amphioxus  is  represented  diagrammatical ly  in  fig.  803,  1,  as  a 


Fig.  803. 

1-4,  Formation  of  tlie  bypobla.st  by  invagination  of  the  blastnla 
and  the  gastrula  (4)  thereby  produced  in  Amiihioxus.  5,  The 
beginning,  and  6,  the  continuation  of  the  formation  of  the 
hypoblast  by  invagination  in  Petroniyzon.  u.  blastopore  ; c, 
epiblast  ; h,  hypoblast  in  vertical  section.  7,  The  ovum  at  this 
stage  seen  from  the  side  ; r,  neural  groove. 
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single  layer  of  cells  enclosing  a .spherical  cavity.  The  hla.stnla  nnder-ocs  chamres 

(hcTsO^  ^ ) ■’ 1 of  a ]iart  rT  the  .surface 

L'^n.l  ifc. touches  the  inner  surface  of  the  part  of  the 

. f ectoderm  or  epiblast,  the  inner  the  endoderm  or  hypoblast 

the  opemngMs  the  blastopore,  and  the  cavity  the  primitive  intestine,  l!  verte- 
biates  the  blastopore  closes  completely. 

The  formation  of  the  hypoblast  (lig.  803,  6,  /,)  is  .shown  clearly  by  the  invamna- 
tion  in  the  region  of  the  blastopore  in  the  ovum  of  the  lamprey  or  iietromyzon 
and  shown  d.agrammatically  in  fig.  803,  .5,  G,  7,  where  one  can  see  how,  from  the 
blastopore  (ti.)  invagination  takes  place  until  the  epiblast  (c),  and  hypoblast  (//,),  are 
arranged  the  one  over  the  other,  and  below  the  hypoblast  is  the  primitive  intestinal 

It  IS  assumed  that  the  first  stages  in  the  embryo  exhibit  similar  appearances  and 
transforination  in  the  vertebrata.  According  to  ^'an  Eeneden,  the  ovum  after 
complete  segmentation  consists  of  two  layers,  the  epiblast  (fig.  804,  T e)  which 
lies  next  the  zona  pellucida,  z,  and  the  hy]ioblast  {h).  The  blastopore  or  primitive 
mouth  leads  to  the  cavity  of  the  ovum.  When  the  bla.stoderm  grows  to  2 mm. 
(rabbit),  Avhereby  the  vitelline  memlirane  is  distended  to  a very  thin  delicate 
membrane,  then  at  one  part  of  it  there  appears  the  geiminal  area,  the  area 


I II  III  IV 

Fig.  804. 

I.  Ovum  of  rabbit.  A,  zona  pellucida  ; c,  epiblast;  li,  li3'poblast ; ie,  bla.stopore.  If.  Ovum 
of  rabbit  with  the  clear  embiyonal  area  ; at  u is  the  first  formation  of  the  jirimitive  .streak. 
III.  Ebr,  Position  of  the  embryo  at  a slightly  older  stage  ; pr,  primitive  streak.  IV.  more 
advanced  still  (7th  day).  Above  the  primitive  streak  (pr)  is  the  first  indication  of  the 
neural  groove. 


germiiiativa,  or  the  embryonal  shield  (Cosie,  Kulliher).  iNfinute  investigation 
discovers  at  its  margin  a small  elongated  spot  (?i),  from  which  the  duplication 
of  the  blastoderm  proceeds,  and  which  is  regarded  as  the  lilastopore.  From  the 
blastopore  the  hypoblast  continues  to  grow  in  the  area  of  the  embryonal  area,  so 
that  the  blastoderm  ultimately  forms  a completely  closed  sac  with  double  Avails. 
The  lAosition  of  the  blastopore  (II,  «)  becomes  later  the  jArimithm  streak  (III.  i^r). 

The  in’imitive  streak,  like  the  blastopore  in  vertebrata,  is  a temporary  structure. 

The  embryonal  area  soon  becomes  more  pear-shaped,  and  afteiuvards  biscuit- 
shaped.  The  parts  of  the  embryonal  area  adjoining  the  blastoderm  become  more 
transparent,  so  that  there  is  a clear  area — area  pellucida — in  the  centre,  Avhich  is 
.surrounded  by  a darker  area — area  opaca.  At  the  same  time  the  surface  of  the 
zona  pellucida  deAmlops  numerous  small,  holloAv,  structureless  Aulli,  and  is  called 
the  primitive  chorion  (fig.  811,  I and  vii.). 

In  mesoblastic  ova,  e.g.,  birds,  there  is  only  partial  cleavage  of  the  yelk.  The 
cells  so  produced  unite  to  form  the  blastodeim,  Avhich  consists  of  tAvo  layers,  the 
epiblast  and  hypoblast.  In  the  blastoderm  of  the  foAvl  a structure  corresponding 
to  the  blastopore  lias  been  discovered  (fig.  805,  A,  u).  At  first  it  is  short,  but  it 
gradually  elongates,  and  is  continued  or  becomes  the  jirimitive  streak  (B,C).  In 
birds  also  the  hypoblast  seems  to  be  formed  bj’'  imagination,  and  is  shoAvn  in  fig.  80o, 
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F which  rei.resents  a sagittal  section  of  a hlastoderm.  From  the  blastopore  (u), 
the  hypoblast  (A)  is  pushed  under  the  epiblast,  and  both  membranes  rest  on  the 
cavity  of  the  2)riinitive  intestinal  canal  (c),  ■which  is  iilled  ■\\dth  fluid. 


^1,  Jhastoilerm  of  a lien’s  egg  at  the  first  liour  of  incubation,  d/,  area  opaca  ; k/,  area  pel- 
lucida;  £’s,  position  of  embryo;  u,  position  from  which  the  hypoblast  becomes  in- 
vaginateil,  or  where  the  blastopore  has  a sickle-shaped  form  (s).  JB,  preparation  slightly 
more  advanced  ; pr,  primitive  streak.  U,  Longitudinal  section  of  a blastoderm  at  this 
stage  ; to,  blastopore  ; e,  epiblast ; h,  hypoblast,  and  below  the  latter  the  primitive  intes- 
tine c.  G,  pr,  primitive  streak,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  amnion,  af.  D,  embryonal 
shield  with  the  neural  groove,  rf,  formed  in  front  of  the  primitive  streak,  p?-  (18  hours).  F, 
hen’s  blastoderm  at  33  hours  ; }ir,  primitive  streak  gradually  disappearing ; clf,  opaque,  and 
hf,  clear  area  ; hh„  ,hh,,„  the  primary  cerebral  vessels  ; us,  proto vertebrte  ; cli,  chorda 
dorsalis. 

At  tlie  ijosterior  part,  or  narrow  end  of  the  embryonic  shield,  the  primitive 
streak  (fig.  S02,  I,  Pr)  appears  at  first  as  an  elongated  opaque  circular  thickening, 
and  later  as  a longer  streak  or  groove,  the  primitive  groove.  [The  opacity  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  several  layers  of  cells  in  this  region  (fig.  806).  In  a 
transverse  section  through  the  primitive  streak,  three  layers  of  cells  are  seen.  They 


Eig.  SUfi. 

Transverse  section  of  the  primitive  streak  of  a fowl’s  blastoderm,  cp,  epiblast  ; htj,  hypoblast ; 
m,  mesoblast ; pr,  primitive  groove  ; ylo,  yelk  of  germinal  wall. 

form  part  of  the  middle  layer  or  mesoblast,  and  are  originally  derived  from  the 
hypoblast.  These  cells  fuse  with  those  of  the  epiblast.  The  remainder  of  the 
hypoblastic  cells  retain  their  stellate  character.]  At  the  same  time  a new  layer  of 
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SO.TM. 


Fig.  807. 

Transverse  section  of  an  embryo  newt. 

liy,  axial  hypoblast,  forming  the  notochord  ; he,  coelom  or 
bodj'-cavity  ; cp,  epiblast  ; hy,  digestive  hypoblast ; so.m, 
somatic  mesoblast ; splanchnic  mesoblast ; ?i.p, 

neural  plate. 


ffio-’  the  ei)iljliist  and  hypublmst,  tlie  mesodenn  or  mesoblast 

Tbn'’.  I ! 1 ^ soon  extends  over  tlio  embryonal  area,  and  into  tlie  bla.stoderin. 

[ ^ eie  bas  lieen  inncb  discussion  as  to  tbo  origin  of  tlie  me.soblast,  but  in  verte- 
lirates  it  .seems  to  bo  originally  developed  from  tbo  hypoblast.  Fi<r.  807  , shows  a 
portion  ol  the  hypoblast  in  its  axial  part,  in  process  of  forming  The  notochord, 
which  IS  described  as  mesobla.stic.]  Elood-ve.ssels  are  formed  within  the  mesoblast 
o\’er  the  blastoderm  to  form  the  area  A’asculosa. 

Medullary  Groove.— A longitudinal  groove,  the  medullary  groove,  is  formed  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  embryonal  .shield,  hut  it  gradually  extends  posteriorly, 

embracing  the  anterior  part 
of  the  primitive  streak  with 
its  divided  posterior  end, 
Avhile  the  primitii'e  streak 
itself  gradually  becomes  rela- 
tively and  absolutely  smaller 
and  less  distinct,  until  it  dis- 
appears altogether  (fig.  802, 
I,  and  II,  Pr). 

The  position  of  the  em- 
a,  mesentei'ou ; ax.  bryo  is  indicated  by  the 
central  part  becoming  more 
transparent, — the  area  pel- 
lucida, — Avhich  is  surrounded 
by  a more  opaque  part — 
the  area  opaca.  [The  area  opaca  rests  directly  upon  the  Avhite  yelk  in  the  foAvl, 
and  it  takes  no  share  in  the  formation  of  the  embryo,  but  giA'es  rise  to  structures 
Avhich  are  temporary,  and  are  connected  Avith  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo.  The 
embryo  is  formed  in  the  area  pellucida  alone. 

From  the  epiblast  [neuro-epidermal  layer 
system  and  epidermal  tissues,  including  the  epithelium  of  the  sense-organs, 

From  the  mesoblast  are  formed  most  of  the  organs  of  the  body  [including  the 

A'ascular,  muscular,  and 
.skeletal 


are  developed  the  central  nervous 


systems,  and, 
to  some,  the 
connective  - tissue, 
also  gives  rise  to 


according 


generative  glands 


Fig.  808. 


It 
the 
and 

excretory  organs]. 

From  the  hypoblast 
einthelio-qlandular  layer 
[Avhich  is  the  secretory 
layer],  arise  the  intestinal 
epithelium,  and  that  of 
the  glands  Avhich  open 
into  the  intestine.  The 
mouth  and  anus,  being 


Vertical  section  of  part  of  the  nnincubated  blastoderm  of  a hen. 
a,  epiblast ; h,  hypoblast  ; c,  formative  cells  resting  on  white 
yelk  ; /,  arehenteron. 

notochord  is  also  formed  from  its  axial  portion.  [The 
formed  by  an  inpushing  of  the  epiblast,  are  lined  by  epiblast,  and  are  sometimes 
called  the  stomodseum  and  proctodaeum  respectively.] 

[Structure  of  the  Blastoderm  (fig.  808). — Originally  it  is  composed  of  only  tAvo 
layers,  and  in  a vertical  section  of  it  the  epiblast  consists  of  a single  roAv  of 
nucleated  granular  cells,  arranged  side  by  side,  Avith  their  long  axes  placed  vertically. 
The  hypoblast  consists  of  larger  cells  than  the  foregoing,  although  they  Aap'^  in 
size.  They  are  spherical  and  very  granular,  so  that  no  nucleus  is  visible  in  them. 
The  cells  form  a kind  of  iietAvork,  and  occur  in  more  than  one  layer,  especially  at 
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tlie  periphery.  It  rests  on  wliite  yelk,  and  under  it  are  large  spherical  refractive 
cells,  s])oken  of  as  fonnative  cells  (c).] 

The  cells  of  the  epiblast,  ami  especially  those  of  the  hypoblast,  nourish  themselves  by  the 
direct  absori)tion  and  incorj)oration  of  the  constituents  of  the  yelk  into  themselves.  The 
ama'boid  movements  of  these  cells  play  a part  in  the  process  of  absorption.  The  absorbed 
particles  are  chaii"ed,  or,  as  it  were,  digested  within  the  cells,  and  the  product  used  in  the 
processes  of  growth  and  development  {Kollmann). 

[Division  of  cells. — Although  a cell  is  defined  as  a “nucleated  mass  of  living 
protoplasm,”  recent  researches  have  showti  that,  from  a histological  as  Avell  as  from 
a chemical  point  of  view,  a cell  is  really  a very  complex  structure.  The  apparently 
homogejieous  cell-substance  is  traversed  Tjy  a line  plexus  of  fibrils,  with  a homo- 
geneous substance  in  its  meshes,  Avhile  a similar  network  of  fibrils  exists  within 
the  nucleus  itself  (fig.  809).] 

[The  nucleus  of  a typical  resting  cell  is  a spherical  vesicle,  consisting  of  the 
following  parts : — 


(1)  All  outer  investing  nuclear  membrane. 

(2)  A plexus  of  fibrils  in  its  substance  or  chromatin  network. 

(3)  Nucleoli. 

(4)  A semi-liquid  substance  in  the  meshes  of  the  network. 

The  plexus  of  fibrils  has  also  been  called — “ the  nuclear  network  of 
fibrils  ” “ chromatin,”  “ nucleoplasm,”  “ karyoplasma,”  and  “ karyomiton.”  The 
network  stains  readily  with  pigments, 
hence  the  name  “chromatin”  given  to 
it  by  Flemming.  It  seems  to  be  identical 
with  nuclein,  and  the  nodal  jioints  of  the 
network  give  a dotted  or  granular  appear- 
ance to  the  nucleus,  especially  when  it  is 
examined  with  a low  power.  In  the 
meshes  of  the  network  lie  nucleoli, 
which  seem  to  differ  in  constitution, 
and  j^erhaps  in  function.  According  to 
Ilemmmg,  there  are  iDrincijoal  and 
accessory  nucleoli  in  some  nuclei.  In 
Carnoy’s  nomenclature  the  several  jDarts 
are  spoken  of  as  a fine  reticulum  of 
fibrils,  enclosing  in  its  meshes  a fluid — 
tlie  enchylema — which  contains  various 
particles  in  suspension.  Under  the  term 
clii'omatin  ” is  included  the  network 
and  the  nucleoli.  The  nuclear  fluid  or 
matrix  or  substance  lying  in  the  meshes 
of  the  nucleus  has  been  called  “inter- 
fibrillar  substance  ” and  achi’omatin, 
because  it  does  not  stain  readily  with 
dyes.  Part  of  the  achromatin  forms  the 
nuclear  sjiindle  ” in  the  process  of 
mitosis.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
names  “chromatin”  and  “achromatin” 


Pig.  809. 

809.— Typical  nucleated  cell  of  the  in- 


testinal  ejiithelium  of  a flesh-maggot,  me 
membrane  of  cell ; mn,  membraneof  nucleus  • 
i^c,  cellular  protoplasm,  with  the  radiating 
reticidiim,  and  the  cnchylcma  enclosed  in  its 
meshes  ; y;n,  plasma  of  nucleus  ; hn,  nuclear 
nlamcut  showing  numerous  twists. 


chemical  chaiaitos  oFuiesr^rUms  ’'‘“““Sicel  and  not  on  tlm 
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[Indirect  Cell-Division. — Recent  observations,  confirmed  by  a great  number  of 
investigators,  conclusively  prove  that  the  i)rocess  of  division  in  cells  is  a very  com- 
plicated one,  the  changes  in  the  nucleus  being  very  remarkable.  The  terms 
karyokinesis,  mitosis,  or  indirect  division  have  been  applied  to  this  process.  Fig. 
810  shows  the  successive  changes  that  take  place  in  the  nucleus.  Suppose  a nucleus 
to  be  in  the  resting  stage ; when  division  is  about  to  take  place,  the  chromatin  or 
intranuclear  network  (A,  B)  passes  into  a convolution  of  fibrils,  while  the  nuclear 
envelope  becomes  less  distinct,  the  fibrils  at  the  same  time  becoming  thicker  and 
forming  loops,  which  gradually  arrange  themselves  around  a centre  (C  and  D)  in  the 
form  of  a wreath,  rosette,  or  spirem  (C).  Each  loop  then  splits  longitudinally, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  aclu’oinatic  spindle  or  nuclear  spindle  appears,  so  that 
the  nucleus  exhibits  two  poles  corresponding  to  the  poles  of  the  spindle.  The 
• chromatin  threads  pass  towards  the  centre  of  the  nucleus  where  they  are  grouped 
at  its  equator  and  form  the  equatorial  stage  or  monaster  (D).  The  threads  or 
loops  produced  by  division  of  the  original  loops  now  tend  to  pass  towards  the  two 
poles  of  the  nucleus,  i.e.,  towards  the  two  poles  of  the  nuclear  spindle,  forming 
the  pithode  or  barrel  stage  (E).  This  stage  has  been  called  by  Waldeyer  meta- 


Fig.  810. 


Mitosis.  A,  nuclear  reticulum,  vesting  state  ; B,  prepariug 
anpearance  of  nuclear  spindle  ; D,  monaster  stage  ; 
s[)indle  ; F,  disaster  stage  ; G daughter  wreath  stage  ; 
iiig  stage. 


for  division  ; C,  wreath  stage,  with 
E,  barrel  stage  with  the  nuclear 
H,  daughter  cells,  passing  to  rest- 


kinesis  The  two  groups  of  loops  then  separate  still  further,  and  arrange  them- 
selves so  as  to  form  a diaster,  or  double  star  or  daughter  stars,  the  two  groups 
beiim-  separated  by  a substance  called  the  equatorial  plate.  Each  of  the  gioups  of 
fibrifs  becomes  more  elongated,  and  forms  a nuclear  spindle,  Avhich  indicates  the 
position  of  a new  nucleus.  The  protoplasm  separates  into  two  parts.  In  each  of 
these  parts  the  chromatin  rearranges  itself  into  an  in-egular  coil,  and  the  whole  is 
called  dispirem  (G),  and  ivlieii  division  is  complete,  the  chromatin  hlanients  assuiii 
the  form  seen  iir  a resting  nucleus.  This  wholecomplex  process  maybe  accomphshea 
n 1 to  4 hours.  The  separate  groups  of  fibrils  again  become  convoluted  each 
Iroup  gets  a nuclear  membrane,  while  the  cell  protoplasm  divides,  and  two 

dauijhter  nuclei  are  obtained  from  the  original  cell.  J 4.  i 

[The  following  scheme  represents  some  of  the  more  important  changes . 


Mother  nudem. 

1.  Netivork. 

2.  Convolution. 

3.  Wreath  or  Spirem. 

4.  Aster 


Daughter  nudei. 
8.  Network. 

7.  Convolutioa. 
6.  Dispirem. 

5.  Diaster. 


Equatorial  grouping  of  chromatin  and  nuclear  spindle.] 


See,  440.]  .stuuctukes  fokmed  fuom  the  ejtblasi.  1057 

440  STETJCTTJBES  FORMED  FKOM  THE  EPIBlAST.-LaminEe  Dorsales. 

™Vve  apo..  r'm  °'S  SZSSaai 

e„,."eal.  t epiUa.t,  andVw  a„ 

denitious  0.  tho  neural  ^oove.  Ultimately,  however, 

r ktiurdorSLlnoet  iteh  other  auS  eoaleeee  by  their  free  edges  in  the  middle 


I,  The  three  layers  of  the  blastoderm  of  a mammalian  ovum — Z,  zona  pellucida  ; E,  cpiblast  ; 
m,  mesoblast ; c,  hypoblast.  II,  Section  of  an  embryo,  with  six  protovertehrns  at  the  1st 
day — M,  medullary  groove  ; li,  somatopleure  ; U,  protovertebra  ; c,  chorda  dorsalis  ; S, 
the  lateral  jilates  divided  into  two  ; e,  hypoblast.  Ill,  Section  of  an  embryo  chick  at  the 
2nd  day  in  the  region  behind  the  heart — M,  medullary  groove  ; h,  outer  pai't  of  somato- 
pleure ; u,  protovertebra ; c,  chorda ; w,  WolHiau  duct ; K,  cadom  ; a',  inner  ]iart  of 
.somatopleure  ; y,  inner  part  of  splnnchnoplcure  ; A,  amniotic  fold  ; a,  aorta  ; c,  hypoblast. 
IV,  Scheme  of  a longitudinal  section  of  an  early  embryo.  V,  Scheme  of  the  formation  of 
the  head-  and  tail-folds — r,  head-fold  ; D,  anterior  e,xtremity  of  the  future  intestinal  tract; 
S,  tail-fold,  first  rudiment  of  the  cavity  of  the  rectum.  VI,  Scheme  of  a longitudinal 
section  through  an  embryo  after  the  formation  of  the  head-  and  tail-folds — A o,  omplialo- 
mcsenteric  arteries;  Vo,  omphalo-mesentcric  veins;  a,  position  of  the  allantois;  h, 
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iumiiotic  fold.  VII,  Scdiemo  of  a longitudinal  section  llirougli  a liunnm  ovum— Z,  zona 
pellueida  ; S,  serous  cavity  ; r,  union  of  the  amniotic  folds  ; A,  cavity  of  the  amnion  ; a, 
allantois;  N,  umbilical  vesicle;  m,  mesoblnst ; h,  heart;  U,  iirimitive  intestine.  VIII, 
Schematic  transverse  section  of  the  pregnant  uterus  during  the  formation  of  tlie  placenta  ; 
U,  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus  ; uterine  mucous  membrane,  or  decidua  vera  ; h,  maternal 
part  of  the  placenta,  or  decidua  serotina ; r,  decidua  rellexa  ; ch,  choi  ion  ; A,  amnion  ; n, 
umbilical  cord  ; a,  allantois,  with  the  urachus  ; N,  umbilical  vesicle,  with  D,  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric duct ; 1 1,  openings  of  the  Eallopian  tubes  ; G,  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri.  IX. 
Scheme  of  a human  embryo,  with  the  visceral  arches  still  persistent — A,  amnion  ; V,  fore- 
brain ; M,  mid-brain  ; H,  hind-brain  ; N,  after-brain  ; U,  primitive  vertebra; ; «,  eye  ; 
p,  nasal  pits  ; S,  frontal  ])rocess  ; y,  internal  nasal  process  ; n,  external  na.sal  process ; 

superior  maxillary  process  of  the  1st  visceral  arch  ; 1,  2,  3,  and  4,  the  lour  visceral  arches, 
witli  the  visceral  clefts  between  them  ; o,  auditory  vesicle  ; h,  heart,  with  c,  primitive 
aorta,  which  divides  into  live  aortic  arches  ; /,  descending  aorta ; om,  omphalo-mesenteric 
artery  ; b,  the  omphalo-mesenteric  arteries  on  the  umbilical  vesicle  ; c,  omphalo-mesenteric 
vein  ; L,  liver,  with  vena;  advehentes  and  revehentes  ; D,  intestine  ; i,  inferior  cava;  T, 
coccyx  ; all,  allantois,  with  ~,  one  umbilical  artery,  and  x,  an  umbilical  vein. 


Kf 


line  posteriorly.  Thus,  the  open  groove  is  gradually  changed  into  a closed  tube — 
the  medullary  or  neural  tube  (fig.  811,  111).  The  cells  next  the  lumen  of  the 

tube  rdtimately  become  the  cili- 
ated epithelium  lining  the  cen- 
■ tral  canal  of  the  spinal  cord, 
'while  the  other  cells  of  the 
nipped-off  portion  of  the  epiblast 
form  the  ganglionic  part  of  the 
'll  central  nervous  system  and  its 
processes. 

Primary  Cerebral  Vesicles. 
— [The  laminae  dorsales  unite 
first  in  the  region  of  the  neck 
of  the  embryo,  and  soon  this  is 
followed  by  the  union  of  those 
over  the  future  head.]  The 
medullary  tube  is  not  of  uniform 
diameter,  for  at  the  anterior  end 
it  becomes  dilated  and  mapped 
out  Ijy  constrictions  into  the 
primary  vesicles  of  the  brain, 
which  at  first  are  arranged,  one 
behind  the  other,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  each  one  being 
smaller  than  the  one  in  front 
of  it: — the  fore-brain  (repre- 
senting the  structures  from 
which  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  developed) ; the  mid-brain 
(corpora  quadrigemina) ; the 
hind-brain  (cerebellum) ; and 
the  after-brain  (medulla  oblon- 
gata) ; which  is  gradually  con- 
tinued into  the  spinal  cord  (fig- 
81 1,  IV  and  V).  The  posterior- 
part  of  the  medullary  tube  has 
a dilatation  at  the  lumbar  enlarge- 
ment. In  birds,  the  medullaiy 
a lozenge-shaped  dilatation,  the 


Fig.  812. 

Embryo  fowl  of  tbe  2nd  day,  x 50.  Ao,  area  opaca  ; 
Ap,  area  pellucida  ; Hh,  liiiid-brain  ; Mli,  mid-brain  ; 
Vh  fore-brain;  om,  omphalo-mesenteric  veins; 
omr,  point  where  the  closure  of  the  neural  groove  is 
travelling  backwards,  and  to  the  protovertebree  ; Fic, 
muscle- plates  ; Itf,  posterior  part  of  widely-open 
neural  groove  ; Rio,  neural  ridge  ; vAf,  anteiioi 
amniotic  fold. 

groove  remains  open  in  this  situation  to  form 


sinus  rhoinboidalis 


Sec.  440.]  HYPOBLAST  AND  MESOBLAST. 
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While  the  neural  tube  is  being  formed,  the  primitive  streak  gradually  dimini.shes, 
and  at  last  disappears  entirely  (fig.  805,  F). 

Cranial  Flexures. — The  anterior  part  of  the  medullary  tube  curves  on  itself, 
especially  at  the  junction  of  the  spinal  cord  and  oblongata,  between  the  mid-brain 
and  hind-brain,  and  again  almost  at  right  angles  between  the  fore-brain  and  mid- 
brain. [Thus,  a displacement  of  the  primary  vesicles  is  produced,  and  the  head  of 
the  future  embryo  is  mapped  off.]  At  first  all  the  cerebral  vesicles  are  devoid  of 
convolutions  and  sulci.  On  each  side  of  the  fore-brain  there  grows  out  a stalked 
hollow  vesicle  (fig.  811,  VI),  the  primary  optic  vesicle.  The  remainder  of  the 
epiblast  forms  the  epidermal  covering  of  the  body.  At  an  early  period  Ave  can 
distinguish  the  stratum  corneum  and  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  skin  (§  283) ; 
from  the  former  are  developed  the  hairs,  nails,  feathers,  &c. 

Partial  Cleavage.— Only  a partial  cleavage  takes  place  in  the  eggs  of  birds  and  in  inero- 
blastic  ova,  i.c.,  only  the  while  yelk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cicatricula  divides  into  nume- 
rous segmentation  spheres  {Oostc,  1848).  The  cells  arrange  themselves  in  two  layers  lying  one 
over  the  other.  The  upper  layer  or  epiblast  is  the  larger,  and  contains  small  pale  cells  ; the 
lower  layer,  or  hypoblast,  which  at  first  is  not  a continuous  layer,  ultimately  forms  a continuous 
layer,  but  its  periphery  is  smaller  than  the  upper  layer,  while  its  cells  are  larger  and  more 
granular.  ^ 

Between  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast  there  is  formed,  from  the  primitive  streak  as  a product 
of  cell  proliferation,  the  mesoblast,  which  is  said  by  Kblliker  to  be  due  to  the  division  of  the 
cells  of  the  epiblast.  It  gradually  extends  in  a peripheral  direction  between  the  two  other 
layers.  All  the  three  layers  grow  at  their  periphery.  In  the  mesoblast  blood-vessels  are  de- 
veloped. All  the  three  layers,  as  they  grow,  come  ultimately  to  enclose  the  yelk,  so  that  their 
margins  come  together  at  the  opposite  pole  of  the  yelk. 

441.  STRUCTUKES  FORMED  FROM  THE  HYPOBLAST  AND  MESOBLAST. 

— The  hypoblast  forms  immediately  under  the  medullary  groove,  a cylindrical 
cellular  cord,  the  chorda  dorsahs,  or  notochord,  which  is  thicker  at  the  tail  than 


1 cardinal  vein  ; ch,  noto- 

' J,  ypoblast , ms,  muscle-plate  ; so,  somatopleure  ; sp,  splanchnopleure  • sp  c 
urlion  : St.  .SCirmfintnl  tiiKo  . / i ’ 


ca.v,  cardinal  vein  ; ch,  noto- 

srnn'irpmvf  . . w,  soimuopieure  ; sp,  splanchnopleure;  sr 

spinal  cold  , sp.y,  .spinal  ganglion  ; st,  segmental  tube  ; ivd,  Wolffian  (segmental)  duct.^ 

at  the  capiualic  end  (fig.  81],  II,  III,  it  ie  present  in  all  Tertebeata,  .and  also 
111  tlie  larval  foi-m  of  tlie  aacidians,  but  in  tlio  latter  it  disappears  in  the  adult  form 
In  man  rt  is  relatively  small.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the  j'o^es  rf 


io6o 
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the  vork.l,ras  aiul  oi-mm.l  it,  „„  a cental  core,  tlie  »ul»taiice  ot  tl,c  ljo,lies  of  the 

The  hypoblast  does  not  imdevgo  any  furtlier  change  at  this  time;  it  applies  itself 
plenrl““'‘''  ine.sohlast,  as  a single  layer  of  cells,  to  form  the  .splanchno 

mesohlast,  on  each  side  of  the  chorda,  arram/e 
themseh  es  into  cnhical  masses,  always  disposed  in  pairs  behind  each  other  the 

Shows  a marginal  cellular  area  and  a nuclear 
area  (h^.  bll).  Only  part  of  it  goes  to  form  a future  vertebra.  The  part  of  the 
inesolilast  lying  external  to  the  protovertebrEe,  the  lateral  plates  (lio-.  811  II  s) 
sp  its  into  two  layers,  an  upper  one  and  a lower  one,  which,  hoAvever,  are ’united 
ly  a median  plate  at  the  proto  vertebrae.  The  space  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
^ pleuro-peritoneal  cavity,  or  the  coelom  of  Haeckel  (Her. 
<-  , ill,  iv).  The  upper  layer  of  the  lateral  plate  becomes  united  to  the  epiblast 

ane  oiins  the  cutaneo-inuscular  plate  of  German  authors,  or  the  somatopleure 

(fig.  811,  III 
813 


so), 


, x;  Hg. 
while  the 
inner  one  unites  with 
the  hypoblast  to  form 
tlie  intestinal  plate  of 
German  authors,  or  the 
splanchnopleure  (fig. 
811,  III,  fig.  81.3, 
sp).  On  the  surfaces 
of  these  plates,  which 
Eire  directed  towards 
each  other,  the  endo- 
thelium lining  the 
plenro-peritoneal  cavity 
is  developed.  On  the 
surface  of  the  median 
plate,  directed  towards 

the  coelom,  some  cylindrical  cells,  the  “gemi  epithelium”  of  Waldeyer,  remain, 
which  form  the  ovarian  tubes  and  the  ova  (§  438). 


I. 


II. 


Fig.  814. 


111. 


Scheme  of  tlie  formation  of  the  chorda  and  coilom  by  invagination 
from  tlie  hypoblast,  after  Hertwig. 


According  to  Remak,  the  skin,  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  and  the  blood-vessels,  and  according 
to  His,  only  the  musculature  of  the  trunk,  are  derived  from  the  somatopleure.  Both  observers 
agree  that  the  splanchnopleure  furnishes  the  musculature  of  the  intestinal  tract. 

Parablastic  and  Arcliiblastic  CeUs.  — According  to  His,  the  blood-vessels, 
blood,  and  connective-tissue  are  not  developed  from  true  mesoblastic  cells,  but  he 
asserts  that  for  this  juirpose  certain  cells  wander  in  from  the  margins  of  the  blasto- 
derm between  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast,  these  cells  being  derived  from  outside  the 
position  of  the  embryo,  from  the  elements  of  the  Avhite  yelk.  His  calls  these  struc- 
tures jja?’aWas^ic,  in  opposition  to  the  arcliiblastic,  which  belong  to  the  three  layers 
of  the  embryo.  Waldeyer  also  adheres  to  the  parablastic  structure  of  blood  and 
connective-tissue,  but  he  assumes  that  the  material  from  which  the  latter  is  formed 
is  continuous  protoplasm,  and  of  equal  value  Avith  the  elements  of  the  blastoderm. 

[Formation  of  Mesoblast. — According  to  HertAvig  in  the  loAver  vertebrates,  the 
chorda  and  both  Avails  of  the  coelom  are  derived  by  protrusion  from  the  hypoblast 
as  is  shoAvn  schematically  in  fig.  814.  In  I is  the  beginning  of  the  median  pro- 
trusion (for  the  chorda)  and  the  tAvo  kxteral  ones  (for  the  Avails  of  the  coelom,  but  still 
communicating  freely  Avith  the  hypoblast.  In  II  the  part  Avhen  the  protrusion 
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occurs  is  narrowed.  Tii  III  tlie  chorda  is  separated  and  appears  in  transverse  sec- 
tion as  a round  hodv.  In  the  same  way  the  walls  of  the  coelom  have  separatee. , 
and  'show  two  jdates  or  layers— the  somatopleure  and  splanchnopleure,  ai  c 

liptwGGii  T)otli  is  tlic  ])lciii’0“]^Gi’itonon,l  Ccivit^*  , i i i i 

[The  following  table  moditied  from  Quain  shows  the  structures  deve  opee 

each  of  the  three  hlastodermic  layers  (p.  1054): 


FkOM  the  EI’IBLAST. 

Tlic  central  nervous  system  (brain  ami  spinal  cord):  the  peripheral  and  sympathetic  nerves. 
Tlie  epithelium  of  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

The  ephhelh  tlie  surface  of  the  skin  (mammary,  sweat  and 

sebaceous  glands). 

The  e'lSelimn  of^^^^^^  that  covering  the  tongue  and  the  adjacent  posterior  part 

of  the  door  of  the  mouth,  which  is  derived  from  the  hypoblast)  and  that  ot  the  glands  opening 

into  it.  The  enamel  of  the  teeth.  , . i.  r i i „ii  +i,.^ 

The  epithelium  of  the  nasal  passages,  of  the  adjacent  upper  part  of  pharynx  and  of  all  the 

cavities  and  glands  opening  into  the  nasal  passages. 

From  the  Mesobl.ast. 

The  urinary  and  generative  organs  (except  the  epithelium,  bladiler  . and  urethra). 

All  the  voluntary  and  involniitary  muscles  of  the  body  (except  the  muscular  fibies  or  the 

The  whilJof  the  vascular  and  lymphatic  system  including  the  serous  membranes  and  spleen. 
The  skeleton  and  all  the  connective-tissue  structures  of  the  body. 


FfwOM  the  Hypoblast. 

The  epithelium  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  back  of  the  mouth  to  the  anus  and  that  of 
all  the  glands  which  open  into  this  part  of  the  alimentary  tube.  , 

The  epithelium  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  tympanum. 

The  epithelium  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  air-sacs  of  the  lungs. 

The  epithelium  lining  the  ve.sicles  of  the  thyroid  body. 

The  epithelium  nests  of  the  thymus. 

The  epithelium  of  the  urinary  bladder  and  urethra.] 


442.  FOEMATION  OF  EMBEYO,  HEAET,  PEIMITIVE  CIECULATION. 

Head-  and  Tail-Folds, — Up  to  this  time  the  embryo  lies  with  its  three  layers 

in  the  plane  of  the  layers  themselves.  The  cephalic  end  of  the  future  embryo  is 
first  raised  above  the  level  of  this  plane  (fig.  811,  V).  In  front  of,  and  under  the 
head,  there  is  an  inflection  or  tucking-in  of  the  layers,  Avhich  is  spoken  of  as  the 
head-fold  (V,  ?■).  [It  gradually  travels  haclcAvards,  so  that  the  embryo  is  raised 
above  the  level  of  its  surroundings.]  The  raised  cephalic  end  is  IioIIoaa',  and  it 
communicates  Avith  the  space  in  the  interior  of  the  umbilical  vesicle.  The  cavity 
in  tlie  head  is  spoken  of  as  the  head-gut  or  fore-gut  (fig.  811,  A^,  D).  The  forma- 
tion of  the  fore-gut,  bj'’  the  elevation  of  the  head  from  the  plane  of  the  three  layers, 
occurs  on  the  second  day  in  the  chick,  and  in  the  dog  on  the  22nd  day.  The  tail- 
fold is  formed  in  jirecisely  the  same  Avay,  in  the  chick  on  the  third  day,  and  in  the 
dog  on  the  22nd  day.  The  tail-fold,  S,  also  is  holloAV,  and  the  space  Avitliin  it  is 
the  hind-gut,  d.  Thus,  the  body  of  the  embryo  is  su[)ported  or  rests  on  a hollow 
stalk,  Avhich  at  first  is  Avide,  and  communicates  Avith  the  cavity  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle.  This  duct  or  communication  is  called  the  omphalo-mesenteric  duct,  or 
the  vitello-intestinal  or  vitelline  duct.  The  saccular  vesicle  attached  to  it  in 
mammals  is  called  the  umbilical  vesicle  (fig.  811,  A^II,  X),  Avhile  the  analogous 
much  larger  sac  in  birds,  Avhich  contains  the  yelloAv  nutritiA'^e  yelk,  is  called  the 
yelk-sac.  The  omphalo-mesenteric  or  vitelline  duct  in  course  of  time  becomes 
narroAver,  and  is  ultimately  obliterated  in  the  chick  on  the  fifth  day.  The  point 
Avhere  it  is  continuous  Avith  the  abdominal  Avail  is  the  abdominal  umbilicus  and 
Avhere  it  is  inserted  into  the  primitive  intestine,  tbe  intestinal  umbilicus. 
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[Sometinios  part  of  tlie  vitelline  duct  remains  attached  to  the  intestine,  and  may  Drove 
ktimrrLe^gut J ‘lisplaced  as  to  constrict  a loop  of  intestine,  and  thus  canse  strJngu- 


Heart  — ]]efore  this  in-ocess  of  constriction  is  complete,  some  cells  are  mapped 
on  trom  that  part  of  the  splanchnoplenre  Avhich  lies  immediately  under  the  head- 
gut;  this  indicates  the^wsiYtmi  0/  the  heart,  Avhich  appears  in  the  chick  at  the  end 
of  the  hrst  day,  as  a small,  hright  red,  rhythmically  contracting  point,  the  pwitcfitui 
mtiens,  ox  the  arty/xTy  Kirou/xei/Ty  of  Aristotle.  In  mammals  it  ai>pears  much  later. 

ihe  heart  (lig.  811,Aa)  begins  first  as  a mass  of  cells,  some  of  vdiich  in  the 
centre  disappear  to  form  a central  cavity,  so  that  the  whole  looks  like  a pale  hollow 
biid  (originally  a pair)  of  the  splanchnoplenre.  The  central  cavity  soon  dilates;  it 
grows,  and  becomes  suspended  in  the  coelom  liy  a dnplicatiire  like  a mesentery 
(meso-cardium),  Avhile  the  space  which  it  occupies  is  spoken  of  as  the  fovea  cardica. 
The  heart  now  assumes  an  elongated  tuljular  form,  with  its  aortic  portion 
directed  forwards,  and  its  venous  end  backward ; it  then  undergoes  a .slight /-shaped 
curve  (fig.  826,  1).  From  the  middle  of  the  2nd  day,  the  heart  begins  to  beat  in 
the  chick,  at  the  rate  of  aliout  40  beats  per  minute.  [It  is  very  important  to  note 
that  at  first,  although  the  heart  beats  rhythmically,  it  does  not  contain  any  nerve- 
cells.] 

From  the  anterior  end  of  the  heart,  there  proceeds  from  the  bulbus  aortse,  the 
aorta  which  passes  forward  and  divides  into  two  primitive  aortae,  which  then 
curve  and  pass  backwards  under  the  cerebral  vesicles,  and  run  in  front  of  the  proto- 
vertebrae.. Opposite  the  omphalo-uiesenteric  duct,  each  primitive  aorta  in  the 
chick  sends  off  one,  in  mammals  several  (dog,  4 to  5),  omphalo-meseiiteric  arteries 
(fig.  811,  YI,  A,  0),  which  spread  out  to  form  a vascular  network  within  the  mesoblast 
of  the  umbilical  vesicle.  From  this  network  there  arise  the  omjdialo-mesenteric 
veins,  which  run  backwardson  the  vitelline  duct,  and  end  by  two  trunksiii  the  venous 
end  of  the  tubular  heart.  In  the  chick,  these  veins  arise  from  the  sinus  terminalis 
of  the  future  vena  terminalis  of  the  area  ’Vasculosa.  Thus,  the  first  or  primitive 
circulation  is  a closed  system,  and  functionally  it  is  concerned  in  carrying  nutri- 
ment and  oxygen  to  the  embiyo.  In  the  bird,  the  latter  is  supplied  through  the 
porous  shell,  and  the  former  is  supplied  up  to  the  end  of  incubation  by  the  yelk. 
In  mammals,  both  are  supplied  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane 
to  the  ovum.  In  birds,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  contents  of  the  yelk-sac, 
the  vascular  area  steadily  diminishes,  until  ultimately,  towards  the  end  of  the  period 
of  incubation,  the  shrivelled  yelk-sac  slips  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  mammals, 
the  circulation  on  the  umbilical  vesicle,  i.e.,  through  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels, 
soon  diminishes,  while  the  umbilical  vesicle  itself  shrivels  to  a small  appendix, 
and  the  second  circulation  is  formed  to  replace  the  omphalo-mesenteric  system. 
The  first  blood-vessels  are  formed  in  the  chick,  in  the  area  vasculosa,  outside  the 
position  of  the  embryo,  at  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  day,  before  any  part  of  the 
heart  is  visible.  The  blood-vessels  begin  in  vaso-formative  cells  [constituting  the 
“blood-islands”  of  Pander].  At  first  they  are  solid,  but  they  soon  become  hollow 
(§  7,  A). 

A narro\v-ine.slied  ple.vus  of  lymphatics  is  formed  in  the  area  vasculosa  of  the  chick  {His),  and 
it  communicates  with  the  amniotic  cavity  {A.  Budge). 

443.  FORMATION  OF  THE  BODY.— Body-WaU.—(l)  The  coelom,  or  pleui’O- 
peritoneal  cavity,  becomes  larger  and  larger,  while  at  the  same  time  the  difference 
between  the  body-wall  and  the  wall  of  the  intestine  becomes  more  pronounced. 
The  latter  becomes  more  separated  from  the  protovertebrse,  as  the  middle  plate 
begins  to  be  elongated  to  form  a mesentery.  The  body-wall,  or  somatopleure, 
composed  of  the  ej)iblast  and  the  outer  layer  of  the  cleft  mesoblast,  becomes 
thickened  by  the  ingrowth  into  it  of  the  muscular  layer  from  the  muscle-plate,  and 
the  position  of  the  bones  and  the  spinal  nerves  from  the  protovertebi’ce.  These 
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<a-o\v  l)ct\veen  the  cpilihist  and  the  outer  layer  of  the  mesohlast  {Remak).  [The 
somatopleiire  or  parietal  lamina,  from  each  side  -rows  forward  and  towards  the 
SHne  where^hey  meet  to  form  the  hody-wall,  while  at  the  sanre  tune  the 
splanchnopleure,  or  visceral  lamina,  on  each  si-le  also  grouyand  meet  in  the  m 
lino,  and  vdion  they  do  so,  they  enclose  the  intestine,  ^ms,  there  is  one  tube 
within  the  other,  and  the  space  between  is  the  plenro-pentoncal  ^‘^vity 

i2)  Vertebral  Column.— A dorsally  placed  structure,  called  the  muscie-piate 
dim  813,  ms.),  is  dillerentiated  from  each  of  the  protovertebrse  ; the  remainder  0 
the' proto  vertebra,  the  protovertebra  proper,  coalesces  with  that  011  the  other  side 
so  that  both  completely  surround  the  chorda,  to  form  the  membrana  reiiniens 
inferior,  in  the  chick  on  the  3rd,  and  in  the  rabbit  on  the  10th  day,  at  the 

same  time,  they  close  over  the  medullary  tube  dorsally,  in  the  cluck  at  the  4tn 
dav  to  form  the  membrana  reuniens  superior  {Reichert).  Thus,  there  is  a union 
of  the  masses  of  the  protovertebrie  iw  front  of  the  medullary  tube,  which  enclo.ses 
the  chorda,  and  represents  the  basis  of  the  bodies  of  all  the  vertebrie,  wlulst  t le 
membrana  reuniens  superior,  pushed  between  the  muscle-plates  and  the  epiblast  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  medullary  tulie  on  the  other,  represents  the  position  of  the 
entire  A’ertebral  laminae  as  well  as  the  intervertebral  ligaments  between  them.  T le 
vertebral  column  at  this  meiiibraiioiis  stage  is  in  the  same  condition  as  the  vertebral 
column  of  the  cyclostoniata  (Petromyzoii). 

Spina  Bifida.  — In  some  rare  oases  the  membrana  reuniens  superior  is  not  developed,  so  that 
the-  medullary  tube  is  covered  onl}’’  by  the  epiblast  (epidermis),  either  throughout  its  eiitiie 
extent,  or  at  certain  parts.  This  constitutes  the  condition  of  spina  bifida,  or,  when  it  occuis 
in  the  head,  heraicephalia. 


Lastly,  parts  of  the  somatopleures  also  grow  towards  the  middle  line  of  the  back, 
and  insinuate  themselves  between  the  muscle-plate  and  the  epiblast  ) thus,  the 
dorsal  skin  is  formed  {Remak). 

In  the  membraiious  vertebral  column,  there  are  formed  the  several  cartilaginous 
vertebrie,  the  one  behind  the  other,  in  man  at  the  6tli  to  7tli  week,  altliougli  at 
first  they  do  not  form  closed  vertebral  arches  j the  latter  are  closed  in  man  about 
the  4th  month.  Each  cartilaginous  vertelira,  however,  is  not  formed  from  a pair 
of  protovertebrse,  i.e.,  the  6th  cervical  vertebra,  from  the  6th  pair  of  protovertebrse, 
but  there  is  a neiv  subdivision  of  the  vertebral  column,  so  that  the  lower  half  of 
the  preceding  protovertebra  and  the  upper  lialf  of  the  succeeding  protovertebra 
unite  to  form  the  final  vertebra.  While  tlie  bodies  are  becoming  cartilaginous 
the  chorda  becomes  smaller,  but  it  still  remains  larger  in  the  intervertebral 
discs.  The  body  of  the  first  vertebra  or  atlas  unites  Avith  that  of  the  axis  to  form 
its  odontoid  process,  and  in  addition  it  forms  the  arcus  anterior  atlantis  and  the 
transverse  ligament  {Hasse).  The  chorda  can  be  folloAved  upwards  througli  tbe 
liganientum  suspensorium  dentis  as  far  as  the  posterior  part  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 


Tlie  bistogeuetic  foniiation  of  cartilage  from  the  iiiclift'erent  formative  cells  takes  place  by 
division  and  growth  of  the  cells,  until  tliey  ultimately  form  clear  nucleated  sacs.  The  cement 
substance  is  probably  formed  by  the  outer  parts  of  the  cells  (parietal  substance)  uniting  and 
secreting  the  intercellular  substance.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  latter  contains  fine 
canals,  which  connect  the  proto[)lasm  of  the  adjoining  cells. 

Visceral  Clefts  and  Arches. — Each  side  of  the  cervical  region  contains  four 
slit-like  openings — the  visceral  clefts  or  branchial  openings  {Ratlike);  in  the  chick, 
tlie  upper  three  arc  formed  at  the  third,  and  the  fourth  on  the  4th  day.  Above  the 
slits  are  thickenings  of  the  lateral  avail,  wdiich  constitute  the  visceral  or  brancliial 
arches  (Hg.  819).  The  clefts  are  formed  by  a perforation  from  the  fore-gut,  but 
this,  iierhaps,  does  not  always  occur  in  the  chick,  mammal,  and  man  {Idis),  and 
they  are  lined  by  the  cells  of  the  hypoblast.  On  each  side  in  each  visceral  arch, 
i.e.,  above  and  below  each  cleft,  tliere  runs  an  aortic  arch,  five  on  each  side 
(fig.  811,  IX).  These  aortic  arches  persist  in  fishes.  In  man,  all  the  slits  close. 
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oxcept  the  uppermost  one,  from  M'hicli  tlie  mulitory  meatus,  the  tympanic  cavity  and 

made  \is.e  ()i  later  for  other  formations  (p.  1072).  ^ 

liiirir'fll^  “■'■Ifi'  the  fore-lnaiii,  in  tl.c  mi, kilo 

m ,l  tl.ln  s|K,t,  wlmn;  thoro.  ,s  at  lirat  a small  .kprmion,  „n,l  ultimately  a 

1 t>  ...  l.,,n,uiKtl,o  primitive  oral  aperture,  ivhicl,  lej, resents  heth  the  mouth 
.UKl  tlie  nose  Similarly,  tliere  is  a depression  at  the  caudal  end,  and  the  depres- 
sion ultimati-ly  deepens,  thus  communicating  with  the  hind-gut  to  form  the  anus. 

leu  the  latter  part  of  the  process  is  incomplete,  there  is  atresia  ani,  or  imper- 
orate  anus.  Several  processes  are  given  off  from  the  primitive  intestine,  includim-' 
the  hypoblast  and  its  muscular  layers,  to  form  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  pancrea.s” 
the  cfecum  (111  birds),  and  the  allantois.  ^ 

The  extieini ties  appear  at  the  sides  of  the  body  as  short  iiniointed  stumps  or 
projections  at  the  3rd  or  4th  Aveekin  the  human  embryo. 


44.  AMNION  AND  ALLANTOIS. — Amnion. — lluringthe  eleA-ation  of  the 
embryo  from  its  surroundings,  immediately  in  front  of  the  head  (at  the  end  of  the 
ind  day  in  the  chick),  there  rises  up  a fold  consisting  of  the  epiblast  and  the  outer 
layer  oi  the  mesoblast,  Avhich  gradually  extends  to  form  a sort  of  hood  over  the 
cephalic  end  of  the  embryo  (fig.  811,  VI,  A).  In  the  same  Avay,  but  someAidiat 
later,  a fold  rises  at  the  caudal  end,  and  betAveen  both  along  the  lateral  liorders 
similar  elevations  occur,  the  lateral  folds  (fig.  811,  III,  A).  All  these  folds  groAV 
over  the  back  of  the  embryo  to  meet  over  the  middle  line  posteriorly,  Avhere  they 
unite  at  the  3rd  day,  in  the  chick,  to  form  the  amniotic  sac.  Thus,  a cavitij  Avhich 
becomes  filled  Avith  fluid— the  amniotic  fluid— i.s  developed  around  the  embryo 
[so  that  the  embryo  really  floats  in  the  fluid  of  the  amniotic  sac].  In  mammals 
also  the  amnion  is  developed  A^ery  early,  just  as  in  birds  (fig.  811,  VII,  A). 
From  the  middle  of  pregnancy  oiiAvards,  the  amnion  is  applied  directly  to  the 
chorion,  and  united  to  it  by  a gelatinous  layer  of  tis.sue,  the  tunica  media  of 
Bischoff. 

Amniotic  Fluid. — The  amnion,  and  the  allantois  as  Avell,  are  formed  only  in 
mammals,  Inrds,  and  reptiles,  Avhich  have  hence  been  called  amniota,  Avhile  the 
loAver  vertebrates,  Avhich  are  devoid  of  an  amnion,  are.  called  ananmia. 


Amniotic  fluid.  Composition. — The  amniotic  fluid  is  a cle.Ar,  serous,  alkaline  fluid,  specific 
gravity  1007  to  1011,  containing,  besides  epithelium,  lanugo  hairs,  J to  2 per  cent,  of  fixed 
solids.  Amongst  the  latter  are  albumin  (A  to  5 per  cent.),  mucin,  globulin,  a vitellin-like 
bod}^,  some  grape-sugar,  urea,  ammonium  carbonate,  very  probably  derived  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  urea,  sometimes  lactic  acid  and  kreatiniu,  calcic  sulphate  and  phosphate,  and  common 
salt.  About  the  middle  of  pregnancy,  it  amounts  to  about  1-1 ’5  kilo.  [2’2-3'3  lbs.],  and  at 
the  end  aboirt  0'5  kilo.  The  amniotic  fluid  is  of  foetal  origin,  as  is  shown  by  its  occurrence  in 
birds,  and  is,  perhaps,  a transudation  through  the  fcetal  membranes.  In  mammals,  the  urine 
of  the  foetus  forms  part  of  it  oluring  the  second  half  of  pregnancy  {Giisscroiv).  In  the  patholo- 
gical condition  of  hydramnion,  the  blooil-vessels  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  secrete  a 
watery  fluid.  The  fluid  preserves  the  foetus,  and  also  the  vessels  of  the  foetal  membranes  from 
mechanical  injuries ; it  permits  the  limbs  to  moA'e  freely,  and  protects  them  from  growing 
together  ; and,  lastly,  it  is  important  for  dilating  the  os  uteri  during  labour.  The  amnion  is 
capable  of  contraction  at  the  7th  day  in  the  chick;  and  this  is  due  to  the  smooth  muscular 
fibres  wliich  are  developed  in  the  cutaneous  plate  in  its  mesoblastic  portion,  but  nero'es  have 
not  been  found. 


Allantois. — From  the  anterior  surface  of  the  caudal  end  of  the  embryo  there 
groAVS  out  a small  double  projection,  Avhich  becomes  holloAved  out  to  form  a .sac 
projecting  into  the  caAuty  of  the  coelom  or  pleuro-peritoueal  cavity  (fig.  811)  ; it 
constitutes  the  allantois  and  is  formed  in  the  chick  before  the  5th  da}',  and  in 
man  during  the  2nd  Aveek.  Being  a true  projection  from  the  hind  gait,  the 
allantois  has  turn  layers,  one  from  the  hypoblast,  and  the  other  from  the  muscular 
layer,  so  that  it  is  an  offshoot  from  the  splanchnopleiu’e.  From  both  sides,  there 
pass  on  to  the  allantois  the  umbilical  arteries  from  the  hypogastric  arteries,  and 
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tliey  ramify  011  the  surface  of  the  sac.  Tlic  allantois  grows,  like  a urinary  bladder 
gradually  being  distemled,  in  front  of  the  hind-gnt  in  the  pleurfj-peritoneal  cavity 
towards  the  umbilicus  ; and  lastly,  it  grows  out  of  the  umbilicus,  and  ])rqjects 
beyond  it  alongside  the  omphalo-mcscntcric  or  vitelline  duct,  its  vessels  growing 
witli  it  (fig.  811,  Ml,  a);  but,  after  this  stage,  it  behaves  dillerently  in  birds  and 
mammals. 

Ill  birds,  after  llie  allantois  passes  out  of  tlic  umbilicus,  it  umler^oes  great  dev'elopment,  so 
that  within  a short  time  it  lines  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  shell  as  a highly  vascular  ami 
saccular  membrane.  Its  arteries  are  at  lirst  branches  of  the  jirimitivc  aortre,  but  with  the 
development  of  the  posterior  extremities  they  appear  as  branches  of  the  hypogastric  arteries. 
Two  allautoidal,  or  umbilical  veins,  proceed  from  the  numerous  capillaries  of  the  allantois. 
They  jiass  backward  through  the  umbilicus,  ami  at  lirst  unite  with  the  omidialo-mesenteric 
veins  to  join  the  venous  end  of  the  heart.  In  birds  this  circulation  011  the  allantois,  or  second 
circulation,  is  respiratory  in  function,  as  its  vessels  serve  for  the  exchange  of  gases  through  the 
porous  shell.  The  circulation  gradually  assumes  the  respiratory  functions  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle,  as  the  latter  gradually  becomes  smaller  and  .smaller,  and  ceases  to  be  a sufficient 
respiratory  organ.  Towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  incubation  the  chick  may  breathe  and  cry 
within  the  shell  {Aristolle)—a,  proof  that  tlu  respiratory  function  of  the  allantois  is  partly  taken 
over  by  the  lungs.  The  allantois  is  also  the  excretoiy  organ  of  the  urinary  constituents. 
Into  its  cavity  in  mammals  the  ducts  of  2^T^'>nilive  kidneys,  or  the  Wolffian  duels,  open,  but 
in  birds  and  reptiles,  which  possess  a cloaca,  these  open  into  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cloaca. 
The  primitive  kidneys,  or  Wolffian  bodies,  consist  of  many  glomeruli,  and  empty  their  secre- 
tion through  the  yVolffian  ducts  into  the  allantois  (in  birds  into  the  cloaca),  and  the  secretion 
passes  through  tlie  allantois,  per  the  umbilicus,  into  the  peripheral  part  of  the  urinary  sac. 
Remak  found  ammonium  and  sodium  urate,  allantoin,  grape-sugar,  and  salts  in  the  contents  of 
the  allantois.  From  the  8th  day  onwards,  the  allantois  of  the  chick  is  contractile  ( 
owing  to  the  presence  of  smooth  fibres  derived  from  the  splanchnopleure.  Lymphatics  accom- 
pany the  branches  of  th.e  arteries  {A.  Budge). 

Allantois  in  Mammals. — In  niaramals  anti  man,  the  relation  of  the  allantoi.s  is 
somewhat  difierent.  Tlie  first  part  or  its  origin  forms  tlie  urinary  bladder,  and 
from  the  A^ertex  of  the  latter  there  proceeds  through  the  umbilicus  a tube,  the 
urachus,  Avhich  is  open  at  first  (fig.  811,  VIII,  a).  The  blind  part  of  the  sac  of 
the  allantois  outside  the  abdomen  is  in  some  animals  filled  Avith  a fluid  like  urine. 
In  man,  hoAvever,  this  sac  disapjiears  during  the  2nd  month,  so  that  there  remains 
only  tlie  A^essels  Avhich  lie  in  the  muscular  part  of  the  allantois.  In  some  animals, 
lioweA^er,  the  allantois  groAvs  larger,  does  not  shrivel,  but  obtains  through  the 
urachus  from  the  bladder  an  alkaline  turbid  fluid,  AA'hich  contains  some  albumin, 
sugai,  urea,  and  allantoin.  The  relations  of  the  umbilical  A’essels  Avill  be  described 
in  connection  Avith  the  foetal  membranes. 


445.  FCETAL  MEMBRANES,  PLACENTA,  F(ETAL  CIRCULATION.— 
Decidua. — When  a fecundated  ovum  reaches  the  uterus,  it  becomes  surrounded  by 
a special  coA'^ering,  Avhich  V illiam  Hunter  (1775)  described  as  the  membi'ana 
decidua,  because  it  Avas  shed  at  birth.  We  distinguish  the  decidua  vera  (fio-.  811 

HI,  p),  Avhich  is  merely  the  thickened,  very  vascular,  softened,  more  spongy,  and 
.somewhat  altered  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.  [Sometimes  in  a diseased  con- 
dition, as  in  dysmenorrhoea,  the  superficial  layer  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  is 
throAvn  ofl  nearly  eii  masse  in  a triangular  form  (fig.  815).  This  serves  to  show 
the  .sha].c  of  the  decidua,  Avhieh  is  that  of  the  uterus.]  AVhen  the  ovum  reaches 
the  uteru.s,  it  is  caught  111  a crypt  or  fold  of  the  decidua,  and  froni  the  latter  there 
glow  up  elevations  around  the  ovum ; but  these  eleAmtions  are  thin,  and  soon  meet 
over  the  back  ol  the  ovum  to  form  the  decidua  reflexa  (fl(r.  811  AHII  r)  U 
the  2nd  to  .3rd  niontli  there  is  still  a space  in  the  uterus  outside  the  rotte.xa  : hi 

diioitw  ^''’lole  cavity  is  filled  by  the  ovum.  At  one  part  the  ovum  lies 

1 f y ”Pon  the  d.  vera  [and  that  part  is  spoken  of  as  the  decidua  serotinal  but 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ovum  is  in  contact  with  the  reflexa 
In  the  region  of  the  d.  serotina  the  placenta  is  ultimately  formed 

Structure  of  the  Decidua  Vera.-The  ,1.  vc.a  at  the  3rd  month  is  -i  lo  7 mm.  thick,  ami 
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is  l»ss,ssca  onjnlplf.Jir;™  siS's  I'ml  "T* 

developed  at  the  coimnencenient  oi‘ ])i-e>,oiancy,  at  the  3rd  to  tlie^4th  innii''t!'V  g'^d'y 

w ,U,  bulging  tubes,  wbieb  boeouie^udistiucViS  t i?  • So  ,s  n i dl' 
disappears  more  and  .nore._  Tl.e  d.  reflexa,  nmeb  tbinne,  Jj.a.^tbe  Vera  K the  SS?  "Sf 
piegiiauey,  IS  devoid  of  epitbelium,  and  is  witliout  vessels  and  glands.  Towards  the  end  of 
piegnaney  tlie  two  decidutc  unite  with  each  otlier.  ' ° ^ 


f villi,  is  suiTounde.l  liy  tlic  decidua, 

l iom  tlie  formation  of  the  ammon  it  follows  that,  after  it  is  closed,  a completely 
osed  sac  passes  away  from  the  embryo  to  lie  next  the  primitive  chorion  This 

alSSn  nn”  f'""  “^evoxxs  covering”  of  a'.  Baer  (fig  811,  VII,  s),  or  the  false 
amnion.  It  becomes  closely  ap])lied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorion,  and 
extends  ci^en  into  its  villi.  The  allantois  proceeding  from  the  umbilicus 

conies  to  lie  directly  in  contact 
Avith  the  foetal  membrane  ; its 
sac  disappears  about  the  2nd 
month  in  man,  but  its  vascular 
layer  groAvs  rapidly  and  lines 
the  Avhole  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  chorion,  Avhere  it  is 
found  on  the  18th  day  (Coste). 
From  the  4th  Aveek  the  blood- 
A^essels,  along  Avith  a coAmring 
of  connective-tissue,  branch 
and  penetrate  into  the  holloAv 
caAuties  of  the  villi,  and  com- 
])letely  fill  them.  At  this  time 
the  primitive  chorion  disap- 
pears. Thus  Ave  have  a stage 
of  general  A'ascularisation  of 
the  chorion.  In  the  place  of 
the  derivative  of  the  zona 
Fig.  815.  pellucida  Ave  liaA’-e  the  vascular 

A dysmenorrlioeal  membrane  laid  open.  allantois,  Avhich  are 

covered  by  the  epiblastic  cells 
derived  from  the  false  amnion.  This  stage  lasts  only  until  the  3rd  month,  Avhen 
the  chorionic  villi  disappear  all  over  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ovum  AAdiich  is 
in  contact  Avith  the  decidua  reflexa.  On  the  other  hand,  the  villi  of  the  chorion, 
Avhere  they  lie  in  direct  contact  Avith  the  decidua  serotina,  become  larger  and  more 
branched.  Thus,  there  is  distinguished  the  chorion  laeve  and  c.  frondosum. 


The  chorion  laeve,  aaFicIi  consists  of  a connective-tissue  matrix  covered  externally  by  seA'eral 
layers  of  cells,  has  a few  isolated  villi  at  wide  intervals.  BetAveen  the  chorion  and  the  amnion 
is  a gelatinous  substance  (membrana  intermedia)  or  undeA^eloped  connective-tissue. 

Placenta. — The  large  auIK  of  the  chorion  frondosum  penetrate  into  the  tissue  of 
the  decidua  serotina  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane.  [It  Avas  formerl}’'  sujAposed 
that  the  chorionic  villi  entered  the  mouths  of  the  uterine  glands,  but  the  researches 
of  Ercolani  and  Turner  have  shoAAm  that,  although  the  uterine  glands  enlarge  during 
the  early  months  of  utero-gestation,  the  villi  do  not  enter  the  glands.  The  villi 
enter  the  crypts  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane.  The  glands  of  the  inner  layer 
of  the  decidua  serotina  soon  disappear.]  As  the  Aulli  groAv  into  the  decidua 
serotina,  they  piish  against  the  Avails  of  the  large  blood-A'^essels,  Avliich  are  similar 
to  capillaries  in  structure,  so  that  the  A'illi  come  to  be  bathed  by  the  blood  of  the 
mother  in  the  uterine  sinuses,  or  they  float  in  the  colossal  decidual  capillaries  (fig. 
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mi  vri  h)  The  villi  a.)  n..t  Hoatnak(Ml  in  Uie  maternal  Ijlcod,  l)ut  they  are 
co\cv;i  by  a layc.  of  cclla  .lovive.l  fro.a  tbo  .tooi.lua  So.ne  v.ll, 
omh  unite  firinly  witli  the  ti.ssue  of  the  uterine  part  of  tlie  placenta  to  ‘ 

bond  of  connection.  [Tlie  placenta  i.s  fomed  hy  the 
the  chorionic  villi  and  the  decidua  serotina.]  Tlm.s  it  consnsts  of  a foetal  pait, 

including  all  the  villi,  ami  a 
maternal  or  nterine  part, 

■whicli  i.s  the  very  vascular 
decidua  serotina.  At  the 
time  of  birth  hotli  parts  are 
so  firmly  united  that  they 
cannot  he  separated.  Around 
the  margin  of  the  placenta 
is  a large  venous  vessel,  the 
marijinal  smics  of  tlie  pla- 
centa. [Friedhinder  found 
the  uterine  sinuses  below  the 
^ilacental  site  blocked  l>y 
giant  cells  after  the  8th 
month  of  ]iregnancy.  Leo- 
pold contirms  this,  and 
found  the  same  in  the  sero- 
tinal  veins.] 

Fimctions. — The  placenta 
is  the  nutritive,  excretory, 
and  respiratory  organ  of  the 
foetus  (§  368) ; the  latter 
receives  its  necessary  pahu- 
luni  by  endosmosis  from  the 
maternal  sinuses  through  the 
coverings  and  vascular  wall  of  the  villi  in  which  the  foetal  blood  circulates.  [The 
placenta  also  contains  ghjcogen.'\ 

[Structure. — Apiece  of  fresli  placenta  teased  in  normal  saline  solution  shows  the  villi  pro- 
vided with  lateral  offshoots,  and  consisting  of  a connective-tissne  framework,  containing  a 
capillary  network  with  arteries  and  veins,  while  the  villi  themselves  are  covered  by  a layer  of 
somewhat  cubical  epithelium  (fig.  816).] 


Fig.  816. 

Human  placental  villi.  Blood-vessels  black. 


Uterine  Milk. — Between  the  villi  of  the  placenta  there  is  a clear  fluid,  which 
contains  numerous  small,  albuminous  globules,  and  this  fluid,  which  is  abundant 
in  tlie  cow,  is  spoken  of  as  the  uterine  milk.  It  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  decidual  cells.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  nutritive  in  function.  [The 
maternal  placenta,  therefore,  seems  to  he  a secreting  structure,  while  the  foetal  part 
lias  an  absorbing  function.  Tire  uteriire  nrilk  has  been  analysed  by  Gamgee,  who 
found  tliat  it  contained  fatty,  albuminous,  and  saline  constituents,  while  sugar  and 
casein  were  absent.] 

The  investigations  of  AValter  show  that  after  poisoning  pregnant  animals  with  strychnin, 
morphia,  veratrin,  curare,  and  ergotin,  these  substances  are  not  found  in  the  foetus,  although 
many  other  chemical  substances  j)ass  into  it. 

[Savory  found  that  strychnin  injected  into  a foetus  in  ntero  caused  tetanic  convulsions  in  the 
mother  (l)iteh),  while  syphilis  may  be  communicated  from  the  father  to  the  mother  through  the 
medium  of  the  fcelus  {HiUchinson).  A.  Harvey’s  record  of  observations  on  the  crossing  of  breeds 
of  animals — chiefly  of  horses  and  allied  species — show  that  materials  can  pass  from  the  foetus  to 
the  mother.] 

On  looking  at  a placenta,  it  is  seen  that  its  villi  are  distributed  on  large  areas  separated  from 
each  other  by  depressions.  This  complex  arrangement  might  be  compared  Avith  the  cotyledons 
of  some  animals. 

The  position  of  the  placenta  is,  as  a rule,  on  the  anterior  or  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus,  more 
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rarely  on  tlie  fmulus  uteri,  or  laterally  from  the  openinr^  of  the  Fallm.i.,n  +„i.n 
mteriial  orihce  ot  the  cervix,  the  last  e()iistitiitiii<{  the  eomlitioii  of  placenta  uraevia 

can  take  place,  so  that  the  mother  olteii  dies  from  hiemorrhage.  The  umbilical  cord  mav  he 
inseited  m the  centre  ot  the  placenta  {inscrtio  central  in),  or  more  towards  the  inm-trin  7- 

arc^snnd  1°'-  f Sometimes,  though  rarely  there 
aic  small  subsidiary  placeiite  {pi.  nuccenturkUa),  in  addition  to  the  large  one  Avii’en  the 

lmns7an"t  hi’Te  a,ls  Snim  « ^o  be 


Stiucture  of  the  Umbilical  Cord. — The  umbilical  cord  (48  to  60  cm  [20  to  ‘>4 
mchosj  long,  11  to  1.3  mm.  thick)  is  covered  by  a sbeatb  from  the  amniU.  The 
blood-vessels  make  about  forty  spiral  turns,  and  they  begin  to  appear  about  the 
mul  month.  [The  cause  of  the  twisting  is  not  well  understood,  but  Virchow  has 
shown  that  capillaries  pass  from  the  skin  for  a short  distance  on  the  cord,  and  they 
do  so  unequally,  and  it  may  be  that  this  may  aid  in  the  production  of  the  torsion.] 
It  contains  two  strongly  muscular  and  contractile  arteries,  and  one  umbilical  vein. 


Fig.  817. 

Section  of  the  uterine  wall  with  the  placenta  adhering  to  it,  from  a woman  30  weeks  pregnant. 
a,  root  and  insertion  of  the  umbilical  cord  ; h,  amniotic  covering  of  the  placenta  and  cord  ; 
e,  chorion  ; del,  fcetal  part  of  the  placenta  ; ee,  uterine  wall ; ff,  complex  of  placental  villi 
forming  the  foetal  placenta  ; gg,  decidua  ; hli,  processes  of  the  decidua  iienetrating  into  the 
fcetal  placenta  ; ii,  branches  of  an  uterine  artery  ; ig),  an  artery  entering  the  placenta  ; 
Iclclclc,  uterine  veins. 


The  two  arteries  anastomose  in  the  placenta  (Hi/rtl).  In  addition,  the  cord  contains 
the  continuation  of  the  urachus,  the  hypoblastic  portion  of  the  allantois  (fig.  811, 
VIII,  a),  Avhich  remains  until  the  2nd  month,  but  afterwards  is  much  shrivelled. 
The  omphalo-mesenteric  duct  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  (N)  is  reduced  to  a thread- 
like stalk  (fig.  811,  VIII,  D).  Wharton’s  jelly  surrounds  the  umbilical  blood- 
vessels. Wharton’s  jelly  is  a gelatinous-like  connective-tissue,  consisting  of 
branched  corpuscles,  lymphoid  cells,  some  connective-tissue  fibrils,  and  even  elastic 
fibres.  It  yields  mucin.  It  is  traversed  by  numerous  juice-canals  lined  b}"-  endo- 
thelial cells,  but  other  blood-  and  lymphatic-vessels  are  absent.  IS'erves  occur 
3-8-11  cm.  from  the  umbilicus  (Schott). 
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Tl.c  foetal  circulation,  wl.iok  m tllrfete'imL^fro^^^ 

The  innbilical  vein  (fig.  829,  2,  u)  returns  to  the  uinhihcus,  passes  upwards 
the  margin  of  the  liver,  gives  a branch 
to  the  vena  portie  (a),  and  runs  as  the 
ductus  venosus  into  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  which  carries  the  blood  into  the 
right  auricle.  Directed  by  the  Eus- 
tachian valve  and  the  tubercle  of  Lower 
(fig.  826,  6,  tL),  the  great  mass  of  the 
lilood  passes  through  the  foramen 
ovale  into  the  left  auricle,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  the  valve  of  the  foramen 
ovale.  From  the  left  auricle  it  passes 
into  the  left  ventricle,  aorta,  and  hypo- 
gastric arteries,  to  the  umbilical  arteries. 

The  blood  of  the  superior  vena  cava  of 
the  foetus  passes  from  the  right  auricle 
into  the  right  ventricle  (fig.  826,  6,  (7s). 

From  the  right  ventricle  it  jjasses  into 
the  pulmonary  artery  (fig.  826,  7,  p), 
and  through  the  ductus  arteriosus  of 
Botalli  {B)  into  the  aorta.  There  are, 
therefore,  two  streams  of  blood  in  the 
right  auricle  Avhich  cross  each  other, 
the  descending  one  from  the  head 
through  the  superior  vena  cava,  passing- 
in  front  of  the  transverse  one  from  the 
inferior  vena  cava  to  the  foramen  ovale.] 

Only  a small  amount  of  the  blood  passes 
through  the  as  yet  small  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs 
(fig.  826,  7,  1,  2).  The  course  of  the 
blood  makes  it  evident  that  the  head 
and  upper  limbs  of  the  foetus  are 
nourished  by  purer  blood  than  the  remainder  of  the  trunk,  which  is  supplied 
with  blood  mixed  with  the  blood  of  the  superior  vena  cava.  After  bii'tll, 
the  umbilical  arteries  are  obliterated,  and  become  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
bladder,  while  their  lower  partsremain  as  the  superior  vesical  arteries.  Theumbilical 
vein  is  obliterated,  and  remains  as  the  ligamentum  teres,  or  round  ligament  of  the 
liver,  and  so  is  the  ductus  venosus  Arantii.  Lastly,  the  foramen  ovale  is  closed, 
and  the  ductus  arteriosus  is  obliterated,  the  latter  forming  the  lig.  arteriosus. 


Fig.  818. 

Course  of  the  foetal  circulation. 


Tlie  condition  of  the  membranes  where  there  are  more  foetuses  than  one  : — (1)  With  twins 
there  are  two  completely  separated  ova,  with  two  placentm  and  two  decidure  refiexfe.  (2)  Two 
completely  separated  ova  may  have  only  one  reflexa,  whereby  the  i^lacenta?  grow  together,  while 
their  blood-vessels  remain  distinct.  The  chorion  is  actually  double,  but  cannot  bo  separated 
into  two  lamellfc  at  tlie  ])oint  of  union.  (3)  One  rellexa,  one  chorion,  one  placenta,  two 
umbilioal  cords,  and  two  .amnia.  The  vessels  anastomose  in  the  placenta.  In  this  case  there 
is  one  ovum  with  a double  yelk,  or  with  two  germinal  vesioles  in  one  yelk.  (4)  As  in  (3),  but 
only  one  amnion,  caused  by  the  formation  of  two  embryos  in  the  same  blastoderm  of  the  same 
germinal  vesicle. 
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Fonnatioii  ot  the  foetal  membranes. — Tlie  oldest  maminals  have  no  ])lacenta  or  umbilical 
vessels;  these  are  the  Mammalia  implacentalia,  iiieliidiiig  tlie  monotremata  and  marsupials 
Ihe  second  group  includes  the  Mammalia  placentalia.  Amongst  these  (a)  the  non-deciduata 
possess  only  chorionic  villi  supidied  by  the  umbilical  ve.ssels,  which  iirojeet  into  the  depressions 
ot  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  and  from  wliicli  they  are  pulled  out  at  birth  (PI.  difi'usa,  e.g., 
pachydermata,  cetacea,  solidungula,  camelidic).  In  the  ruminants,  the  villi  are  arranged  in 
groups  or  cotyledons,  which  grow  into  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  from  which  they  are 
pulled  out  at  birth,  (b)  In  tlio  deciduata,  there  is  such  a lirtn  union  between  the  cliorionic 
villi  with  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  that  the  uterine  part  of  the  placenta  conies  away 
with  the  ketal  part  at  birth.  In  this  ca.se  the  placenta  is  either  zonary  (carnivora,  pinnipedia, 
elephant)  or  discoid  (apes,  insectivora,  edentata,  rodentia).  ’ 


446.  CHRONOLOGY  OF  HITMAN  DEVELOPMENT.  —Development  during  the  1st  Month. 
— At  the  12-13th  day  the  ovum  is  .saccular  (5‘5  inm.  and  3'3  mm.  in  diameter)  ; there  is  simjily 
the  blastodermic  vesicle,  with  the  blastoderm  at  one  part,  consisting  of  two  layers  ; the  zona 
pellucida  beset  with  small  villi  {Eckhert).  At  the  15th-16th  day  the  ovum  (5-6  mm.)  is 
covered  with  simple  cylindrical  villi.  The  zona  pellucida  consists  of  embryonic  connective- 
tissue  covered  with  a layer  of  llatteiied  epithelium.  The  primitive  groove  and  the  laminae 
doreales  appear.  Then  follows  the  stage  wdien  the  allantois  is  first  formed.  At  the  15th-18th 
day  Coste  investigated  an  ovum.  It  was  13 mm.  long,  with  small  branched  villi  ; the 
embryo  itself  was  2'2  mm.  long,  of  a ciirved  form,  and  with  a moderately  enlarged  cephalic  end. 
The  amnion,  umbilical  vesicle  with  a wide  vitelline  duct,  and  the  allantois  were  develojied,  the 
last  already  united  to  the  false  amnion.  The  S-shaped  heart  lies  in  the  cardiac  cavity,  shows  a 
cavity  and  a bulbus  aortre,  but  neither  auricles  nor  ventricles.  The  visceral  arches  and  clefts 
are  indicated,  but  they  are  not  perforated.  The  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels  forming  the  first 
circulation  on  the  umbilical  vesicle  are  developed,  the  duct  (vitelline)  is  still  quite  open,  and 
two  primitive  aortre  run  in  front  of  the  pi-otovertebra3.  The  allantois  attached  to  the  fcetal 
membranes  is  provided  with  blood-vessels.  The  two  omphalo-me.senteric  veins  unite  with  the 
two  umbilical  veins,  and  pass  to  the  venous  end  of  the  heart.  The  mouth  is  in  process  of  forma- 
tion. The  limbs  and  sense-organs  absent ; the  Wolffian  bodies  probably  present. 

At  the  20th  day  all  the  visceral  arches  are  formed,  and  the  clefts  are  perforated.  The  mid- 
brain forms  the  highest  part  of  the  brain,  while  the  two  auricles  appear  in  the  heart.  The  con- 
nection with  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  still  moderately  wide.  The  embryo  is  2'6-3'3-4  mm. 
long,  while  the  head  is  turned  to  one  side  {His).  At  a slightly  later  period  the  temporal 
and  cervical  flexures  take  place,  and  the  hemispheres  appear  more  prominently  ; the  vitelline 
duct  is  narrowed,  the  position  of  the  liver  is  indicated,  while  the  limbs  are  still  absent 

At  the  21st  day  the  ovum  is  13  mm.  long  and  the  embryo  4-4 ’5  mm.;  the  umbilical  vesicle 
2'2  mm.,  and  the  intestine  almost  closed.  Three  branchial  clefts,  Wolffian  bodies  laid  down, 
and  the  first  a}rpcarancc  of  the  limbs  ; three  cerebral  vesicles,  auditory  capsules  present  {E. 
Wagner).  Coste  also  observed,  in  addition,  the  nasal  pits,  eye,  the  opening  for  the  mouth, 
with  the  frontal  and  superior  maxillary  processes,  the  heart  with  two  ventricles  and  two 

auricles.  . , , 

End  of  the  1st  Month. — The  embryos  of  25-28  days  are  characterised  by  the  distinctly 
stalked  condition  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  the  distinct  presence  of  limbs.  Size  of  the  ovum, 
17'5  mm.  ; embryo,  8-11  mm.  ; umbilical  vesicle,  4‘5  mm.,  with  blood-vessels. 

2nd  Month. — The  embryos  of  28-35  daj’s  are  more  elongated,  and  all  the  branchial  clefts  are 
closed  except  the  first.  The  allantois  has  now  only  three  vessels,  as  the  right  umbilical  vein 
is  obliterated.  At  the  5th  week  the  nasal  pits  are  united  with  the  angle  of  the  mouth  by 
furrows,  which  close  to  form  canals  at  the  6th  week  {2’oldt).  At  35-42  days  the  embryo  is  1 3- 
I'l  cm.  long,  the  nasal  and  oral  orifices  are  separated,  the  face  is  flat,  the  limbs  show  thiee 
divisions,  the  toes  are  not  so  shaiqily  defined  as  the  fingers.  The  outer  ear  ajipears  as  a low  pio- 
jection  at  the  7th  week.  The  Wolffian  bodies  are  much  reduced  in  size.  Length  ot  body  at  /th 

to  8th  week,  1’6-2T  cm.  • i r „ +i, , 

End  of  the  2nd  Month.— Ovum,  6^  cm.  ; villi,  1'3  mm.  long  ; the  circulation  on  the 

umbilical  vesicle  has  disap]ieared  ; embryo,  26  mm.  long,  and  Aveighs  4 grams.  Eyelids  anc 
nose  present  ; umbilical  cord  8 mm.  long,  abdominal  cavity  closed,  ossification  beginning  in  t le 
lower  jaw,  clavicle,  ribs,  bodies  of  the  vertebra;  ; sex  indistinct,  kidneys  laid  down. 

3rd  Month. — Ovum  as  large  as  a goo"''’^  """  ' 
weighing  11  grams,  and  is  noiv  spoken 


3rd  Month.— Ovum  as  large  as  a goose’s  egg  ; beginning  of  the  placenta  ; enibijo  / 9 cm., 
dcrblncr  n m-anis,  and  is  now  spoken  of  as  a foetus.  External  ear  well  formed  ; umbilical 
Bemnning  of  the  difference  between  the  sexes  in  the  external  genitals. 


cord  7 cm.  long, 
umbilicus  in  the  lower  fourth  of  the  linea  alba 


nnilicus  ill  me  rower  loium  oi  uuo  unua,  tii.-n.  , — 

4th  Month.— Feetus,  17  cm.  long,  weighing  57  grams,  sex  distinct ; Xvp  the  lovlst 

to  be  formed,  placenta  weighs  80  grams,  umbilical  cord  19  cm  long, 
third  of  the  linea  alba  ; contractions  or  movements  ot  the  limbs  ; meconium  in  the  intestine  , 


skin  with  blood-ves.sels  shining  through  it,  eyelids  closed.  ,vpi<Thiim  284 

5th  Month.— Foetus,  length  of  body,  9-7-14‘7  cm.,  total  length  18  to  28  cm.,  AAei„lnn,„ 
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grains  ; hair  on  the  we'igMirT^MeutVn^^  ; umbilical 

with  vcrmx  cascosa  (§  28/,  i),  is  les.s  uauspui-iii. , o i 

coni,  31cm.  long.  0.7  ii-7  tnhil  length  18-28  cm.,  weighing  638 

feXC  L iSrLite  ll.e  ,.ri.»»y  onos.  The  fet™  is  capable  ol  hv.ng  l,ulci»naentl,. 
At  the  be-rinning  of  this  month  there  is  a centre  ot  ossihcation  in  the  os  culcis. 

8thMoSth._i;'cctus,  length  of  body,  24-27-8,  total  length  42  cm.,  ^ ^ 

(3'3  to  4-4  lbs.),  hair  of  the  head  abundant,  1-3  cm.  long,  nails  with  a .small  iiiai„ui,  umbilicus 
below  the  iniddle  of  the  linea  alba,  one  testicle  in  the  scrotum.  _ 

9th  Month.— Foetus,  length  of  body,  30-37,  total  length,  4/-6/  cm.,  weighing  2234  grams, 

and  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  child  at  the  hill  periooh  • 1 01  i -me,  P7  lUu  i 

Foetus  at  the  Full  Period.— Length  of  body,  .ol  cm.  [20  inches],  weight,  3|  kilos.  [7  lbs.], 
lanugo  present  only  on  the  shoulders,  skin  white.  The  nails  of  the  fingers  project  beyond  the 
tips  of  the  fingers,  umbilicus  slightly  below  the  middle  of  the  liuea  alba.  The  centie  ol  ossifica- 
tion in  the  lower  ejiiphysis  of  the  femur  is  4 to  8 mm.  broad. 


Period  of  Gestation  or  Incubation  {Schod-). 


Coluber, 
Hen,  . 
Duck,  . 
Goose,  . 
Stork,  . 
Cassowary, 
Mouse, 


Days. 

12 

21 

29 

42 

65 

24 


Rabbit, 
Hare,  . 

Rat,  . 
Guiuea-pij 
Cat,  . 
Marten,’ 


Days. 

|.32 

Weeks. 


} 


Dog,  . 
Fox,  . 
Foumart, 
Badger, 
Wolf,  . 
Lion,  . 

Pig,  . 


9 


I Week 

( 

( 

}io 

14 

17 


Sheep, 
Goat,  . 

Roe,  . 
Bear,  . 
Small  apes. 
Deer,  . 
Woman, 


Weeks. 

21 

22 

24 


.39 


36-40 

40 


Horse,  .Camel,  13  months  ; Rhinoceros,  18  months  ; and  Elephant,  24  months. 

Limitation  of  the  supply  of  0 to  eggs,  during  incubation,  leads  to  the  formation  of  dwarf  chicks. 
The  movements  of  the  foetus  can  be  detected  through  the  abdominal  parietes  ot  the  mother. 
They  consist  in  extensor  movements  of  the  trunk,  movements  of  the  limbs,  and  tow'ard  the 
end  of  pregnancy  a regular  rhythmical  movement  of  the  respiratory  muscles  [Ahlfeld)  which 
lasts  for  some  time.  Besides  these  the  foetus  makes  movements  of  sucking  and  swallowing. 


447.  FORMATION  OF  THE  OSSEOUS  SYSTEM. — Vertebral  Column. — The  ossification  of 
the  vertebrae  begins  at  the  8th  to  the  9th  -week,  and  first  of  all  there  is  a centre  in  each  verte- 
bral arch,  then  a centre  is  formed  in  the  body  behind  the  chorda,  which,  however,  is  composed 
of  two  closely  apposed  centres.  At  the  5th  month  the  osseous  matter  has  reached  the  surface, 
the  chorda  within  the  body  of  the  vertebra  is  compressed  ; the  three  parts  unite  in  the  1st 
year.  The  atlas  has  one  centre  in  the  anterior  arch  and  two  in  the  posterior  ; they  unite  at  the 
3rd  year.  The  epistropheus  has  a centre  at  the  1st  year.  The  three  points  of  the  sacral  verte- 
bra: unite  or  anchylose  between  the  2nd  and  the  6th  year,  and  all  the  vertebrae  (sacral)  become 
united  to  form  one  body  between  the  18th  and  25th  years.  Each  of  the  four  coccygeal  vertebrae 
has  a centre  from  the  1st  to  10th  year.  The  vertebrae  in  later  years  produce  1 to  2 centres  in 
each  process ; 1 to  2 centres  in  each  transverse  process  ; 1 in  the  mamillary  process  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae ; and  1 in  each  articular  process  (8  to  15  years).  Of  the  upper  and  under 
surfaces  of  the  body  of  a vertebra  each  forms  an  epijfiiysial  thin  osseous  plate,  which  may  still 
be  visible  at  the  20th  year.  Groups  of  the.  cells  of  the  chorda  are  still  to  be  found  within  the 
intervertebral  discs.  As  long  as  the  coccygeal  vertebrae,  the  odontoid  proce.ss,  and  the  base  of 
the  skull  are  cartilaginous,  they  still  contain  the  remains  of  the  chorda  {H.  Milllcr).  The 
coccygeal  vertebrae  form  the  tail,  and  they  originally  project  in  man  like  a tail  (fig.  811,  IX,  T), 
which  is  ultimately  covered  over  by  the  growth  of  the  soft  parts  {His). 

The  ribs  bud  out  from  the  protovertebree,  and  are  represented  on  each  vertebra.  The  thoracic 
ribs  become  cartilaginous  in  the  2nd  month  and  grow  forwards  into  the  wall  of  the  chest, 
whereby  the  seven  upper  ones  are  united  by  a median  portion  {Mathke),  which  represents  the 
position  ot  one-half  ot  the  sternum,  and  when  the  two  halves  meet  in  the  middle  line  the 
sternum  is  tormed.  When  this  does  not  occur  we  have  the  condition  of  the  cleft  stemum. 
At  the  6th  month  there  is  a centre  of  ossification  in  the  inanubrium,  then  4 to  13  in  pairs  in 
the  body,  and  1 in  the  ensiform  process.  Each  rib  has  a centre  of  ossification  in  its  body  at 
the  2nd  month,  and  at  the  8th  to  14th  one  in  the  tubercle  and  another  in  the  head.  These 
anchylose  at  the  14th  to  25th  year.  Sometimes  cervical  ribs  arc  present  in  man,  and  they  are 
largely  developed  in  birds. 

The  skull. — The  chorda  extends  forwards  into  the  axial  part  of  the  base  to  the  sphenoid  bone. 
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The  skull  at  first  is  membranous,  or  the  primordial  cranium  ; at  the  2ml  month  the  basal 
portion  bocomos  cartilaginous,  inckuliiig  the  occipital  bone,  e.vcept  the  uiiper  half,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  part  anil  wings  of  the  s]ihenoiil  bone,  the  petrous  part  and  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  the  ethmoid  with  the  nasal  septum,  and  the  cartilaginous  jiart  of  the  nose.  The 
other  parts  of  the  skull  remain  membranous,  so  that  there  is  a cartilaginous  and  membranous 
primordial  cranium. 

I.  Tlie  occipital  bone  has  a centre  of  ossification  in  the  basilar  part  at  the  3rd  month,  and 
one  in  the  condyloid  part  and  another  in  the  fossa  cerebelli,  while  there  are  two  centres  in  the 
membranous  cerebral  foss.'c.  The  four  centres  of  the  body  unite  during  intra-uterine  life.  All 
the  other  parts  unite  at  the  1st  to  2nd  year. 

II.  The  post-sphenoid. — From  the  3rd  month  it  has  two  centres  in  the  sella  turcica,  two  in 
the  sulcus  caroticus,  two  in  botli  great  wings,  which  also  form  the  lamina  externa  of  the  ptery- 
goid ])rocess,  while  the  non-cartilaginous  and  previously  formed  inner  lamina  arises  from  the 
su[)crior  maxillary  process  of  the  first  branchial  arch.  During  the  first  half  of  fcetal  life  these 
centres  unite  as  far  as  the  great  wings  ; tlie  dorsum  sellte  and  the  clinoid  process,  as  far  as  the 
synchondro.sis  spheiio-occipitalis,  are  still  cartilaginous,  but  they  ossify  at  the  13th  year. 

III.  The  pre-sphenoid  at  the  8th  month  has  two  centres  in  the  small  wings  and  two  in  the 
body.  At  the  6th  month  they  unite,  but  cartilage  is  still  found  within  them  even  at  the  13th 
year. 

rV.  The  ethmoid  has  a centre  in  the  labyrinth  at  the  5th  month,  then  in  the  first  year  a 
centre  in  the  central  lamina.  They  unite  about  the  5th  or  6th  year. 

V.  Amongst  the  membrane  bones  are  the  inner  lamina  of  the  pterygoid  process  (one  centre), 
the  upper  half  of  the  tabular  plate  of  the  occipital  (two  points),  the  parietal  bone  (one  centre 
in  the  parietal  eminence),  the  frontal  bone  (one  double  centre  in  the  frontal  eminence),  three 
small  centres  in  the  nasal  spine,  spina  trochlearis  and  zygomatic  process,  nasal  (one  centre), 
the  edges  of  the  parietal  bones  (one  centre),  the  tympanic  ring  (one  centre),  the  lachrymal, 
vomer,  and  intermaxillary  bone. 

The  facial  bones  are  intimately  related  to  the  tr.ansformations  of  the  hranchial  arches  and 
hranchial  clefts  (fig.  819).  The  median  end  of  the  fii-st  branchial  arch  jirojects  inwards  from 

each  side  towards  the  large  oral  aperture.  It  has  two 
processes,  the  superior  maxillary  process  which  grows 
more  laterally  towards  the  side  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
inferior  maxillary  process,  which  surrounds  the  lower 
margin  of  the  mouth  (fig.  811,  IX).  From  above  down- 
wards there  grows  as  an  elongation  of  the  basis  cranii 
the  frontal  process  (s),  a broad  process  with  a point  (y) 
at  its  lower  and  outer  angle,  the  inner  nasal  process. 
The  frontal  and  the  superior  maxillary  processes  (r)  unite 
with  each  other  in  such  a way  that  the  former  projects 
between  the  two  latter.  At  the  same  time  there  is  anchy- 
losed  with  the  superior  maxillary  process  the  small  ex- 
ternal nasal  process  (ji),  a prolongation  of  the  lateral 
part  of  the  skull,  and  lying  above  the  superior  maxillary 
l>rocess.  Between  the  latter  and  the  outer  nasal  process 
is  a slit  leading  to  the  eye  (a).  Thus  the  mouth  is  cut 
olF  from  the  nasal  apertures  which  lie  above  it.  But  the 
seiiaratioii  is  continued  also  within  the  mouth ; the 
superior  maxillary  ]irocess  produces  the  ujiper  jaw,  the 

f 1 muf  in  riovc,  nasal  process,  and  the  intermaxillary  process  {Goethe)— 

Head  of  embryo  rabbit  of  10  days  is  present  in  man,  but  is  united  to  the  upper 

(xl2).  a,  eye  ; at,  atiium  oi  The  intermaxillai-y  bone,  which  in  many  animals 

i-tnains  as  a sepamta  


aortic  bulb 


bone 


(os  incisivum),  carries  the 
/I  IN  incisor  teeth  (fi"-.  822,  A).  At  the  9tli  week  the  hard 
(mandibular),  second  closed,°and  on  it  rests  the  sejitum  of  the  nose, 

third  (1st  branchial)  yisceial  ^g,.^cally  from  the  frontal  process.  The  lower 

arch  ; m,  mouth  ; s,  siiperioi,  and  tbnned  from  the  inferior  maxillary  process.  At 

u,  inferior  maxillary  process  ; s . circumference  of  the  oral  aperture  the  lips  and  the 
mid-brain  ; part  of  head  and  fo,„,ed.  The  tongue  (fig.  822,  A .) 

lore-braiii ; v,  ventiicle  of  heait.  formed  behind  the  point  of  the  union  of  the  second 


and  third  branchial  arches  {His)  ; while,  according  to  Born,  it  is  formed  by  an  intermediate 

'“mired "’“J’  (>> 

Arresiea  xamai  n cunprior  maxillary  processes,  then  the  mouth  is  not 
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(2).  'When  tlierc  is  noii-uiiioii  between  tlie  inner  ami  outer  nasal  ]trocess  on  the  one  side  ami 
the  superior  maxillary  j)rocess  of  tlio  other  there  is  an  obli(|ue  facial  cleft  oro-orbital  clett 

^ ”3).  "tIic  oral  cleft  (iMakrostomia)  may  be  enormously  large  laterally  and  may  almost  reacli 
the  car  (lig.  822,  11,  'in). 

(4).  Extremely  seldom  is  there  a listnla  of  the  u])per  lip.  , -p  i i ..i 

From  the  iiosterior  part  of  the  first  branchial  arch  are  formed  the  iiialleiis  (ossified  at  the  4th 
month),  and  Meckel’s  cartilage  (fig.  821),  which  proceeds  from  the  latter  behind  the  tympanic 


Fig.  820. — Hare  lip  on  the  left  side.  Fig.  821. — Inner  view  of  the  lower  jaw  of  an  embryo  jiig 
3 inches  long  ( x 3i).  vik,  Meckel’s  cartilage  ; cl,  dentary  bone  ; cr,  coronoid  process  ; ar, 
articular  process  (condyle) ; acj,  angular  iirocess  ; ml,  niaileus  ; vih,  manubrium. 


ring  as  a long  cartilaginous  process,  extending  along  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  almost  to 
its  middle.  It  disappears  after  the  6th  month  ; still  its  posterior  part  forms  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  of  the  maxillary  articulation.  Near  where  it  leaves  the  malleus  is  the  processus  Folii 
{BaiiviiiUer).  A part  of  its  median  end  ossifies,  and  unites  with  the  lower  jaw.  The  lower  jaw 
is  laid  down  in  membrane  from  the  first  branchial  arch,  while  the  angle  and  condyle  are  formed 
from  a cartilaginous  process.  The  union  of  both  bones  to  form  the  chin  occurs  at  the  first  year. 
From  the  superior  maxillary  process  are  formed  the  inner  lamella  of  the  pterygoid  process,  the 
palatine  process  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  palatine  bone  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  month,  and 
lastly  the  malar  bone. 

The  second  arch  {liyoul],  arising  from  the  temporal  bone,  and  running  parallel  with  the 
first  arch,  gives  rise  to  the  stapes  (although,  according  to  Saleuskj’’,  this  is  derived  from  the  first 


Fig.  822. 

Scheiuo  of  formation  of  the  face  and  arrest  of  its  development.  A,  First  a]>pearance  of  the 
face;  I,  II,  III,  I'V',  the  four  visceral  arches  ; /,  frontal  process;  1,  inner,  and  2,  outer 
nasal  processes  ; 3,  superior  maxillary  process  ; «,  inferior  maxillary  jirocess  ; h c,  first  and 
.second  visceral  clefts  ; a,  eye  ; s,  tongue.  B,  Normal  union  of  the  embryonic  parts  ; Z, 
intermaxillary  bone ; N',  nasal  orifice  ; 0,  nasal  tear-duct ; U,  lower  jaw  [ni,  abnormal 
uilatioii  or  the  iiioutn,  coiistitulingmakrostoiiiia].  C,  Arrest  of  tlie  development,  constitiitiii" 
010-nasal  cleft.  D,  Arrest  of  develojunent  showing  an  “oblicj^ue  facial  cleft”  (Q).  ° 


arch),  the  eminentia  pyramidalis,  with  the  stapedius  muscle,  the  incus,  the  styloid  process  of 

phSyn“o'.HS™ 
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The  fourth  arch  gives  rise  to  the  tliyroid  cartilage  (7//,s). 

Branclnal  Clefts.— The  first  branchial  or  visceral  cleft  is  represented  by  the  e.'ctcrnal  auditory 
meatus,  the  tyinpamc  cavity,  and  the  Eustachian  tube  ; all  the  other  clefts  close.  Should  one 
or  otlier  ot  the  eletts  reiuaiu  open,  a condition  that  is  sometimes  liere.litary  in  some  families  a 
cer^cal  fistula  results,  and  it  may  be  formed  either  from  without  or  within.  Sometimes  only 
a b iiid  tUverticiihim  remains.  Hranchiogenic  tumours  and  cysts  depend  upon  the  branchial 
arenes  [A.  yolkmann). 

[Relation  of  Branchial  Clefts  to  Nerves. — It  is  important  to  note  that  the  clefts  in  front  of 
tlie  mouth  (pre-oral),  and  those  behind  it  (post-oral),  have  a relation  to  certain  nerves.  The 
lachrymal  slit  between  the  frontal  and  nasal  processes  is  supplied  by  the  first  division  of 
the  tru/eminus.  The  nasal  slit  between  the  superior  ma.xillary  process  and  the  iia.sal  process  is 
supplied  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  third  nerve.  The  oral  deft,  between  the  superior  maxillary 
piocesses^a.nd  the  luandibiilar  arch,  is  supplied  by  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  trige- 
minus.  The  first  post-oral  or  tympanic-Eustachian  cleft,  between  the  mandibular  arch  (1st) 
and  the  hyoid  arch,  is  supplied  by  the  portio  dura.  The  next  cleft  is  supplied  by  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal,  and  the  succeeding  clefts  by  branches  of  the  vagus.^ 

U’llR  t.llvmilH  and  +.'h-\nv>id  trlanda  ; ^ ,1: 


which  communicates  with  the  pharynx  ( JVolfier).  According  to  His,  the  thyroid  gland  appears 
as  an  epithelial  vesicle  in  the  region  of  the  2nd  pair  of  visceral  arches  in  front  of  the  tongue — 
in  man  at  the  4th  week.  Solid  buds,  which  ultimately  become  hollow,  are  given  off  from  the 
cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  embryonic  thyroid  gland.  The  two  glands  ultimately  unite  together. 
The  only  epithelial  part  of  the  thymus  which  remains  is  the  so-called  concentric  corpuscles 
(p.  174).  According  to  Born,  this  gland  is  a diverticulum  from  the  3rd  cleft,  while  His  ascribes 
its  origin  to  the  4th  and  5th  aortic  arches  in  man  at  the  4th  week.  The  carotid  gland  is  of 
epithelial  origin,  being  a variety  of  the  thyroid  {Stieda). 

The  Extremities. — The  origin  and  course  of  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  ple.'cus  (§  355)  show 
that  the  upper  extremity  was  originally  ]daced  much  nearer  to  the  cranium,  while  the  position 
of  the  posterior  extremity  corresponds  to  the  last  lumbar  and  the  3rd  or  4th  sacral  vertebra; 
{His). 

The  clavicle,  according  to  Bruch,  is  not  a membrane  bone,  but  is  formed  in  cartilage  like 
the  furculum  of  birds  {Gegenbcviir).  At  the  2nd  month  it  is  four  times  as  large  as  the  upper 
limb  ; it  is  the  first  bone  to  ossify  at  the  7th  week.  At  puberty  a sternal  epiphysis  is  formed. 
Episternal  bones  must  be  referred  to  the  clavicles  {GUtte).  Ruge  regards  pieces  of  cartilages 
existing  between  the  clavicle  and  the  sternum  as  the  analogues  of  the  episternum  of  animals. 
The  clavicle  is  absent  in  many  mammals  (carnivora)  ; it  is  very  large  in  flying  animals,  and  in 
the  rabbit  is  half  membranous.  The  furculum  of  birds  represents  the  united  clavicles. 

The  scapula  at  first  is  united  with  the  clavicle  {Aathke,  Gotte),  and  at  the  end  of  the  2nd 
month  it  has  a median  centre  of  ossification,  which  rapidly  extends.  Morphologically,  the 
accessory  centre  in  the  coracoid  process  is  interesting  ; the  latter  also  forms  the  upper  part  of 
the  articular  surface.  In  birds  the  corresponding  structure  forms  the  coracoid  bone,  and  is 
united  with  the  sternum  ; wdiile  in  man  only  a membranous  band  stretches  from  the  tip  of  the 
coracoid  process  to  the  sternum.  The  long,  basal,  osseous  strip  corresponds  to  the  siqmi- 
seapular  bone  of  many  animals.  The  other  centres  of  ossification  are— one  in  the  lower  angle, 
two  or  three  in  the  acromion,  one  in  the  articular  surface,  and  an  inconstant  one  in  the  spine. 
Complete  consolidation  occurs  at  puberty. 

The  humerus  ossifies  at  the  8th  to  the  9th  week  in  its  shaft.  The  other  centres  are — one  in 
the  upper  epiphysis,  and  one  in  the  capitellum  (1st  year) ; one  in  the  great  tuberosity  and  one 
in  the  small  tuberosity  (2nd  year) ; two  in  the  condyles  (5th  to  10th  year) ; one  in  the  trochlea 
(12th  year).  The  epiphyses  unite  with  the  shaft  at  the  16th  to  20th  year. 

The  radius  ossifies  in  the  .shaft  at  the  3rd  month.  The  other  centres  are — one  in  the  lower 
epiphysis  (5th  year),  one  in  the  upper  (6th  year),  and  an  inconstant  one  in  the  tuberosity,  and 
one  in  the  styloid  process.  They  unite  at  pubei  ty.  _ . , , i 

The  ulna  also  ossifies  in  the  shaft  at  the  3i’d  month.  There  is  a centre  in  the  lower  end 
(6th  year),  two  in  the  olecranon  (lltli  to  14th  year),  and  an  inconstant  one  in  the  coronoid 
process,  and  one  in  the  styloid  process.  They  consolidate  at  puberty.  ... 

The  carpus  is  arranged  in  mammals  in  two  rows.  The  first  row  contains  three  bones— the 
radial,  intermediate,  and  ulnar  bones.  In  man  these  are  represented  by  the  scaphoid,  semi- 
lunar, and  cuneiform  bones;  the  pisiform  is  only  a sesamoid  bone  in  the  tern  on  ot  tlic 
flexor  carpi  uliiaris.  The  second  row  really  consists  of  as  many  bones  as  there  are  digits  (e.f/., 
salamander).  In  man  the  common  position  of  the  4th  and  5th  fingers  is  represented  by  the 
unciform  bone.  Morphologically,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  an  os  centrale,  corresponding 
to  the  os  carpale  centrale  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  some  niammals,  is  tornied  at  lirst,_Dut 
disappears  at^  the  3rd  month,  or  unites  with  the  scaphoid  Only  in 

persistent.  All  the  carpal  bones  are  cartilaginous  at  birth.  I hey  ossily  as  follow  s . Us  mao 
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semilunar  (5th  year),  scaphoid  (6th 


num,  uncilbrm  (1st  year),  cmieilbrm  (3i']yeai-), 

year),  trapezoid  (7th  year),  and  jnsiform  (1-t ' ^ of  the  3rd  montli,  and  so 

^ The  metacarpal  hones  have  a eentre  in  then  ^ Uoye  their  cartilaginous 

have  the  phalanges.  All  the  phalanps  and  the  hrs  bone  of  e thumb  » 

„>i„hvses  at  the  central  end,  and  the  other  nietacarpal  bones^at 

They  consolidate  at 


ffti\irboiieo?the‘'tiu.mb  is  to  be  regarded  as  a I'halanx. 
bones  ossify  at  the  2nd,  and  those  of  the  phalanges  at  the  3id  yeai. 

^ The'hinominate  bone,  when  cartilaginous,  consists  of  4^^^ 

{Itosenbenj).  Ossification  begins  w-ith  three  centres-one  in  the  ilium  (3id  to  4th  month), 

in  tlie  descending  ramus  of  the  ischium 
(4th  to  .5th  month),  one  in  the  horizontal 
ramus  of  the  pubis  (5th  to  7th  month). 

Between  the  6th  to  the  14th  year,  three 
centres  are  formed  where  the  bodies  of  the 
three  bones  meet  in  the  acetabulum, 
another  in  the  superficies  auricularis,  and 
one  in  the  sj’uiph^’sis.  Other  accessory 
centres  are  One  in  the  anterior  inferior 
spine,  the  crests  of  the  ilium,  the  tuber- 
osity and  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  the 
tuberculuin  pubis,  eminentia  iliopectinea, 
and  floor  of  the  acetabulum.  At  first  the 
descending  ramus  of  the  pubis  and  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  unite  at 
the  7th  to  8th  year  ; the  Y-shaped  suture 
in  the  acetabulum  remains  until  puberty 
(fig.  823). 

The  femur  has  its  middle  centre  at  the 
end  of  the  2nd  month.  At  birth,  there  is 
a centre  in  the  lower  epiphysis  ; slightly 
later  in  the  head.  In  addition,  there  is 
one  in  the  great  trochanter  (3rd  to  11th 
year),  one  in  the  lesser  trochanter  (13th 
to  14th  year),  two  in  the  condyles  (4th  to 
8th  year)  ; all  unite  about  the  time  of 
puberty.  The  patella  is  a sesamoid  bone 
in  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  fenioris. 

It  is  cartilaginous  at  the  2nd  month,  and 
ossifies  from  the  1st  to  the  3rd  year. 

The  tarsus  generally  resembles  the  car- 
pus. The  os  calcis  ossifies  at  the  beginning 


Fig.  823. 

Centres  of  ossification  of  the  innominate  bone. 


of  the  7th  month,  the  astragalus  at  the  beginning  of  the  8th  month,  the  cuboid  at  the  end  of 
the  10th,  the  scaphoid  (1st  to  5th  year),  the  I.  and  II.  cuneiform  (3rd  year),  and  the  111. 
cuneiform  (4th  year).  An  accessory  centre  is  formed  in  the  heel  of  the  calcaneum  at  the  5th 
"to  10th  yeai',  which  consolidates  at  puberty. 

The  metatarsal  bones  are  formed  like  the  metacarpals,  only  later. 

[Histogenesis  of  Bone. — The  great  majority  of  our  bones  are  laid  dowui  in  cartilage,  or  are 
preceded  by  a cartilaginous  stage,  including  the  bones  of  the  limbs,  backbone,  base  of  the  skull, 
sternum,  and  ribs.  These  consist  of  solid  masses  of  hyaline  cartilage,  covered  by  a membrane, 
wdiich  is  identical  with  and  ultimately  becomes  the  periosteum.  The  formation  of  bone,  when 
preceded  by  cartilage,  is  called  endochondral  bone.  Some  bones,  such  as  the  tabular  bones  of 
the  vault  of  the  cranium,  the  facial  bones,  and  part  of  the  lower  jawq  are  not  preceded  by 
cartilage.  In  the  latter  there  is  merely  a membrane  present,  while  from  and  in  it  the  future  bone 
is  formed.  It  becomes  the  future  periosteum  as  well.  This  is  called  the  intra-membranous 
or  periosteal  mode  of  formation.] 

[Endochondral  Formation  of  Bone. — (1)  The  cartilage  has  the  shape  of  the  future  bone  only^ 
in  miniature,  and  it  is  covered  with  periosteum.  lu  the  cartilage  an  opaque  spot  or  centre  of 
ossification  ajipoars,  due  to  the  deposition  of  lime-salts  in  its  matrix.  The  cartilage  cells 
proliferate  in  this  area,  but  the  first  bone  is  formed  under  the  periosteum  in  the  shaft,  so  that 
an  osseous  case  like  a mulf  surrounds  the  cartilage.  This  bone  is  formed  by  the  sub-periosteal 
osteoblasts.  (2)  Blood-vessels,  accomjianied  by  osteoblasts  and  connective-tissue,  grow'  into  the 
cartilage  from  the  osteogenic  layer  of  the  periosteum  {periosteal  2»'ocesses  of  AHrchow),  so  that 
the  cartilage  becomes  channelled  and  vascidar.  As  the.se  channels  extend  they  open  into  the 
already  enlarged  cartilage  lacuiife,  absorption  of  the  matrix  taking  place,  while  other  parts  of 
the  cartilaginou.s  matrix  become  calcified.  Thus  a series  of  cavities,  bounded  by  calcified 
cartilage — the  primary  medullai’y  cavities — arc  formed.  They  contain  the  plenary  or  cartilage 
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1 ivPvTf  of  blood-vp.ssels,  osteoblasts,  and  osteoclasts,  carried  in  from  the  osteoeenic 

lacn  iffi^  * cells  that  have  been  liberated  from  their 

spW  n„  ti  /''■e  now  m the  interior  of  the  cartilage,  where  they  dispose  them 

sehes  on  the  calci bed  cartilage,  and  secrete  or  form  around  them  an  o.sseoiis  matrix  thus 

nroihmt>fnr  0°  “ Cartilage,  while  the  osteoblasts  themselves  become  embedded  in  the 

piodiicts  of  their  own  activity  and  remain  as  bone-corpuscles.  Hone  therefore  is  at  first  snoiiL^v 
bone,  and  as  the  primary  medullary  spaces  gradually  become  filled  up  by  new  osseous  matter 
itbeconie.s  denser,  vyliile  the  calcified  cartilage  is  gradually  absorbed.  ^It\s  to  be  remembered 

contains  i of  organic  matter  or  ossein,  from 
extracted  by  prolonged  boiling;  and  about  | mineral  matter,  which 
consists  of  neutral  calcic  phosphate,  57  per  cent,;  calcic  carbonate,  7 per  cent.;  magnesic 


Fig.  824. — I,  Tibia  of  a dog.  A silver  plate  {cl)  was  inserted  under  the  periosteum,  and  on  the  dog 
being  killed  after  some  weeks  it  was  found  embedded  in  the  bony  shaft  at  d II.  Ill  shows 
a similar  bone,  where  two  fdates  of  silver  were  placed  under  the  periosteum  at  different 
times,  and  after  several  weeks  the  one,  d,  was  found  deeper  in  the  bone  than  the  other. 
Fig.  825. — Ivory  pegs  (2  and  3)  inserted  into  the  shaft  of  a growing  tibia  of  a dog.  The 
pegs  are  still  the  .same  distance  apart  in  the  adult  tibia  (c),  Avhile  the  pegs  1,  4,  inserted 
in  the  epiphysis  are  widely  separated  in  B and  C from  2 anti  3. 


phosphate,  1 to  2 per  cent.;  calcic  fluoride,  1 per  cent.,  with  traces  of  chlorine;  and  water 
about  23  per  cent.  The  niaiTow  contains  fluid  fat,  albumin,  hypoxanthin,  cbolesterin,  and 
extractives.  The  red  marrow  coirtains  more  iron,  corresponding  to  its  larger  proportion  of 
Inemoglobin  {Nasse). 

[The  medullaiy  cavity  of  a long  bone  is  occupied  by  yellow  marrow,  which  contains  about 
96  per  cent,  of  fat.  The  red  marrow  occurs  in  the  ends  of  long  bones,  in  the  flat  bones  of  the 
skull,  and  in  some  short  bones.  It  contains  very  little  fat,  and  is  really  lymphoid  in  its 
characters,  being,  in  fact,  a hlood- forming  tissue  (§  7,  C).] 

Growth  of  Bones. — Long  bones  grow  in  thickness  by  the  deposition  of  new  bone  from  the 
perio.steum,  the  osteoblasts  becoming  embedded  in  the  osseous  matrix  to  form  the  honc-corgniseles. 
This  is  proved  by  inserting  a silver  plate  under  the  periosteum  ; after  a time  bone  is  formed 
between  the  plate  and  the  periosteum,  and  so  the  plate  comes  to  lie  in  the  shaft  of  tlie  bone 
(fig.  824,  d).  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  connective-tissue,  which  are  caught  up,  as  it  were,  in 
the  process,  remain  as  Sharpey’s  fibres,  which  are  calcified  fibres  of  white  fibrous  tissue, 
bolting  together  the  peripheric  lamelltE.  [Miiller  and  Schafer  have  shown  that  there  are  also 
fibres  in  the  peripheric  lamellie,  comparable  to  yellow  elastic  fibres  ; they  branch,  stain  deeply 
with  magenta,  and  are  best  develofied  in  the  bones  of  birds.] 
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PAt  tlmsame  time  that  bone  is  being  deposited  on  the  surface,  it  is  being  absorbed  in  the 

ymmr'animS  nitbim 

lost  in  one  direction  is  more  tlian  made  up  in  tlie  other  (J. //!«(<«).]  „ mpmured 

[The  growth  in  length  is  sliown  by  placing  bogs  into  a grouung  bo  m 

distance  apart  from  each  other,  say  1 and  4 in  the  epiphysis  ^ foul  dttat  the 

Tlie  animals  are  allowed  to  live  for  .some  months,  and  theii  killed, 

distance  between  the  pegs  in  the  shaft  is  unchanged  (fig.  825,  B and  C),  while  the  ‘•^’-^"oc 
between  the  pegs  in  the  epiphysis  and  those  in  tl.e  shaft  is  g';«,^tly  increased  showm  that  the 
bone  has  grown  in  length  by  something  intervening  between  the  shaft  and  epiphy.sis.  ihis  is 

Wlfen  tlie  growth  of  liwe  is  at  an  end,  the  epiphysis  becomes  united  to  the  diaphysis,  the 
epiphysial  cartilage  itself  becoming  ossified.  It  is  not  definitely  ]iroved  whether  there  is  aii 
iiiter-stitial  expanlion  or  growth  of  the  true  osseous  substance  itself,  as  maintained  by  M olll 

[Howship’s  Lacunae. — The  osteoclasts  or  myeloplaxes  are  large  multi  n uclear  giant-cells, 
which  erode  bone.  They  can  be  seen  in  great  numbers  lying  in  small  depressions  corresponding 
to  them— Howship’s  lacunae— on  the  fang  of  a temporary  tooth,  when  it  is  being  absorbed. 
They  are  readily  seen  in  a microscopical  section  of  spongy  bones  with  the  soft  parts  preserved.] 
The  fonn  of  a bone  is  influenced  by  external  conditions.  The  bones  are  stronger  the  greater 
the  activity  of  the  muscles  acting  on  them.  If  pressure  acting  normally  upon  a bone  be 
reinovedj  the  bone  develops  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  and  becomes  thickei  in  that 
direction.  Bono  develojis  more  slowly  on  the  side  of  the  greatest  external  pressure,  and  it  is 
curved  by  unilateral  pressure  (Lcsshafi). 


448.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  VASCULAR  SYSTEM.— Heart.— [The  heart  appears  as  a 
solid  mass  of  cells  in  the  splanchnopleure,  at  the  front  end  of  the  embryo,  immediately  under 
the  “fore-gut.”  Very  soon  a cavity  appears  in  this  mass  of  cells  ; some  of  the  latter  float  free 
in  the  fluid,  while  the  cellular  wall  begins  to  pulsate  rhythmically.  This  hollow  cellular 
structure  elongates  into  a tube,  which  very  soon  assumes  a shape  somewhat  like  an  S (fig.  826,  1 )] 
and  there  are  indications  of  its  being  subdivided  into  («)  an  upper  aortic  part  with  tlie  biilbus 
arteriosus  ; {b}  a middle  or  ventricular  part ; and  (v),  a lower  venous  or  auricular  part.  The 
heart  then  curves  on  itself  in  the  form  of  a horse-shoe  (2)',  so  that  the  venous  end  (A)  comes  to 
lie  above  and  slightly  behind  the  arterial  end.  On  the  right  and  left  side,  respectively,  of  the 
venous  part  is  a blind  hollow  outgrowth,  which  forms  the  large  auricle  on  each  side  (3,  0,  Oj). 
The  flexure  of  the  body  of  the  heart  corresponding  to  the  great  curvature  (2,  V),  is  divicied  into 
two  large  compartments  (3),  the  division  being  indicated  by  a slight  depression  on  the  surface. 
The  large  truncus  venosus  (4,  v),  which  joins  with  the  middle  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
auricular  jiart,  is  composed  of  the  superior  and  inferior  venre  cavre.  This  common  trunk  is 
absorbed  at  a later  period  into  the  enlarging  auricle,  and  thus  arise  the  separate  terminations 
of  the  .superior  and  inferior  venre  cavre.  In  man,  the  heart  soon  comes  to  lie  in  a special  cavity, 
which  in  part  is  bounded  by  a portion  of  the  diaphragm  (His).  At  the  4th  to  5th  week,  the  heart 
begins  to  be  divided  into  a right  and  a left  half.  Corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  vertical 
ventricular  furrow,  a septum  grows  upwards  vertically  in  the  anterior  of  the  heart,  and  divides 
the  ventricular  part  into  a right  and  left  ventricle  (5,  H,  L).  There  is  a constriction  in  the 
heart,  between  the  auricular  and  ventricular  portions,  forming  the  canalis  auricularis.  It 
contains  a communication  between  the  auricle  and  both  ventricles,  lying  between  an  anterior 
and  posterior  ])rqjecting  lip  of  endothelium,  from  which  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves  are 
formed  {F.  Schmidt).  The  ventricular  septum  grows  upwards  towards  the  canalis  auricularis, 
and  is  comi)lete  at  the  8th  week.  Thus,  the  large  undivided  auricle  communicates  with  the 
corresponding  ventricle  by  a right  and  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening  (5).  At  the  same  tiipe 
two  se[)ta  (4,  p ft)  appear  in  the  interior  of  the  truncus  arteriosus  (4,  2}),  which  ultimately  meet, 
and  thus  divide  this  tube  into  two  tubes  (5,  ap),  the  latter  forming  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery,  and  are  disposed  towards  each  other  like  the  tubes  in  a double-barrelled  gun.  The 
septum  grows  downwards  until  it  meets  the  ventricular  septum  (5),  so  that  the  right  ventricle 
comes  to  be  connected  with  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  left  with  the  aorta.  The  division  of 
the  truncus  arteriosus,  however,  takes  place  only  in  the  first  part  of  its  course.  The  division 
does  not  take  place  above,  so  that  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  unite  in  one  common  trunk 
above.  This  communication  between  the  i)ulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta  is  the  ductus 
arteriosus  Botalli  (7,  B). 

In  the  auricle  a septum  grows  from  the  front  and  behind,  ending  internally  with  a concave 
margin.  The  vena  cava  suiierior  (6,  Cs)  terminates  to  the  right  of  this  fold,  so  that  its  blood 
will  tend  to  go  towards  the  right  ventricle,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  in  6,  x.  The  cava 
inlerior,  on  the  other  hand  (6,  Ci),  opens  directly  opposite  the  fold.  On  the  left  of  its  orifice 
the  valve  ol  the  foramen  ovale  is  formed  by  a £pld  gi'owing  towards  the  auricular  fold,  so  that 
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01,1,  to  U,c  &;■(,  i„  II, „ 

w]iich,  in  conjunction  witli  tlie  tubercle  of  i’!  the  Eustachian  valve, 

vena  cava  to  the  left  into  tl.e  left  auricle,  thJS  t n from  the  inferior 

foetal  circulation  (§  445)  After  birth  tl>o  ^ ” foramen  ovale.  Compare  the 

'viiiic  ti,.  joctus  2toS,s Lco‘™;  i w;o, ■;,”  *?  °;r'fv  “r"'”  “i.ei'i..re! 

IS  lorceil  to  go  througli  tlie  imlmonarv  hraliehpr.  pulmonary  artery 

times  the  foiTrmen  o^ale  remi;in.n^!ILis'''’SlhK  lungL"  Some^ 

constituting  morbus  ceruleus  ^ ^ serious  symptoms  after  a time,  and 

tbc  „t  oonlc  archc. 

\ O’  0^7),  which  iiin  above  and  below' each  branchial 


Development  of  the  heart.  1,  Early  appearance  of  the  heart— re,  aortic  part,  with  the  biilbus,  b ; 
V,  venous  end.  2,  Horse-shoe  shaped  curving  of  the  heart — a,  aortic  end,  with  the 
Inilbus,  b ; V,  ventricle  ; A,  auricular  part.  3,  Formation  of  the  auricular  apjiendages, 
0,  0,,  and  the  external  furrow  in  the  ventricle.  4,  Commencing  division  of  the  aorta, 
p,  into  tw'o  tubes,  a.  5,  View'  from  behi'ul  of  the  opened  auricle,  v,v,  into  the  L,  and 
R,  ventricles,  and  between  the  two  latter  the  projecting  ventricular  septum,  wdiile  the  aorta 
{a)  and  pulmonary  artery  (p)  open  into  their  respective  ventricles.  6,  Relation  of  the 
orifices  of  the  superior  ((7s)  and  inferior  vena  cava  {Gi)  to  the  auricle  (schematic  view'  from 
above) — x,  direction  of  the  blood  of  the  superior  vena  cava  into  the  right  auricle  ; y,  that  of 
the  inferior  cava  to  the  left  auricle  ; tL,  tubercle  of  Low'er.  7,  Heart  of  the  ripe  foetus — R, 
right,  L,  left  ventricle  ; a,  aorta,  with  the  innominate,  c,c,  carotid,  c,  and  left  subclavian 
artery,  s ; B,  ductus  arteriosus  ; p,  pulmonary  artery,  w'ith  the  small  branches  1 and  2,  to 
the  lungs. 


cleft,  in  a branchial  arch,  and  then  all  reunite  behind  in  a common  descending  trunk  (2,  ctd) 
(Rathke).  These  blood- ves.sels  remain  only  in  animals  that  breathe  by  gills  (fig.  146).  In  man, 
the  upper  two  arches  disappear  completely  (3).  When  the  truncns  arteriosus  divides  into  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta  (4,  P,  A),  the  lowest  arch  on  the  left  side,  with  its  origin,  forms 
the  pulmonary  artery  (4),  and  it  springs  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Of  these  the  left 
lowest  arch  forms  the  dtictus  arteriosus  {dB),  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  hitter  proceed 
the  jnilmonary  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Of  the  remaining  arches  which  are  united 
with  the  aorta,  the  left  middle  one  {i.e.,  the  fourth  left)  forms  the  permanent  aortic  arch  into 
w'hich  the  ductus  arteriosus  opens,  wliile  the  right  one  (fourth)  forms  the  subclavian  artery  ; the 
third  arch  forms  on  each  side  the  origin  of  the  carotids  {Ci,  Cc).  The  arteries  of  the  first  and 
second  circulations  have  been  referred  to  already  (§  442).  Wlien  the  umbilical  vesicle,  w'ith 
its  primary  circulation,  diminislies,  only  one  omplialo-mesentcric  artery  is  pre.sent,  which  gives 
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a bvanch  to  the  intestine.  At  a later  period,  the  oniphalo-ineseiiteric  arteries  atropliy,  'wliile 
the  artery  to  the  intestine — tlie  superior  mesenteric — becomes  the  largest  of  all,  it  being 
originally  dcrive<l  from  one  ol  the  omphalo-mesenteric  aiteiics. 


The  aortic  arches.  1.  The  first  position  of  the  1,  2,  and  3 arches.  2.  5 aortic  arches  ; ia, 
common  aortic  trunk  ; ad,  descending  aorta.  3.  Disappearance  of  the  upper  two  arches  on 
each  side — >S',  subclavian  artery ; v,  vertebral  artery  ; ad:-,  axillary  artery.  4.  Transition 
to  the  final  stage — P,  pulmonary  artery  ; A,  aorta  ; dB,  ductus  arteriosus  {Botalli)  ; S. 
right  subclavian,  united  with  the  right  common  carotid,  which  divides  into  the  internal 
(Ci)  and  external  carotid  (Ce)  ; ax,  axillary  ; i>,  vertebral  arteiy. 


Veins  of  the  Body. — The  veins  first  formed  in  the  body  of  the  embryo  itself  are  the  two 
cardinal  veins ; on  each  side  an  anterior  (fig.  828,  I,  cs),  and  a posterior  (ci),  which  proceed 
towards  the  heart  and  unite  on  each  side  to  form  a large  trunk,  the  duct  of  Cuvier  {IJC),  which 
passes  into  the  venous  part  of  the  heart.  The  anterior  cardinal  veins 
veins  (bb)  and  tlie  common  jugular  veins,  which  divide 
(Ji)  jugular  veins.  In  addition. 


give  ofl' 
external 


the  subclavian 
(7e)  and  internal 


13 


into  the 

In  addition,  there 
a transverse  anastomosing  branch 
passing  obliquely  from  the  left  (where 
it  divides)  to  the  right,  which  joins  their 
trunk  lower  down.  In  the  final  arrange- 
ment (II)  this  anastomosis  {As)  becomes 
very  large  to  form  the  left  innominate 
vein,  while  with  the  gi’owth  of  the  arms 
the  subclavian  veins  increase  {bb) ; and 
lastly,  the  calibre  of  the  jugular  vein 
changes,  the  internal  jugular  {Ji)  becom- 
ing very  large,  and  the  external  jugular 
{Ic)  smaller.  In  some  animals,  c.g., 
the  dog  and  rabbit,  the  large  embryonic 
size  is  retained.  The  part  of  the  left 
superior  cardinal  vein,  from  the  anas- 
tomosis downwards  to  the  left  duct 
of  Cuvier,  disappears.  The  posterior 
cardinal  veins  divide  in  the  pelvis  into 
the  hjqiogastric  (I,  h)  and  external  iliac 
(/),/)•  The  inferior  cava  at  first  is  very 
small  (I,  Vc),  divides  at  the  entrance  to 
the  pelvis,  and  on  each  side  goes  into 
the  point  of  division  of  the  cardinal 
veins.  There  is  also  a transverse 
ascending  anastomosis  between  the  right 
and  left  cardinal  veins.  For  the  final 
arrangement,  the  cava  inferior  (II,  Ci) 

•lilates,  .and  with  it  the  hypogastric  and 
external  iliac  vein  on  each  .side.  The 
right  cardinal  vein  remains  very  small 

^ transverse  anastomo.sis  The 


trunk  is  so  absorbed  into  the  wall  of  the  auricle  (F)  tE  botl^ 

onhcc  (M069).  Tlic  emtoyome  conditio,,  of  ,l,c‘»ci„s  r,5horr4 
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Veins  of  the  First  and  Second  Circulation,  and  Portal  System  —Tl.n  f..-..  i i 

cal  veins  join  the  tnincus  vcnosns  ii  \ Af  toinied,  the  two  umbili- 

j ^LIlo.sn.s  ^1,  »,  At  lust  tlio  oinplialo-mcnscnteric  veins  arc  larger 


Fig.  829. 

Development  of  the  veins  and  portal  system.  H,  heart ; R,  L,  right  and  left  side  of  the  body  ; 
oin,  right  omphalo-mesenteric  vein;  oWj,  left;  u,  right  umbilical  vein  ; u,  left;  CL  vena 
cava  inlerior ; a,_  veme  advehentes  ; r,  venre  reveheutes ; D,  intestine  ; m,  mesenteric 
vein  ; 4,  I,  splenic  vein  ; 2,  I,  liver. 


than  the  umbilical  veins  ; at  a later  period  this  is  reversed,  and  the  right  umbilical  vein  dis- 
appears. As  soon  as  veins  arc  formed  within  the  body  proper  of  the  embryo,  the  inferior  cava 
tnincus  venosiis  (2,  Gi).  Cfradually  the  umbilical  vein  (2,  becomes  the 
chief  trunk,  while  the  small  omphalo-mesenteric  (2,  o/ni)  carries  little  blood. 

Portal  System. — The  umbilical  and  omphalo-mesenteric  veins  pass  in  part  directly  under  the 
liver  to  reach  the  heart.  They  send  branches — carrying  arterial  blood- — to  the  liver,  and  the 
latter  grows  round  these  vessels.  These  branches  are  the  venae  advehentes  (2  and  3,  a).  The 
blood  circulating  through  the  liver  from  the  venae  advehentes  is  returned  by  other  veins,  the 
venae  revelientes  (2  and  3,  ?•),  which  reunite  at  the  blunt  margin  of  the  liver  with  the  chief 
trunk  of  the  umbilical  I'^ein.  The  umbilical  vein  (3,  and  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vein 
(3,  orn^)  anastomose  in  the  liver.  When  the  intestine  develops  (3,  R),  the  mesenteric  vein  (m) 
opens  into  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vein,  and  the  splenic  vein  as  well  (4,  1),  when  the  spleen  is 
formed.  At  a later  period,  when  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vein  (4,  disappears,  the  vein 
from  the  intestine  now  becomes  the  common  trunk  of  the  previously  united  vessels.  It  unites 
in  the  liver  with  the  umbilical  vein  to  form  the  trunk  of  the  vena  portte,  When,  after  birth, 
the  umbilical  vein  disappears  (4,  the  mesenteric  alone  remains  as  the  portal  vein.  As  the 
ductus  venosus  is  obliterated,  the  portal  vein  must  send  its  blood  through  the  liver,  and  thus 
the  portal  circulation  is  completed. 

449.  FORMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINAL  CANAL. — The  primitive  intestine,  or  gut,  con- 
sists of  a straight  tube  proceeding  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  The  vitelline  duct  is  inserted 
at  that  point,  which  at  a later  period  corresponds  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  At  the  4th 
week  the  tube  makes  a slight  bend  toward  the  umbilicus  (fig.  830,  I).  As  already  mentioned, 
the  vitelline  duct  is  obliterated,  remaining  only  for  a time  as  a thread  attached  to  the  intestine, 
being  still  visible  at  the  3rd  month.  Sometimes  it  remains  as  a short  blind  tube  communicating 
with  the  intestine.  This  is  the  so-called  “true  intestinal  diverticulum"  ; occasionally  a cord — 
the  obliterated  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels — ]>asses  from  it  to  the  umbilicus.  In  very  rare  cases, 
the  duct  may  remain  open  as  far  as  the  umbilicus,  formiug  a congenital  fistula  of  the  ileum,  or 
it  may  give  rise  to  cystic  formations  {M.  Roth).  In  a human  feetns  at  the  4th  week,  His 
distinguished  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  cesophagus,  stomach,  duodenum,  mesenterial 
intestine,  and  the  hind-gut,  rvitli  the  cloaca.  The  intestine  then  forms  the^rst  coil  (fig.  830,  II) 
by  rotating  on  itself  at  the  intestinal  umbilicus,  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine 
lying  next  the  knee-like  bend  comes  to  lie  above,  wdiile  the  upper  part  lies  below.  From  the 
lower  part  of  this  loop  there  proceed  the  coils  of  the  small  intestine  (III,  t),  which  gradually 
grow  longer.  From  the  upper  limb  of  the  loop,  which  also  elongates,  the  large  intestine  is 
formed  ; first  the  descending  colon,  then  by  elongation  the  transverse  colon,  and  lastly  the 
ascending  colon. 

Glands. — By  diverticula,  or  protrusions  from  the  intestine,  the  v'arious  glands  are  formed. 
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Fig.  830. 


Fig. 


831. 


Fi-'  830.— Development  of  the  intestine,  v,  stomach  ; o,  insertion  ol  the  vitelline  duct , 

° t small  intestine  ; e,  colon  ; r,  rectum.  Fig.  831  .-Formation  of  the  luiig.s.  A,  Diverti- 
cula of  the  lungs  as  double  sacs— /r,  mesoblastic  layer;  f hypoblastic  layei_ , ?n,  stomachy 
s,  msophagus.  B,  Further  branching  of  the  lungs— C,  trachea  ; h,  e,  bronchi  ; /,  piojecting 
vesicles. 

but  afterwards  become  hollow  and  branched.  [The  salivary  glands  are  developed  from  the 

epiblast  lining  the  month  (stomodamm).]  4.  i . 

2.  The  lungs,  which  arise  as  two  separate  hollow  buds  (fig.  831,  A,  Ij,  and  ultimately  have 
only  one  common  duct,  are  protrusions  from  the  cesophagus.  Tlie  upper  part  of  the  muled 
tracheal  tube  forms  the  larynx. 

The  epiglottis  and  the  thyroid  III 

cartilage  originate  from  the  part 
which  forms  the  tongue  {Gang- 
hofner).  The  two  hollow  spheres 
grow  and  ramify  like  branched 
tubular  glands  with  hollow  pro- 
cesses (B,  /).  In  the  first  period 
of  development  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  the 
epithelium  of  the  bronchi  and 
that  of  the  primitive  air-vesicles 
(Stieda).  The  spleen  and 
suprarenal  capsules,  however, 
are  not  developed  in  this  way. 

The  former  arises  in  a fold  of 
the  mesogastrium  at  the  2nd 
month  (His) ; the  latter  are 
originally  larger  than  the  kid- 
neys. 

3.  The  pancreas  arises  in  the 
same  way  as  the  salivary  glands, 
but  is  not  visible. at  the  4tli 
week  {His). 

4.  The  liver  begins  very  early, 
and  appears  as  a diverticulum, 
with  two  hollow  primitive 
hepatic  ducts,  which  branch 
and  form  hile-ductti.  At  their 
periphery  they  penetrate  be- 
tween the  solid  masses  of  cells 
— the  liver-cells  — which  are 
derived  from  the  hypoblast.  At  the  2nd  month  the  liver  is  a large  organ,  and  secretes  at  the 
3rd  month  (§  182). 

5.  In  birds  two  small  blind  sacs  arc  formed  from  the  hind-giit. 

6.  The  foetal  re.spiratory  organ,  th a allantois,  is  treated  of  specially  (§  444). 


Fig.  832. 

Formation  of  the  omentum.  I and  II,  hg,  gastro-hepatic 
ligament ; m,  great,  n,  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  ; s, 
posterior,  and  i,  anterior  fold  or  ])late  of  the  omentum  ; one, 
mesocolon  ; c,  colon.  Ill,  L,  liver  ; t,  small  intestine  ; b, 
mesentery  ; p,  pancreas ; d,  duodenum  ; ?•,  rectum ; N,  great 
omentum. 
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thfiSr:”  till?  Mj—ity,  tl,c  B„..f.cc  of 

si.i.plo  inte.stino  i.s  contained  iu  a ibl.l  o7d,n.lStnr^^^^^^  coat-the  peritoneum.  At  first  the 

is,ioorely  atlirsta  si,in,lk-sliai.oa.lilnt«tion  or;i,e  tul  e ,laS  ™3ly°it 

directed  b«?k-w,rda  (to  tl,o  vorloiaai  colmn'I^^^  II'"','!  "‘8i"?l'y  ™ 

450.  URINARY  AND  GENERATIVE  ORGANS  — Urinarv  annarafufi  _'n,„  fi,  • r .• 
of  this  apparatus  occurs  in  the  chick  at  the  2nd  day  and  in  tL  mbbit  at  the  9th^  ns\h!!^Tfi  f 
solid  ducts  of  the  primitive  kidneys  or  Wolffian  ducts  (f\rr  i » i • ^ at  hist 

some  cells  mapped  off  from  the  Jei-:;  pTraTovt":m/Jf 

hnlS  ^ ^ r'"  ^ V®1  to  the  last  vertebra.  The  ducts  are  solid  at  first!  but  sooii  Income 
hollou,  and  from  their  cavities  there  e.xtend  laterally  a series  of  small  tubes,  which  in  the  chick 


Fig.  833. 


m 


Development  of  the  internal  generative  organs.  I.,  Undifferentiated  condition — D,  reproductive 
gland,  lying  on  the  tubules  of  the  Wolffian  body  ; ^Y,  Wolffian  duct ; M,  Mullerian  duct ; S, 
uro-genital  sinus.  II.,  Transformations  in  the  female— F,  fimbria,  with  the  hydatid,  7d  ; T, 
Fallopian  tube  ; U,  uterus  ; S,  uro-genital  sinus  ; 0,  ovary  ; P,  parovarium.  III.,  Trans- 
formations in  the  male— H,  testis  ; E,  epididymis,  with  the  hydatid,  h ; a,  vas  aberrans  ; 
V,  vas  deferens  ; S,  uro-genital  sinus ; u,  male  uterus.  4,  d,  hind-gut ; a,  allantois  ; 
u,  urachus  ; K,  cloaca.  5,  M,  rectum  ; m,  perineum  ; h,  position  of  the  bladder  ; S,  uro- 
genital sinus. 


communicate  freely  with  the  peritoneal  cavity  [KbUiker).  Into  one  end  of  each  of  these  tubes 
grows  a tuft  of  blood-vessels  forming  a structure  resembling  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidney.  The 
tubes  elongate,  form  convolutions,  and  increase  in  number.  The  upper  end  of  the  Wolffian  duct 
is  closed  at  first,  its  lower  end,  which  lies  in  a projecting  fold— the  plica  urogeuitalis  of  Waldeyer 
— in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  opens  into  the  uro-genital  sinus.  Close  above  the  orifice  of  the 
Wolffian  duct  appears  the  ureter  as  the  duct  of  the  kidney.  The  duct  elongates,  and  branches 
at  its  upper  end.  Each  canal  at  its  end  is  like  a stalked  caoutchouc  sac  {Toldt),  and  into  it 
there  grow  the  already  formed  glomeruli.  The  duct  of  the  kidney  opens  independently  into  the 
uro-genital  sinus,  and  forms  the  ureter.  The  part  wliere  the  branching  of  the  duct  stops  forms 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  the  branches  themselves  the  renal  tubules.  Toldt  found  Malpi- 
ghian corpuscles  in  the  human  kidney  at  the  2nd  month,  and  Henle’s  loops  at  the  4th.  The 
first  apj)earance  of  the  urinary  bladder  is  at  the  4th  week  {His),  and  is  more  distinct  at  the  2nd 
month,  as  the  dilated  first  part  of  the  allantois  (fig.  833).  The  upper  part  of  the  allantois 
remains  as  the  obliterated  urachus,  in  the  middle  vesicle  ligament. 

Internal  Reproductive  Organs. — In  front  of  and  internal  to  the  AVolflian  bodies  there  arises 
in  the  mesoblast  the  elongated  reproductive  gland,  germ-ridge,  or  mass  of  germ-epithelium 
(fig.  833,  I,  D),  which  in  both  sexes  is  originally  alike  (fig.  834,  K,  E).  In  addition,  there  is 
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, 1 L 11 .5  tl.n  Wolffian  duct  fW),  wliicli  also  opens  into  the  uio-genital 

formed  a canal  ^ elevation  of  the  future  rciu'odnctive  gland  is  covered 

sinus  ; this  MulleUs  duct  (M^  ^ n^Sliillerian  duct  opens  free 

originally  by  „ lower  ends  of  both  ducts  unite  for  a distance.  Some  of  the 

into  the  abdoniinal  cavity,  \\hilc  the  loi  ovary  enlarge  to  form  ova,  and  sink  into  the 

germinal  cells  covering  the  surface  of  the  the  female,  the 

stroma  to  form  ova  embedded  111  th®  ^ 2 the  lovver  m ends  tl.e  uterus. 

iMiillerian  ducts  form  the  hallopian  tube  ( , ),  ' Appordin^to  Waldeyer,  there  are  two  kinds 

r\"  reproductive 

° ‘''^'TLse  ti?bcs  Sid^  'vith  thc'wolHiau  ducts,  become  the  seminiferous 

tilbules  {i!lhWch),  and  the  AVolilian  duct  itself  becomes  the  vas  deferens,  with  the  lesiculte 
scininales.  According  to  some  other  observers, 
however,  tubes  which  become  the  semiiiiierous 
tubules  are  developed  within  the  reproductive 
<dand  itself,  and  these  tubes  lined  with  their  prm- 
c])ithelinm  ultimately  form  a connection  witli  the 

Wolffian  ducts.  _ ,,  .1  i a 

Tile  Miillerian  ducts,  which  are  really  the  duets 
of  the  reproductive  glands,  disappear  in  man,  all 
e.vcept  the  lowest  part,  which  becomes  the  male 
uterus  or  vesicula  jirostatica  (III,  n) — the  Iionio- 
lofTiie  of  the  uterus.  The  upper  tubules  of  the 
A\^lffian  body  unite  at  the  3rd  month  with  the 
reproductive  gland  (which  has  now  become  the  body 
of  the  testis),  and  become  the  coni  vasculosi  of  the 
epididymis,  which  are  lined  by  ciliated  epithelium 
(li) ; the  remainder  of  the  Wolffian  body  disappears. 

Some  detached  tubules  form  the  vasa  aberraiit.ia  («) 
of  the  testicle  (KobcU).  The  hydatid  of  Morgagni 
(7t),  at  the  head  of  the  epididymis,  according  to 
Luschka  and  others,  is  a part  of  the  epididymis— 

Fleischl  regards  it  as  the  nidiment  of  the  male 
ovary.  The  organ  of  Giraldts  is  part  of  the 
Wolffian  bodj’.  The  AVolffian  duct  itself  becomes 
the  vas  deferens  (V)  from  which  the  vesiculfe 
semiiiales  are  developed.  The  two  Wolffian  and  two 
Miillerian  ducts,  as  they  enter  the  pelvis,  unite  to 
form  a common  cord — the  genital  cord. 

In  the  female,  the  tubes  of  the  Wolffian  bodies 
di.sa])pear,  all  except  a few  tubules,  lined  with  Section 
ciliated  epithelium,  constituting  the  parovarium,  or 
organ  of  Rosenmiiller  (fig.  786),  and  a part  analogous 
to  the  organ  of  Giraldes  in  the  broad  ligament  of 
the  uterus  {Waldeyer)  (fig.  833,  P).  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  Wolffian  ducts.  In  some  animals 
(ruminants,  pig,  cat,  and  fox)  they  remain  per- 
manently as  the  ducts  of  Gaertner. 

The  Miillerian  duct  is  exi)anded  at  its  upper  end 
to  form  the  fimbriiE  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  it  is 
often  provided  with  a hydatid  (7d).  That  part  of 
the  uro-genital  sinus  into  which  the  four  ducts 
open  grows  above  into  a hollow  sphere,  which 
forms  the  vagina  (Italhlce).  According  to  Thiersch 
and  Leuckart,  however,  the  two  Miillerian  ducts 
unite  at  their  lower  ends  to  form  the  united 


Fig.  834. 

of  mammalian  ovary  showing 

development  of  ova,  and  their  follicles. 
Ei,  Ripe  ovum  ; G,  follicular  cells  of 
germinal  epithelimn  ; g,  blood-vessels  ; 
if,  germinal  vesicle  and  spot ; KE, 
germinal  epithelium  ; Lf,  liquor  folli- 
culi ; Mg,  membrana  granulosa  ; 3Ip, 
zona  pellucida  ; PS,  ingrowths  from 
germinal  epithelium,  ovarian  tubes,  by 
means  of  which  some  of  the  nests  retain 
their  connection  with  the  epithelium  ; 
S,  cavity  which  appeal's  within  the 
Graafian  follicle  ; So,  stroma  of  ovary  ; 
27,  Theca  folliculi  or  ovi-capsule  ; 77, 
primitive  ova. 


/ilcu  luwcL  ciivin  tu  luiiii  tiio  Luiii/cu. 

uterus  (U)  and  vagina,  while  their  free  upper  ends  form  the  Fallopian  tubes  (T) 
IMiillerian  iluets  at  first  open  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  urinary  bladder 


The 
below  the 


-Mullerian  iluets  at  hrst  open  into  the  posterior  part  ot  the  urinary  bladder  below  the 
ureters  (uro-genital  sinus,  S),  while  ultimately  this  part  of  the  bladder  becomes  so  elongated 
])osteriorly  that  the  vagina  (the  united  Miillerian  ducts)  and  the  urethra  are  united  below  and 

llll  1 O /V  Vro/Tivirt  A 4-  4-/^  4-T-»  /^  4*lv  4-1aA 


deeply  within  the  vestibule  of  the  vagina.  At  the  3rd  to  the  4th  month,  the  uterus  and 
vagina  are  not  separate  from  each  other,  but  at  the  5th  to  the  6th  month  the  uterus  is  defined 
from  the  vagina. 

The  testicles  lie  originally  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  abdominal  cavity  (fig.  835,  Y,  t),  and 
arc  carried  by  a fold  of  the  peritoneum — the  mesorchinm  {m).  From  the  hilum  of  the  testicle 
a cord,  the  gubernaculum  testis,  runs  through  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  base  of  the  scrotum. 
At  the  same  time  a septum-like  process  is  developed  independently  from  the  peritoneum  to  the 
base  of  the  .scrotum  (;;u).  The  testicle  passes  through  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  scrotum,  but 
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the  mecluniism  and  the  cause  of  tlie  descent  are  not  accurately  ascertained. — [Descent  of  testis, 
§ 446.] 

The  ovaries  also  descend  somewhat.  The  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  corresjionds  to  the 
guhernaculiun  testis.  A j)roce.ss  of  the  peritoneum  passes  in  the,  female  into  the  inguinal  canal 
as  Nuck’s  canal.  It  is  rare  to  find  the  ovaries  descending  into  the  labia  majorn. 

[The  origin  of  the  urinary  and  generative  organs  is  undoubtedly  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Wolfhan  bodies.  The  researches  of  Semper  and  Balfour  on  elasniobranch  fishes 
show  that  the  process  is  a very  complc.v  one.  There  is  a mass  of  cells  on  each  side  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  which  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  called  the  pronephros,  or  head-kidney 
of  Balfour  and  Sedgwick,  the  middle  one,  the  mesonephros  or  WolHian  body,  and  the  posterior 
one  or  metanephros,  which  is  formed  after  the  other  two,  gives  origin  to  the  permanent  kidney 
in  the  amniota.  The  Miillerian  duct  is  connected  with  the  pronephros,  the  Wolffian  duct  with 
the  mesonephros,  and  the  ureter  with  the  metanephros.] 

[The  following  table,  modified  from  Quain,  shows  the  destiny  of  these  structures  ; — 


Mi'U, BRIAN  Ducts  (Ducts  of  the  Pronephros). 

Foimlc  Male. 

Fallopian  tubes.  Hydatid  of  Morgagni. 

Hydatid.  Male  uterus. 

Uterus  and  vagina. 

Wolffian  Bodies  (Mesonephros). 

Parovarium.  Vasa  efferentia.  Coni  vasculosi. 

Paroophoron.  Organ  of  Giraldes,  A asa  aberrantia. 

Round  ligament  of  the  uterus.  Gubernaculum  testis. 

AVolffian  Ducts. 

Chief  tube  of  parovarium.  Convoluted  tube  of  epididymis. 

Ducts  of  Gaertuer.  Vas  deferens  and  vesiculie  seminales. 


Metanephros. 
Kidney.  Ureter.] 


The  external  genitals  are  at  first  not  distinguishable  in  the  two  sexes  (fig.  835,  I).  At  the 
14th  week  there  is  merely  an  orifice  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  trunk,  representing  both  the 


anus  and  the  opening  of  the  uracluis,  side  of  the  orifice  a 

elevation— the  genital  eminence  ajipea  ^b  t U ^ groove  on  the 

large  cutaneous  elevation  (fig.  835,  II,  w).  A cloaca  and  with  distinct  walls  bouiid- 

innler  suHace  mdd  ,3  divided  by  the  growth 
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„f  II, » |,cri„c,„„,  tetwecu  U.e  m'.clias  („ow  become  tbe  uriimry  bladder)  (Bg.  833,  5,  b)  and 

mffi:  tbe  g»u.i  »■•{— el£ 

blndder  onwards  to  the  apex  ol  the  -iiri  does  not  take  i)lace,  hypospadias  occurs. 

Srr«b'  mi3,SgC'a:ret“u.e'aib  ronied.  Tbe  la.ge  cu.aneea, 

;IS)  thf liiud-gut  (fig.  836,  II),  allantois  (ALL),  and  the  Mlilleriau  ducts  (M)  connnunicate. 


Fig. 


Fig.  836. 


Fig.  837. 


Fig.  838. 


Fig.  839. 


836  R rectum  continuous  with  the  allantois  (ALL  Bladder) ; M,  duct  of  illiller 

(va'rina)  ’ A,  depression  of  skin  helow  genital  eminence,  growing  inwards  to  lonn  the 
vulva  Fi<T  837  — The  depression  has  become  continuous  with  the  rectum  and  allantois 
to  form  the  cloaca  (CL).  Fig.  838. -The  cloaca  is  becoming  divided  into  uro-genital 
sinus  (SU)  and  anus  by  the  downward  gi-owth  of  the  perineal  septum.  The  ducts  ot  Muller 
are  united  to  form  the  vagina  (V).  Fig.  839.— Perineum  completely  formed. 


but  not  with  the  exterior.  About  the  10th  week  a depression  or  inflection  of  the  skin— genital 
cleft— takes  place,  until  it  meets  the  hind-gut  and  allantois,  whereby  the  cloaca  (fig.  837,  CL) 
is  formed.  The  cloaca  is  then  divided  into  an  anterior  part,  the  uro-genital  sinus,  into  which 
the  Mullerian  ducts  open,  and  a posterior  part,  the  anus.  There  is  a downward  growth  of  the 
tissue  between  the  hind-gut  and  the  allantois  to  form  the  perineum  (fig.  838).  The  uro-genilal 
sinus  then  contracts  at  its  u|iper  part  to  form  the  .short  urethra,  its  lonei  pait  lemaining  as  the 
vestibule  (fig.  839,  SV),  while  the  vagina  has  been  formed  by  the  union  of  the  lower  parts  of 
the  two  MiUlerian  ducts.  The  bladder  (B)  is  the  exiianded  lower  end  of  the  stalk  of  the 

allantois.]  , . 

The  causes  of  the  difference  of  sex  are  by  no  means  well  known.  From  a statistical  analj’sis 
of  80,000  cases,  the  influence  of  the  age  of  the  parents  has  been  shown  by  Kofacker  and 
Sadler.  If  the  husband  is  younger  than  the  wife,  there  are  as  many  boys  as  girls  ; if  both  are 
of  the  same  age,  there  are  i029  boys  to  1000  girls ; if  the  husband  is  older,  1057  boys  to  1000 
girls.  In  insects,  food  has  a most  im])ortaut  influence.  Plliiger’s  investigations  on  frogs  show 
that  all  external  conditions  during  development  are  without  elfect  on  the  determination  of  the 
sex,  so  that  the  latter  would  seem  to  be  determined  before  impregnation. 


451.  FORMATION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.— Fore-brain.— At  each  side 
of  the  fore-brain,  or  anterior  cerebral  vesicle,  wdiich  is  covered  e.xternally  by  epiblast  and  in- 
ternally by  the  ependyma,  there  grows  out  a large  stalked  hollow  vesicle,  the  rudiment  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres.  The  relatively  wide  opening  in  the  stalk,  or  communication,  ulti- 
mately becomes  very  small,  and  is  the  foramen  of  Monro.  The  middle  part  between  the  trvo 
cerebral  vesicles  remains  small  and  is  the  ’tween  or  interbrain  with  the  3rd  ventricle  in  its 
interior.  It  elongates  at  the  second  month  towards  the  base  of  the  brain  as  a funnel-shaped 
projection,  to  form  the  tuber  cinereum  with  the  infundibulum.  The  thalami  optici,  projecting 
and  enlarging  from  the  sides  of  the  3rd  ventricle,  narrow  the  foramen  of  Monro  to  a semilunar 
slit.  At  the  base  of  the  brain  are  formed,  in  the  2nd  month,  the  corpora  albicantia,  at  the 
3rd  the  chiasma  ; while  within  the  3rd  ventricle  the  commissures  are  formed.  The  hypo- 
physis, belonging  to  the  mid-brain,  is  a diverticulum  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  extend- 
ing through  the  base  of  the  skull  towards  the  hollow  infundibulum,  which  grows  to  meet  it 
(fig.  631,  T).  There  is,  as  it  were,  a tendency  to  the  union  of  the  cavity  of  the  fore-gut  with 
the  medullary  tube.  In  the  ampliioxus  {Kowalcwslcy),  goose  {Gasser),  and  lizard  (Strahl)  the 
medullary  tube  communicated  originally  with  the  hind-gut  by  the  canalis  myeloentericus. 
The  choroid  plexus,  which  grows  into  the  ventricles  of  the  liemispheres  through  the  foramen  of 
Monro,  is  a vascular  development  of  the  ependyma.  At  the  4th  month,  the  conaiium  (pineal 
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aminonis  is  lonned  at  tlio  4 th  inontli  fTlio  exteriml  n ^ r ' , "'[".letlie  Mniu 

central  hemispheres  beeome  nuieh  thielined,  the 

s rnRa.  wlneh  protrude  into  the  lateral  ventricles,  their  i-osition  heim  tdi^  on  e 
surlace  of  the  bram  by  tl.e  Sylvian  fissure.  As  tl.ey  e.xtend  Imckwan  s"  t erbeco"  " con 
lected  with  the  optic  thahimi  (fig.  840,  st,  th).  The  corpora  striata  are  connected  toShcrbv 
the  anterior  _coinmissure._  From  the  inner  wall  of  cacli  hemisphere,  there  grow 
teial  ventiicle  two  piojcetions  ; the  upper  one  forms  tlie  hippocampus  major  or  cornu 
amnioiiis  (fig.  840,  7i),  while  the  lower  one  becomes  folded,  remains  tliin,  receives  numerous 

blood-vessels  from  the  falx  cerebri, 
and  forms  the  choroid  plexus  (liir. 
840,2^7).]  At  the  3rd  montl),  the 
Sylvian  fissure  is  formed,  and  tlie 
basis  of  the  island  of  Reil.  The  per- 
manent cerebral  convolutions  are 
formed  from  the  7th  month  on- 
wards. 

The  mid-brain,  or  middle  cere- 
bral vesicle,  is  gradually  covered 
over  by  the  backward  growth  of 
the  hemispheres  ; its  cavity  forms 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  (fig.  841). 
Depressions  appear  on  the  surface 
of  the  vesicle  to  divide  it  into  four, 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  in 
birds  into  two,  the  corpora  bi- 
gemina  (fig.  841,  bg),  the  longi- 
tudinal depression  being  formed 
at  the  3rd,  and  the  transverse  one 
at  the  7th  month.  The  cerebral 
peduncle  is  formed  by  a thicken- 
ing in  the  base  of  this  vesicle. 

In  the  liind-brain  are  found 
the  cerebellar  hemispheres,  which 
grow'  backwards  to  meet  in  the 
middle  line.  The  vermis  is 
formed  at  the  7th  month.  The 
cerebellum  covers  in  the  part  of 
the  medullary  tube  l}dng  below 
it,  which  is  not  closed,  as  far  as 
the  calamus.  The  pons  arises  in 
the  floor  of  the  hind -brain  at  the 
3rd  .month. 

spindle  - shaped 


cm. 


Fig.  840. 

Transverse  section  of  the  brain  of  an  embryo  sheep  2 '7  ...... 

long  ; X 10.  a,  cartilage  of  orbito-sphenoid  ; c,  pedun- 
cular fibres  ; cli,  optic  chiasma ; /,  median  cerebral 
fissure  ; 7^,  cerebral  hemispheres,  w’ith  a eonvolution  upon 
their  inner  w'all,  projeetiiig  into  the  latter  ventricle,  I ; 
m,  foramen  of  Monro  ; o,  optic  nerve  ; p,  pharynx  ; pi, 
lateral  plexus ; s,  termination  of  the  median  fissure, 
which  forms  the  roof  of  the  third  ventricle  ; sa,  body  of 
the  anterior  sphenoid  ; st,  corpus  striatum ; t,  third 
ventricle  ; ih,  anterior  deep  portion  of  the  optic  thalamus 
(Kblliker). 


The  following  table,  from  Quain, 


The  spindle  - shaped  nai'rov 
after-brain  forms  the  medulh 
oblongata,  with  the  opening  of  th 
medullary  tube  in  its  upper  part, 
shows  the  destiny  of  each  cerebral  vesicle  : — 


1.  Prosencephalon,  . . 

I.  Anterior  Primary  j (fore-biain) 

Vesicle,  • ■ • 2.  Thalamencephalon,  . 

(inter  or  ’tw'een  brain) 

II.  Middle  Primary  J 3.  Mesencephalon,  . . 

Vesicle,  . . . (^  (mid-brain) 

( 4.  Epencephalon,  . . 

III.  Posterior  Primai'y  1 (hind-brain) 

Vesicle,  . . . j 5.  Meteneephalon, 

L (after-brain) 


{Cerebral  hemispheres,  corpora  stiiata, 
corpus  callosum,  fornix,  lateral 
ventricles,  olfactory  bulb. 
f Thalami  optici,  pineal  gland,  pitui- 
I tary  body,  crura  cerebri,  aqueduct 
[ of  S3dvius,  optic  nerve, 
f Corpora  quadrigemina,  crura  cerebri, 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  optic  nerve 
[ (secondarily). 

f Cerebellum,  pons,  anterior  part  of 
I the  fourth  ventricle. 

1 Medulla  oblongata,  fourth  ventricle, 

I auditory  nerve. 


Spinal  Cord. — The  spinal  cord  is  developed  from  the  medullary  tube  behind  the  medidla 
oblongata,  first  the  grey  matter  around  the  canal,  while  the  wdiite  matter  is  added  afterwards 
outside  this.  The  ganglionic  cells  increase  by  division  in  amphibians  {Lominsky).  At  first  the 
spinal  cord  reaches  to  the  coccyx.  In  the  adult,  the  spinal  cord  reaches  only  to  the  1st  or  2nd 
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It  is  a question  how 
d to  disturbances  of 
Tlic  iirst  muscles  are  formed  in  the  back 


^jJin 


iar  thil  n^nt^o^  two  structures  may  lead  to  disturbances  of 

sensibility  or  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  in  childien. 
at  the  2iid  month  ; at  the  4th  montli  they 
are  red.  The  spinal  ganglia  are  formed 
from  a special  strip  ol  epiblastic  cells,  ihey 
are  seen  at  the  4th  week,  and  so  are  the 
anterior  spinal  roots  and  some  ol  the  tiiinks 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  while  the  jiosterior 
roots  are  still  absent.  At  this  period  the 
fraimlia  of  the  5th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  lOtli 
nerves  and  part  of  their  origins  are  present, 
while  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  12th  nerves 
and  the  sympathetic  are  not  yet  far  dif- 
ferentiated {His).  The  motor  spinal 
nerves  grow  out  from  the  gaiiglia-cells  oi 
the  spinal  cord,  i.e.,  from  neuroblasts 
{His\  and  jienetrate  into  the  ])eripheral 
parts  of  the  body  {His).  At  first  they  are 
devoid  of  myelin.  The  cells  of  the  spinal 
ganglia  are  the  parts  from  which  the  sen- 
sory nerves  are  developed.  The  nerve- 
fibres  grow  into  the  spinal  cord,  and  there 
is  also  a peripheral  prolongation  towards 
the  skin. 

[Neuroblasts  and  Spongioblasts. — When 
the  laminre  dorsales  close  in  the  medullary 
canal  (p.  1058)  and  convert  it  into  the 
neural  canal,  they  nip  off  a small  part  of 
the  epiblast  from  which  is  ultimately 
formed  the  cerebro  - s[)inal  a.xis.  At 

of 


°.caz 
Fig.  841. 

Diagram  of  an  embryonic  fowd’s  brain,  ac,  anterior 
commissure  ; anv,  anterior  medullary  velum,  and 
below  it  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  and  the  cere- 
bral peduncles  ; ha,  basilar  artery  ; hg,  corpora 
bigemina  ; cai,  internal  carotid  arteiy ; chi,  cere- 
bellum ; cli^,  cli^,  choroid  plexuses  of  the  third 
and  fourth  ventricles  ; h,  cerebral  hemispheres  ; 
inf,  infundibulum  ; It,  lamina  terminalis  ; li, 
lateral  ventricle  ; ohl,  medulla  oblongata  ; olf, 
olhictoiy  lobe  and  nerve  ; opc,  optic  commis- 
sure ; pineal  gland  ; pit,  pituitary  body  ; 
pis,  pons  Yarolii  ; r,  floor  of  fourth  ventricle  ; st, 
corpus  striatum  ; v^,  third  ventricle  ; v*,  fourth 

^ . ventricle  {Quain,  after  Mihalkovics). 

first  the  tubular  layer  consists  of  one 
layer  of  neuro-epithelium,  but  at  a very  early  stage  two  kinds  of  cells  are  found,  one  the 
“ germinal  cells  ” and  the  other  the  “ spongioblasts  ” or  siupporting  cells  {His).  The  germinal 
cells  lie  near  the  central  canal  between  the  inner  ends  of  the  spongioblasts  (fig.  842),  where  they 
form  an  interrupted  row.  Each  cell  has  a clear  protoplasmic  body  and  the  nuclei  show  mitotic 
figures.  The  spongioblasts  are  columnar  palisade-like  cells  with  a radiate  arrangement  and  with 
oval  nuclei  lying  at  some  distance  from  the  central  canal.  The  outer  ends  of  these  cells  give 
off  processes  which  unite  with  processes  from  similar  spongioblasts,  and  this  forms  the  myelo- 
sponginm.  From  the  germinal  cells  are  derived  by  mitosis  the  neuroblasts  (fig.  843),  which  are 
pyriform-shaped  cells  with  at  first  only  one  process,  the  axis-cylinder  process,  which  gradually 
grows  out  into  the  anterior  nerve-root,  so  that  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  are  processes  of  the 
neuroblasts,  which  become  the  multipolar  nerve-cells  of  the  cord.  The  lateral  protoplasmic 
processes  arc  developed  after  the  axis-cylinder  process.  The  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  are  not 
developed  from  their  neuroblasts  ; they  are  outgrowths  of  the  nerve-cells  in  the  sjunal  ganglia.] 
[Development  of  the  S^pathetic  Neiwous  System. — One  set  of  observers  {Balfour)  hold 
that  it  is  epiblastic  in  its  origin,  and  another  set  {Onodi)  regard  it  as  mesoblastic.  Paterson  finds 
that  it  is  of  mesoblastic  origin,  and  that  it  arises  on  either  side  of  the  body  as  a solid  unsegmented 
rod  of  cells  lying  close  to  the  aorta,  and  at  first  it  has  no  connections  with  the  cord.  It  is 
subsequently  connected  to  the  cord  by  the  ingrowth  into  it  of  the  splanchnic  branches  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  and  after  this  connection  is  made  it  assumes  a segmental  appearance.] 


452.  THE  SENSE  ORGANS. — Eye. — The  primary  optic  vesicle  grows  out  from  the  fore- 
brain towards  the  outer  covering  of  the  head  or  epiblast,  and  soon  becomes  folded  in  on  itself 
(4th  week),  so  that  the  stalked  optic  vesicle  is  shaped  like  an  egg-cup  (fig.  844,  I).  The  cavity 
in  the  interior  of  this  cup  is  called  the  secondary  optic  vesicle.  The  inflected  part  becomes 
the  retina  (IV,  r),  while  the  posterior  part  becomes  the  choroidal  epithelium  (IV,  p>).  The 
stalk  becomes  the  optic  nerve.  At  the  under  sui'face  of  the  depression  there  is  a slit — the 
choroidal  fissure— which  permits  some  of  the  mesoblast  to  gain  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
eve.  This  slit  forms  the  coloboma  (II) ; it  is  prolonged  backward  on  the  stalk,  and  contains 
the  central  artery  of  the  retina.  The  margins  of  the  coloboma  afterwards  unite  completely 
with  each  other,  but  in  some  rare  conditions  this  does  not  take  place,  in  which  case  we  have  to 
deal  with  a coloboma  of  the  choroid  or  retina,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  bird  the  embryonic 
coloboma  slit  does  not  close  up,  but  a vascular  process  of  the  mesoblast  dips  into  it  and  passes 
into  the  eye  to  form  the  pecten  (§  405).  The  same  is  the  case  in  fishes,  where  there  is  a larcrc 
va.scular  process  of  the  nieso-  and  epiblast,  forming  t\\K  pirocessus  falcifoiinis  (§  405).  “ 

The  depression  or  inflection  of  the  optic  vesicl?  is  due  to  the  downgroivth  into  it  of  a 
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thitkcni a.,  0 the  epiblast  (I,  L).  It  is  hollow,  ami  as  it  "rows  inwards  ultimately  becomes 
splieiical  ami  separated  Irom  the  epiblast  to  form  tlie  crystalline  lens,  so  that  the  lens  is  eni- 
blastic  111  its  origin,  while  the  capsule  of  the  ' 

lens  is  a cuticular  structure  formed  from  the 
epiblast.  That  part  of  the  epiblast  which 
covers  the  vesicle  in  front  of  the  lens  ulti- 
mately becomes  the  stratilied  epithelium  of 
the  cornea.  The  layer  of  pigment  of  the 
iiivaginated  optic  vesicle  is  applied  to  the 
ciliary  body,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris,  when  the  latter  is  formed.  The  cornea 
is  tornied  at  the  6th  week.  The  substance 
of  the  choroid,  sclerotic,  and  cornea  is  formed 
around  the  position  of  the  eye  from  the 
mesoblast  (m).  The  capsule  of  the  lens  is 
at  first  completely  surrounded  by  a vascular 


Eig.  842.,  Fig.  843. 

Fig.  842. — A group  of  spongioblasts,  s}}\  g,  germinal  cells;  ir,  transition  cells  between  germ-cells 
and  nenroblasts.  Fig,  843. — Transverse  section  of  half  of  the  spinal  cord  of  a trout-embryo  ; 
cc,  central  canal  ; mli,  membraiia  limitaus  interna  ; </,  germinal  cell ; sj),  spongioblast ; nb, 
neuroblast ; wc,  white  columns. 


membrane — the  memhrana  capsulo-pupillaris.  Afterwards,  the  lens  pass?s  more  po.steriorly 


/.  a.  IV. 


Fig.  844. 

Development  of  the  eye.  I.,  Inflexion  of  the  sac  of  the  lens  (L)  into  the  primary  optic  vesicle 
(P) — e,  epidermis  ; m,  mesoblast.  II.,  The  inflexion  seen  from  below  a,  optic  nerve ; c, 
the  outer,  i,  the  inner  layer  of  the  inflected  vesicle  ; L,  lens.  III.,  Longitudinal  section 
of  II.  IV.,  Further  development — c,  corneal  epithelium;  c,  cornea;  m,  membrana 
capsuio-piipillaris ; L,  lens;  a,  central  artery  of  the  retina;  s,  sclerotic  ;c7i,  choroid;  p, 
pigment  layer  of  the  retina  ; r,  retina.  V.,  Persistent  remains  of  the  pupillary  membrane. 

into  the  eye— the  anterior  part  of  the  capsulo-])upillary  membraue, 

anterior  part  of  the  eye,  while  towards  it  grows  the  margin  of  the  ins  (/th  ueek),  so  that  the 
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is  C1.S.J  by  this  ,»;t  of  th.  vo?»l.r  31,^ 

•Xbo  or /ieirt  th“  r„;,.bn,iu,  fo™“ 

tile  S^j'miu  or  postorior  broiii  vesicle,  above  the 
firS;  Visceral  ov  hyofd  arch,  there  is  a depression  or  pit  formed  in  the  epiblast,  wlucli  giadua  y 


Fig.  84.'). 

Early  statues  in  the  development  of  the  vertebrate  ear.  A-D,  early  stages  in  the  chick  {Ihissticr). 
’E  transverse  section  through  the  auditory  pit  of  a 50  hours’  chick  {Marsludl).  1,  trans- 
versG  section  tlirougli  the  hiiid-braiii  of  a fcEtal  sheep,  ctev,  aiiteiioi  caidiual  (jugulai) 
vein ; ao,  aortic  arch  ; dc,  ductus  cochlearis ; rv,  recessus  (aqueductus)  vestibuli ; 
V,  vestibuium  ; vs,  vertical  semicircular  canal  ; viii,  auditory  nerve  ; iich,  notochord. 

extends  deeper  towards  the  brain — this  is  the  labyrinth  pit  or  auditory  sac,  which  soon  becomes 
flask-shaped  (fig.  845,  A,  B).  _ . „ . , 

[The  stalk,  which  originally  connected  the  cavity  of  the  sac  with  the  surface,  persists  as  the 
aqueductus  vestibuli  ; and  its  blind  swollen  distal  extremity  as  the  saccus  endolymphaticus, 
or  recessus  vestibuli  {Haddon,  fig.  845,  r,  d)].  The  pit  is  iiltimately  completely  cut  oft;  from 
the  epiblast,  just  like  the  lens,  and  is  now  called  the  vesicle  of  the  labyrinth  or  primary 
auditory  vesicle.  Its  related  portion  forms  the  utricle,  from  which,  at  the  2nd  mouth,  the 
semicircular  canals  and  the  cochlea  are  developed  (fig.  845,  D).  The  union  with  the  brain 
occurs  later, (along  with  the  development  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  first  visceral  cleft  remains 
as  an  irregular  passage  from  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  external  auditory  meatus.  The  older 
car  appears  at  the  7th  week. 

Organ  of  Taste. — The  gustatory  papillte  are  developed  in  the  later  period  of  intra-uteriue  life, 
and  several  days  before  birth  the  taste-buds  appear  {Fr.  Hermann). 


453.  BIRTH. — With  the  growth  of  the  ovum,  the  riterus  becomes  more  dis- 
tended, its  walls  more  muscular  and  more  vascular,  although  the  uterme  walls  are 
not  thicker  at  the  end  of  pregnancy.  To^vard  the  end  of  gestation  the  cervical 
canal  is  intact  until  labour  begins,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  but  slightly  opened  up  at  its 
upper  part.  After  a period  of  280  days  of  gestation,  “labour”  begins,  Avhereby 
the  contents  of  the  uterus  are  discharged.  The  labour  pains  occur  rhythmically 
and  periodically,  being  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  free  from  pain. 
Each  pain  begins  gradually,  reaches  a maximum,  and  then  slowly  declines.  With 
each  pain  the  heat  of  the  uterus  increases  (§  3.03),  while  the  heart-beat  of  the 
feetus  becomes  slower  and  feebler,  which  is  due  to  stimulation  of  the  vagus  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  (§  369,  3). 

[At  the  full  time  the  membranes  and  placenta  line  the  uterus.  The  membranes 
consist,  from  within  outwards,  of  amnion,  chorion,  decidua  rellexa,  and  decidua 
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eia  The  fundi  of  the  uterine  glands  persist  in  the  deep  part  of  the  decidua  vera 
and  thus  form  a spongy  layer,  the  part  above  this  being  the  compact  layer  in  the 
deep  part  of  the  placenta,  e.r/.,  near  the  uterine  wall,  we  liave  also  the  fundi  of  the 
uterine  gland  persisting  in  the  decidua  serotina.  When  the  placenta  and  mem- 
branes are  expelled  after  birth,  the  line  of  separation  takes  place  in  the  part  of 
the  membranes  and  placenta  where  the  fundi  of  the  glands  persist.  After  labour 
IS  completely  finished,  the  uterus  is  lined  by  the  remains  of  the  spongy  layer  of  the 
decidua  vera  and  serotina,  e.r/.,  is  lined  by  a layer  which  contains  the  fundi  of  the 
uterine  glands.  The  new  mucous  membrane  is  regenerated  by  the  growth  of  the 
epitheliuin  and  connective-tissue  in  this  part.  The  membranes  expelled  are  made 
up  of  amnion,  chorion,  decidum  reflex£e,  and  the  compact  layer  of  the  decidua  vera.] 
The  uteiine  movements  during  labour  proceed  in  a peristaltic  manner  from  the 
Fallopian  tube  to  the  cervix,  and  occupy  20  to  30  seconds.  In  the  curve  registered 
by  these  movements  there  is  usually  a more  steep  ascent  than  descent. 


[Power  in.  Oldinary  Labour. — Sometimes  the  ovum  is  expelled  whole,  the  membranes  con- 
taining the  liquor  amnii  remaining  unruptured.  Poppel  has  pointed  out  that  the  force  which 
ruptures  the  bag  of  membranes  is  sufficient  to  complete  delivery,  so  that,  as  Matthews  Duncan 
remarks,  the  .strength  of  the  membranes  gives  us  a means  of  ascertaining  the  power  of  labour 
ill  the  easiest  class  of  natural  labours.  Matthews  Duncan,  from  experiments  on  the  pressure 
required  to  rupture  the  membranes,  concludes  that  the  great  majority  of  labours  are  completed 
by  a propelling  force  not  exceeding  40  lbs.] 

Polaillon  estimates  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  uterus  upon  the  foetus  at  each  pain  to  be  154 
kilos.  [338 '8  lbs.],  so  that,  according  to  this  calculation,  the  uterus  at  each  pain  performs  8820 
kilogrammetres  of  work  (§  301).  [This  estimate  is  certainly  far  too  high.] 

After-Birth. — After  the  foetus  is  expelled,  the  placenta  remains  behind  ; but  it  is  soon 
expelled  by  the  contractions  of  the  uterus.  During  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  to  expel  the 
placenta,  a not  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  placental  blood  is  forced  into  the  child  (§  40).  [It 
is  more  probable  that  the  child  aspirates  the  blood  from  the  foetus  portion  of  the  placenta. 
This  can  be  seen  in  late  ligature  of  the  cord.  The  child  may  thus  gain  two  ounces  of  blood.] 
After  a time  the  placenta,  the  membranes,  and  the  decidua — constituting  the  after-birth — are 
expelled. 

[Nerves  of  Uterus. — The  uterus  receives  its  motor  fibres  for  both  coats  from  the  sympathetic 
chain,  chiefly  from  about  the  4th  to  the  6th  lumbar  ganglia.  Most  of  the  fibres  run  to  the 
lower  inferior  mesenteric  ganglia  and  are  connected  with  nerve-cells  there  {Langley).'] 

Influence  of  Nerves  on  the  Uterus. — 1.  Stimulation  of  the  hypogastric  plexus  causes  con- 
traction of  the  uterus.  The  fibres  arise  from  the  spinal  cord,  from  the  last  dorsal,  and  upper- 
three  or  four  lumbar  nerves,  run  into  the  symjiathetie  and  then  reach  the  hypogastric  plexus 
{Frankenhduser).  2.  Stimulation  of  the  irervi  erigentes,  which  are  derived  from  the  sacral 
])lexus,  causes  movement  {v.  Basch  and  Hofmann).  3.  Stimulation  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
parts  of  the  cord  causes  powerful  movements  {Spiegelbcrg).  There  is  a centre  for  the  act  of 
parturition  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  cord  (§  362,  6).  The  uterus,  like  the  intestine,  pro- 
bably contains  independent  Qv  ]}arenchymatous  nerve-centres  {K'orner),  which  can  be  excited  by 
suspension  of  the  respiration,  and  by  anremia  (by  compressing  the  aorta,  or  rapid  liDemorrhage). 
Decrease  of  the  bodily  temperature  diminishes,  while  an  increase  of  the  temperature  increases 
the  movement,  which,  however,  ceases  during  high  fever  {Fronime).  The  experiments  made  by 
Rein  upon  bitches  show  that,  if  all  the  nerves  going  to  the  uterus  be  divided,  practically  all  the 
functions  connected  with  conception,  pregnancy,  and  parturition  can  take  place,  even  although 
the  uterus  is  separated  from  all  its  cerebro-spinal  connections.  Hence,  we  must  look  to  the 
presence  of  some  automatic  ganglia  in  the  uterus  itself.  According  to  Dembo,  there  is  a 
centre  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  of  the  rabbit.  According  to  Jastreboff,  the  vagina  ot 
the  rabbit  contracts  rhythmically.  Sclerotic  acid  greatly  excites  the  uterine  contractions  (f. 
Sioiecicki),  so  does  ansemia  {Kronecker  and  Jastreboff).  4.  The  uterus  contracts'  reflexly  on 
stimulating  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve  (u  Basch  and  Hofmann),  the  central  end  ot  the 
branchial  plexus  {Schlesinger),  and  the  nipple  (Scanzoni).  5.  The  uterus  is  supplied  by  vaso- 
motor nerves  (hypogastric  plexus),  which  come  from  the  splanchnic ; and  also  by  vaso-dilator 
fibres,  the  latter  through  the  nervi  erigentes.  The  vaso-motor  nerves  are  allected  reflexly  by 

stimulation  of  the  sciatic  nerve  (u  Ac?sc/t  //o/l/naim).  _ _ 

[In  the  rabbit  the  vagina  and  uterine  cornua  exhibit  regular  movements  of  a peristaltic 
nature.  These  exist  apart  from  any  extraneous  stimulus,  and  are  probably  a vital  propertj^  ot 
the  tissue.  They  can  be  demonstrated  in  animals  a few  weeks  old,  and  have  been  recorded 
continuously  for  many  hours.  Frequently  they  are  more  vigorous  six  hours  after  than  at  the 
beginning,  showing  that  they  are  not  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  operation  necessary  to  demon- 
strate them. 
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Their  rate  and  e.xtent  vary.  In  yonng  “Jjf  \°nd  ^naTXt'mm^ 

irregular  in  character.  In  uiilhparous  adults  they  aie  t„comes  1 in  120  to 

Similar  eilects  are  produced  by  dilute  acetic  acid  {Mihie  Murray).} 

Locliia. — After  birth  the  Avhole  mucous  membrane  (decidua)^  is  shed ; its  inner 
surface,  tliercfore,  represents  a large  wounded  surface,  on  which  a new  mucous 
membrane  is  developed.  The  discharge  given  off  after  birth  constitutes  the 

Livolution  of  the  Uterus.— After  birth  the  thick  muscular  mass  decreases  in 
size,  some  of  its  fibres  undergoing  fatty  degeneration.  Within  the  lumen  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  uterus  itself  there  begins  in  the  interna  of  these  vessels  a 
in-oliferation  of  the  connective-tissue  elements,  whereby  within  a few  months  the 
blood-vessels  so  affected  become  completely  occluded.  The  smooth  muscular 
fibres  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  arteries  undergo  fatty  degeneration.  The  relatively 
large  vascular  spaces  in  the  region  of  the  placenta  are  filled  by  blood-clots,  which 
are°  ultimately  traversed  by  outgrowths  of  the  connective-tissue  of  the  vasciildr 
walls. 

Milk-Fever. — After  birtli  there  is  a peculiar  action  on  the  vaso-motor  system, 
constituting  milk-fever,  while  at  the  2nd  to  3rd  day  there  is  a more  copious  supply 
of  blood  to  the  mammary  gland  for  the  secretion  of  milk  (§  231).  [After  birth 
the  pulse  becomes  slow  and  remains  so  in  a normal  puerperium.  The  so-called 
milk-fever  is  not  found  in  cases  where  strict  cleanliness  is  observed  during  the 
labour  and  puerperium.]  For  the  cause  of  the  first  respiration  in  the  child,  see 
p.  823. 


454.  COMPARATIVE.— HISTORICAL.— A sketch  of  the  development  of  rnan  must  neces- 
sarily have  some  reference  to  the  general  scheme  of  development  in  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
The  question  as  to  how  the  numerous  forms  of  animal  life  at  present  existing  on  the  globe  have 
arisen  has  been  answered  in  several  ways.  It  has  been  asserted  that  each  species  has  retained 
its  characters  unchanged  from  the  beginning,  so  that  we  speak  of  the  “constancy  of  species.” 
This  view,  developed  by  Linnaius,  Cuvier,  Agassiz,  and  others,  is  opposed  by  that  supported 
by  Lamarck,  1809,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  “ Unity  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,”  corresponding  to 
the  ancient  view  of  Empedocles,  that  all  species  of  animals  were  derived  by  variations  from  a 
few  fundamental  forms  ; that  at  first  there  were  only  a few  lower  forms  from  which  the 
numerous  species  were  developed — a view  supported  by  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire  and  Goethe.  After 
a long  period  this  view  was  restated  and  elucidated  in  the  most  brilliant  and  most  fruitful 
manner  by  Charles  Darwin  in  his  “ Origin  of  Species  ” (1859)  and  other  works.  Ho  attempted 
to  show  how  modifications  may  be  brought  about  by  uniform  and  varying  conditions  acting  for 
a long  time.  Amongst  created  beings  each  one  struggles  with  its  neighbour,  so  that  there  is  a 
real  “struggle  for  existence.”  Many  qualities,  such  as  vigour,  rapidity,  colour,  reproductive 
activity,  &c. , are  hereditary,  so  that  in  this  way  by  ‘ ‘ natural  selection  ” there  may  be  a 
gradual  improvement,  and  therewith  a gradual  change  of  the  species.  In  addition,  organisms 
can,  within  certain  limits,  accommodate  themselves  to  their  surroundings  or  envhonment.  Thus 
certain  useful  organs  or  parts  may  undergo  development  while  inactive  or  useless  parts  may 
undergo  retrogre.ssion,  and  form  “ rudimentary  organs.”  This  process  of  “ natural  selection,” 
causing  gi’adual  changes  in  the  form  of  organisms,  finds  its  counterpart  in  “ artificial  selection  ” 
amongst  plants  and  animals.  Breeders  of  animals,  for  example,  by  selecting  the  proper  crosses, 
can  within  a relatively  short  time  produce  very  material  alterations  in  the  form  and  characters 
of  the  animals  whieh  they  breed,  the  changes  being  more  pronounced  than  many  of  those 
that  separate  well-defined  species.  But,  just  as  with  artificial  selection,  there  is  sometimes  a 
sudden  “reversion”  to  a former  type,  so  in  the  development  of  species  by  natural  selection 
there  is  sometimes  a condition  of  atavism.  Obviously,  a wide  distribution  of  one  species  in 
different  climates  must  increase  the  liability  to  ehange,  as  very  different  conditions  of  environ- 
ment come  into  play.  Thus,  the  migration  of  organisms  may  gradually  lead  to  a change  of 
species. 

Biolopcal  Law. — Without  discussing  the  development  of  different  organisms,  we  may  refer 
to  the  “fundamental  biological  laio  ” of  Haeckel,  viz.,  “ that  the  ontogeny  is  a short  repetition 
of  the  phylogeny,”  [ontogeny  being  the  history  of  the  development  of  single  beings,  or  of  the 
individual  from  the  ovum  onwards,  while  phylogeny  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  a 
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whole  slock  ol  organisms,  from  the  lowest  forms  of  tlie  series  u[)wurtls]  (n.  xxvii).  Wlien  annlied 
to  man,  this  law  asserts  that  the  individual  stages  iu  the  course  of  the  development  of  the 
human  embryo,  c.f/.,  its  existence  ns  a unicellular  ovum,  as  a group  of  cells  after  complete 
cleavage,  as  a blastodermic  vesicle,  as  an  organism  without  a body-cavity,  &c.  ; that  tliese 
stages  ol  develoimient  indicate  or  represent  so  many  animal  forms,  tlirough  which  the  human 
species  in  the  course  of  untold  ages  has  been  gradually  evolved.  The  individual  stages  which 
the  liunian  race  has  ])assed  in  this  process  ol  evolution  are  rapidly  rehearsed  in  its  embryonic 
develoimient.  This  conception  has  not  passed  without  challenge.  In  any  case,  the  comparison 
ol  the  human  development  and  its  individual  organs  with  the  corresponding  perfect  organs  of 
lower  vertebrates  is  of  great  importance.  Thus,  a mammal  during  the  development  of  its 
organs  is  originally  possessed  ol  the  tubular  heart,  the  branchial  clefts,  the  undeveloped  brain, 
the  cartilaginous  chorda  dorsalis,  and  many  arrangements  of  the  vascular  system,  &c.,  wddeh 
arc  permanent  throughout  the  lite  ol  the  lowest  vertebrates.  These  incomplete  stages  are 
perfected  in  the  ascmiding  classes  of  vertebrates.  Still,  there  are  many  dilliciilties  to  con- 
tend with  in  establishing  both  the  evolution  hypothesis  of  Darwin  and  the  biological  law  of 
Haeckel. 


Historical. — Although  the  ini])etus  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  development  has  been  most 
stimulated  in  recent  times,  the  ancient  philosojihers  held  distinct  but  very  varied  views  on  the 
question  of  development.  Passing  over  the  views  of  Pythagoras  (550  B.c. ) and  Anaxagoras 
(500  B.C.),  Empedocles  (473  b.c.)  taught  that  the  embryo  was  nourished  through  the 
umbilicus  ; while  he  named  the  chorion  and  amnion.  Hippocrates  observed  incubated  eggs 
from  day  to  day,  noticed  that  the  allantois  protruded  through  the  umbilicus,  and  observed  that 
the  chick  escaped  from  the  egg  o)i  the  20th  da3^  He  taught  that  a 7 months’  feetus  was  viable, 
and  explained  the  possibility  of  superfoetation  from  the  horns  of  the  uterus.  The  writings  of 
Aristotle  (born  384  B.c.)  contain  many  references  to  development,  and  many  of  them  are 
already  referred  to  in  the  text.  He  taught  that  the  embryo  receives  its  vascidar  supply 
through  the  umbilical  vessels,  and  that  the  placenta  sucked  the  blood  from  the  vascular  uterus 
like  the  rootlets  of  a tree  absorbing  moisture.  He  distinguished  the  polycotyledonary  from  the 
dilfuse  placenta  ; and  he  referred  the  former  to  animals  without  a complete  rorv  of  teeth  in  both 
jaws.  In  the  incubated  egg  of  the  chick  he  distinguished  the  blood-vessels  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle,  which  carried  food  from  the  cavity  of  the  latter  and  also  the  allantois.  He  also 
observed  that  the  head  of  the  chick  lay  on  its  right  leg,  and  that  the  umbilical  sac  was  ulti- 
mately absorbed  into  the  body.  The  formation  of  double  monsters  he  ascribed  to  the  union  of 
two  germs  or  two  embryos  lying  near  each  other.  During  generation  the  female  produces  the 
matter,  the  male  the  principle  which  gives  it  form  and  motion.  There  are  also  numerous 
references  to  reproduction  in  the  lower  animals.  Erasistratus  (304  B.c.)  described  the  embryo 
as  arising  by  new' formations  in  the  ovum — Epigenesis, — while  his  contemporary,  Herophilus, 
found  that  the  pregnant  uterus  was  closed.  He  was  aware  of  the  glandular  nature  of  the 
prostate,  and  named  the  vesiculas  seminalis  and  the  epididymis.  Galen  (131-203  a.d.)  was 
acquainted  'with  the  existence  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  course  of  the  blood  in  tlie  fatus 
through  it,  and  through  the  ductus  arteriosus.  He  was  also  aware  of  the  physiological  relation 
between  the  breast  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  uterus,  and  he  described  how’  the  uterus  con- 
tracted on  pressure  being  applied  to  it.  In  the  Talmud  it  is  stated  that  an  animal  with  its 
uterus  extirpated  may  live,  that  the  pubes  separates  during  birth,  and  there  is  a record  of  a case 
of  Ccesarian  section,  the  child  being  saved.  Sylvius  described  the  value  ol  the  foramen  ovale  ; 
Vesalius  (1540)  the  ovarian  follicles  ; Eustachius  (t  1570)  the  ductus  arteriosus  (Bqtalli)  and  the 
branches  of  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  liver.  Arantius  investigated  the  duct  which  bears  his 
name,  and  he  asserted  that  the  umbilical  arteries  do  not  anastomose  with  the  maternal  vessels 
in  the  placenta.  In  Libavius  (1597)  it  is  stated  that  the  child  may  cry  in  Riolan  (1618) 

was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  corpus  Highmorianum  testis.  Pavius  (165/)  investigated  the 
position  of  the  testes  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  feetus.  Harvey  (1633)  stated  the  funda- 
mental axiom,  “ Omne  vivum  ex  ovo,”  Fabi'icius  ab  Aquapendeute  (1600)  collected  the  materials 
known  for  Ihe  history  of  the  development  of  the  chick.  Regner  de  Graaf  described  more  care- 
fully the  follicles  which  bear  his  name,  and  he  found  a mamnralian  ovum  iu  the  hallopiau  tube. 
Sw'ammerdam  (p  1685)  discovered  metamorphosis,  and  he  dissected  a butterfly  from  the 
chrysalis  before  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  He  described  the  cleavage  of  the  frogs  egg. 
Malpighi  (t  1694)  gave  a good  description  of  the  development  of  the  chick  with  illustiatioiis. 
Hartsoecker  (1730)  asserted  that  the  spermatozoa  pass  into  the  ovum.  The  first  half  of  the 
18th  century  was  occupied  with  a discussion  as  to  wdiether  the  ovum  or  the  sirerm  was  the  more 
important  for  the  new  formation  (the  Ovulists  and  Spermatists)  ; aird^  also  as  to  whether  the 
feetus  Avas  formed  or  developed  rvithin  the  ovum  (Epigenesis),  or  it  rt  merely  rncreased  rn 
growth.  Tlie  questiorr  of  sporrtarreorrs  generatiorr  has  beerr  frequently  rrrvestrgated  srnce  the 

time  of  Needham  in  1745.  . , i 

New  Epoch. — A new  epoch  began  with  Caspar  Erred.  M olfF  (1759),  who  was  the  fiist  to 
teach  that  the  embryo  rvas  formed  from  layers,  and  that  the  tissues  were  composed  of  smaller 
parts  (corresponding  to  the  cells  of  the  present  period).  He  observed  exactly  the  formatrorr  ol 
the  intestine.  William  Hunter  (1775)  described  the  membranes  of  the  pregnant  uterus. 
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Scemmering  (1799)  described  the  formation  of  the  external  human  configuration,  and  Oken  and 
Kieser  that  of  tlie  intestines.  Oken  and  Goetlie  taught  that  the  skull  was  coinjiosed  of 
vertebra;.  Tiedeinann  described  the  formation  of  tlie  brain,  and  Meckel  that  of  monsters. 
The  basis  for  the  study  of  tiie  development  of  an  animal  from  the  layers  of  tlie  embryo  was  laid 
by  tlie  researches  of  Pander  (1817),  Carl  Ernst  v.  Baer  (1828-1834),  Ilemak,  and  many  other 
observers  ; and  Schwann  was  the  first  to  trace  the  development  of  all  the  tissues  from  the  ovum. 
[Sdileiden  enunciated  the  cell-theory  with  reference  to  the  minute  structure  of  vegetable  tissues, 
while  Schwann  applied  the  theory  to  the  structure  of  animal  tissues.  Amongst  those  whose 
names  are  most  prominent  in  connection  with  the  evolution  of  this  theory  are  Martin  Barry, 
von  Mohl,  Lo3’dig,  Remak,  Goodsir,  Virchow,  Beale,  MaxSchultze,  Briicke,  and  a host  of  recent 
observers.  ] 
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Sachs,  Geschichte  der  Botanik  seit  16.  Jahrh.  bis  1860;  1875. — Bouchut,  Hist,  de  la  med. , 
Paris,  1873. — Fournie,  Applic.  de  la  scien.  a lamed.,  Paris,  1873. — Willis’s  William  Harvey, 
1878  ; and  his  Servetus  and  Calvin,  London,  1877.  Biographisches  Lexikon,  Vienna,  1884. — 
Burdon-Sanderson,  Biological  Memoirs,  vols.  i.,  ii. 

ENCYCLOP.^DIAS. — R.  Wagner,  Handworterbuch  der  Physiologic,  4 vols.,  1842-1853. — 
R.  B.  Todd,  The  Cyclopredia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1836-1852. — Pierer  and  N. 
Choulant,  Anatomisch-physiologisches  Realworterbuch,  8 vols.,  1816-1829. — L.  Hermann, 
Handbuch  der  Physiologic,  1879-1884. — Real-Encyclop.  d.  gesam.  Med.,  edited  by  Eulenberg. 
Wien,  1888. 

PRACTICAL  WORK  IN  THE  LABORATORY.— R.  Gscheidlen,  Physiologische  Methodik, 
1876  (not  yet  completed). — E.  Cyon,  Methodik  der  physiologischen  Experimente  u.  Vivisek- 
tionen,  with  Atlas,  1876  (only  one  part  issued). — Ott,  The  Actions  of  Medicines,  Phil.,  1878. — 
Claude  Bernard  and  Huette,  Precis  iconographique  de  medecine  operatoire  et  d’anatomie 
chiriu'gicale,  ivith  113  plates,  1873  ; also  Logons  de  physiologie  operatoire  (edited  by  Duval), 
Paris,  1879. — Sanderson,  Foster,  Klein,  and  Brunton,  Handbook  for  the  Physiological  Labora- 
tory (Text  and  Atlas).  The  French  edition  contains  additional  matter. — Rutherford,  Outlines 
of  Pract.  Hist.,  1876. — Meade-Smith,  Trans,  ofj  Hermann’s  Toxicol. — J.  Burdon-Sanderson, 
Practical  Exercises  in  Physiology,  London,  1882.^ — Foster  and  Langley,  Pract.  Phys.,  London. — 
B.  Stewart  and  Gee,  Pract.  Physics. — Vierordt,  Anat.  Physiol,  u.  Physik.  Daten  u.  Tabellen, 
Jena,  1888.^ — Miiller-Pouillet,  Lehrb.  d.  Physik.,  8th  ed.,  Braunschweig.— WiiUner,  Lehrb. 
d.  exp.  Physik. — Livon,  Manuel  de  Vivisect.,  Paris,  1882.— Harris  and  Power,  Manual  for  the 
Phys.  Lab.,  5th  ed.,  1888.— Straus-Durckheim,  Anat.  descrip,  comp.  du.  chat.,  Paris, 
1845. — W.  Krause,  Die  Anatomie  des  Kaninchens,  Leipzig,  2nd  ed.,  1883. — A.  Ecker,  Die 
Anatomie  des  Frosches,  1864-1882,  2nd  ed.,  pt.  i.,  1888.— Biolog.  Memoirs,  edited  by  Burdon- 
Sanderson.— Stirling,  Outlines  of  Pract.  Ph3^siol.,  2nd  ed.,  Lond.,  1890. 

SPECIAL  LABORATORY  REPORTS. — Ludwig  and  his  pupils,  Arbeiten  aus  der  physio- 
logischen Anstalt  zu  Leipzig,  since  1866. —Burdon-Sanderson  and  Schafer,  Collected  papers 
from  the  Physiological  Laboratory  of  University  College,  London,  1876-1885.— Gamgee 

Studies  from  the  Physiological  Laboratory  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  1877-78. Traube’ 

Beitr.  z.  Path.  u.  Phys.,  Berlin,  1871.— J.  Czennak,  Gesammelte  Schriften,  1879  — Marey’ 
Physiologie  expenmentale,  Travaux  du  laboratoire,  Paris,  1875.— L.  Ranvier,  Laboratoire 
d histologie  du  ColRge  de  France,  Paris,  since  1875.— Loven,  Physiol.  Mittheil.,  Stockholm 
1882-84.— W Kuhne,  Untersuchungen  des  physiologischen  Instituts  der  Universitat  Heidel- 
berg,  since  1877.— R.  Heidenhain,  Studien  des  physiologischen  Instituts  zu  Breslau,  1861-68. 
— Stneker,  Studien  aus  dem  Institute  fiir  experimentelle  Pathologic,  Vienna. — John  Reid 
Physiological  and  Anatomical  Researches,  Edinburgh,  1848.— Rollett’s  Untersuch.  a.  d.  Inst’. 
zuGratz  since  1870.— Schenk,  Mittli.  a.  d.  embiyol.  lust.  z.  Wien,  1877-.— Preyer.  Sammluno' 
phys.  Ablnuidl.,  Jena,  1877-.— Von  Wittich,  Mitth.  a.  d.  Kbnigsb.  Phys.  La'b.,  1878 
Rossbach,  PharmaMl.  Unters.  Wiirzb.,  1873-,-Fick,  Arb.  a.  d.  AViirzburger 

IfrA-Hoppe-Sey  er  Med.-chem.  Enters.,  1866-71.-Laborde,  Travaux  de  Lab. 


Rossbach,  Pharma^l.  Untens  Wiirzb.,  1873-,-Fick,  Arb.‘  a.  d.°AViirzburger  Hochschule 
dVpf  18r2.- Hoppe-Seyler  Med.-chem.  Enters.,  1866-71.— Laborde,  Travaux  de  Lab.’ 

de  Phys.  de  la  ‘ie  Med.,  Pans,  1885.  Marshall,  Studies  from  the  Biol.  Lab.  of  Owens 

College,  pts.  1.,  11.,  1886-1890. --Fredericq,  Travaux  de  Pliysiologie,  1885-1890.— Tigerstedt 

Ouxis  Collegt'^891  1888. -Stirling,  Studies  from  the  Physiological  Lab.  of 

JOURNALS,  PERIODICALS.— Archiv  fiir  die  Pliysiologie,  by  J.  C.  Reil  and  Autenrieth. 
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Ir"  fts— Deutsches  Archie  fiir  die  l’liysiolo<de,  by  J F 

1815-182:5.  CWiwHft;  ft.s-— Avehiv  fiir  Aiiatomie  luid  Pliysiololde,  l)y 
1826-1832.  Gontinued  res— Arcliiv  fiir  Aiiatomie  and  wi.sseii- 
scliafthcho  Jledican,  by  Johannes  Miiller,  25  vols.,  Rerlin,  1834-1858.  Gontinued  wulcr  the 
same  title  h}^— C.  B.  Reichert  and  E.  dn  Bois-Reymoiul,  1859-1 876.  When  it  was  divided  into 
— Aeitschntt  lur  Anatomic  uiid  Eiit\vickelun".‘;gesdiielitc,  by  W.  His  and  Branne  and  Arcliiv 
iur  Pliysiologie,  by  E.  dn  Bois-Reymond,  until  1877.  Is  continued  f«— Archiv  f’iir  Aiiatomie 
und  1 liysiologie  by  W.  His,  W.  Branne,  and  E.  dii  Bois-Reymond.— Arcliiv  fiir  die  "esaininte 
Physiologic  des  Memschen  und  der  Tliiere,  by  E.  F.  W.  Pfliiger,  Bonn,  since  1868.— Zeitschrift 
fur  Biologic,  edited  from  1865  liy  Biihl,  Pettenkofer,  Voit,  and  Rarllkofer ; from  1875  Ijy  the 

livst  three,  and  since  1880  by  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  jiresently  by  Voit  and  Kuhne. lournal  do 

Idiysiologie  e.xperiinentalc  et  patliologique,  by  F.  Magendie,  11  vols.,  Paris,  1821-1831. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  die  organische  Plivsik,  by  C.  F.  Heusinger,  4 vols.,  Eisenach,  1827-1828. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Physiologic,  liy  F.  Tiedeniann  and  Treviranus,  5 vols.,  1824-1833.— Journal  de 
I’anatomie  et  de  la  physiologic  normales  et  pathologirpies  de  I’hoinme  et  des  aniniaux,  by  Ch. 
Robin  and  Ponchet,  since  1864. — Archives  de  phy.siologie  normale  et  pathologirpie,  bj'  Brown- 
Seqiiard,  Charcot,  Viilpian,  Paris,  since  1868. — Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  edited  by 
Humphry,  Turner,  and  M‘Kendrick,  since  1867. — Journal  of  Physiology,  edited  by  M.  Foster, 
since  1878. — Archives  Italiennes  de  Biologie,  by  C.  Emery  and  A.  Mosso,  since  1881. — Annales 
des  sciences  naturelles,  Paris,  since  1824. — Archives  de.  Zoologie  experinientale  et  generate  by 
Lacaze-Duthiers,  Paris,  since  1872. — Archives  de  Biologie,  by  Ed.  van  Beneden,  and  Ch.  van 
Bambeke,  since  1880. — Pliysiolog.  Centralblalt,  by  Exner  and  Gad,  since  1887. — Zeitschrift 
fill-  wisseuschaftliche  Zoologie,  by  C.  T.  von  Siebold  and  A.  von  KbUiker,  Leipzig,  .since  1849. 

- — Arcliiv  fiir  pathologische  Aiiatomie  und  Physiologic  und  fiir  klinische  Mcdicin,  by  R. 
Virchow,  Berlin,  since  1847.  — Zeit.  f.  wissensch.  JMikroscop. , Behrens,  Braunschweig. — Arcliiv 
liir  Naturgeschi elite,  by  Wiegmann  ; continued  by  Erichsonand  Troschel,  Berlin,  since  1835. — 
Untersiichungen  zur  Naturlehre  des  Menschen  und  der  Tliiere,  by  Jac.  Moleschott,  since  1857. 
— Zeitschrift  fiir  rationelle  Medicin,  Henle,  Pfeufer,  and  Meissner. — Sitzungsberichte  der 
Akademie  der  'VVissenschaften  (Math.  Nat.-Wiss.  Classe),  Vienna. — Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, London. — Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  London. — Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Edinburgh. — Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh.  . — Quarterly  Micro- 
scopical Journal,  London. — Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,  London.— Journal  of  the  Roj'al 
Microscopical  Society,  London.  — Comptes  rendus,  Paris. — Anatomisches  Anzeiger.. — Index 
Medicus. — Cohn,  Beitriige,  zur  Physiologic  der  PHanzen,  Breslau,  1872. — The  Pliilo.sophical 
IMagazine,  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Cambridge. — Boston  iMcdical  and  Surgical  Journal. — 
Verliandlungen  der  physikal.-inedicinischen  Gesellschaft  zu  "Wurzburg. — Archives  of  Medicine, 
edited  by  L.  Beale,  London  1856. — Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History. — Annales 
(Memoires)  Archives  du  MusQim  d’histoire  naturelle,  Paris. — Jenaische  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Natunvissenschaft.  ■ — Memoires  de  I’Acadeniie  des  Sciences  de  ITnstitut  de  France,  Paris. — 
IMorphologisches  Jahrbuch,  by  C.  Gegenbaur,  since  1876.- — Nova  Acta  Academite  Leopoldino- 
Carolime. — Zoologischer  Anzeiger,  by  V.  Cams,  since  1878.— Abhandlungen  and  Monats- 
berichte  der  k.  preussischen  Akademie  der  ^Vissenschaft  zu  Berlin. — Arcliiv  fiir  experiraentelle 
Pathologic  und  Pharmakologie,  by  Naunyn  and  Schreiber,  Leipzig,  since  1873.— Deut.sches 
Arcliiv  fiir  klin.  Medicin,  by  v.  Zi'emssen  and  Zenker,  Leipzig. — Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de 
Chimie,  Paris. — Arcliiv  fiir  Ps}^chiatrie  und  Nervenkrankheiten,  byGudden  and  others,  Berlin, 
since  1868. — Arcliiv  fiir  wissenschaftliche  und  praktische  Thierheilkunde  by  Roloff,  Berlin, 
1874. — Archives  generales  de  medecine,  Paris. — Brain,  since  1879,  edited  by  de  Watteville. 
Archives  de  Neurologic,  by  Charcot,  Paris,  1875. — Zeit.  f.  Hygiene,  by  Koch  and  Fliigge, 
Scandanav.  Arcliiv. — The  various  Medical  Journals,  including  the  Lancet  and  British  Medical 
Journal,  Edinburgh,  Medical  Journal,  London  Medical  Record,  New  York  Med.  Record, 
Practitioner,  Medical  Chronicle. — Arch,  for  Otologiq  N.  \. — Arch,  for  Ophthah,  N.  \. 
lutcrnat.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences,  Edin. — Revue  de  Med.,  Paris.  Zeit.  f.  Klin.  Med.,  Beilin. 
Intern.  Moiiatssch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol. — Asclepiad. — Nature. 

HISTOLOGY.— Henle,  Handbuch  der  systeinatischen  Anatoinie  des  Menschen,  3rd  eel., 
1866-1883. — Rutherford,  Outlines  of  Pract.  Histol. , 1876. — W.  Ki’ause,  Allgenieiiie  und  l\Iik- 
roskopische  Anatoinie,  Hanover,  1876.— F.  Leydig,  Lehrbucli  der  Histologie  des  Menschen 
und  der  Tliiere,  Hamm,  1857  ; and  his  Untersucluingen,  1883  ; and  his  Zelle  m Geiyebe,  Bonn, 
1885. — V.  Mihalkovics,  General  Anatomy  (Hungarian),  1881. — L.  Ranvier,  iyaite  technique 
d’histologic,  2nd  ed.,  Paris.— G.  Schwalbe,  Lehrbiich  der  Neurologic,  Erlangen,  1881 ; Lehrb.  d. 
Anat.  d.  Siiinesorgane.— S.  Strieker,  Handbook  of  Histology  (translated  by  the  New  SydenRani 
Society).  1871-1873. — Arcliiv  fiir  mikroskopische  Aiiatomie,  Bonn  ; edited  formerly  by  max 
Schultze,  and  presently  by  Waldeyer  and  La  Valette. --Quarterly 

London.— Dlonthly  Microscopical  Journal  London.— Journal  of  the  Royal  lilicioscopical  Societj, 
London. -Schwann,  Mikrosk.  Untersiich.,  1838  (translated  by  tl'O  Sydenham  Soc^ 

W.  Kiihne,  Das  Protoplasma,  Leipzig,  1864.— Max  Schultze  ^a.s  1 rotoplasma,  H q 
R.  Virchow,  Die  Cellular  Pathologie  (translated  by  Chance),  I860.— L.  Beale,  IheStuictuie 
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M Ti'ir.t.-.o.ii-.ivv  Titisiips  Loluloi)  1881. — A.  Kolliker,  A IVlaimal  of  Human  Micmscopic 
Amitomy,  London,  1860  Lelub.  d.  Histologic,  6th  ed.  pt.  i.,  1889  ; and  hi^s 
Lein  1864  —J  Goodsir,  Anatomical  and  Pathological  Observations  edited  by  W.  Tnrnei, 
Sbnrcdi  -(luain’s  Anatomy,  10th  ed.,  edited  by  Schafer  and  Thane,  London,  189L- 
Eindfleiscli,  A Manual  of  Pathological  Anatomy  (tran.slated  by  R.  Baxter)  London  18^^ 

C.  Toldt,  Lehrbiich  der  Gowcbelehre,  Stuttgart,  3rd  cd.,  1888.— E Klein  and  E.  Noble-Smith 
Atlas  of  Histology,  London,  1872.— H.  Frey,  Handbuch  der  Histologie  und  Ilistochemie  des 
lilenschen  Leipzi",  1876,  Gniiidzugc,  1885,  and  Das  Mikroskop.,  8th  ed.,  188b.  Fol,  Lehi.  d. 
vergleich.  inikros.  Anatomie,  Leip.,  1 885. -Behrens,  Tabelleii  z.  Gebrauch  b niik  AJeiten, 
Braunsclnvei"  1887.— Feaimley,  Tract.  Histol.,  188, .—Brass,  luirzes  Lehrb.  d.  Histol. 
Leip  1888.-^Beale,  How  to  "Work  with  the  IMicros.,  Loud.,  1880.— W.  Stirling;  Histologica.1 
iMciUranda,  Aberdeen,  1880.— E.  A.  Schafer,  Practical  Histol.,  18/  7 ; and  Essentials  of  Histol. 

1.S87 W.  Stirling,  Text-book  of  Practical  Histology,  London,  1881.— Heitzmann,  Microsc, 

iMornholorn-  1882.— Purser,  Man.  of  HLst.,  Dublin.— E.  Klein,  Elements  of  Hist.,  London, 
1883. — wl  Flenmiing,  Zellsubst.  u.  Zelltheil.,  Leipzig,  1882. — Cadiat,  Traite  danat.  gen., 
Paris  1879.— Bizzozero,  Hand.  d.  klin.  Mikroskop.,  Erlang.,  2nd  ed.,  1888. — Carnoy,  Gilson 
and  Denys  Biol.  Cellul.,  Louvain,  1884-88.— Friedlander,  Mik.  Technik.,  3rd  ed.,  Berlin, 
1888.— Gierke,  Farberei  z.  mik.  Zwecken.,  Braun.,  1885.— Froninmnn,  Enters,  u.  tliier. 
u.  pflaiiz.  Zellen,  Jena,  1884.  -Wiedersheim,  Lehrb.  d.  vergl.  Aiiat,  Jena,  1888.— S.  L. 
Schenk,  Griiiidriss  der  Histologie  d.  kleiisehen,  Vienna,  1885.— Orth,  Ciirsus  cl.  norm.  Histol., 
4th  ed.,  1886.— S.  Mayer,  Histolog.  Taschenbuch.  Prag.,  1887.— Stbhr,  Lehrb.  d.  Histol., 
4th  ed.,  Jena,  1891.  Lee  and  Henneguy,  Traite  de  ineth.  cle  I’anat.,  Pari.s,  1888. — Renaut, 
Histolofde,  1890. — Bbhm  and  Oppel,  Taschenbuch  cl.  Mikrokop.  Technik,  Miinchen,  1890. — 
W.  Stirling,  Outlines  of  Practical  Histology,  1890.— Fusari  and  Monti,  Coinpendio  di  Istologia, 
Torino,  1891. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.— Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiologi.sche  Cheinie,  Berlin,  1877- 
1879. — Lehmann,  Lehrb.  cl.  phys.  Chem.  3rd  ed.,  Leijizig,  1853  ; and  Handbuch,  1859. — J. 
Konig,  Cheinie  der  inenschlicheii  Nahning  und  Genussmittel,  2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  1883. — Leo. 
Liebermann,  Grunclzuge  der  Chemie  des  Menschen,  Stuttgart,  1880. — Robin  and  Verdeil, 
Traite  de  chini.  anat.  et  phys.  - (with  Atlas),  Paris,  1853. — J.  Moleschott,  Physiologie  der 
Nahrungsmittel,  2nd  ed.,  Giessen,  1859. — E.  Smith,  Foods,  1873. — A.  Wynter  Blyth,  Foods, 
1887. — Gorup-Besanez,  Anleitung  zur  Zoo-chemischen  Analyse,  1871. — Gautier,  Chimie 
applique  a la  Physiologie,  1874. — Lehmann’s  Phys.  Chem.  (translated  by  Cavendish  Soc., 
1851-54),  with  Atlas  of  0.  Funke’s  plates.. — Kingzett,  Animal  Chem.,  1878. — Thudichum, 
Ann.  of  Chem.  Med.,  1879. — A.  Gamgee,  Physiological  Chemistry  of  the  Animal  Body,  vol. 
i.,  1880. — Hoppe-Seyler,  Medicinische-Chemische  Untersuchungen,  Berlin. — Zeitschrift  fiir 
physiologische  Chemie,  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  Strassburg,  since  1877. — Watt’s  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry,  second  supplement,  London,  1875. — Ralfe,  Clinical  Chemistry,  London,  1880  ; and 
Clinical  Chem.,  1883. — Wurtz,  Traite  de  chim.  biol.,  Pai-is,  1880. — T.  C.  Charles,  Physiological 
and  Pathological  Chemistry,  London,  1884. — Parkes’  Hygiene,  7th  ed. — Fliigge,  Lehrb.  d. 
hygien.  Untersuchung.,  Leip.,  1881. — Maly’s  Jahresb.  ii.  Thiercheinie  since  1870. — Landolt, 
Das  opt.  Drehnngsvermog.  org.  Suhst.,  Braun.,  1879. — Articles  in  Hermann’s  Handbuch  d. 
Physiologie,  1879-1884,  and  the  various  Text-Books  on  Organic  Chemistry.. — Roscoe  and 
Schorlemmer,  (Organic)  Chem.,  1884. — Nowak,  Lehrbneh  d.  Hygiene,  AVien. — Beilstein, 
Handb.  d.  org.  Chem.,Hanib.  and  Leip., 2nd  ed.,  1885. — Ladenburg,  Haudb.  d.  Chemie,  Breslau, 
1883. — Rosenthal,  Yorles.  h.  ciffent.  n.  priv.  Gesundheitspflege,  Erlangen,  1887.. — Kossel, 
Leitfaden  f.  med.-chem.  Curse,  2nd  ed.  Berlin,  1888. — Bunge,  Phys.  and  Path.  Chem.  trans. 
by  Wooldridge,  1890.^ — Rohmann,  Anleitung  z.  chem.  Arbeit.  Berlin,  1890.. — V.  Jaksch, 
Clinical  Diagnosis,  trans.  by  Cagney,  1890. — HaUiburton,  Chemical  Physiology  and  Patliolog}q 
1891.— Hammarsten,  Lehrb.  cl.  Physiol.  Chem.,  2nd  ed.,  Wiesbaden,  1891. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  METRICAL  WITFI  THE  COMMON  MEASURES. 

By  Dr  Warren  De  La  Rue. 


MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 


In  English  Inches. 

In  English  Feet 
= 12  Inches. 

In  English  Yards 
=3  Feet. 

Milllnietre 

Centlnietro ' 

Decimetre  . . . , ' . 

Metre 

Decametre  . . . . . ’ ’ 

Hectometi’e  ...... 

Kilometre  ...... 

Myiiometre  ...... 

0-03937 

0-39371 

3-93708 

39-37079 

393-70790 

3937-07900 

39370-79000 

393707-90000 

0-0032.S09 

0-0328090 

0-3280899 

3-2808992 

32-8089920 

328-0899200 

3280-8992000 

32808-9920000 

0-0010936 
0-0 109363 

0- 1093633 

1- 0936331 
10-9363310 

109-3633100 

1093-6331000 

10936-3310000 

1 Inch  = 2 -539954  Centimetres.  | 1 Foot=  3-0479449  Decimetres.  | 1 Yard  = 0-91438348  Metre. 

MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 

In  Cubic  Inches. 

In  Cubic  Feet=l,728 
Cubic  Inches. 

In  Pints  = 34-65923 
Cubic  Inches. 

Millilitre  or  cubic  centimetre 
Centilitre  or  10  cubic  centimetres 
Deciliti-e  or  100  cubic  centimetres 
Litre  or  cubic  decimetre 
Decalitre  or  centistere 
Hectoliti-e  or  decistere 
Kilolitre  or  stere,  or  cubic  metre 
Myrioliti  e or  decastere 

0-061027 

0-610271 

6-102705 

61-0270.52 

610-270.515 

6102-705152 

61027-051519 

610270-515194 

0-0000353 

0-0003532 

0-0035317 

0-0353166 

0-35316.58 

3-5316581 

35-3165807 

353-1058074 

0-001761 

0-017608 

0- 176077 

1- 760773 
17-607734 

176-077341 

1760-773414 

17607-734140 

1 Cubic  Inch  = 16-3861759  Cubic  Centimetres.  | 1 Cubic  Foot=28-3153119  Cubic  Decimetres. 

The  UNIT  OF  VOLUME  is  1 Cubic  Centimetre. 

MEASURES  OF  WEIGHT. 

In  English  Grains. 

In  Troy  Ounces. 
= 480  Grain.s. 

In  Avoirdupois  Lbs. 
=7,000  Grains. 

Milligramme  ..... 

Centigramme  ..... 

Decigi-nmme  ..... 

Gramme  ...... 

Decagramme  . . . 

Hectogramme  ..... 

Kilogramme 

Myriogramme 

0-015432 

0- 154323 

1 - .543235 
15-432349 

154-323488 

1543-231880 

15432-348800 

154323-488000 

0-000032 
0 -0003-12 
0-003215 
0-032151 
0-321507 
3-215073 
32-150727 
321-507267 

0-0000022 

0-0000220 

0-0002205 

0-0022046 

0-0220462 

0-2204621 

2-2046213 

22-0462126 

The  UNIT  OF  MASS  ill  the  metrical  system  is  1 Gramme,  which  is  the  mass  or  weight  of  1 Cubic  Centimetre 
(1  c.c.)  of  water  at  4°  C.,  i.e.,  at  its  temperature  of  maximum  density. 

CORRESPONDING  DEGREES  IN  THE  FAHRENHEIT  AND  CENTIGRADE  SCALES. 

Fahr.  Cent. 

500°  ...260°  0 

450°  ...  232°-2 
400°  ...  204“-4 
350°  ...  176°-7 
300°  ...  148°-9 
212°  ...100°  0 
210°  ...  98°-9 
205°  ...  96°-l 

200°  93°-3 

195°  ...  90°-5 
190°  ...  87°-8 
185°  ...  85°-0 
180°  ...  S2°-2 
175°  ...  79°-4 
170°  ...  76°-7 
165°  ...  73°-9 
160°  ...  71°-1 
1.55°  ...  68°-3 
1-50°  ...  65°-5 
145°  ...  62°-8 

Fall!-.  Cent. 

140°  ...  60°-0 
135°  ...  57° -2 
130°  ...  64°-4 
125°  ...  51° -7 
120°  ...  48°-9 
11-5°  ...  46°-l 
110°  ...  43°-3 
105°  ...  40' -5 
100  ...  37°-8 
95°  ...  35°-0 
90°  ...  32°-2 
85°  ...  29°-4 
80°  ...  26° -7 
75°  ...  23°-9 
70°  ...  21°-1 
65°  ...  18°-3 
60°  ...  15°-5 
55°  ...  12°-8 
50°  ...  10°  0 
45°  ...  7°-2 

; 

Fahr.  Cent.  ’ 

40°  ...  4° -4 

35°  ...  l°-7 

32°  ...  0°-0 

30°  ...—  1°-1 
25°  ...—  3°-9 
20°  ...—  6° -7 
15°  ...—  9°-4 
10°  ...—12° -2 
5°  ...— 1.5°-0 

0°  ...-17°  8 

— 5°  ...— 20°-5 
—10°  ...—23° -3 
—15°  ...— 26°-l 
—20°  ...— 28°-9 
—25°  ...— 81°-7 
—30°  ...— 34°-4 
—35°  ...— 37°-2 
—40°  ...— 40°-0 
—45°  ...— 42°-8 

-50°  ...-45°-6 

I 

Cent.  Fahr. 

100°  ...212°  0 

98°  ...  208° -4 
96°  ...  204°-8 
94°  ...  201°-2 
92°  ...  197°-6 
90°  ...194°-0 
88°  ...  190°-4 
86°  ...  186°-8 
84°  ...  183° -2 
82°  ...  179°-6 
80°  -176°  0 
78°  ...  172°-4 
76°  ...  168°-8 
74°  ...  165°-2 
72°  ...  161°-6 
70°  ...158°  0 
68°  ...  154°-4 
66°  ...  150°-8 
64°  ...  147°-2 
62°  ...  143°-6 

Cent.  Fahr. 

60°  ...140°  0 

.58°  ...  136° -4 
.56°  ...  132° -8 
54°  ...  129°-2 
52°  ...  12.5°-6 
50°  ...122°  0 
48°  ...  118° -4 
46°  ...  114°-8 
44°  ...  lll°-2 
42°  ...  107°-6 
40°  ...104°  0 
38°  ...  100° -4 
36°  ...  96°-8 
34°  ...  93° -2 
32°  ...  89° -6 

30°  - 86  -0 

28°  ...  82°-4 
26°  ...  78°-8 
24°  ...  75°-2 
22°  ...  71°-6 

Cent.  Fahr. 

20°  ...  68°  0 

18°  ...  64°-4 
16°  ...  60°-8 
14°  ...  57°-2 
12°  ...  53°-6 
10°  ...  50°-0 
8°  ...  46°-4 
6°  ...  42-°8 
4°  ...  39°-2 
2°  ...  35°-6 
0°  ...  32°  0 

— 2°  ...  28°-4 

— 4°  ...  24°-8 

— 6°  ...  21°-2 
— 8°  ...  17°-6 

-10° ...  14°  0 
—12°  ...  10°-4 
-14°  ...  6°-8 

—16°  ...  3°-2 

—18°  ...  — 0°-4 
—20° ...— 4°0 

To  turn  C°  into  F°,  multiply  by  9,  divide  bj^  5,  nnd  add  32. 

To  tuni  F°  into  C°,  deduct  32,  multiply  by  5,  and  divide  by  9. 
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Abtloiiiiiial  muscles iu  resiura- 
tion,  202,  203. 

Abdominal  reflex,  789. 

Abducens,  734. 

A.ben’atiou,  cbromatic,  934. 

,,  spherical,  934. 

Abiogenesis,  1028. 

Absolute  blindness,  870. 

Absorption  by  fluids,  45. 

„ by  solids,  45. 

„ influence  of  nervous 
system,  370. 

,,  organs  of,  353. 

Absorption  of — 
carbohydrates,  364. 
colouring  matter,  367. 
digested  food,  361. 
effusions,  388. 
fats,  367. 
fat  soaps,  366. 
fatty  acids,  369. 
forces  of,  361. 
grape-sugar,  364,  365. 
inorganic  substances,  363. 
nutrient  enemata,  370. 
oxygen  by  blood,  220. 
particles,  367. 
peptones,  365. 
solutions,  363. 

.sugars,  364. 

unchanged  proteids,  366. 

Absorption  jaundice,  333. 

,,  spectra,  24. 

Accelerans  nerve,  827. 

,,  iu  frog,  830. 

Accommodation  of  eye,  926. 

,,  defective,  932. 

, , force  of,  932. 

, , for  tempera- 

ture, 411. 

,,  line  of,  929. 

,,  nerves  of,  927. 

„ phosphene,  942. 

,,  range  of,  930. 

,,  range  to  force 

of,  933. 

,,  spot,  941. 

,,  time  for,  929. 

Accord,  995. 

Acetic  acid,  473. 

Aceton,  505,  517. 

Acetylene,  29. 

Achromatin,  1055. 

Achromatopsy,  957. 

Achroodextrin,  255. 

Acid-albumin,  465. 

Acid-hicmatin,  30. 

Acids,  free,  461. 

Acoustic — 

, , formula,  739, 


Acoustic,  hyperalgia,  739. 

,,  nerve,  738. 

,,  tetanus,  679. 

Acquired  movements,  868,  877. 
Acrylic  acid  series,  473. 

Action  cuiTcnts,  683,  695. 

,,  from  heart,  687. 

„ of  muscle  and  nerve,  686. 
Active  insufficiency,  624. 

Acute  decubitus,  715. 
Adamkiewicz’s  reaction,  463. 
Addison’s  disease,  176,  715. 
Adelomorphous  cells,  285. 
Adenin,  477. 

Adenoid  tissue,  379. 

Adequate  stimuli,  904. 
Adipocere,  451. 

Adipose  tissue,  449. 

Adventitia,  \Q7. 
jEgophony,  208. 

Aerobes,  341. 
.dilroplethysmograph,  194. 
JJsthesiometer,  1018. 
yEsthesodic  substance,  793. 
Afferent  nerves,  716. 

After-birth,  1090. 

After-images,  959. 
After-pressure,  1022. 
After-sensation,  905. 

After-taste,  1011. 

Ageusia,  1012. 

Agminated  glands,  359. 
Agoraphobia,  741. 

Agrammatism,  880. 

Agraphia,  880. 

Ague,  172. 

Air,  atmospheric,  214. 

,,  collection  of,  212. 

, , composition  of,  215. 

„ expired,  212,  215. 

,,  impurities  in,  230. 

Air-cells  of  lung,  184. 

Air-sacs,  236. 

Air-vesicles,  exchange  of  gases 
in,  219. 

Albumin  in  urine,  509, 

,,  tests  for,  510, 
Albuminates,  465. 

Albumini  meter,  511. 
Albuminoids,  468. 

Albumin  of  egg,  44,  464. 
Albuminous  bodies,  461.  I 

Albumins,  464.  I 

Albuminuria,  509. 

Albunioses,  294,  295. 

„ on  blood,  36, 

Alcohol,  436,  437, 

,,  action  of,  in  digestion. 
348. 

,,  on  temperature,  416. 


Alcoholic  drinks,  436. 

Alcohols,  474. 

Alcool  ail  tiers,  10. 

Aleurone  grains,  467. 

Alexia,  882. 

Alimentary  principles,  237. 
Alkali-albumin,  465. 
Alkali-hsematin,  30. 

Alkaline  fermentation,  508, 
Alkaloids,  436. 

Allantoin,  477,  501. 

I Allantois,  1064. 

! Allochiria,  1024. 

Allorhythmia,  124. 

Alloxan,  498. 

Almen’s  test,  513. 

Alteration  theory,  694. 
Alternate  hemiplegia,  806. 

,,  paralysis,  806,  892. 
Alternation  of  generations,  1029. 
Alveoli  of  lung,  184. 
Alvergniat’s  gas-pump,  46. 
Amaurosis,  721. 

Amblyopia,  721. 

American  crow-bar  case,  843. 
Amides,  477. 

Amido-acids,  477. 

Amido-acetic  acid,  323,  477. 
Amido-caproic  acid,  306. 
Amimia,  880. 

Amines,  476. 

Amitosis,  1055. 

Ammonia  derivatives,  476. 
Amniouisemia,  535. 

Amnesia,  880. 

Amnesic  aphasia,  880. 

Amnion,  1064. 

Amniota,  1064. 

Amniotic  fluid,  1064. 

„ sac,  1064. 

Amoeboid  movements,  16,  17. 
Ampbre,  669. 

Ampbre’s  rule,  671. 
Amphiarthroses,  621. 
Ampho-peptone,  294. 

Amphoric  sounds,  207. 

Ampullie  of  semicircular  canals, 
992. 

Amygdalin,  389. 

Amyloid  substance,  467. 
Amylopsiu,  304. 

Amylum,  476. 

Anabiosis,  1028. 

Auacrotism,  126. 

Ana3inia,  56,  57. 

,,  metabolism  in,  57. 
Anrerobes,  341. 

Anassthesia  doloro.sa,  1025. 
Anajsthetic  leprosy,  715. 
Aniesthetics,  1025. 
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Anabolic  iierve.s,  716. 
Anabolism,  418. 

Anaknsi.s,  739. 

Analgesia,  795. 

Analgia,  1026. 

Anainnia,  1064. 

Anapnograph,  194. 

Anarthria,  880. 

Anasarca,  389. 

Aiulral  and  Gavarret’s  appara- 
tus, 212. 

Anelectrotonn.s,  696. 

Aneurism,  131,  132. 

Angiogi-aph,  116. 

A.ngiometer,  125. 

Angionenroses,  838. 

Angle  of  convergence,  972. 
Angular  gyrus,  871. 

Anidrosis,  556. 

Animals,  characters  of,  xxxiv. 
Animal — 

, , heat,  392. 

,,  magnetism,  848. 

,,  starch,  317. 

Anions,  672. 

Anisotropons  substance,  565. 
Ankle  clonus,  790. 

Anode,  672. 

Anosmia,  718. 

Antagonistic  muscles,  624. 
Anthracometer,  211. 
Anthracosis,  188. 

Anti-albumin,  296. 

Antiar,  98. 

Auti-emetic.s,  276. 
Autihydrotics,  554. 

Aiitipeptone,  294,  466,  467. 
Antiperistalsis,  277. 
Anti-pyretics,  414. 

Auti-sialics,  251. 

Aortic  valves,  62.  ’ 

,,  insufficiency  of, 
127. 

Aperistalsis,  280. 

Apex-beat,  69. 
Apex-preparation,  95. 

Aphakia,  916. 

Aphasia,  880,  881. 

Aphonia,  645. 

Apncea,  814,  816. 

Appreciable  distance,  smallest, 
1020. 

Appuun’s  apparatus,  998. 
Apselaphasia,  1025. 

Aphthongia,  646. 

Aqueous  humour,  918. 
Arachnoid  mater,  898. 
Archiblastic  cells,  1060. 

Area  opaca,  1052. 

,,  pellucida,  1039,  1052. 

„ vasculosa,  1062. 

Argyll  Robertson  prrpil,  937. 
Arhythmia  cordis,  65. 

Aristotle’s  experiment,  1020. 
Aromatic  acids,  474. 

,,  ethereal  compounds, 

506. 

,,  oxyacids,  477. 

Arrector  pili  muscle,  548. 

Arrest  of  heart’s  action,  144. 
Arterial  blood,  53. 

Arterial  tension,  121. 

A?teries,  106. 


Arteries,  lilood-pressure  in,  139. 
,,  central,  854. 

,,  development  of,  1078. 

,,  division  of,  112. 

,,  emptiness  of,  831. 

,,  ligature  of,  112. 

,,  physical  in-operties  of, 

■ 111. 

,,  rhythmical  contraction 

of,  835. 

,,  sounds  in,  158. 

,,  structure  of,  106. 

,,  termination  in  veins, 

. 156. 

Arteriogram,  116. 

Arthroidal  joints,  621. 

Articular  cartilage,  620. 
Articulation  nerve-corpuscles, 
1015. 

,,  positioms,  645. 
Artificial  cold-blooded  condi- 
tion, 416. 

Artificial  eye,  925,  946. 

,,  dige.stion,  349. 

„ gastric  digestion,  297. 

ga.stric  juice,  294. 

,,  katalepsy,  848. 

,,  respiration,  229. 

,,  Marsliall  Hall's  me- 
thod, 229. 

, , Sylvester’s  method, 
229. 

,,  selection,  1091. 

, , vowels,  998. 

Ascites,  389. 

Asi:)artic  acid,  477. 

Asphyxia,  226,  228,  817. 

,,  artificial  respiration 

in,  229. 

,,  recovery  from,  228, 

229. 

,,  spasm,  841. 

Aspirates,  644. 

Aspiration  of  heart,  146. 

,,  thoracic,  146. 

,,  ventricles,  67. 

Assimilation,  418. 

Associated  movement,  967. 
Astatic  needles,  671. 

Asteatosis,  557. 

Asthma  nervosum,  749. 

,,  . dyspepticum,  750. 

Astigmatism,  935. 

,, . correction  of,  935. 

,,  test  for,  935. 

Atavism,  1091. 

Ataxaphasia,  880. 

Ataxia,  755,  868,  878. 

Ataxic  aphasia,  880. 

,,  tabes  dorsalis,  795. 
Atelectasis,  209. 

Atmo.sj)heric  pressure,  234. 

,,  diminution  of,  234. 

,, . increase  of^  235. 

Atresia,  ani,  1064. 

Atrophy,  626. 

„ of  the  face,  733. 
Atropin,  589. 

„ on  eye,  938. 

„ on  salivary  glands,  248. 

on  smooth  nuiscle, 
589. 

Attention,  time  for,  847. 


Audiljility  of  notes,  996. 
Audible  tones,  996. 

Auditory  after-.sensations,  1003. 
„ area,  872,  883. 

,,  aurm,  872. 

„ centre,  872. 

,,  <lelusions,  739. 

,,  hains,  992. 

,,  meatus,  980. 

,,  nerve,  978. 

, , ossicles,  983. 

„ paths,  872. 

,,  perceifiions,  994, 1002. 
,,  limits  of,  995. 

„ variations  of,  996. 

„ vesicle,  1089. 
Auerbach’s  jfiexus,  274,  280. 
Augmentor  nerves,  830. 

Auricles  of  heart,  58,  61,  65-67. 

,,  development  of,  1077. 
Auriculo-ventricular  valves,  62. 
Airscultation  of  heart,  87. 

„ of  lungs,  204-208 

Automatic  excitement,  763. 
Autonomy,  848. 

Anxocardia,  100. 

Avidity,  292. 

Axis  of  vision,  948. 

Racilliis,  57,  340,  347. 

,,  acidi  lactici,  341. 

,,  anthracis,  57. 

,,  butyricus,  341. 

,,  subtilis,  343. 

,,  synxanthus,  429. 

,,  tubercle  and  others, 

231. 

Bacteria,  57,  344. 

Bacterium,  57,  340. 

,,  aceti,  342. 

.,  coli,  347. 

,,  foetidum,  557. 

,,  lactis,  347. 

Ball  and  socket  joints,  621. 
Banting  cure,  452. 
Barresthesiometer,  1021. 

Basal  ganglia,  885. 

Basedow’s  disease,  175,  838. 
Bases,  461. 

Basilar  membrane,  993. 
Bass-deafness,  996. 

Batteries,  galvanic,  668. 

,,  bichromate,  674. 

,,  Bunsen’s,  673. 

,,  Daniell’s,  673. 

,,  Grennet’s,  674. 

,,  Grove’s,  672. 

,,  Leclanche’s,  674. 

,,  N6e-D6rffel,  674. 

,,  Smee’s,  674. 

,,  storage,  674. 

Beats,  1002. 

„ isolated,  1002. 

„ succes.siye,  1002. 
Bed-sores,  715. 

Beef-tea,  432. 

Beer,  438. 

Bell’s  law,  753. 

„ deductions  from,  754. 

,,  paralysis,  737. 

Benzoic  acid,  500,  501. 

Bert’s  experiment,  706. 

Bidder’s, ganglion,  90. 
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Bilateral  moveuients,  866. 

Bile,  325. 

„ aeiils,  325. 

, , cliolesteriii  iu,  328. 

constituents  of,  325  -329. 
crystallised,  326. 

,,  ducts,  315. 

,,  ,,  lij^ature  of,  317. 

,,  effects  of  drugs  on,  333. 

,,  electrolysis  of,  328. 

excretion  of,  331. 

.,  fate  of,  336. 

„ functions  of,  334. 

, , gases  of,  329. 

,,  iu  urine,  514. 

,,  of  invertebrates,  328. 

,,  passage  of  drugs  into,  332. 
,,  pigments,  327. 

„ Platner’s,  326. 

,,  pressure,  332. 

,,  reabsorptiou  of,  332. 

,,  secretion  of,  329. 

,,  secretory  pressure  of,  332. 
,,  specific  constituents,  330. 

,,  spectrum  of,  327. 

,,  substances  passing  into, 
332. 

,,  test  for,  326,  327. 

Bilbarzia,  57. 

Biliary  fistula,  331. 

Bilicyanin,  327. 

Bilifusciu,  327. 

Bilious  vomit,  335. 

Biliprasiu,  327. 

Bilirubin,  31,  327. 

Biliverdin,  327. 

Binocular  vision,  967. 

Biological  law,  1091. 

Biology,  xxvii. 

Biot’s  respiration,  198. 

Birth,  1089. 

Biuret  reaction,  463. 

Blastoderm,  1039, 1051. 

„ structure  of,  1054. 
Blastodermic  vesicle,  1051. 
Blastomeres,  1050. 

Blastopore,  1052. 

Blastosphere,  1050. 

Blastula,  1051. 

Blepharospasm,  738. 

Blind  spot,  946. 

Blood,  1. 

,,  abnormal  conditions,  54. 

,,  action  of  reagents,  9. 

,,  analy.sis,  33. 

,,  arterial,  53. 

„ carbon  dioxide  in,  52. 

,,  change  by  respiration, 

220. 

„ circulation  of,  103. 

clot,  35. 
coagulated,  20. 

,,  coagulation,  34. 

„ colour,  1. 

„ colouring  matter,  21. 

„ composition  of,  33. 

„ current,  133. 

,,  defibrinated,  35. 

„ distribution  of,  162. 

,,  electrical  condition  of, 

711. 

„ elementary  granules,  20. 

,,  extractives,  45. 
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Blood,  fats  in,  45. 

,,  fibrin  in,  20,  34,  56. 

,,  gases  in,  45. 

„ glands,  166. 

,,  heterogeneous,  165. 

„ in  urine,  512. 

,,  islands,  11,  1062. 

,,  lake-coloured,  9. 

,,  loss  of,  56. 

microscopic  examination, 
3. 

,,  nitrogen  in,  52. 

„ odour,  2. 

,,  of  hepatic  vein,  53. 

,,  of  renal  vein,  53. 

,,  of  splenic  vein,  53. 

,,  organisms  in,  57. 

,,  oxygen  in,  50. 

,,  ozone  in,  51. 

,,  plasma,  3,  33. 

,,  portal  vein,  53. 

,,  pressure,  136. 

,,  proteids  of,  43. 

,,  quantity,  54,  56. 

,,  reaction,  1. 

„ salts  of,  45. 

,,  serum,  35,  44. 

,,  solvents,  10. 

,,  .specific  gravity,  2. 

,,  sugar  in,  45. 

,,  taste,  2. 

,,  temperature,  3. 

,,  tests,  30. 

,,  transfusion  of,  54,  164. 

,,  transparent,  9. 

„ velocity  of,  152. 

,,  venous,  53. 

„ water  iu,  45. 

Blood-channels,  intercellular, 
110. 

Blood-corpuscles — 

,,  aVjiiormal  forms,  21. 

action  of  reagents  on,  6, 
7,  8,  16. 

, amceboid  movements, 

16. 

„ amphibian,  10. 

,,  animal,  10. 

„ carbon  dioxide  in,  52. 

„ chemical  composition, 

21-33. 

„ circulation,  155,  156. 

,,  colour,  4,  6. 

,,  colourless,  15-18. 

„ composition,  33. 

„ conservation  of,  8. 

,,  constituents  of,  32. 

,,  counting,  4. 

„ crenation,  6. 

,,  decay,  14. 

,,  diajiedesis,  18,  157. 

, , effects  of  reagents,  6, 16. 

,,  elliptical,  11. 

,,  form,  3,  7. 

,,  Gower’s  method,  5. 

„ histology  of,  6. 

„ human,  red,  3. 

,,  ,,  white,  15, 33. 

,,  intracellular  origin,  12. 

,,  invertebrate,  10. 

,,  isotonic  point,  8. 

,,  microscopic  examina- 

tion, 3,  6. 


Blood-corpuscles— nucleated, 20. 
,,  number,  4,  20. 

,,  of  newt,  16. 

„ origin,  11,  12,  13. 

„ oxygen  iu,  50. 

,,  ])arasites  of,  21. 

' , pathological  changes,  20. 

, , proteids  of,  32. 

!,  red,  3. 

I’ouleaux  of,  6. 

„ size,  3,  20. 

,,  solvents,  10. 

,,  staining  reagents,  8. 

,,  .stroma,  6,  9,  32. 

,,  transfusion  of,  54,  164. 

,,  transparency,  4. 

,,  vertebrate,  10. 

„ weight,  4. 

,,  white,  15. 

Blood-current,  133,  150. 

,,  iu  cajnllarie.s,  135,  156. 

„ in  small  vessels,  155. 

,,  in  veins,  158. 

„ velocity  of,  150,  152. 

Blood-gases,  45-53. 

„ estimation  of  0,  CO.,, 

and  N,  49-53. 

,,  extraction,  46. 

,,  gas-x3umps  for,  46-49. 

„ quantity,  54. 

Blood-glands,  166. 

Blood-islands,  11,  1062. 

Blood-plasma,  3,  33,  34. 

Blood-23lates,  19. 

Blood-pressure,  136. 

,,  arterial,  139. 

,,  capillary,  145. 

,,  depressor  nerve,  141. 

, , effect  of  vagus,  144. 

,,  estimation  of,  136. 

,,  how  influenced,  140. 

„ iu  q)ulmonary  artery, 

148. 

,,  in  vein.s,  146. 

,,  relation  to  qmlse-rate, 

145. 

„ resi)iratory  uudulation.s, 

141, 163. 

„ tracing,  136. 

„ Traube-Heriug  curves, 

143. 

„ variations  iu  animals, 

144. 

Blood-vessels,  106. 

„ cohe.siou  of,  112. 

:,  drugs  on,  110. 

„ ela.sticity  of,  111. 

,,  lynqjhatics,  110. 

„ ijathology  of.  111. 

„ properties  of,  110,  111. 

„ structure  of,  106. 

Blue  25US,  556. 

„ sweat,  556. 

Body,  vibrations  of,  132. 

Body-wall,  formation  of,  1062. 

Bone,  617.  • 

.,  chemical  coiniio.sition  of, 
617,  1076. 

,,  callus  of,  457. 

„ effect  of  madder  on,  457. 

,,  formation  of,  1075. 

,,  fracture  of,  457. 

„ growth  of,  1076. 
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Bone,  red  marrow,  13. 

„ structure  of,  617, 

Bones,  lueclianisni  of,  617. 
Bottger’s  test,  257. 

Boutons  terminals,  1016. 
Bowman’s  tubes,  908. 

,,  glands,  1004. 

Box  pulse-measnrer,  113. 
Boyle’s  law,  45. 

Bradyphasia,  880. 

Brain,  797. 

,,  arteries  of,  900-902. 

,,  blood-vessels  of,  900-902. 

„ development  of,  1 085. 

„ general  scbeme  of,  797. 

,,  impulses,  course  of,  778. 

„ in  invertebrata,  903. 

,,  membranes  of,  898. 

, , motor  areas  or  regions  of, 
857. 

„ movements  of,  899. 

„ of  dog,  860. 

,,  pressure  on,  902. 

,,  jwotective  apparatus  of, 
898. 

,,  psychical  functions  of, 
842. 


) ) 
i) 


pulse  in,  132. 
pyramidal  tracts  of,  778, 
782. 


,,  schema  of,  797. 

,,  topography  of,  884. 

„ weight  of,  797,  846. 
Branchial  arches,  1063. 

„ clefts,  1063,  1074. 
Brandy,  438. 

Bread,  434. 

Break  induction  shock,  678. 
Brenner’s  formula,  739. 

Broca’s  convolution,  879. 
Bromidrosis,  557. 

Bronchi,  contraction  of,  189. 

„ structure  of,  182. 

,,  terminal,  183. 

Bronchial  arteries,  187. 

Bronchial  breathing,  207. 

,,  fremitus,  208. 

Bronchiole,  182-185. 
Bronchophony,  208. 

Bronchus  extra-pulmonary,  182. 
„ intra-pulmonary,  182. 
,,  small,  183. 

Bronzed  skin,  176,  715. 
Brownian  movement,  253. 
Bruit,  158,  159. 

,,  de  (liable,  159. 

Brunner’s  glands,  337,  358. 
Buchanan’s  experiments,  38. 
Budding,  1028. 

Buffy  coat,  35. 

Bulb,  806. 

Bulbar  paralysis,  813. 

Bulbus  arteriosus,  1077. 

Butter,  425. 

Butyric  acid,  342,  473. 


Caclicxlii  struma  priva,  174. 
Caffein,  436. 

Calabar  bean  on  eye,  721. 
Calcium  phosphate,  460. 
Calculi,  biliary,  327,  328,  350. 
„ salivary,  252. 

,,  urinary,  521. 


Callus,  457. 

Calorie,  401. 

Calorimeter,  392. 

Calorimetry,  401. 

Canal  of  cochlea,  990. 

,,  hyaloid,  917. 

,,  Nuck,  1084. 

,,  of  spinal  cord,  764. 

,,  of  Stilling,  917. 

„ Petit,  916. 

,,  Schlemm,  909. 

„ semicircular,  990. 

Canalis  auricularis,  1077. 

,,  cochlear  is,  990. 

„ reuniens,  990. 

Cane  sugar,  475. 

Capillaries,  108, 110. 

,,  action  of  silver  ni- 

trate on,  108. 

, , arrangement  of,  155. 

,,  blood  - current  in, 

155. 

,,  circulation,  156. 

, , contractility  of,  110, 

111. 

, , current  in,  135. 

,,  development  of,  12. 

„ flow  in,  105. 

, , form  and  arrange- 

ment of,  155. 

„ functions,  112. 

,,  pressure  in,  145. 

„ stigmata  of,  108. 

„ velocity  of  blood  in, 

153. 

Capillary  blood-iDressure,  145. 

„ electrometer,  683. 
Capsule,  external,  888. 

,,  Glisson’s,  311. 

,,  internal,  886,  888. 

,,  of  Tenon,  918. 

Carbohydrates,  475. 

„ absorption  of, 

364. 

„ fermentation  of, 

341. 

Carbolic  acid  urine,  503. 

Carbon  dioxide,  conditions  af- 
fecting, 217,  218,  219. 

, , elimination  of,  by  blood, 
221. 

,,  estimation  of,  49,  211. 

,,  excretion  of,  217. 

„ in  air,  214,  230,  231. 

„ in  blood,  52. 

,,  in  expired  air,  215. 

„ where  formed,  223. 

Carbonic  oxide-lnemoglobin,  28. 
,,  oxide,  29. 

„ poisoning  by,  29. 

Cardiac  contraction,  99. 

„ cycle,  65. 

■ „ dulness,  88. 

„ ganglia,  89. 

„ hypertrophy,  68. 

,,  impulse,  69. 

,,  ,,  cause  of,  71 

„ ,,  pathological, 

80. 

„ movements,  65-80. 

,,  murmurs,  86. 

„ nerve,s,  89. 

„ nutritive  fluids,  92. 


Cardiac  plexus,  89. 

„ poisons,  98. 

„ revolution,  65. 

„ sounds,  78. 

Cardinal  points,  923. 

Cardiogram,  70. 

Cardiograph,  70. 

Cardio-inhibitory  centre,  824. 

,,  nerves,  824. 

Cardio-pneumatic  movement, 
100. 

Caricin,  307. 

Carnin,  431. 

Carotici  gland,  177. 

CartQage,  469. 

„ articular,  620. 

,,  formation  of,  1063. 

Casein,  426,  465. 

Caseinogen,  426,  465. 

Caseoses,  294. 

Catacrotic  pulse,  116. 

Cataphoric  action,  676. 

Cataract,  916. 

Cathartics,  283. 

Cathelectrotonus,  696. 

Catheterising  the  lungs,  219. 

Cathode,  672. 

Caudate  nucleus,  885. 

Cavernous  spaces,  109. 

Cell-albumin,  464. 

Cells,  1055.  - 

,,  division  of,  1055,  1056. 

Cellulose,  476. 

„ digestion  of,  342. 

Cement,  260. 

,,  action  of  silver  nitrate 

on,  108. 

,,  substance,  108. 

Central  arteries,  855. 

Centre,  763. 

,,  accelerant,  827. 

,,  ano-spinal,  791. 

,,  auditory,  872. 

,,  cardio-inhibitory,  824. 

„ cilio-spinal,  791,  813. 

,,  closure  of  eyelicis,  812. 

„ coughing,  812. 

,,  dilator  of  pupil,  791, 

812. 

,,  ejaculation,  792. 

,,  erection,  792. 

,,  eyelids,  812. 

,,  for  coughing,  812. 

,,  for  defecation,  791. 

,,  for  mastication  and 

sucking,  812. 

,,  for  saliva,  812. 

,,  gustatory,  873,  883, 

,,  heat-regulating,  841. 

;,  micturition,  791. 

,,  olfactory,  873,  883. 

,,  parturition,  792. 

^ ,,  respiratory,  814. 

,,  secretion  of  saliva,  812. 

,,  sensory,  870. 

„ sneezing,  812. 

,,  spasm,  841. 

,,  speech,  879. 

,,  subordinate  .spinal,  835. 

,,  sucking,  812. 

,,  swallowii^g,  813. 

,,  sweat,  792,  842. 

, , vaso-dilator,  839. 
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Ceutrc,  vaso-motor,  spinal,  792,  I 
830.  1 

„ vesico-spinal,  791. 

’’  visual,  870. 

„ vomiting,  813. 

Centre  of  gravity,  627. 
Centrifugal  nerves,  714. 
Centripetal  nerves,  716. 
Centro-acinar  cells,  302. 

Centrum  ovale,  798. 

Cereals,  433. 

Cerebellar  ataxy,  89/. 
Cerebellum,  895. 
action  of  electricity  on,  898. 
connections  of,  801. 


function  of,  896. 
pathology  of,  898, 
removal  of,  897. 
structure  of,  894. 

Cerebral  arteries,  854. 

„ epilepsy,  862. 

,,  fissures,  tlog,  860. 

,,  inspiratory  centre,  815. 

,,  motor  centres,  849. 

,,  sensory  centres,  869. 

,,  vesicles,  1058. 

Cerebrin,  471,  656. 

Cerebro-spinal  fiuicl,  899. 

Cerebrum,  798. 

,,  blood-vessels  of,  853. 

commissural  fibres 
of,  856. 

,,  convolutions  of,  855. 

,,  dog’s,  859. 

effects  of  stimulation 
of,  875. 

,,  epilepsy  of,  862. 

excision  of  centres. 
867. 

,,  Flourens’  doctrine, 

843. 


luuctions  of,  842. 
Goltz’s  theory  of,  874. 
gyri  of,  846. 
imperfect  develop- 
ment of,  843. 
lobes  of,  855. 
motor  areas  of,  857, 
875. 

movements  of,  900. 
nerve-fibres  in,  853. 
protective  apparatus, 
898. 


removal  of,  843. 
sensory  centres,  869, 
882. 


,,  structure  of,  849. 

„ .sulci  of,  846. 

.,  thermal  centres  of, 
873,  882. 

„ topography  of,  875. 
Cerumen,  551. 

Ceruminous  glands,  550. 

Cervical  sympathetic,  section  of, 
727. 

„ stimulation  of,  727. 
Chalazre,  1040. 

Charcot’s  crystals,  233. 

„ disease,  715. 

Cheese,  430. 

Chemical  affinity,  xxxii. 

„ constituents  of  body, 
459. 


Che.ss-board  phenomenon,  973. 
Chest,  dimensions  of,  203. 
Cheyne-Stokes’  phenomenon, 

197. 

Chiasma,  718. 

Chitin,  471. 

Cldoral,  833. 

Chlorophaue,  916. 

Chlorosis,  20. 

Chocolate,  436. 

Chohemia,  332. 

Cholalic  acid,  326. 

Cholasma,  554. 

Cholester/emia,,  334, 

Cholesterin,  328. 

Cholotelin,  327. 

Choliu,  657. 

Cholohsematin,  328. 

Choloidinic  acid,  326, 

Choluria,  514. 

Choudriu,  469. 

Chondrogeu,  469. 

Chorda  dorsalis,  1059. 

Chorda  saliva,  247. 

Chorda  tympani,  247,  735,  839. 
Chordce  tendinece,  67. 

Chorion,  1052. 

frondosum,  1066. 

„ laeve,  1066. 

„ primitive,  1052. 

Choroid,  909. 

„ vessels  of,  910. 
Choroidal  fissure,  1087. 
Christison’s  formula,  488. 
Chromatic  aberration,  934. 
Chromatin,  1055. 
Chromatophores,  558. 
Chromatopsia,  721. 
Chromidroses,  556. 
Chromophanes,  472,  915. 
Chronograph,  597. 

Chronology  of  human  develop- 
ment, 1070. 

Chyle,  371,  382. 

,,  movement  of,  386. 

,,  quantity  of,  384. 

„ vessels,  370. 

Chylous  urine,  520. 

Chyme,  294. 

Cicatricula,  1038. 

Cilia,  559. 

,,  conditions  for  movement, 
560. 

„ effect  of  reagents  on,  560. 
,,  functions  of,  561. 

Ciliary  ganglion,  725. 

,,  motion,  559. 

,,  ,,  force  of,  561. 

,,  muscle,  909. 

,,  nerves,  725. 

Ciliated  epithelium,  559. 
Cilio-spiual  centre,  791. 

Circle  of  sensation,  1021. 

„ of  Willis,  901. 

Circulating  albumin,  446. 
Circulation,  blood,  58. 

„ capillary,  153. 

,,  duration  of,  154. 

,,  first,  1062. 

„ foetal,  1069. 

„ portal,  58. 

„ pulmonary,  58. 

„ schemata  of,  135. 


Circulation,  second,  1062. 

,,  systemic,  58. 

Circum polarisation,  257. 
Circumvallate  papillae,  1010. 
Clang,  994. 

Clarke’s  column,  769,  779. 
Clasmatocytes,  375. 
Clasmatocytosis,  375. 

Claustruni,  888. 

Cleavage  of  yelk,  1050. 

„ lines  of,  1050. 

„ partial,  1059. 

Cleft  sternum,  77. 

,,  palate,  1071,  1072. 
Clerk-Maxwell’s  experiment, 
942. 

Climacteric,  1042. 

ClitorLs,  1085. 

Closing,  continued  contraction, 
701. 

,,  .shock,  678. 

Clothing,  409. 

Coagulable  fluids,  38. 

Coagulated  proteids,  467. 
Coagulation  experiments,  41. 
Coagulation  of  blood,  34. 

,,  accelerated,  37. 

„ amount  of  salts,  41. 
„ BrtLcke’s  experi- 

ments, 39. 

,,  Buchanan’s  re- 

searches, 39. 

,,  delayed,  36. 

effect  of  albunioses, 
36. 

„ Hewson’s  experi- 

ments, 38. 

,,  phenomena  of,  36. 

,,  rapidity  of,  37. 

,,  Schmidt’s  experi- 

ments, 39. 

„ theories  of,  39,  41. 

„ time  for,  36. 

Coca,  436. 

Cocaine,  938. 

Coccygeal  gland,  177,  557. 
Cochlea,  990,  992. 

,,  resolution  by,  1000. 
Coelom,  1062. 

Coenurus  cerebralis,  1030. 
Coffee,  436. 

Cog-wheel  sound,  208. 
Cold-blooded  animals,  395. 

Cold  on  the  body,  415. 

„ uses  of,  417. 

Cold-spots,  1022. 

Collagen,  469. 

Colloids,  362. 

Coloboma,  1087. 

Colostrum,  428. 

Colour  associations,  1003. 
Colour-blindness,  957. 

„ acquired,  958. 

,,  testing,  958. 

Colour  sensation,  952,  953. 

,,  Hering’s  theory,  956. 

,,  Youug-Helmholtz 
theory,  955. 

Coloured  shadows,  961. 
Colouring  matters,  471. 
Colourless  corpuscles,  15-18. 
Colour  top,  959. 

,,  vision,  955. 
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Colour  vision,  theories  of,  955. 

Colours,  coniiileiuentary,  953, 
954. 

,,  contrast,  953. 

„ geometrical  cone,  954. 

,,  methods  of  mi.xing, 

953. 

,,  mi.xed,  953. 

„ iierceptiou  of,  952. 

,,  saturated,  954. 

„ sim))le,  953. 

C'olumella,  1004. 

Columns  of  the  cord,  765. 

Coma,  diabetic,  324. 

Comedo,  557. 

Common  sensation,  1025. 

Coinnmtator,  703. 

Comparative — 
absorption,  390. 
circrilation,  177. 
digestion,  350. 
hearing,  1004. 
kidney  and  nrine,  542. 
metabolism,  477. 
motor  apparatus,  630. 
nerve  centres,  903. 
nerves  and  electro-physiology, 
711. 

peripheral  nerve.s,  762. 
reproduction  and  develoi)- 
ment,  1091. 
respiration,  225,  235. 
skin,  557. 
smell,  1008. 
taste,  1012. 
temperature,  417. 
vision,  976. 
voice  and  speech,  646. 

Compensation  of  a current, 
683. 


Complemeutal  air,  191. 

,,  sjrace,  205. 
Complementary  colom'S,  953, 
954. 

Compound  eye,  976. 
Compressed  air,  129. 

Couarium,  1085. 

Concretions,  347. 

Condensed  milk,  429. 


Condiments 

Conducting 


5 5 

Conduction 

669. 


, 438. 

path  in  spinal  cord, 
777,  794. 

, , nutritive  centres 
of,  780. 

in  animal  tissues. 


Conductivity  ,^704. 

Conglutiu,  467. 

Congo  red,  288. 

Conjugate  deviation.  (22,  bn, 
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Conjugated  sulphuric  acid,  504. 
Conjugation,  1028. 
Connective-tissue,  372. 

chemistry  of,  469. 
spaces,  372. 

, , structure  of,  373. 

Jonsouauce,  1001. 

Jousoiiaiits,  642,  644. 

Constant  current,  action  cn,  598. 

,,  in  therapeutics,  706. 
Jonstant  batteries,  672. 
Bunsen’s,  673. 


Constant  batteries — 

Dauiell’s,  673. 

Crennet,  674. 

Grove’s,  672. 

Leclanclie’s,  674. 

Smee’s,  674. 

Constipation,  350. 

Contraction,  cardiac,  99. 

„ fibrillar,  590. 

„ initial,  603. 

„ muscular,  594  (see 
„ Myogram). 

,,  remainder,  596. 

„ rhythmical,  588. 

„ secondary,  688. 

„ without  metals, 

685. 

Contracture,  877. 

Contrast,  960. 

„ colours,  953. 
Converging  lenses,  920. 

Cornea,  906. 

Cornu  ammonis,  851. 

Corona  radiata,  890. 

Coronary  arteries,  64. 

„ effects  of  ligature  of, 
64. 

„ plexus,  89. 

Corpora  quadrigemina,  892. 
Corpulence,  452. 

Corpus  callosum,  885. 

,,  liiteum,  1044. 

,,  spongiosum,  1045. 

,,  striatum,  885. 
Corresponding  jioiuts,  967. 
Cortical  blindness,  870. 

Corti’s  organ,  990,  992. 

,,  rods,  992. 

Cotyledons  of  placenta,  1070. 
Coughing,  210,  743. 

,,  centre  for,  812. 
Cracked  pot  sound.  206. 

Cramp,  1027. 

Cranial  flexures,  1059. 

,,  nerves,  717. 

Crauioscopy,  843. 

Crassanientum,  35. 

Creamometer,  428. 

Cremasteric  reflex,  789, 
Crepitation,  208. 

Crista  acustica,  992. 

Croaking  experiment,  786. 

Crop,  351. 

Crossed  heads,  817. 

Crossed  reflexes,  785. 

Crura  cerebri,  890. 

Crusta,  890. 

,,  petrosa,  260. 

,,  phlogistica,  35. 

Crying,  211. 

Crystalliu,  465,  916. 

Crystalline  lens,  916. 

development  of, 
1088. 

,,  spheres,  976. 
Crystallised  bile,  326. 
Crystalloids,  362. 

Cubic  space,  231. 

Curare,  action  of,  586,  587,  589, 
833. 

„ on  motor  nerve.s,  586, 
589. 

Current,  velocity  of,  103. 


Cutaneous  respiration,  222,  551. 
,,  sensibility,  1018. 

,,  trophic  affections, 
715. 

Cuticular  membrane,  262. 
Cyanogen,  29. 

Cyanuric  acid,  477. 

Cylindrical  lenses,  934. 

Cynuric  acid,  501. 

Cyrtometer,  204. 

Cysticercus,  1030. 

Cystin,  477,  517. 

Cytozoon,  8. 

I»ally  gains,  418. 

„ lo.sses,  418. 

, , quantity  of  gases  respired, 
216. 

Daltonism,  957. 

Damping  apparatus,  982. 
Darby’s  fluid  meat,  297. 

Death  of  a nerve,  668. 

Debove’s  membrane,  182. 
Decidua  reflexa,  1065. 

,,  serotina,  1065. 

,,  vera,  1065. 

Decubitus  acutus,  894. 
Decus-sation  of  pyramids,  808. 
Deep  reflexe.s,  789. 

Defecation,  278. 

,,  centre  for,  791. 
Defibrinated  blood,  35. 
Degeneration,  fatty,  321,  452, 
666. 

„ in  spinal  cord, 
777. 

, , traumatic,  666. 
Deglutition,  266. 

,,  action  on  other 

centres,  271. 

,,  aimoea,  816. 

,,  Kronecker’s  experi- 

ments on,  268. 

,,  nerves  of,  270. 

,,  nervous  mechanism, 

270. 

,,  stages  of,  267. 

,,  time  relations,  270. 

Deiter’s  cells,  773. 

Deloniorphous  cells,  286. 
Demarcation  current.s,  683, 
695. 

Demilunes,  243. 

Demodex  folliculorum,  551. 
Denis’s  plasrnine,  39. 

Dentine,  260. 

Dentition,  263. 

Depressor  fibres,  834. 

,,  nerve,  746,  834. 
Derived  albumins,  465. 
Deutero-albuniose,  466. 

Dextrin,  476. 

Dextrose,  475. 

Diabetes  insipidus,  514. 

„ mellitus,  55,  322,  514. 
Diabetic  coma,  324. 

Dialysis,  362. 

Diapedests,  18,  157. 
Diaplianometer,_  428. 
Diaphoretics,  554. 

Diaphragm,  action  of,  199. 

,,  movements  of,  194. 
Diarrhoea,  350. 
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Dinstiitio  action,  2oi,  2ob  304, 
339,  471._ 

Diastole,  65. 

Diazo-reaction,  517. 

Dichroisni,  22. 

Dicrotic  i)ulse,  122. 

„ wave,  119. 

Diet,  440. 

,,  adequate,  443. 

,,  conditions  for,  441. 

„ eflect  of  age  on,  444. 

,,  ellect  of  work  on,  444. 

,,  fat,  448. 

,,  tlesh,  447. 

„ tlesh  and  fat,  448. 

,,  nii.xed,  448. 

of  carbohydrates,  448. 

,,  quality  of,  440. 

,,  quantity,  440. 

Dietaries,  444. 

Difference  theory,  694. 

Differential  rheotonie,  690. 

,,  tones,  1002. 

Diffraction  spectrum,  592, 

Diffusion,  361. 

,,  circles,  926. 

,,  of  gases,  46. 

,,  in  lungs,  219. 

Digestion,  237. 

,,  artificial,  349. 

,,  comparative,  3.50. 

,,  during  fever,  349. 

,,  historical,  351. 

,,  ill  plants,  351. 

Digestive  apparatus,  259. 

Dilatation  of  pupil,  centre  for, 
791,  812. 

Dilator  pupilliB  muscle,  936. 

Dileinnia,  847. 

Diopter,  934. 

Dioptric,  934. 

,,  observations,  919. 

Diphthougia,  646. 

Diphthongs,  644. 

Diplacusis,  996. 

Diplopia,  967. 

Direct  cell-division,  1055. 

,,  cerebellar  tract,  779,  782. 
,,  vision,  948. 

Directing  globules,  1049. 

Direction  of  sound  iierception, 
1003. 

Discharging  forces,  585. 

Disc  tactil,  1015. 

Discus  proligerus,  1037. 

Disdiaclasts,  575. 

Displacement  of  the  phases, 
998. 

Dissociation,  222, 

Di.ssonance,  1002. 

Distance,  estimation  of,  973. 

,,  false  estimate  of,  973. 
,,  .smallest  appreciable, 
1020. 

Diuretics,  524. 

Division  of  animals,  1028. 

,,  cells,  1055,  1061. 

Double  conduction  in  nerve, 
704. 

,,  coutact,feelingof,1018. 
,,  image.s,  neglect  of,  969. 
,,  vision,  967. 

Dreaims,  847. 


Drepani<liuni,  8. 

Dromograph,  151. 

Dropsy,  389. 

Drowning,  229. 

Duct  of  Cuvier,  1079. 

,,  Gaertner,  1083. 

Ductus  arteriosus,  1069. 
cochlearis,  990. 

,,  venosiis,  1069,  1080. 

Dura  mater,  898. 

Dust  jiarticles,  230. 

Dys-albumose,  295. 
Dyschromatopsy,  957. 

Dyslysin,  326. 

Dysperistalsis,  281. 

Dyspnoea,  196,  226,  816. 

„ causes  of,  817. 

Ear,  978. 

„ action  of  drugs  on,  1003. 

„ conduction  to,  979,  989. 

„ development  of,  1089. 

„ e.xternal,  980. 

„ e.\terual  meatus,  980. 

„ fatigue  of,  1003. 

„ fineness  of,  996. 

„ fluids  of,  994. 

„ in  animals,  1004. 

„ labyrinth  of,  990. 

„ manometer,  989. 

„ muscles  of,  980. 

„ ossicles  of,  983. 

„ speculum,  981,  982. 

„ tympanic  membrane,  981. 
Earthy  phosphates,  506. 

Elmer’s  glands,  238. 

Eccentric  hypertrophy,  68. 

Echo  speech,  849. 

Ectoderm,  1052. 

Ectopia  cordis,  73,  77. 

Efferent  nerves,  714. 

Effusions,  388,  389. 

Egg  albumin,  44,  464. 

Eggs,  430. 

Ehrlich’s  reaction,  517. 
Ejaculation,  centre  for,  792. 
Elastic  after-effect,  609. 

,,  flbres,  375. 

,,  pulse  elevations,  122. 

„ tension  of  lungs,  148, 191. 
,,  tubes,  106. 

,,  tubes,  flow  in,  105,  154. 
Elasticity  of  blood-vessels.  111. 

„ lens,  927. 

,,  muscle,  608. 

,,  uses  of,  611. 

Elastiii,  379. 

Electrical  charge  of  body,  711. 

,,  currents  of  eye,  690. 

,,  ,,  glands,  686. 

,,  „ heart,  687. 

,,  ,,  membranes, 

691. 

„ ,,  muscle,  683. 

,,  ,,  nerve,  683, 705. 

,,  ,,  skin,  686. 

,,  tishe.s,  711. 

,,  history,  713. 

„ nerves,  716. 

,,  organs,  711,  713. 

,,  ijhenomena  in  plants, 

696. 

,,  stimulation  of  eye,942. 


I Electrical  variation  during  cere- 
I bral  action,  869. 

- Electricity,  theraj)eutical  uses, 

■ 706. 

i Electrodes,  non-polarisable,  675. 

,,  other  forms,  706. 
Electrolysis,  672. 

of  animal  tissues, 
463. 

Electrometer,  683. 

Electro-motive  force,  668. 
Electro-physiology,  668. 
Electro-theraj)eutics,  706. 
Electro-tonic  alteration  of  excita- 
bility, 696. 

„ currents,  691. 

,,  phenomena  in  con- 

duction, 693. 
Electrotonus,  691. 

„ in  inhibitory 

nerves,  698. 

,,  in  motor  nerves, 

697. 

,,  in  mu.scle,  699. 

,,  in  sensory  nerves, 

698. 

' „ muscle  - current 

diu’ing,  693. 

i Eleidiu,  544. 

Elementary  granules  of  blood, 

20. 

Enibolisni,  38. 

Embrace  experiment,  786. 

I Embryo,  formation  of,  1061. 

I Emetics,  276. 

Enuuetropic  eye,  930. 

1 Emotions,  expression  of,  646. 
j Emptiness  of  arteries,  831. 

I Emulsification,  307. 

Emulsiu,  389. 

Emulsion,  307. 

Emydin,  467. 

Enamel,  260,  261. 

I Enamel-organ,  263. 

Enchylema,  10,55. 

End-bulbs,  1015, 
j ,,  organs,  904. 

,,  plate,  568. 

Endocardial  pres.sure,  68,  77. 
Endocardium,  62. 

Endochondral  bone,  1075. 
Eudoderm,  1052. 

Eudolymph,  990,  994. 
Eudomyisium,  562. 

Endoueurium,  654. 
Eudosmometer,  361. 

Eudosmosis,  361. 

Eudosmotic  equivalent,  362. 
Enemata,  370. 

Energy,  conservation  of,  xxxiii. 

„ potential,  xxxiii. 
Engelmanu’s  experiment,  701. 
Entoptical  phenomena,  940. 

,,  pulse,  131,  941. 
Entotic  perceptions,  1003. 
Enuresis  nocturua,  542. 

Enzyme,  254. 

Eparterial  bronchi,  182. 
Ependyma,  773. 

Epiblast,  1052,  1054. 

Epiblast  structures  formed  from, 
1057,  1061. 
Epicardium,  59. 
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Epidermal  appendages,  455. 
Epididymis,  1031. 

Epidm-al  simee,  899. 

Epigenesis,  1092. 

Epiglottis,  208. 

„ injury  to,  268. 
Epilepsy,  841. 

Epilepti'e  zone,  841. 
Epineurinm,  654. 

Epiphysial  cartilage,  1077. 

„ eye,  977. 

. Ejiiphysis  cei-ebri,  894. 
Epithelium,  ciliated,  557. 
Eponychinm,  547. 

Equator,  692. 

Equilibration,  739. 

Equilibrium,  795. 

Erectile  hairs,  549. 

,,  tissue,  1045. 

Ereetiou,  centre  for,  792. 

„ mechanism  of,  1045. 

„ of  penis,  1044. 

Erect  vision,  925. 

Ergogi-aph,  616. 

Ergostat,  608. 

Errhiue.s,  211. 

Erythroblasts,  13. 
Erythrochloropy,  957. 
Erythro-de.xtrin,  255. 

,,  grauulo.se,  476. 
Esbach’s  method,  511. 

Eseriue,  938. 

Ether,  xxviii. 

Eudiometer,  49. 

Eucaliu,  476. 

Euperistalsis,  280. 

Eupuoea,  816. 

Eustachian  catheter,  988. 

,,  tube,  987. 

,,  valve,  1078. 

Excised  eye,  939. 

Excitability,  action  of  drugs, 
on,  793. 

,,  of  muscle,  585. 
Excitable  points  of  a nerve,  667. 
Excito-motor  nerves,  716. 
Excretin,  344. 

Excretion  of  faecal  matter,  277. 
Excretory  organs,  479. 
Exophthalmos,  760,  839. 
Expectorants,  232. 
Exj)erimeutum  mirabile,  849. 
Expiration,  190,  195. 

,,  forced,  199. 

,,  mechanism  of,  202. 

,,  ordinary,  202. 

Expiratory  muscles,  199. 
Explosives,  644. 

Extensor  tetanus,  784. 

External  capsule,  888. 

,,  genitals,  development 

of,  1084. 

,,  secondary  resistance, 

676. 

Extra-current,  677. 

Extrapolar  region,  697. 
Extremitie.s,  development  of, 
1064. 

Exudation,  390. 

Eye,  906-977. 

,,  accommodation  of,  926. 

„ artificial,  925,  945. 

,,  astigmatism,  934. 


Eye,  clu’omatic  aberration  of 
934. 

,,  compound,  976. 

,,  development  of,  1087. 

„ effect  of  electrical  currents, 
942. 

,,  emmetropic,  931. 

,,  ento])tical  phenomena,  940. 
,,  epiphysial,  977. 

,,  excised,  639. 

,,  fundus  of,  944. 

,,  liypermetropic,  931. 

,,  illumination  of,  942. 

,,  movements  of,  962. 

,,  muscles  of,  965. 

,,  myopic,  931. 

„ pineal,  977. 

,,  presbyopic,  932. 

,,  protective  organs  of,  974. 

,,  refractive  power  of,  930. 

, , structure  of,  906. 

Eyeball,  axes  of,  962,  963. 

„ movements  of,  962. 

,,  muscles  of,  965. 

,,  planes  of,  963. 

,,  positions  of,  963. 

„ protective  apparatus, 

974. 

,,  protrusion  of,  962. 

,,  retraction  of,  962. 

„ simultaneous  move- 

ments of,  967. 
Eye-currents,  690. 

Eyelids,  974. 

Eyes  in  lower  animals,  976. 

I‘'aeliil  bones,  development  of, 
1072. 

„ development,  arrested, 

1072. 

,,  nerve,  734. 

Faical  matter,  345. 

,,  ,,  excretion  of,  277. 

Paces,  345. 

Fainting,  69. 

Fallopian  tubes,  1042. 
Fall-rheotome,  695. 

Falsetto  voice,  641. 

Faradic  current,  678. 

,,  p.lectricit5’,  678. 
Faradisation  in  paralysis,  708. 

in  therapeutics,  707. 
Far  point,  930,  932. 

Fascia  lymphatics  of,  387. 
Fatigue  of  muscle,  598,  613. 

,,  stuff's,  654. 

Fat-cells,  450. 

Pats,  473. 

,,  absorption  of,  367. 

,, . fate  of,  368. 

,,  fermentation  of,  342.  . 

,,  metabolism  of,  448. 

,,  origin  of,  449. 

Fat-soap.s,  absorption  of,  366. 
Fat-splitting  ferment,  307. 

Fatty  acids,  369,  472. 

,,  degeneration,  321,  452. 

,,  infiltration,  321. 
Febrifuges.  414. 

Fechner’s  law,  905. 

Fehling’s  solution,  257,  516. 
Female  pronucleus,  1049. 
Fermentation,  437. 


Fermentation  in  intestine,  340. 

jt  test,  2o7. 
Ferments,  470-472. 

,,  fate  of,  340. 

,,  organic,  471. 

),  organised,  471. 

,,  unorganised,  471. 

Fertilisation  of  ovum,  1047. 
Fever,  413. 


,,  after  transfusion,  164. 
Fibres  of  Tomes,  260. 

Fibrillar  contraction,  590,  591. 


Fibrin,  20,  34,  467. 


of  lieart,  97. 


, , formation  of,  43. 
,,  properties,  35. 
Fibrin-faetons,  40. 


,,  sources  of,  42. 
Fibrin-ferment,  39,  40. 
Fibrinogen,  39,  465. 
Fibrinoplastin,  39. 

Fibroin,  468. 

Field  of  vision,  925. 

„ contest  of,  972. 
Filaria  sanguinis,  520. 

Filiform  papilla’,  lOOk 
Fillet,  890. 

Filtration,  362. 

Fir.st  respiration,  discharge  of, 
823. 

„ effects  of,  on  thorax, 
210. 


Fish  extract,  432. 

Fission,  1028. 

Fistula,  biliary,  331. 

,,  gastric,  293. 

,,  intestinal,  337. 

,,  pancreatic,  303. 

,,  pyloric,  291. 

,,  Thirv’s,  337. 

„ Vella’s,  338. 

Flame  sj^ectra,  25. 

Flavour,  441,  1008,  1011. 
Fleischl’s  liEemometer,  23. 
Flesh,  430. 

Flight,  632. 

Floor-space,  231. 

Floureus’  doctrine,  843. 

Fluid  vein,  159. 

Fluids,  flow  of,  in  tubes,  103. 

„ introduction  of,  259. 

Fluorescence,  953. 

, , in  eyeball,  925. 
Fluoresciu,  918. 

Focal  distance,  920. 

,,  line,  929. 

,,  point,  920. 

Foetal  circulation,  1069. 

,,  membranes,  1064. 

,,  ,,  formation  of,  1070. 

Foetus,  1070. 

,,  movements  of,  1071. 
Follicles,  solitary,  358. 
Fontana’s  markings,  657. 
Foutanelle,  pulse  in,  131. 
Fontauelles,  132. 

Foods,  introduction  of,  259. 

,,  isodynaniic,  392. 

,,  plastic,  440. 

,,  quantity,  442-444. 

,,  respiratory,  440. 

,,  utilisation  of,  435. 

„ vegetable,  433. 
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I’ood-.stuft's,  237. 

,,  amount  of,  442. 

Foramen  ovale  1069, 1078. 

„ of  Magenclie,  899. 

Force  of  accommodation,  932. 

Forced  movements,  893. 

Force.s, 

Fore-gut,  1061. 

Formatio  reticularis,  810. 

Formative  cells,  1055. 

Fovea  cardica,  1062. 

„ centralis,  914,  947. 

Fractional  heat  coagulation,  44. 

I'rauuhofer’s  line,  25. 

Free  acid,  formation  of,  292. 

,,  acids,  461. 

Fremitus,  208. 

Friction  sounds,  86. 

Frog  current,  686. 

„ heart  manometer,  94. 

Frommann’s  lines,  651,  653. 

Frost,  action  of,  415. 

Fruits,  435. 

Functional  substitution,  843. 

Fundamental  note,  982. 

,,  tone,  997. 

Fundus  glands,  285. 

Fungi,  340. 

Fungiform  papillce,  1009. 

<;acrtiicr,  ducts  of,  1083. 

Galactorrhoea,  424. 

Galactose,  475. 

Gall-bladder,  310. 

Galloji,  631. 

Gall-stones,  350. 

Galtou’s  whistle,  996. 

Galvanic  battery,  668. 

„ excitability  709. 

,,  polarisation,  672. 

Galvano-cautery,  711. 

Galvanometer,  671. 

,,  reflecting,  675. 

„ thermo-electric, 

397. 

Galvauo-puncture,  711. 

,,  tonus,  661. 

Gamgee’s  method,  40. 

Ganglionic  arteries,  855. 

Gangrene,  716. 

Gargling,  211. 

Gaseous  exchanges,  217. 

Gases,  absorption  of,  45. 

,,  diflusion  of,  46. 

„ dissociation  of,  222. 

„ e-xtraction  of,  46. 

,,  in  blood,  45. 

„ „ in  arterial  blood,50. 

„ „ in  body,  460. 

„ „ estimation,  46,  49. 

„ „ ozone,  51. 

,,  ,,  total  gases,  50. 

,,  in  lymph,  224. 

,,  in  stomach,  300. 

,,  indifl'erent,  230. 

,,  iiTespirable,  230. 

,,  narcotic,  230. 

,,  ])oisonous,  230. 

,,  res])ired,  191. 

Gaskell’s  clamp,  93. 

Gas-pumps,  47,  48,  49. 

,,  Alvergniat’s,  48. 

„ . Pfluger’.s,  46.  I 


Gasserian  ganglion,  724. 
Gns-sphygmo.scoi)e,  117. 

Gastric  digestion,  294. 

„ artificial,  297 
,,  comparative,  300. 

,,  conditions  attecting, 
297. 

,,  fistula,  293. 

„ patliological  variatioinv, 
348. 

,,  products  of,  295. 

Gastric  juice,  287. 

,,  action  of  drugs  on,  293. 

,,  action  on  foods,  298. 

,,  ,,  milk,  298. 

„ ,,  proteids,  294. 

,,  ,,  ti.ssues,  299, 

294. 

,,  actions  of,  294. 

„ methods  of  obtaining, 
293. 

,,  secretion  of,  289,  292. 
Gastrula,  1052. 

Gaule’s  experiment,  8. 

Gelatin,  468. 

Gelatin  peptone,  299,  469. 
Gelatin  v.  albumin,  447. 
Gemmation,  1028, 

Genital  cleft,  1085. 

,,  cord,  1083. 

,,  corpuscles,  1015. 

,,  eminence,  1084. 

Genu  valgum,  625. 

,,  varum,  625. 

Geometrical  colour-cone,  954. 
Germ  cell,  1028. 
Germ-epithelium,  1063,  1060. 
Germinal  area,  1052. 

,,  membrane,  1051. 
Germinating  cells,  377. 

Germs  in  air,  231. 

Gestation,  jseriod  of,  1071. 
Giddiness,  740. 

Gills,  236. 

Giuglymus,  620. 

Giraldhs,  organ  of,  1083. 

Girdle  .sensation,  796. 

Gizzard,  273. 

Glance,  972. 

Glands,  albuminous,  237. 

„ Blaiidiu’s  238. 

,,  Bowman’s  1004. 

,,  Brunner’s  287,  337,  358. 
,,  buccal,  237,  238. 

,,  cardiac,  285. 

,,  carotid,  90,  177. 

,,  ceruminous,  550,  552. 

,,  changes  in,  244. 

„ classification  of,  240. 

„ coccygeal,  177,  557. 

„ development  of,  1080. 

,,  Ebuer’,s,  238. 

,,  fundus,  285. 

„ gastric,  284. 

,,  Harderiau,  977. 

„ lachrymal,  975. 

,,  Lieberkuhn’s,  337,  357. 
,,  lingual,  238. 

.,  lymph,  377. 

,,  mammary,  422. 

,,  Meibomian,  552,  974. 

,,  mixed,  238,  1004. 

,,  Moll’s,  550. 


Glands,  mouth,  237. 

,,  muco-.salivary,  238. 

,,  mucous,  238. 

„ Nuhn’s,  238. 

,,  parotid,  249. 

,,  peptic,  285. 

,,  Beyer’s,  359. 

,,  pyloric,  286. 

,,  retro-lingual,  243. 

,,  salivary,  237,  241. 

,,  .sebaceou.s,  550. 

,,  secretory,  240. 

,,  serous,  237. 

,,  solitary,  361. 

' ,,  .sub-lingual,  249. 

,,  .submaxillary,  241,  246. 

„ sweat,  550. 

,,  tongue,  238. 

,,  uterine,  1041. 

„ Weber’s,  238. 

Glandular  nerves,  249. 

Glaucoma,  728. 

Glia  cells,  772,  776. 

Gliadin,  467. 

Glisson’s  capsule,  311. 

Globiu,  465. 

Globulins,  464,  465. 

Globuloses,  294. 

Globus  jiallidus,  888. 

Glomerulus,  481. 

Glosso-pharyugeal  nerve,  741. 

Glossoplegia,  751. 

Glossy  skin,  715. 

Glottis,  635. 

Glucose,  322,  475,  514. 

,,  tests  for,  256,  515. 

Glucoses,  475. 

Glucosides,  471. 

Glutamic  acid,  477. 

Gluteal  refle.x,  789. 

Gluten,  467. 

Glycerine,  473. 

„ method,  256. 

Glycerin  - phos2flioric  acid, 

474. 

Glycero-ifliosphate  of  neurin, 
32. 

Glycin,  477. 

Glycocholic  acid,  325. 

Glycogen,  317,  476. 

„ effects  of  food,  308. 

,,  of  muscle,  321. 

,,  i^reparation,  318. 

,.  quantity,  319. 

Glycogenic  function,  319. 

Glycogeny,  319. 

Glycuronic  acid,  476. 

Glycolic  acid,  474. 

Glycosuria,  322,  514. 

Gnieliu-Heintz’  reaction,  327. 

Gnielin’s  te.st,  327. 

Goblet  cells,  355. 

Goitre,  174. 

Golgi’s  method,  853. 

Goll’s  column,  177. 

Goltz’s  balancing  experiments, 
844. 

,,  croaking  exiieriment. 

786. 

„ embrace  experiment, 

786. 

,,  cesojihagus  exiieritneuts, 
272. 
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Goltz’s  view  of  cerebral  action, 
874. 

Gorham’s  pnnil  photometer, 
939. 

Gout,  56. 

Gower’s  tract,  782. 

Graafian  follicle,  1037. 

Gracilis  experiment,  705. 
Grandry’s  corpuscles,  1015. 
Granules,  elementary,  20. 
Granulose,  255. 

Grape-sugar,  322,  475,  514. 

„ absorption  of,  353, 

365. 

,,  estimation  of,  257. 

,,  injected  into  blood, 

324. 

,,  in  urine,  514. 

„ tests  for,  256,  515. 

,,  volnmetric  analy- 

sis, 516. 

Gravitation,  xxix. 

Great  auricular  nerve,  835. 
Green-blindness,  957. 

Green  vegetables,  435. 

Grove’s  cell,  672. 

Growth,  459. 

Guanidin.  599. 

Guanin,  477,  562. 

Guaraua,  436. 

Gubernaculum  testis,  1083. 
Gudden’s  method,  777. 

Gum,  476. 

Gustatory  cells,  1011. 

,,  centre,  873,  883. 

„ fibres,  735. 

„ region,  1009. 

„ sensations,  1011. 

,,  ,,  subjective, 

1012. 

Gymnastics,  625. 

Gymnotus,  711. 

Gyri,  798. 

Ilay'.s  reaction,  326. 
HEemacytometer,  5. 
Hajmadyiiamometer,  136. 
HiEinatachometer,  151. 
Hicmatin,  29. 

,,  acid,  30. 

,,  alkali,  30. 

,,  iron  free,  30. 
Hajmatoblasts,  19. 
Hicmatohidrosis,  556. 
Htematoidin,  31. 

Hajmatoma  auriuni,  716. 
Haimatoporirhyrin,  30. 
Ha2maturia,  512. 
Hffiinautography,  117. 

HEemin  and  its  tests,  30. 
HEemochromogen,  30. 
HEemocyauin,  11,  44. 
Haeniocytolysis,  7. 
HEemocytotrypsis,  7. 
Hsemodromometer,  150. 
HEemodynamometer,  _136. 
HEEinoglobiu,  6,  21,  472. 

,,  amount  of,  24. 

,,  analysis,  21. 

,,  animal,  24. 

,,  carbonic  oxide,  28. 

,,  colourless  proteid, 

29,  32. 


Hemoglobin,  coni])Osition,  21. 

„ coni[)ounds  of,  25, 

29. 

,,  crystsils,  21. 

,,  ilecomposition  of, 

29. 

,,  estimation  of,  22. 

,,  nitrates  on,  28. 

,,  nitric  oxide,  29. 

„ oxygen  coin])Ound, 

25. 

,,  pathological,  24. 

„ pi-eparation,  22. 

,,  proteids  of,  29,  32. 

,,  reduced,  26. 

,,  .spectrum,  26. 

Hemoglobinometer,  23. 
Hemoglobinuria,  165,  512. 
Hemometer,  23. 

Hemophilia,  37. 

Heniorrliage,  56,  57. 

,,  death  by,  56. 

. ,,  eflect  on,  831. 

j Hemorrhagic  diathesis,  37. 

' Haidinger’s  brushes,  942. 

Hair,  547. 

,,  cells,  993. 

, , development  of,  549. 

,,  follicles,  547. 

„ ,,  nerves  in,  1016. 

Halisterisis,  625. 

! Hall’s,  Marshall,  respiratory 
i method,  229. 

Hallucinations,  visusvl,  721. 
Hammarsten  on  blood-coagula- 
tion, 41. 

Harderiau  gland,  977. 

' Hare-lip,  1072. 

Harmony,  1002. 

Harrison’s  groove,  196. 

Hassall’s  corpuscles,  173, 
Hawking,  211. 

Hayem’s  fluid,  8. 

Hay’s  test,  268. 

Head-fold,  1061. 

Head-gut,  1061. 

Hearing,  978. 

Heart,  59. 

,,  accelerated  action,  77. 

,,  acids  on,  96. 

,,  action  of  fluids  on,  94. 

,,  action  of  gases,  87. 

action  of  poisons  on,  96, 

98,  99. 

„ amphibian,  177. 

,,  apex,  95. 

i ,,  apex-beat,  69. 

, arrangement  of  fibres, 

59. 

„ aspiration  of,  146. 

,,  auricle  fibres,  59. 

„ auricular  systole,  66. 

,,  automatic  centres,  90. 

,,  regulation,  6-3. 
,,  bird’s,  178. 

,,  blood-vessels  of,  63,  64. 
,,  changes  in  shape,  74. 

,,  chemical  stimuli  on,  98. 
,,  chordEB  tendineEB,  67. 
contraction,  nature  of, 

99. 

,,  defective  sounds,  83. 

,,  development  of,  1077. 
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diastole,  65. 

direct  stimulation  of,  96. 
drugs  on,  96. 
effect  of  cutting,  92. 

,,  ligature,  92. 
electrical  stimuli  on,  97. 
98. 

endocardium,  62. 
examination  of,  87. 
librilhir  contraction,  97. 
fish,  177. 
fluids  on,  94. 
formation  of,  1062. 
frog’s,  59,  89. 
ganglia  of,  89. 
gEises  on,  98. 
heat  and  cold  on,  96. 
hypertrophy  of,  68. 
impulse  and  cause,  69, 
71. 

innervation  of,  89. 
in  invertebrEita,  178. 
iutracardiac  ganglia,  89. 
limits  of,  87. 
mammalian,  178. 
manometer,  94. 
movements  of,  65. 

,,  persistence 
of,  86. 

murmurs,  86. 
muscular  fibres,  59. 
myocardium,  62. 
nerves,  89. 
nutritive  fluids,  92. 
palpitation  of,  69. 
pathological  impulses, 
80. 

pause  of,  65,  67. 
pericardium,  62. 
physical  examination  of, 
87. 

Ijoisons  on,  98. 
position  of  valves,  84. 
Purkinje’s  fibres,  63. 
refractory  period,  91. 
regulation  of,  63. 
reptilian,  178. 
respiratory  pressure  on. 
101. 

section  of,  93. 
sounds  of,  82. 

Stannius’s  experunent, 
92. 

staircase  beats  of,  94,  98, 
602. 

systole,  65. 

time  for  movements  of, 
76. 

valves  of,  62. 
ventricular  aspiration,  67. 

,,  fibres,  61. 
veratrin  on,  96. 
weight,  63. 
work  of,  154. 
xxxi,  392. 
balance  of,  409. 
calorimeter,  401. 
capacity,  40l 
centres,  406. 
conductivityj_  402. 
dyspnoea,  197,  818. 
employment  of,  414. 
estimation  of,  401. 
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Heat,  excretion  of,  407. 

,,  formation  in  mnscle,  611. 
„ income  and  expenditure 

409. 

„ in  inflamed  parts.  417. 

„ in  muscle,  611. 

,,  latent,  392. 

,,  I'roduction,  394,  410,  874. 
,,  regulating  centre,  841. 

,,  regulation  of  lo.ss,  407. 

„ „ of  production, 

406. 

,,  relation  to  ■work,  410. 

,,  sources  of,  392,  394. 

,,  specific,  401. 

,,  stiflening,  583. 

„ storage  of,  412. 

„ units,  xxxii,  393,  401. 
variations  in  iiroduction, 

410. 

Helicotrema,  990. 

Heller’s  test,  257,  510. 

,,  blood-test,  513. 
Helmholtz’s  modification,  678. 
Hemeralopia,  721. 

Hemialbumin,  296. 
Hemialbumose,  294,  295,  466. 
Hemiamesthesia,  883. 
Hemianopia,  719. 

Hemianopsia,  720. 

Hemicrauia,  838. 

Heniiopia,  720. 

Hemipeptone,  294,  466,  467. 
Hemiplegia,  876. 

Hemisystole,  82. 

Henle’s  loop,  481. 

,,  sheath,  654. 

Hen’s  egg,  1039. 

Henseu’s  experiments  on  the 
cochlea,  1001. 

Hepatic  zones,  313. 

Hepatogenic  icterus,  333. 
Herbst’s  corpuscles,  1016. 
Hering’s  theory  of  colour,  956. 
Hermann’s  theory  of  tissue 
currents,  694. 
Hermaphroditism,  1028. 

Herpes,  733. 

Hetero-albumose,  295,  466. 

,,  -xanthin,  499. 
Heterologous  .stimuli,  904. 
Hewson’s  experiments,  38. 
Hiccough,  211. 

Hippocampu.s,  851. 

Hippuric  acid,  500. 

,,  ,,  formation  of,  500, 

530. 

Hippus,  722. 

Histo-hiematin,  176. 

Hi.stoi'ical — 
absorption,  391. 
circulation,  179. 
digestion,  351. 
hearing,  1004. 
kidney  and  urine,  543. 
metabolism,  477. 
nerves  and  eleetro-pliysiologv. 
713. 

nerve-centres,  903. 

])eripheral  nerves,  762. 
reproduction  and  develop- 
ment, 1028. 
respiration,  236. 


Historical — 
skin,  558. 
smell,  1009. 
taste,  1012. 
temperature,  417. 
vision,  977. 
voice  and  speech,  647. 
Hoarseness,  646. 

Holoblastic  ova,  1038. 
Homoiothermal  animals,  395. 
Homologous  .stimuli,  904. 
Hooke’s  law,  608. 

Horopter,  968. 

Hot-spots,  1022. 

Howship’s  lacume,  1077. 
Humour,  aqueous,  918. 

Hunger,  445. 

Hyalin,  471. 

Hyaloid  canal,  917. 
Hybernation,  197,  416. 

Hybrids,  1048. 

Hydatids,  1030. 

Hydraamia,  56. 

Hydramnion,  1064. 
Hydrobilirubin,  328. 

Hydrocele,  389. 

' Hydrocephalus,  389. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  287. 

„ tests  for,  288. 

,,  where  formed,  291. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  29. 

I Hydrolytic  ferments,  470. 
j Hydronephrosis,  542. 

I Hydroparaciimaric  aciil,  477. 
Hydroquinon,  503. 

Hj'drostatie  test,  1 90. 
Hydrothorax,  389. 
Hydroxy-benzol,  503. 
Hyo-cholalic  acid,  326. 
Hypakusis,  739. 

Hypalgia,  1026. 

Hyparterial  bronchi,  182. 
Hypercesthesia,  794. 

,,  optica,  721. 
Hyperakusis,  739. 

Hyperalgia,  1026. 
Hyperdicrotism,  123. 
Hypergeusia,  1012. 
Hyperglobulie,  55. 

Hyperidrosis,  556. 

Hyperkinesia,  794. 
Hypermetropia,  931. 

Hypernoea,  227. 

Hyperoijtic,  931. 
j Hyperosmia,  718. 
j Hyperpselaphesia,  1024. 
j Hypertrophy  of  heart,  68. 
j ,,  of  muscle,  626. 

Hypnotics,  848. 

Hypnotism,  848. 

Hypoblast,  1052. 

,,  structures  formed 
from,  1059,  1061. 
Hypogeusia,  1012. 

Hypoglossal  nerve,  751. 
Hypophysis  cerebri,  177,  894, 

Hypopselaphesia,  1025. 
Hyposmia,  718. 

Hypospadias,  1085. 

I Hypoxantliin,  477. 

! Icblliidiii,  467. 


Ichthulin,  467. 

Icterus  neonatorum,  333. 
Identical  points,  967. 
Idio-niuscular  contraction,  590. 
Ileo-colic  valve,  277. 

Hems,  277. 

Illumination  of  eye,  942. 
Illusion,  905. 

Illusions  of  motion,  959. 

Images,  formation  of,  920. 
Imbibition  currents,  696. 
Impeded  diastole,  69. 
Impregnation,  1049. 

Impulse,  cardiac,  69,  71 . 
Impulses  in  brain,  course  of, 
801. 

Impurities  in  air,  230. 

Inanition,  445. 

Incisure.s,  652. 

Income,  442. 

Inco-ordinated  movements,  755. 
Indican,  502. 

Indifi'erent  point,  696. 

Indigo,  502. 

,,  blue,  502. 

,,  carmine  test,  515. 
lucligogen,  502. 

Indirect  cell-divi.sion,  1056. 

,,  vision,  948. 

; Indol,  306,  343,  477. 
i Induced  currents,  677,  678. 
Induction,  677. 
luductorium,  679. 

Inferior  maxillary  nerve,  729. 

’ Inflammation,  157. 
j Inhibition,  nature  of,  788. 
j ,,  of  reflexes,  787. 

I Inhibitory  action  of  brain,  875. 

I ,,  centres,  787. 

,,  nerves,  716,  758. 

,,  for  heart,  824. 

„ for  intestine,  282. 

,,  for  respiration,  821. 

Inion,  885. 

Initial  contraction,  603. 
Inorganic  constituents  of  body, 
459. 

luosiuic  acid,  477. 

Inosit,  476. 

Insectivorous  plants,  351. 
Imspiration,  190,  195. 

,,  centre  for,  815. 

„ forced,  198. 

,,  muscles  of,  198. 

_ ordinary,  198. 
Insufficiency  of  aortic  valves, 

127. 

Intelligence,  degree  of,  846. 
Intensity  of  a tone,  994. 

,,  perception  of,  996. 
Intercellular  blood-channels, 
110. 

Interceutral  nerves,  717. 
Intercostal  muscles,  201. 
Interference,  1001. 

Interglobular  spaces,  260. 
Interlobular  vein,  312. 
Intermedio-lateral  tract,  769. 
Internal  capsule,  886,  888. 

,,  polarisation.  676. 

,,  reproductive  organs, 
1082. 

,.  respiration,  180,  223. 
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Intestinal  fistula,  337. 

,,  gases,  340. 

„ juice,  337,  338. 

)>  „ actions  of,  339. 

).  „ nerves  on,  339. 

„ inoveincnts,  275. 

„ ,,  conditions  influ- 

encing, 279. 

,,  ,,  influence  of 

drugs,  282. 

,,  „ influence  of 

nerves,  282. 

,,  ,,  paresis,  281. 

Intestine,  270. 

,,  artificial  circulation, 

282. 

,,  comparative  lengtli  of 

276.  ' 

„ development  of,  1080.  ' 

,,  fermentation  pro- 

cesses in,  340. 

,,  fungi  of,  341. 

„ large,  345,  361. 

,,  length  of,  336. 

,,  micro-organisms  in, 

344. 

„ reaction  of,  344. 

,,  small,  3.53. 

Intracardiae  nerves,  89. 

,,  pressure,  97. 
Intralabyrinthiue  pressure,  994. 
Intralobular  vien,  312. 
Intranuclear  network,  1056. 
Intraocular  pressure,  918,  938. 

,,  tension,  728. 
Intrathoracic  pressure,  209. 
Intravascular  htemorrhage,  837. 
luulin,  476. 

Inunction.  557. 

Invert  sugar,  475. 

Inverted  image,  919. 

Invertin,  339,  342. 

Ions,  672. 

Iris,  910. 

„ action  of  poisons  on,  938. 

„ blood-vessels  of,  910. 

„ functions  of,  936. 

„ movements  of,  936. 

„ muscles  of,  936. 

„ nerves  of,  936. 

Iron  free  liEematiu,  30. 
IiTadiation,  960. 

„ of  pain,  1025. 
Ischuria,  542. 

Island  of  Keil,  855. 

Isodynamic  foods,  392. 

Isolated  beats,  1002. 

Isometrical  muscular  acts,  603. 
Isotropous,  565. 


.Tiicksoiiinn  epilepsy,  879. 
Jacobson’s  organ,  1005. 
Jaeger’s  types,  932. 
Jaimdice,  332. 

Jaw-jerk,  790. 

Joints,  620. 

,,  arthrodial,  621. 

,,  ball  and  socket,  621. 
ginglymus,  620._ 
mechanism  of,  620. 
rigid,  621. 
screw-hingc,  621. 
spiral,  621. 
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Jugular  vein  pulse,  161. 

Juice  canals,  372. 

liar.yokiiicsi.s,  1056. 
Karyomiton,  105.5. 
Karyomitosis,  1056. 
Karyoplasma,  1055. 

Katabolic  metabolism,  418. 

,,  nerves,  716. 
Katalepsy,  848. 

Nations,  672. 

Keratin,  468. 

Keratitis,  737. 

Keys,  681. 

,,  capillary  contact,  682. 

,,  friction,  681. 

,,  plug,  681. 

Kidney,  488. 

,,  blood-vessels  of,  485, 

530. 

,,  chemistry  of,  530. 

,,  conditions  affecting, 

531. 

,,  extirpation  of,  528. 

,,  perfusion  of  blood,  534. 

,,  reabsorptiou  in,  527. 

,,  secretion  by,  522. 

,,  structure  of,  488. 

,,  vaso-motor  nerves,  534. 

,,  volume  of,  532. 

Kinesodic  substance,  793. 
Kinetic  energy,  392. 

„ theory,  740. 

Klang,  994. 

Knee-jerk,  790. 

,,  phenomenon,  790. 

„ reflex,  790. 

Koenig’s  manometric  flames, 
1000. 

Koumiss,  429. 

Krause’s  end-bulbs,  1015. 
Kreatin,  477. 

Kreatiniu,  477,  498. 

,,  properties,  499. 

,,  quantity,  499. 

,,  test,  499. 

Kreatiuin-ziuc-chloride,  499. 
Kresol,  477. 

Kryptophauic  acid,  504. 

Kiihne’s  artificial  eye,  925. 

,,  expermients,  685. 

,,  gracilis  experiment, 

705. 

,,  pancreas  powder,  307. 

,,  sartorius  experiment, 

705. 

Kymograph,  136. 

,,  Fick’.s,  138. 

Hering’s,  138. 

,,  Ludwig’s,  136. 

Kyphosis,  625. 

Lal>ial.s,  645. 

Labour,  power  of,  1090. 
Labyrinth  of  ear,  739,  990. 

,,  during  hearing,  1000. 
Lachrymal  apparatus,  975. 

,,  glands,  976. 
Lact-albuinin,  425,  464. 

Lacteal.s,  356,  371. 

Lactic  acid,  474. 

ferment,  299. 

„ test  for,  288. 


Lactometer,  428. 

Lactoprotein,  426. 

Lactoscope,  428. 

Lactose,  475. 

Lrevulose,  475. 

Lagophthalmus,  737. 
j Lambert’s  metliod,  954. 
i Laminaj  dorsales,  1057. 

Lamina  .spiralis,  990. 

Language,  880. 

Lanoline,  551. 

Lanugo,  547,  550. 

Lapping,  259. 

Lanlacein,  467. 

Large  intestine,  345. 

„ absorption  in, 

345. 

Laryngoscope,  637. 

Larynx,  633. 

„ arrangement  of,  633. 

„ cartilages  of,  633. 

I „ during  respiration, 
640. 

,,  experiments  on,  640. 

,,  illumination  of,  637. 

,,  motor  representation, 

865. 

,,  mucous  memlirane  of, 

637. 

,,  muscles  of,  635. 

,,  nerves  of,  637. 

,,  picture  of,  639., 

,,  sound  produced  in, 

640. 

,,  vocal  cords,  634. 

Latent  heat,  392. 

I „ period,  594. 

I Lateral  plate.s,  1060. 

Laughing,  211. 

Law  of  conservation  of  energy, 
xxxiii. 

,,  contraction,  700. 

,,  isolated  conduction,  705. 

, , peripheral  perception, 
1017. 

„ specific  energy,  904. 
Leaping,  630. 

Least  i^erceptible  difference, 
1026. 

Lecithin,  656.  • 

Leech  extract,  38. 

Legumin,  434,  467. 

Leguminous  seeds,  434. 

; Lens,  chemi.stry  of,  916. 
j ,,  crystalline,  916. 

,,  development  of,  1088. 

,,  of  eyeball,  916. 

,,  shadows,  940. 

Lenticular  nucleus,  885. 

' Leptothrix  epidermalis,  556. 

,,  buccalis,  253. 

Leucic  acid,  474. 

1 Leuciu,  306,  477,  518. 
Leucobla.sts,  13. 

Leucocytes,  372,  380. 

,,  formation  of,  381. 
Leucoderma,  715. 

Leucomaines,  297. 

Leukteinia,  21. 

Levers,  623. 

Lichenin,  476. 
j Lieben’s  test,  505. 

I Lieberlciihu’s  glands,  337. 
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Lieberkiihu’s  jelly,  465. 
Lieberinaini’s  reaction,  463. 
Liebig’s  e.vtract,  432. 

Life,  x.xxvi. 

Limbic  lobe,  873.  _ 

Limb  plexuses,  756. 

Liminal  intensitj%  904. 

Line  of  accommodation,  929. 
Lines  of  separation,  967. 

Ling’s  system,  625. 

Lingual  nerve,  730. 

Lipiemia,  57. 

Lipochromes,  472. 

Liquor  sanguinis,  3,  33. 
Lissauer’s  zone,  783. 

Listing’s  reduced  eye,  924. 

,,  law,  964. 

Liver,  309. 

,,  action  of  drugs,  315. 

,,  bile-ducts,  315. 

,,  change  in  cells,  313. 

,,  chemical  composition, 

317. 

„ cirrhosis  of,  317. 

,,  development  of,  1081. 

,,  diastatic  ferment  of,  321. 
,,  excision  of,  317. 

,,  fat  in,  321. 

„ fatty  degeneration  of,  321. 
,,  functions  of,  324. 

„ glycogen  in,  317. 

,,  glycogenic  function,  319. 
,,  influence  on  metabolism, 
331. 

„ invert  ferment  in,  321. 

,,  pathology  of,  317. 

,,  portal  vein,  311. 

„ pulse  in,  161. 

,,  regeneration  of,  317. 

„ structure  of,  309. 

Lobes  of  brain,  855. 

Locality,  .sense  of,  1018. 

,,  illusions  of,  1020. 
Local  sign,  1020. 

Lochia,  1090. 

Locomotor  ataxia,  795. 

Long  sight,  931. 

Lordosis,  625. 

Loss  by  skin,  222. 

„ of  weight,  446. 

Lowe’s  ring,  942. 

Ludwig’s  diaphragm  experi- 
ment, 3S7. 

Lungs,  180. 

„ air-ceUs  of,  184. 

„ anatomical  limits,  204. 

,, ' atelectatic  condition,  209. 

,,  auscultation  of,  196. 

,,  before  birth,  209. 

,,  blood-vessels,  185. 

,,  chemistry  of,  190. 

„ colour,  190. 

„ contraction  of,  189. 

,,  development  of,  1081. 

,,  elastic  tension  of,  191. 

,,  examination  of,  195. 

,,  excision  of,  190. 

,,  limits  of,  204. 

,,  lymphatics  of,  187. 

,,  nerves  of,  189. 

,,  percussion  of,  196,  204, 

206. 

„ physical  properties,  190. 


Lungs,  pleura  of,  186. 

,,  structure  of,  180. 

,,  tonus,  190. 

Lunule,  546. 

Lutein,  472,  1044. 

Luxus  consumption,  439. 
Lymph,  381. 

,,  chemistry  of,  381. 

,,  follicles,  377. 

glands,  377. 

,,  gases  of,  224,  383. 

,,  hearts,  388. 

,,  movement  of,  386. 

„ of  serous  cavities,  383. 

„ origin  of,  385. 

,,  quantity  of,  384. 

,,  sijaces,  372. 

Lymphatic.s,  370. 

,,  of  eye,  917. 

,,  origin  of,  372,  376. 

,,  structure  of,  377. 

Lymph-corpuscles,  381 . 

,,  origin  and  decay  of,  385, 
386. 

:»lacrocytcs,  20. 

Macropia,  722. 

Macula  lutea,  914. 

Macxdse  acusticpe,  992. 

Madder,  feeding  with,  457. 
Magnetisation  of  iron,  678. 
Magneto-induction,  679,  681. 
Major  chord,  995. 

Make  induction  shock,  678. 
Makrostomia,  1073. 
Malapterurus,  712. 

Malt,  438. 

Maltose,  255,  475. 

Mammalia  implacentalia,  1070. 

,,  placentalia,  1070. 

Mammary  glands,  422. 

„ changes  in  cells,  423. 

,,  development  of,  422. 

,,  structure  of,  424. 

Manometer,  136. 

,,  for  ear,  989. 

„ frog,  94. 

,,  maximum,  68,  79. 

,,  minimum,  69,  79. 

Mauometric  flames,  1000. 
Marey’s  sphygmograph,112. 

,,  tamboixr,  77. 

Margarin,  546. 

Marginal  convolution,  855. 
Mariotte’s  experiment,  946. 

,,  law,  45. 

I Marrow  of  bone,  14. 

I Massage,  625. 

Mastication,  259. 

,,  muscles  of,  259. 

,,  nerves  of,  260. 

Mate,  436. 

Matter,  xxviii. 

Maturation  of  ovum,  1048. 

Meat  soup,  432. 

Meckel’s  cartilage,  1073. 

„ ganglion,  729. 
Meconium,  336. 

Medulla  oblongata,  806. 
functions  of,  811. 
grey  matter  of,  808. 
reflex  centres  in,  812. 
structure  of,  808. 


Medullary  gi’oove,  1054. 

,,  tube,  1058. 
Meibomian  glands,  974. 
Meiocardia,  100. 

Meissner’s  plexus,  273,  280, 
361. 

,,  touch  corpuscles, 

1013. 

MelauEcmia,  21. 

Melanin,  i72. 

Mellitsemia,  55. 

Mellituria,  56. 

Membrana  capsulo  - pupillaris, 
1088. 

,,  decidua,  1065. 

,,  flacciila,  981. 

,,  reticularis,  993. 

,,  reuniens,  1063. 

,,  secundaria,  989. 

,,  tectoria,  993. 

,,  tyinpaui,  981. 

Membrane  bones,  1072. 
Membranes  of  brain,  898. 
Meniere’s  disease,  741. 
Menopause,  1042. 

Menstruation,  1042. 

Mcrurial  manometer,  137. 
Merkel’s  cells,  1016. 

,,  corpuscles,  1015. 
Meroblastic  ova,  1038. 
Mesentery,  development  of, 
1082. 

Mesoblast,  1054,  1061. 
Mesoderm,  1054. 

Mesonephros,  1084. 

Metabolism,  418. 

„ during  inanition, 

446. 

,,  eqxiilibrhim  of,  438. 

,,  in  ancemia,  57. 

,,  influence  of  work 

on,  444. 

,,  of  tissues,  453. 

,,  on  flesh  diet,  447. 

,,  peptone.s,  448. 

,,  proteids,  447. 

Metagenesis,  1029. 

Metakresol,  503. 

Metakinesis,  1056. 

Metallic  taste,  1012. 

„ tinkling,  207. 
Metalloscopy,  1026. 
Metamorphosis,  1028. 
Metanephros,  1084. 

Metastatic  th.ernionieter,  396. 
Meteorism,  282. 

Methainioglobin,  27. 

Method  of  equivalents,  1018. 
Methylaniine,  477. 
Methylene-blue,  656. 
Methyl-violet  test,  288. 
Meynert’s  projecting  systems, 
798. 

„ theory,  846. 
Microcephalia,  343. 

Micrococcus,  57. 

„ urea?,  508. 
Microcytes,  20. 

Micropyle,  1036. 
Micro-organisms  in  air,  231. 
Microscope,  155. 
Micro-spectroscope,  24. 
Micturition,  539,  542. 
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IMicturitiou,  centre  for,  791. 

Miffi'iitiou  of  ovum,  1048. 

Milk,  423,  424. 

,,  nciil.s  on,  299. 

„ action  of  drugs  on,  429. 

„ coagulation  of,  426. 

,,  colostrum,  425. 

,,  composition  of,  427. 

„ curdling  ferment,  289, 
292,  298. 

,,  digestion  of,  298. 

,,  fever,  424,  1091. 

,,  globules  of,  425. 

,,  how  formed,  429. 

„ peptonised,  309. 

,,  plasma,  425; 

„ prei)arations  of,  429. 

,,  proteids  of,  426. 

,,  rennin  on,  299. 

„ substitutes  for,  428. 

,,  sugar,  475. 

,,  te.sts  for,  428. 

Millon’s  reagent,  463. 

Mimetic  spasm,  738. 

Mimicry,  646. 

Minor  chord,  995. 

Mitosis,  14,  1056. 

Mitral  insiifhciency,  81. 

,,  stenosis,  81. 

Mixed  colonr.s,  953. 

,,  glands,  238. 

Modiolus,  990. 

Moleculai:  basis  of  chyle,  382. 

Molecules,  xxviii. 

Molisch’s  test,  257. 

Monochromatic  aberration,  934. 

Monoplegia,  878. 

Monospasm,  879. 

Monotonia,  645. 

Moore  and  Heller’s  test,  257. 

Morbus  ceruleus,  1078. 

Moreau’s  exijeriment,  339. 

Morinyrus,  711. 

Morphology,  xxviii. 

Morula,  1050. 

Motion,  illusions  of,  959. 

Motor  areas  of  cerebrum,  857. 

,,  ,,  removal  of,  867. 

,,  centres,  dog,  857,  859, 

861. 

,,  excision  of,  867. 

,,  ganglionic  cells,  769. 

,,  in  nian,  866. 

,,  in  monkey,  862. 

,,  nerves,  714. 

,,  paths,  SOI. 

,,  points  on  the  surface, 

707,  709. 

Mouth,  237. 

,,  glands  of,  237. 

Mouvenients  de  manege,  893. 

Movements  of  the  eye,  962. 

„ acquired,  867. 

,,  forced,  892. 

„ inco-ordinated,  755, 

Mucedin,  467. 

Mucigen,  355. 

Mucin,  468. 

Mucous  glairds,  238. 

Mucous  membrane  currents. 
169. 

Mucous  tissue,  917. 

Mucus,  232,  512. 


Mucus,  efl'ect  of  drugs  on,  232. 

, , formation  of,  232,  325. 
Mulberry  mass,  1050. 

Mulder  and  Neubauer’s  test. 
257. 

Midler’s  ducts,  1083. 

,,  experiment,  101. 

,,  fibres,  912. 

,,  valves,  212. 

Multiplicator,  671. 

Mnrexide  test,  498. 

Murmurs,  cardiac,  86. 

„ venous,  159. 

Muscaj  volitantes,  940. 

Muscarin,  827. 

,,  on  heart,  96,  99. 
Muscle,  562. 

,,  action  of  acids,  584. 

,,  action  of  .stimuli  on, 

588. 

, ,,  action  of  successive 

stimuli,  600. 

, , action  of  veratrin,  599. 

,,  ,,  water,  583. 

,,  active  changes  in,  590. 

,,  arrangement  of,  622. 

,,  atrophic  proliferation 

of,  626. 

, , atrophy  of,  626. 

,,  blood-vessels  of,  568. 

„ cardiac,  59,  571. 

,,  changes  during  con- 

traction, 590. 

,,  chemical  composition, 

575. 

,,  contraction,  simple,  594. 

„ curare  on,  586. 

,,  current,  675. 

,,  curve  of,  592. 

,,  degenerations  of,  626. 

„ development  of,  571. 

,,  effect  of  acids  on,  584. 

,,  effect  of  cold  on,  585. 

,,  effect  of  distilled  water 

on,  583. 

,,  effect  of  exercise  on, 

625. 

,,  effect  of  heat  on,  583. 

,,  elasticity  of,  608. 

,,  electric  currents  of,  683. 

,,  excitability  of,  585. 

,,  extractives  of,  577,  580. 

,,  fatigue  of,  598,  613. 

,,  ferments,  577. 

,,  fibrilla?,  564. 

,,  formation  of  heat  in, 

611. 

,,  gases  in,  579. 

,,  glycogen  in,  579,  582. 

,,  heart,  571. 

,,  hypertroidiy  of,  626. 

,,  involuntary,  562. 

,,  lymphatics  of,  568. 

,,  metabolism  in,  578. 

,,  myosin  of,  576. 

,,  .nerves  of,  568. 

,,  nutrition  of,  626. 

„ of  heart,  59,  571. 

,,  perimysium  of,  562. 

„ pliysical  properties  of, 

575. 

,,  plasma  of,  576. 

,,  plate.,  1063. 


Muscle,  polarised  light  on,  575. 
,,.  press,  688. 

,,  Purkinje’s  fibre.s,  571. 

,,  reaction,  575,  578. 

,,  recovery  of,  615. 

,,  red  and  pale,  571. 

,,  relation  to  tendons,  567. 

,,  rhythnncal  contraction, 

588. 

,,  rigor  mortis  of,  581. 

,,  rods,  565. 

,,  sensibility,  570,  610. 

,,  sensory  nerves,  570. 

,,  serum  of,  576. 

,,  smooth,  571. 

,,  sound  of,  612. 

,,  .spectrum  of,  571. 

,,  .spindles,  573. 

,,  staircase  of,  602. 

,,  .stimuli  of,  588. 

,,  structure  of,  562. 

,,  tetanus,  601. 

„ tonicity  of,  611,  792. 

,,  uses  of,  622. 

,,  volume  of,  590. 

,,  voluntary,  562. 

,,  work  of,  606. 

Muscle-albumin,  464. 

Muscle-current— 

,,  arrangement  for, 

675. 

„ theories,  694. 

Muscles,  diaphragm,  199. 

,,  intercostal,  201. 

,,  of  eyeball,  965. 

,,  of  respiration,  198. 

Muscular  contraction  (see  Myo- 
gram), 592. 

„ action  of  successive 

stimuli,  600. 

„ methods,  592. 

„ rapidity  of,  600. 

„ rapidity  of  trausmis- 

siou,  604. 

Muscular  energy,  581. 

„ exercise,  218. 

„ sense,  1026. 

„ „ illusions  of, 

1027. 

„ tissue,  562. 

„ work,  606. 

„ „ laws  of,  606. 

„ „ relation  to  urea, 

580. 

Musical  uote.s,  995. 

„ effect  of,  1002. 

„ vibration  curve  of,  998. 

Mutes,  644. 

Mydriasis,  722. 

Mydriatics,  938. 

Myelin  forms,  651. 

Myelospongium,  1087. 

Myo-cardiograph,  70. 

Myocardium,  59. 

Myogram,  592,  594. 

effect  of  constant 
current  on,  598. 

„ effect  of  fatigue  on. 

598. 

effect  of  poisons  on, 

599. 

efl’ect  of  veratrin  on, 
599. 
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Mvoffram,  effect  of  weights  on, 
598. 

method  of  studying, 
” 592. 


„ stages  of,  591. 
Myogi-aphs,  592. 

„ analy.sis  ot,  o94. 
Myohiematin,  572. 

Myoi'ia,  931. 

Myoryctes  Wei.smanni,  5/0. 
Myosin,  576. 

' „ ferment,  576. 

Myosinogen,  465. 

^lyosis,  722. 

Myotics,  938. 

Myxcedema,  175,  715. 


Xalls,  546. 

Narcotics,  1025. 

Nasal  breathing,  210. 

„ timbre,  642. 

Nasmjdh’s  membrane,  262. 
Native  albumins,  464. 

Natural  selection,  1091. 

Near  point,  930. 

Neefs  hammer,  680. 

Negative  accommodation,  926. 

„ after-images,  959. 

„ pressure,  363. 

„ variation,  686. 

in  cord,  689. 
in  nerve, 

689. 

velocity  of, 

690. 

Nephrozyraose,  504. 

Nerve-cells,  648. 

„ bipolar,  654. 

„ multipolar,  654. 

„ of  cerebrum,  849. 

„ Purkinje’s,  894. 

„ size  of,  772. 

„ unipolar,  655. 

„ with  capsules,  655. 

„ with  spiral  fibres,  656. 
Nerve-centres,  general  functions, 
763. 

Nerve-current,  683. 

„ arrangement  for,  675. 
Nerve-fibres,  648. 

„ action  of  nitrate  of  silver 
on,  653. 

,,  axis  cylinders  of,  650. 

,,  chemical  composition  of, 
656. 

,,  classification  of,  714. 

,,  constant  current  in,  661. 

,,  death  of,  668. 

,,  degeneration  of,  665. 

,,  development  of,  654. 

,,  . division  of,  654. 

„ effect  of  a constant 
current  on,  661. 

, , electrical  current  of,  683. 
,,  ,,  .stimuli,  661. 

,,  excitability  of,  658. 

,,  fatigue  of,  663. 

,,  Frommann’s  lines,  651. 

,,  incisures  of,  652. 

,,  mechanical  properties  of, 
„ 657. 

,,  medullated,  648,  650. 

,,  metabolism  of,  658. 
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Nerve-fibres,  luyeliii  of,  651. 

,,  neurilemma,  651. 

,,  iieuro-lveratiii  sheath,  do— 

, iion-medullated,  648. 

nutrition  of,  663. 

,,  Banvier’s  nodes,  6o2. 

”,  reaction  of,  657. 

„ recovery  of,  664. 

regeneration  oi,  660. 

’,,  Reniak’s,  648. 

,,  rigor,  657. 

, , sheaths  of,  654. 

„ size  of,  653,  772. 

„ stimuli  of,  658. 

structure  of,  648. 

,,  suture  of,  666. 

terminations  of,  1013. 

,,  to  glands,  246. 

„ transplantation  of,  666. 
traumatic  degeneration 
of,  666. 

,,  trophic  centres  for,  667. 
unequal  excitability  of. 


,,  union  of,  666. 

,,  unipolar  stimulation,  663. 
Nerve-impulse,  rate  of,  702. 

,,  method  of  measuring, 
703. 

modifying  conditions, 
702. 


Nerve-motion,  660. 

Nerve-muscle  preparation,  685. 

Nerves,  714. 

,,  afferent,  716. 

,,  anabolic,  716. 

,,  centrifugal,  714. 

,,  centripetal,  716. 

,,  classification  of,  714. 

,,.  cranial,  717. 

,,  development  of,  1087. 

,,  double  conduction  in, 

704. 

„ efferent,  714. 

„ electrical,  716. 

,,  excito-motor,  716. 

,,  inhibitory,  716. 

,,  iutercentral,  717. 

,,  isolated  condirction, 

705. 

,,  katabolic,  716. 

,,  motor,  714. 

,,  peripheral,  714. 

,,  reflex,  716. 

„ secretory,  714. 

,,  sensory,  716. 

„ special  sense,  716. 

,,  spinal,  751. 

,,  thermic,  716. 

,,  trophic,  714. 

,,  union  of,  666. 

,,  vaso-dilator,  839. 

,,  vaso-niotor,  830-833. 

,,  visceral,  716. 

Nerve-stretching,  659. 

Nervi  erigentes,  839,  1046. 

,,  nervorum,  654. 

Nervous  impulse,  702. 

,,  transmission  of,  702. 

,,  velocity  of,  704. 

Nervous  system — 

,,  formation  of,  1085. 

1 Nervus  abducens,  734. 


Nervus  accelerans,  82J. 

„ accessorius,  750. 

,,  acusticus,  738. 

„ depressor,  746. 

„ facialis,  734.  ^ 

„ glosso-pharyngeus,  /41. 

,,  hypoglossus,  751. 

” oculomotorius^721. 

’,  olfactorius,  717. 

,,  opticus,  718. 

„ synipathicus,  756. 

,,  trigeminus,  723. 

, , trochlearis,  722. 

„ vagus,  742^_ 

Neubauer’s  test,  2o/. 

Neumann’s  corpuscles,  20. 

Neuralgia,  733,  1026. 

Neural  groove,  1057. 

,,  tube,  1058. 

Neurasthenia  gastrica,  348. 

Neuroblasts,  1087. 

Neuro-epithelium,  913. 

Neuroglia,  772. 

Neuro-keratin,  656. 

,,  sheath,  652. 

Neuro-muscular  cells,  588. 

Neutral  fats,-  473. 

New-born  child,  digestion  of, 
293. 

,,  pulse,  123. 

,,  size,  459. 

,,  temperature,  403. 

,,  urine  of,  488. 

,,  weight,  459. 

Nicotin  on  sub-maxillary  gang- 
lion, 732. 

Nictitating  membrane,  977 . 

Nitrites,  28. 

,,  on  pnlse,  121. 

Nitrogen  estimation,  49. 

„ ill  air,  214. 

„ in  blood,  53. 

„ given  off,  439. 

Noeud  vital,  814. 

Noises,  994. 

Noii-polarisable  electrodes,  672, 
675. 

Nose,  development  of,  1089. 

,,  structure,  1004. 

Notochord,  1059. 

Nuclear  .spindle,  1049,  1055. 

Nuclein,  468. 

Niicleo-albumuis,  _^470. 

Nucleo-plasm,  1055. 

Nucleus,  structure  of,  1055. 

, , of  Pander,  1039. 

Number-forms,  1003. 

Niissbaiim’s  experiments,  527. 

Nutrient  eneniata,  370. 

Nyctalopia,  721. 

Ny.stagmiis,  893. 

Oatmeal,  434. 

Oblique  illumination,  946. 

Octave,  995. 

Ocular  muscles,  965. 

Oculomotoriiis,  721. 

Odontoblasts,  260. 

(Edema,  389. 

„ cachectic,  390. 

„ pulmonary,  210. 

(Esophagus,  272. 

1 Ohm’s  law,  669. 
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Oleic  acid,  473,  474. 

Olfactory  bulb,  1005. 

,,  cells,  1005. 

,,  centre,  872. 

,,  nerve,  717. 

,,  path,  873. 

,,  sensations,  1007. 

,,  tract,  1006. 

Oligieniia,  56. 

Oligocythfeniia,  56. 

Olivary  body,  806,  807. 

Oinphalo-nie.senteric  duct,  1061. 
» „ vessels,  1062. 

Oncograph,  171. 

Oncometer,  171. 


„ for  kidney.s,  532. 
Ononiatopoesy,  646. 

Ontogeny,  1091. 

Opening  shock,  678. 

Ophthalmia  netiro  - paralytica, 
728. 


„ intermittens,  728. 

„ symjiathetic,  728. 

Ophthalmic  nerve,  724. 
Ophthalmometer,  925. 
Ophthalmoscofie,  942. 
Ophthalmotrope,  966. 
Opisthotonus,  784. 

Optic  chiasma,  718. 

„ nerve,  718,  941. 

„ radiation,  718,  890. 

„ thalamus,  886. 

„ tract,  718. 

„ vesicle,  1059. 

Optical  cardinal  points,  921. 
Optogram,  952. 

Optometer,  932. 

Ordinates,  138. 

Organic  acids,  472. 

,,  albumin,  446. 

,,  compounds,  461. 

,,  reflexes,  789. 

Organisms  in  blood,  57. 

Organ  of  Jacobson,  1005. 
Ortho-kresol,  503. 

Orthopuoea,  197. 

Orthoscoj)e,  946. 

Osmasonie,  432. 

Ossein,  469. 

Osseous  system,  formation  of, 
1071. 


Osteobla.sts,  1075. 

O.steoclasts,  1076,  1077. 
O.steomalacia,  625. 

Otic  ganglion,  731. 

Otoliths,  992,  994. 

Outlying  cells  of  cords,  770. 
Ova  holoblastic,  1038. 

,,  meroblastic,  1038. 

„ primordial,  1037. 

Ovarian  tubes,  1036. 

Ovaries,  formation  of,  1084. 
Ovary,  1036. 

Overcrowding,  231. 
Over-maximal  .stimulation,  661. 
Ovulation,  1043. 

,,  theories  of,  1043. 
Ovum,  1036. 

,,  development  of,  1036. 

,,  discharge  of,  1043. 

,,  fertilisation  of,  1047. 

,,  impregnation  of,  1048. 

,,  maturation  of,  1048. 


Ovum,  structure  of,  1036. 

„ tubal  migration  of,  1048. 
O.xalic  acid,  474,  500. 

,,  series,  474. 

Oxaluria,  500. 

Oxaluric  acid,  500. 

Oxidation  in  blood,  224. 

, , tissues,  223. 

Oxy-acids,  504. 

0.xyakoia,  738. 

Oxygen  in  blood,  50. 

,,  estimation  of,  49,  212. 

,,  forms  of,  51. 
Oxyhajmoglobin,  25,  50. 

Ozone  in  blood,  51. 

Paccliioiiiaii  bodies,  899. 
Pacini’s  corpuscles,  1014. 

„ fluid,  8. 

Pain,  1025. 

,,  irradiation  of,  1025. 

,,  spots,  i017. 

Painful  impressions,  conduction 
of,  795. 

Palmitic  acid,  473. 

Palpitation,  69. 

Pancreas,  301. 

,,  action  of,  304. 

,,  >!,  .O’!  307. 

,,  artificial  digestion, 

306. 

, , changes  in  cells,  302. 

,,  chemistry  of,  303. 

,,  comparative,  304. 

,,  development  of, 

•1081 . 

,,  ilia.static  action,  304. 

,,  effect  of  nerves  and 

drugs  on,  309. 

„ e.xcision  of,  309. 

„ extracts  of,  308. 

,,  fistula  of,  303. 

,,  juice  of,  303. 

,,  milk-curdling  fer- 

ment, 308. 

, , paralytic  secretion, 

309. 

,,  powder,  307. 

,,  proteolytic  action, 

305. 

,,  putrefactive  phen- 

omena, 306. 

„ salt,  308. 

„ secretion  of,  308. 

,,  structure  of,  301. 

PauoiDhthalmia,  727. 
Pansphygmograph,  70,  116. 
Papain,  307. 

Papilla  foliata,  1011,  1013. 
Papilla}  of  tongue,  1009. 
Papillary  muscles,  70. 
Parablastic  cells,  1060. 
Paradoxical  contraction,  692. 
Paraglobulin,  40,  43,  465. 

! Parahmnioglobin,  27. 

! Parakresol,  503. 

' Paralgia,  1026. 

! Paralytic  secretion  of  saliva, 
249. 

,,  pancreatic  juice,  309. 
Paramyluni,  476. 
Para-oxypheuylacetic  acid,  477- 
I Para-peptone,  294. 


Para-peptones,  295. 

Paraphasia,  880. 

Paraxanthin,  477. 

Parelectronomy,  694. 

Paridrosis,  556. 

Paroophoron,  1084. 

Parotid  gland,  249. 

Parovarium,  1083. 

Parthenogenesis,  1030. 

Partial  cleavage  of  yelk,  1059. 

,,  pressure,  46. 

„ reflexes,  783. 

Particles,  xxviii. 

,,  absorption  of,  367. 

Parturition,  centre  for,  792. 

Passive  insufficiency,  624. 

Patellar  reflex,  790. 

Pavy’s  te.st,  257. 

Peeten,  977,  1087. 

Pectoral  fremitus,  208. 

Pedunculi  cerebri,  890. 

Penis,  1044. 

,,  erection  of,  1044. 

Pepsin,  287,  294. 

, , where  formed,  290. 

Pepsinogen,  290. 

Peptic  glands,  280. 

,,  changes  in,  289. 

Peptic  products,  absorption  of, 
293. 

Peptogenic  substances,  293. 

Peptone,  295,  296,  467. 

,,  -forming  ferment,  290. 

,,  injection  of,  36,  366. 

,,  metabolism  of,  448. 

,,  tests  for,  296. 

Peptones,  absorption  of,  365. 

„ on  blood,  36. 

Peptonised  foods,  309. 

„ gruel,  309. 

,,  milk,  309. 

Peptonisiug  powders,  309. 

Peptonuria,  511. 

Percussion-hammer,  204. 

Percussion  of  heart,  87. 

,,  lungs,  204. 

,,  sounds,  206. 

,,  wave,  118. 

Perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot, 
716. 

Pericardium,  62. 

,,  fluid  of,  62. 

Perilymph,  990,  994. 

Perimeters,  949. 

Perimetric  chart,  950. 

Perimetry,  949. 

Perimysium,  59,  562. 

Perineurium,  654. 

Periodontal  membrane,  262. 

Periosteum,  619. 

Peripheral  end-organ,  714. 

Peristalsis,  276. 

Peristaltic  movements,  267. 

„ action  of  blood  on, 

281. 

„ action  of  nerves  on, 

282. 

Peritoneum,  development  of, 
1082. 

Perivascular  spaces,  376. 

Pernicious  anremia,  20. 

Pes  cerebri,  890. 

Pettenkofer’s  test,  326. 
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Pettenkofer’s  ai)imratus,  214. 
Pej'er’s  glands,  3.59. 

,,  patches,  3.59.  • 
Pfliiger’s  gas-puiiip,  46. 

,,  law,  696,  699. 

,,  law  of  reflexes,  785. 
Phagocytes,  18. 

Phakoseope,  928. 
Phiinakistoscope,  959. 
Pharyngeal  jtlexns,  743. 
Pharynx,  266. 

Phases,  displacement  of,  998. 
Phenol,  344,  475,  477,  503. 
Phenol-SHlj)huric  acid,  503. 
Phenyl-liydrazin  test,  257,  515. 
Phlehograni,  160. 
Phloridzin-glycosnriii,  323. 
Phloro-glucin- vanillin,  288. 
Phonatiou,  636. 

Phonograph,  1000. 
Phonoinetry,  206. 

Phosphenes,  941. 

Phosphoric  acid,  505. 
Photo-hffiinatachonieter,  152. 
Photoiihobia,  738. 

Photopsia,  721. 

Phrenic  nerve,  200. 
Phrenograph,  194. 

Phrenological  doctrine,  843. 
Phylogeny,  1091. 

Physostiginin,  938. 
Phytalbumose,  467. 
Phytomycete.s,  519. 

Pia  mater,  764. 

Picric  acid  test,  510,  515. 
Picro-saccharimeter,  516. 
Pigment  cells,  559,  561. 

Pinces  myographiques,  604. 
Pineal  eye,  977. 

„ gland,  894. 

Piotrowski’s  reaction,  463. 
Pitch,  994,  995. 

Pituitary  body,  177,  894. 
Placenta,  1065,  1066. 

„ praevia,  1068. 
Placental  bruit,  159. 

Planes  of  separation,  963. 
Plantar  reflex,  789. 

Plants,  characters  of,  xxxv. 

,,  digestion  by,  351. 

,,  electrical  currents  in, 
696. 

Plasma  cells,  375. 

,,  fibrin,  43. 

,,  invertebrate,  44. 

,,  of  blood,  3,  33. 

„ of  lymph,  381. 

,,  of  milk,  425. 

„ of  muscle,  576. 

,,  proteids  of,  43. 

Plasmine,  39. 

Plattner’s  bile,  326. 

Plethora,  55. 

Plethysmography,  162. 

Pleura,  186. 

,,  absorjition  by,  189. 
Pleural  friction,  208. 
Pleuro-peritoneal  cavity,  1060. 
Pleximeter,  204. 

Plexus  myentericu.s,  279. 
Plexuses,  752. 

,,  limb,  752. 

Pneumatic  cabinet,  129. 


Pueumatogram,  196. 
Pneuinatometer,  209. 
Pneumograph,  194. 

,,  cardiac,  100. 

Pneumonia  after  section  of  vagi, 
749. 

Pneumothorax,  191. 
Poikilothermal  animals,  395. 
Points  douloureux,  1026. 
Poiseuille’s  space,  156. 

Poisons  on  heart,  98. 

Polar  globules,  1 049. 
Polarisation,  galvanic,  672. 

,,  internal,  676. 

,,  of  electrodes,  672. 

,,  of  nerve,  693. 

Polarising  after-currents,  692. 
Politzer’s  ear-bag,  988. 
Polysemia,  54. 

,,  apocoptica,  54. 

, , aquosa,  55. 

,,  hyperalbuminosa,  5.5. 
,,  polycythmmica,  55. 

,,  sero.sa,  55. 

Polygraphs,  70. 

Polyopia  mouocularis,  936. 

Pons  Varolii,  891. 

Porret’s  phenomenon,  575. 

Portal  canals,  311. 

,,  circulation,  58. 

,,  system,  development  of, 
1080. 

„ vein  in  liver,  311. 

• ,,  ',,  ligature  of,  147. 

„ ,,  tonus  of,  838. 

Positive  accommodation,  926. 

,,  after-image.s,  959. 
Posterior  longitudinal  bundle, 
890. 

Potash  salts,  460. 

Potassium  cldoride,  460. 

„ sulphocyanide,  504. 
Potatoes,  434. 

Precordial  pulsation,  69. 
Presbyopia,  932. 

Preserved  vegetables,  435. 

Pressor  fibres,  833. 

Pressure,  arterial,  139. 

,,  atmospheric,  254. 

,,  iuti'a  - labyrinthine, 

994. 

,,  of  blood,  136. 

„ phosphenes,  941. 

,,  points,  1017,  1021. 

„ respiratory,  208. 

,,  semsation  of,  1017, 

1025. 

,,  sense,  1021. 

Presystolic  sound,  85. 

Prickle  cells,  544. 

Primary  cerebral  vesicles,  1058. 
Primitive  anus,  1064. 

,,  aortiB,  1062. 

,,  chorion,  1052,  1066. 

,,  circulation,  1062. 

,,  gi-oove,  1053. 

„ kidneys,  1082. 

,,  mouth,  1064. 

_ ,,  .streak,  1053. 

Primordial  cranium,  1072. 

,,  ova,  1036. 

Principal  focus,  920. 

Proctodseum,  1054. 


Proglottides,  1029. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy, 
626. 

Projection  systems,  798. 
Pronephros,  1084. 

Pronuelens,  male,  1049. 

,,  female,  1049. 
Pro2Jepsin,  290. 

Propeptorie,  294. 
j Pro.static  fluid,  1033. 

! Protagon,  471,  656. 

! Protective  aiqiaratus  of  brain, 
i 898. 

• Proteids,  461. 

I ,,  animal,  464. 

I ,,  coagulated,  467. 

,,  coagulation  of,  464. 

,,  constitution  of,  462. 

* ,,  electrolysis  of,  463, 

,,  fermentation  of,  343. 

,,  ga-stric  digestion  of, 

294. 

,,  metabolism  of,  447. 

„ pancreatic  digestion 

of,  506. 

• ,,  poisonous,  468. 

,,  reactions  of,  462,  463. 

,,  te.sts  for,  463. 

,,  vegetable,  467. 

Proteolytic  ferments,  470. 
Proteoses,  294,  466. 

Protistffi,  xxvii,  xxxvi. 
Proto-albumose,  295,  466. 
ProtovertebrsB,  1060. 
Pseudo-hypertrophic  jjaralysis, 
715. 

Pseudo-motor  action,  736. 
Pseudoscope,  972. 
Pseudo-stomata,  185. 

Psychical  activities,  842. 

,,  blindness. 

Psychical  deafness,  870. 

„ processes,  time  of,  847. 
Psycho-phy.sical  law,  904. 
Ptomaines,  297. 

Ptosis,  721. 

Ptyalin,  255. 

Ptyalism,  253,  255. 

Puberty,  1042. 

Puerile  breathing,  207. 
Pulmonary  artery,  185. 

,,  ,,  nerve  plex- 

uses, 189. 

,,  ,,  pressure  in, 

148. 

„ nervous  system  on, 

149. 

,,  veins,  186. 

„ vessels,  185. 

,,  redema,  210. 

Pulmonic  circulation,  58. 

„ capacity  of,  136. 

Pulp  of  tooth,  26l 
,,  of  spleen,  167. 

Pulsatile  idienomena,  131. 

Pulse,  112. 

,,  anacrotic,  126. 

,,  brain,  132. 

,,  capillary,  135. 

,,  catacrotic,  116. 

,,  characters  of,  123. 

,,  conditions  affecting,  123. 

,,  curve,  116. 
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PulsL‘,  dicrotic,  122. 

,,  dicrotic  wave,  119. 

,,  entoptical,  131. 

,,  liard,  121. 

,,  liyperdicrotic,  123. 

,,  in  animals,  124. 

„ in  jugular  vein,  160. 

,,  in  liver,  160. 

,,  influence  of  pressure  on, 

129. 

,,  influence  of  resi)iration 

on,  127. 

,,  instruments  for  investi- 

gating, 113. 

,,  methods  of  investigating, 

,,  monocrotic,  123. 

,,  Miiller’s  experiment  on, 

128. 

,,  of  various  arteries, 

125. 

,,  paradoxical,  129. 

,,  pathological,  132. 

,,  rate,  124,  145. 

,,  recurrent,  126. 

.,  retinal,  160; 

„ soft,  121. 

,,  .sphygmogi-am,  116,  117. 

,,  tracing,  117. 

,,  tricotism,  125. 

,,  trigeminal,  124. 

,,  Valsalva’s  expei'iment  on, 

128. 

,,  variations  in,  124. 

,,  venous,  160. 

,,  waves,  130. 

,,  ,,  velocity  of,  130. 

Pulses,  434. 

Pulsus  alternaus,  124. 

,,  bigeminus,  124. 

,,  caj)rizaus,  123. 

,,  dicrotus,  119. 

,,  intercuiTens,  124. 

,,  myurus,  124. 

,,  paradoxus,  129. 

,,  cpiadrigeminus,  124. 

,,  trigeminus,  124. 

Pumping  mechanisms,  387. 
Punctum  proximuni,  930 
,,.  remotum,  930. 

Pupil,  929. 

,,  action  of  drugs  on,  938. 

,,  Argyll  Eobertson,  937. 

,,  functions  of,  936. 

,,  movements  of,  937. 

,,  photometer,  939. 

,,  size  of,  939. 

Pupilometer,  939. 

Purgatives,  283. 

Purkinje,  cells  of,  895. 

,,  fibres  of,  63. 

„ figure,  941. 

,,  Sanson’s  images,  927. 
Pus-corpuscles,  157. 
Putrefaction,  pancreatic,  306. 
Putrefactive  processes,  345. 
Pyloric  glands  280. 

,,  changes  in,  289. 

,,  fi.stula,  291. 

Pyramidal  cells,  851. 

,,  paths,  degeneration 
of,  877. 

tracts,  778,  782. 


Pyramidal  tracts,  degeneration 
of,  877. 

Pyrocatechin,  475,  477,  503. 
Pyuria,  518. 

niiality  of  a tone,  994,  997. 

„ perception  of,  997. 
Quantity  of  blood,  54. 

,,  of  food,  440. 

,,  of  gases,  216. 

ICiuIiiilioii  from  skin,  407. 

Eaia  batis,  713. 

Eales,  208. 

,,  moist,  208. 

Eamns  communicans,  757. 
Eange  of  accommodation,  933. 
Eanvier’s  nodes,  652. 

Eaynaud’s  disease,  716. 

Eeaction  impulse,  72. 

,,  of  degeneration,  665, 

709,  710. 

,,  time,  847. 

Eecoil  wave,  119. 

Eectum,  282. 

Eecurrent  pul.se,  126. 

,,  sensibility,  753. 

Eed  marrow,  13. 

Eed-blindness,  957. 

Eeduced  alkali-hsematiu,  30. 

,,  eye  of  Listing,  924. 

,,  hsemoglobin,  26. 

Eeducing  agents,  51. 

Eeductions  in  intestine,  344. 
Eeflex  action,  783. 

,,  influence  of  drugs  on, 
787. 

,,  inhibition  of,  787. 

,,  in  mammals,  786. 

,,  movements,  783. 

,,  Pfluger’s  law  of,  785. 

,,  theory  of,  788. 

,,  nerves,  716. 

,,  spa.sms,  783. 

,,  tactile,  795. 

,,  time,  786. 

,,  tonus,  792. 

Eeflexes,  co-ordinated,  785. 

,,  cros.sed,  785. 

,,  deep,  790. 

,,  organic,  789,  791. 

,,  spinal,  783,  789. 

,,  superficial,  789. 

,,  tendon,  790. 

,,  varieties  of,  784. 

Eefracted  ray,  921. 

Eefraction,  anomalies  of,  930. 
Eefractive  indices,  921. 
Eegeneration  of  tissues,  455. 

,,  of  nerve,  666. 
Eegio  olfactoria,  1004. 

,,  respiratoria,  1004. 
Eegnault  and  Eeiset’s  apparatus, 
213. 

Eegulatioii  of  respiration,  823. 
Eeissner’s  mendirane,  990. 
Eelative  proportions  of  diet, 
441. 

Eemak’s  ganglion,  90. 

Eenal  plexus,  531. 

Eennet,  289,  292,  298,  426. 
Eennin,  289,  292,  298. 
Eeproduction,  forms  of,  1028. 


Eeproductive  organs,  develon- 
ment  of,  1082. 

Eequisites  in  a proper  diet,  440. 
Ee.serve  air,  191. 

,,  pleural  space,  205. 
Eesidual  air,  191. 

Eesistance  in  tubes,  103,  104. 
Eesonants,  644. 

Eesonators,  632,  997. 

Eesorcin,  503. 

Eespiration,  180. 

,,  abdominal  type, 

195. 

,,  amphoric,  207. 

,,  apparatus,  212. 

,,  appendix  to,  210. 

,,  artificial,  229. 

,,  Biot’s,  198. 

,,  bronchial,  207. 

,,  centre  for,  814. 

,,  chemistry  of,  211. 

,,  Cheyne  - Stokes’, 

197. 

,,  cog-wheel,  208. 

,,  comparative,  216, 

225. 

,,  costal,  195. 

, , c utaneous,  222, 551. 

,,  diaphragmatic 

type,  195. 

,,  effect  of  first,  210. 

„ )>  of,  on  blood, 

220. 

,,  expiration,  190, 199. 

,,  first,  823. 

,,  forced,  195,  208. 

,,  gases,  191,  216. 

,,  in  a closed  space, 

226. 

,,  in  animals,  193. 

,,  in  limited  .space, 

226. 

,,  inspiration,190,198. 

,,  internal,  223. 

,,  mechanism  of,  191. 

,,  modified  acts,  210. 

,,  muscles  of,  198. 

,,  nasal,  210. 

,,  number  of,  192. 

, , of  foreign  gases,230. 

,,  pathological,  207. 

,,  periodic,  197. 

, , pressure  during, 

208. 

,,  , quotient,  215,  225. 

,,  . sounds  of,  206. 

,,  time  occupied  by, 

194. 

„ type  of,  195. 

,,  vesicular,  206. 

Eespiratory  apparatus,  180. 

,,  action  of  blood,  815. 

„ „ of  <lrugs  on, 

824. 

,,  Andral  and  Gavar- 

ret,  212. 

,,  centre,  814. 

,,  effect  of  muscular 

work,  816. 

, , effect  of  nerves,  81 8. 

,,  ,,  of  section  'of 

vagi,  814, 818. 
,,  excitants,  218. 
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'Resi)initory  apparatus,  mechan- 
ism- of,  190. 

„ V.  Petteukofer,  214. 

” position,  814. 

pressure  on  lieart, 
” 101,  128. 

quotient,  215,  225. 
Regiiault  and  llei- 
” set,  213. 

,,  Scharling,  213. 

,,  undulations,  l4l. 

Restiform  body,  807. 
Resuscitation,  229. 

Rete  niirabile,  59. 

Retina,  912. 

,,  action  of  light  on,  937. 

,,  activity  in  vision,  946. 

„ blood-vessels  of,  914. 

,,  capillaries,  movements 

in,  941. 

,,  chemistry  of,  915. 

, , epithelium  of,  91 4. 

„ formation  of  image  on, 

924. 


rods  and  cones  of,  914, 
947. 

,,  stimulation  of,  951,  958. 
,,  structure  of,  912. 

„ visual  purple  of,  915. 

,,  currents,  620. 

Retinal  image,  formation,  of,  924. 
,,  pulse,  161. 

,,  .size  of,  924. 
Retinoscopy,  945. 

Retro-lingual  gland,  243. 
Reversion,  1091. 

Rheocord,  670. 

Rheometer,  150. 

Rheophores,  706. 

Rheoscoiiic  limb,  685. 

Rheostat,  670. 

Rheotome,  690,  691. 
Rhinoscopy,  640. 

Rhodophane,  916. 

Rhodopsiu,  915. 

Rhouchi,  208. 

Ribs,  elevation,  201. 

Rickets,  625. 

Rigid  tubes,  106. 

Rigor  mortis,  581,  584. 

Ritter’s  law  of  contraction,  699. 
„ opening  tetanus,  699, 


702. 


Ritter- Valli  law,  667. 

Rods  and  cones,  914,  947. 

,,  movements  of,  952. 
Rods  of  Corti,  992. 

Rosenthal’s  modification,  587. 
Rotatory  disc  for  colours,  954. 
Rudimentary  organs,  1091. 
Rumination,  351. 

Running,  630. 


Saccliariiiictcr,  257. 
Saccharoraycetes,  437. 
Saccharose,  475. 

Saccule,  990. 

Saccus  endolymphaticus,  991. 
Saftcanalchen,  187. 

Saline  cathartics,  282. 

Saliva,  action  of  nerves  on,  247. 
„ action  of  drugs  on,  248, 


Saliva,  action  on  starch,  254. 

,,  actions  of,  254. 

,,  chorda,  247. 

composition  of,  252. 

,,  eft'ect  of  tea,  254. 

,,  functions  of,  254. 

,,  mixed,  253. 

,,  of  infants,  254. 

,,  organisms  in,  253. 

„ paralytic  secretion,  249. 
,,  parotid,  252. 

,,  pathological,  251,  348. 

,,  ptyalin,  252,  254. 

,,  reflex  secretion  of,  250. 
,,  secretion  of,  246. 

,,  sublingual,  253. 

,,  submaxillary,  252. 

,,  sympathetic,  247. 

,,  theory  of  secretion,  251. 

Salivary  calculi,  252. 

corpuscles,  253. 

„ glands,  241. 

,,  ,,  atropin  on,  248. 

,,  ,,  development  of, 

1081. 

,,  extirpation  of, 
251. 

„ „ histological 

changes  in,  244. 
,,  ,,  nerves  of,  245. 

Salted  plasma,  34. 

Salts,  460. 

,,  absorption  of,  363. 

,,  in  body,  460. 

,,  injected  into  blood,  54. 

Sanson-Purkinje’s  images,  927. 

Santonin,  958. 

Sapidity,  441. 

Saponification,  307. 

Sarcina  ventriculi,  349. 

Sarcoglia,  569. 

Sarcolactic  acid,  474. 

Sarcolemma,  563. 

Sarcolytes,  173,  571. 

Sarcoplasts,  173,  571. 

Sarcous  elements,  563. 

Sarkm,  477. 

Sarkosin,  477. 

Saviotti’s  canals,  303. 

Scala  tympani,  990. 

,,  ve.stibuli,  990. 

Scharling’s  apparatus,  212. 

Scheiner’s  experiment,  930. 

Schemata  of  circulation,  135. 

Schilf’s  test,  498. 

Schizomycetes,  57. 

Schmidt’s  researches  on  blood,  39. 

Schreger’s  lines,  261. 

Schwann’s  sheath,  651. 

Sclerotic,  909. 

Scolex,  1030. 

Scoliosis,  625. 

Scotoma,  951. 

Screw-hinge  joint,  621. 

Scrotum,  formation  of,  1085. 

Scurvy,  56. 

Scyllit,  476. 

Sebaceous  glands,  550. 

,,  secretion,  552. 

Seborrhoea,  557. 

Secondary  circulation,  1062. 

,,  contraction,  688. 

,,  ,,  from  a nerve,  692. 


Secondary,  decomposition.s,__6/2. 
,,  degeneration,  777. 

,,  optic  vesicle,  1087. 

,,  tetanus,  639. 

Secretion  current,  691. 

,,  glands,  240. 

Secretory  nerves,  714. 

,,  pressure,  248. 

Sectional  area,  151. 

Segmentation  spheres,  5,  1050_. 
Self-.stimul.ation  of  muscle,  685. 
Semen,  comi)Osition  of,  1033. 

,,  emission  of,  1047^ 

,,  reception  of,  1047. 

Semicircular  canals,  739,  992. 

,,  elfects  of  section 

of,  741. 

,,  kinetic  theory, 

740. 

,,  statical  theory, 

740. 

Sensation,  904. 

Sense  organs,  904. 

,,  development  of,  1087. 
Sensory  cerebral  centres,  869. 

, , crossway,  804. 

, , decussation  in  cord,  806. 

„ paths  to  brain,  803. 

,,  sensations,  1017. 

Serin,  477. 

Sero.sity,  383. 

Serous  cavities,  377. 

,,  glands,  237. 

Serum,  extraction  of,  45. 

,,  fats  of,  45. 

,,  of  blood,  35. 

,,  poisonous,  45. 

,,  proteids  of,  44. 
Serum-albumin,  44,  464. 
Serum-casein,  43. 
Serum-globulin,  39,  43,  465. 
Setschenow’s  inhibitory  centre, 
787. 

Sex,  cause  of  difierenoe  of,  1085. 
Sexual  reiu'oduction,  1028. 
Shadows,  lens,  940. 

,,  coloured,  961. 
Sharpey’s  fibres,  1076. 
Short-sightedness,  931. 

Shunt,  G76. 

Sialogogues,  251. 

Siegle’s  speculum,  981. 

Sighing,  211. 

Silver  lines,  108. 

, , nitrate,  108. 

Simple  colours,  953. 
Simultaneous  contrast,  961. 
Sinuses,  109. 

Sitting,  627. 

Size,  459. 

,,  estimation  of,  972. 

,,  increase  in,  458. 

„ false  estimate  of,  972. 
Skate,  713. 

Skatol,  306,  344,  477,  504. 

Skin,  543. 

,,  absorption  by,  557. 

,,  chorium  of,  545. 

,,  comparative,  557. 

,,  currents  of,  686. 

,,  epidermis,  543. 

,,  functions  of,  551. 

, , galvanic  conduction  of,557. 
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Skill,  glands  of,  550. 

,,  historical,  558. 

,,  loss  by,  222. 

,,  pigments,  554. 

,,  protective  covering,  551. 
,,  respiration  by,  551. 

,,  structure  of,  543. 

,,  varnishing  the,  552. 

Skull,  formation  of,  1071. 

Sleep,  847,  848. 

Small  intestine,  353. 


absorj)tion 

361. 

blood-vessels  of. 

360. 

structure 

of, 

354. 

Smegma,  552. 

Smell,  sense  of,  1004. 

Smooth  muscle,  571. 

Sneezing,  211. 

Snellen’s  types,  932. 

Sniffing,  1007. 

Snoring,  211. 

Soaps  injected  into  blood,  366. 

Sodium  chloride,  460. 

,,  carbonate,  460. 

,,  phosphate,  460. 

,,  .salts,  460. 

Solar  plexus,  761. 

Solitary  follicles,  358. 

Soluble  albumin,  464. 

Soinatopleure,  1060. 

Somnambulism,  846. 

Sorbin,  476. 

Sound,  979. 

,,  cardiac,  77. 

,,  conduction  to  ear,  989. 

,,  direction  of,  1003. 

,,  distance  of,  1003. 

,,  perception  of,  1002. 

,,  reflection  of,  979. 

Sounds,  cardiac,  82. 

,,  causes,  83. 

,,  cracked  pot,  206. 

,,  respiratory,  207. 

,,  tympanitic,  206. 

,,  variations,  84. 

,,  vesicular,  206. 

Soup,  432. 

Spasm  centre,  841. 

Spasmus  nictitans,  738. 

Speech,  comparative,  646. 

,,  historical,  647. 

Specific  energy,  951. 

,,  heat,  401. 

Spectacles,  933,  977. 

Spectra,  absorption,  24. 

,,  flame,  25. 

Spectro.scope,  24. 

Spectrum  nmcro-lacrimale,  940. 
,,  of  bile,  327. 

,,  of  blood,  25. 

,,  of  muscle,  571. 

Speculum  for  ear,  981. 

Speech,  642. 

,,  centre  for,  877.  , 

,,  conditions  for,  878. 

,,  motor  tract  for,  878. 

,,  pathological  variations, 
645. 

Spermatiu,  1033. 

Spermatozoa,  1033. 


Siiermatoblasts,  1034. 
Spermatogonia,  1035. 
Sperm-cells,  1028. 
Spheno-palatine  ganglion,  729. 
Siflierical  aberration,  934. 
Sphincters,  622. 

Sphincter  ani,  277. 

,,  pupilhe,  910. 

,,  urethrte,  538. 

Sphygmogram,  116. 
Sphygmograifli,  113. 

,,  Dudgeon’s,  114. 
,,  Ludwig’s,  115. 

,,  Marey’s,  113. 
Sphygmoiuauometer,  139. 
Sphygmometer,  113. 
Sphygmoscope,  117. 
Sphygmotouometer,  111. 

Spina  bifida,  899,  1063. 

Spinal  accessory  uerve,  750. 

,,  action  of  blood  aud 
drugs  on,  793. 

,,  ascending  tracts,  781. 

,,  anterior  root  of  .spinal 
nerve,  771. 

,,  Idood-vessels  of,  773. 

,,  Cayal  on,  774. 

,,  central  ependyma,  773. 

,,  centres  in,  791. 

,,  column  of  Clarke,  768, 
769,  779. 

,,  conducting  paths  in,  777, 
780,  794. 

,,  conducting  system  of, 
777. 

Spinal  cord,  764. 

,,  degeuerationsiu,  777, 780. 
,,  development  of,  1086. 

,,  ,,  of  tracts, 

783. 

,,  direct  cerebellar  tract, 
779,  782. 

,,  excitability  of,  792. 

,,  functions  of,  777. 

,,  ganglion,  751,  752. 

,,  gelatinous  substance  of 
Eolaudo,  773. 

,,  Golgi  on,  774. 

,,  Gower’s  tract,  782. 

,,  grey  matter  of,  770. 

,,  intermedio-lateral  tract, 
769. 

,,  Lissauer’s  zone,  783. 

,,  membranes  of,  764. 

,,  motor-cells,  769. 

,,  nerve-cells  of,  768. 

,,  nerve-roots,  functions  of. 

753,  755. 

,,  nerves,  751. 

,,  neuroglia  of,  772. 

,,  outlying  cells  of,  770. 

,,  po.sterior  root  of  spinal 
nerve,  771. 

,,  pyramidal  tracts  of,  778. 
,,  reflexes,  783. 

,,  regeneration  of,  842. 

,,  secondary  degeneration 
of,  780. 

,,  segment  of,  784,  805. 

,,  .sensory  decussation  in, 
806. 

,,  structure  of,  764. 

,,  time  of  development,  783. 


Spinal  cord,  transverse  section  of, 
796. 

,,  trophic  centres  in,  780. 

,,  unilateral  section  of,  79 
„ vaso-niotorcentresin,83/. 
„ Woroschiloirs  observa- 

tions, 767. 

Spinal  ganglia,  development  of, 
1087. 

Spinal  nerves,  751. 

,,  anterior  roots  of,  751, 

755. 

,,  experiments  on,  665. 

,,  posterior  roots  of,  751, 

756. 

Spii'al  joints,  621. 

S2)irillum,  57. 

Spirochaeta,  57,  340. 

Spirometer,  192. 

Splanchnic  area,  837. 

,,  uerve,  282. 
Splaiichnopleure,  1060. 

Spleen,  167. 

,,  action  of  drugs  on,  172. 

,,  chemical  composition, 

169. 

,,  contraction  of,  170. 

,,  extirpation  of'  169. 

,,  functions  of,  169. 

,,  influence  of  nerves  on, 

172. 

„ oncograph,  171. 

,,  regeneration  of,  169. 

,,  structure,  166. 

,,  tumours  of,  172. 

Splenic  reagents,  170. 

Sijougiu,  468. 

Spongioblasts,  1087. 

Spontaneous  generation,  1028. 
Spores,  341. 

S^Jriug  kymograph,  138. 

,,  myograph,  593. 

Springing,  630. 

Sijutuiu,  232. 

,,  abnormal,  233. 

,,  normal,  232. 

Squinting,  722. 

Staircase,  602. 

,,  pulsations,  94,  98. 
Stammering,  646. 

Standing,  626. 

Stannius’s  experiment,  92. 
Staj)edius,  986. 

Starch,  476. 

,,  aud  saliva,  254. 

Starvation,  445. 

Stasis,  157. 

Statical  theory  of  Goltz,  740. 
Stationary  waves,  980. 

Steapsiu,  307. 

Steuopaic  spectacle.'r,  934. 
Stenosal  murmur,  159. 

Stenosis,  81. 

Steuson’s  experiment,  583. 
Stercobiliu,  346. 

Stercorm,  346. 

Stereoscope,  971. 

Stereoscopic  vision,  969. 
Sternutatories,  211. 

Stethographs,  194. 

StethoscoiJe,  206. 

Stigmata,  108. 

Stilling,  canal  of,  917. 
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Stimuli,  585,  588,  o89. 

„ adequate,  904. 

,,  heterologous,  904. 

,,  homologous,  904. 

,,  muscular,  588. 
Stottwechsel,  .\-.xxvi. 

Stomach,  273. 

action  of  drugs,  293. 

’’  cancer  of,  349. 

catarrh  of,  349. 

,,  changes  in  glands, 

289. 

, exclusion  of,  298. 

’ ] formation  of  acid,  291. 

formation  of  pepsin, 
29'0. 

,,  gases  in,  300. 

,,  glands  of,  286. 

,,  movements  of,  273. 

,,  nerves  of,  273. 

,,  non-digestion  of,  300. 

„ structure  of,  284. 

Stomata,  108,  377. 

Stomodffiiim,  1054. 

Storage  aibumin,  439,  440. 
Strabismus,  894. 

Strangury,  542. 

Strassburg’s  test,  514. 

Strite  medullares,  887. 

Strobic  discs,  959. 

Stroboscopic  discs,  959. 
Stroma-fibrin,  43. 

Stroma  of  blood-corpuscles,  32. 
Stromnhr,  150. 

Struggle  of  fields  of  vision,  972. 

,,  for  existence,  1091. 
Struma,  839. 

Strychnin,  action  of,  784. 
Stuttering,  646. 

Subarachnoid  space,  898. 

,,  fluid,  899. 
Subcutaneous  injection,  389. 
Subdural  space,  898. 

Subjective  auditory  perceptions 
1003. 


,,  sensations,  905. 

Sublingual  gland,  24k 

Submaxillary  ganglion,  246, 732. 
,,  atropin  on,  248. 

,,  nicotiu  on,  703. 

„ gland,  241. 

,,  saliva,  246. 

Substantia  gelatinosa,  767. 

Successive  beats,  1002. 

,,  contrast,  962. 

,,  light-induction,  962. 

Succinic  acid,  504. 

Succus  entericus,  333. 

,,  action  of  drugs  on,  339. 

Succns.sion,  208. 

Suction,  259. 

Sudorifics,  554. 

Sugars,  256,  475. 

„ absorption  of,  364. 

,,  estimation  of,  257,  516. 

,,  injected  into  blood,  365. 
,,  in  urine,  514. 

,,  tests  for,  256,  515. 

Sulphindigotate  of  soda,  525. 

Summation  of  stimuli,  602,  785. 

Summational  tones,  1002. 

Superfecundation,  1048. 

Superficial  reflexes,  789. 


Superfatation,  1048. 

Superior  cardiac  nerve,  834^ 

„ maxillary  nerve,  /28. 
Supplemental  .air,  1^1- 
Supra-renal  capsules,  1/6. 
Surditas  verbalis,  883. 

Sutures,  622. 

Swallowing  fluids,  825. 

Sweat,  553.  . . 

chemical  coiqpositiou, 

553. 

,,  conditions  influencing 
secretion,  554. 
excretion  of  substances 
” by,  553. 

,,  glands,  550. 

influence  of  nerves, 

554. 

,,  insensible,  553. 

,,  nerves,  555. 

pathological  variations 
of,  556. 

Sweat  centre,  842. 

,,  spinal,  842. 
Swimming,  631. 

Sylvester’s  respiration  method, 
229. 

Sympathetic  ganglion,  756,  758. 
,,  nerve,  756. 

,,  ,,  abdominal, 

761. 

,,  ,,  cervical,  759. 

,,  ,,  fundus  of, 

759. 

,,  ,,  nicotin  on, 

761. 

,,  section  of, 

760. 

,,  ,,  thoracic, 

761. 

,,  nervous  system, 

development  of, 
1087. 

,,  ophthalmia,  728. 

Symphyses,  621. 

Synchondroses,  621. 

Syncope,  69. 

Syndesmoses,  621. 

SjTiergetic  muscles,  624. 

Synovia,  620. 

Synovial  membrane,  620 
Syrinx,  646. 

Syutouin,  294,  465. 

Systemic  circulation,  58. 

,,  capacity  of,  136. 

Systole,  cardiac,  65,  75. 

Tabc.s,  795. 

Taches  cerebrales,  838. 

Tactile  areas,  883. 

,,  corpuscles  of  Merkel, 
1015. 

,,  reflexes,  795. 

,,  sensations,  1015. 

,,  ,,  conduction  of,  794. 

, Tajuia,  1029. 

'J’ail-fold,  1061. 

Talipes  calcaneus,  625. 

,,  equinus,  625. 

,,  varus,  625. 

Tambour,  Marey’s,  78,  116. 
Tanret’s  reagent,  510. 

Tapetum,  914,  946. 


Tape-worms,  1029. 

Tapping  experiment,  825. 

Taste,  centre  for,  873,  883. 

,,  organ  of,  1009. 

sense  of,  1009. 

,,  testing,  1012. 

Taste-bulbs,  1010. 

Taurin,  477. 

Taurocholic  acid,  325. 

Tea,  436. 

,,  effect  of,  256. 

Tears,  975,  976. 

Teeth,  260. 

,,  chemistry  of,  263. 

,,  development  of,  263. 

,,  drugs  on,  264. 

eruption  of,  264. 

,,  sensibility  of,  260. 

,,  structure  of,  260,  261. 
Tegmentum,  890. 

Teichmanu’s  crystals,  30. 
Telestereoscope,  971. 

Telolemma,  569. 

Temperature  of  animals,  398. 

accommodation 
for,  411. 

,,  artificial  increase 

of,  414. 

,,  blood,  399. 

,,  conditions  affect- 

ing, 399. 

estimation  of,  396. 
,,  febrile,  413. 

,,  how  influenced, 

399. 

,,  increase  of,  414. 

,,  lowering  of,  416. 

,,  po.st-mortem,  415. 

,,  regulation  of,  405. 

,,  skin,  399. 

,,  spots,  1022. 

,,  topography  of,  398. 

,,  variations  of,  403. 

Temperature-sense,  1017,  1022. 

,,  illusions  of, 

1024. 

Tendon,  566. 

,,  nerves  of,  574,  1016. 

,,  reactions,  790. 

,,  reflexes,  789. 

,,  structure  of,  573. 

Tensor  choroidece,  929. 

,,  tympani,  985. 

Terminal  arteries,  155. 
Terminations  of  sensory  nerves 
at  the  periphery^,  lOlk 
Testicle,  descent  of,  1083. 

Testis,  1030. 

Tetanomotor,  659. 

Tetanus,  601,  662. 

,,  number  of  stimuli, 
602. 

Tetronery thrill,  44,  472. 
Theobromiu,  4.36. 

Thermal  centres,  873,  882. 

,,  conductivity,  402. 

,,  nerves,  716. 

Thermo-electric  methods,  397. 

,,  needles,  39k 

Thermogenesis,  394. 
Thermolysis,  407. 
Thermometers,  396. 

,,  clinical,  396. 
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Tliermonietin's,  imiximal,  ami 
minimal,  396. 
,,  metastatic,  396. 

,,  outtiow,  397. 

Thirst,  *140. 

Thiry’s  fistula,  337. 

Tliomseu’s  disease,  600. 
Thoracometer,  204. 

Thrombosis,  38. 

Thrombus,  38. 

Thymus  gland,  172. 

,,  clevelopment  of,  174, 
1074. 

Thyroid  gland,  174. 

,,  development  of,  1074. 

,,  excision  of,  174. 

Tidal  air,  191 . 

,,  wave,  118. 

Timbre,  642,  994. 

Time  in  irsychical  processes, 
847. 

Time-sen.se,  996. 

Tinnitus,  739. 

,,  auriuni,  741,  1003. 
Tissue  formers,  440. 

,,  metabolism  of,  453. 

,,  regeneration  of,  455. 

,,  transplantion  of,  458. 
Tissues,  reduction  by,  224. 
Titration  for  sugar,  257. 

Tizzoui’s  reaction,  321. 

Tobin’s  tubes,  232. 

'Tomes,  fibres  of,  260. 
Tone-inductorium,  603. 

Tones,  994. 

Tone-sense,  996. 

Tongue,  264. 

,,  glands  of,  238. 

,,  movements  of,  265. 

,,  nerves  of,  265. 

,,  papilloe  of,  1009. 

,,  structure  of,  1009. 

,,  taste-bulbs  of,  1010. 
Tonicity  of  muscle,  611. 
Tonometer,  95. 

Tonsils,  239. 

Tonus,  792. 

Tooth,  260. 

Topography,  cerebral,  875,  884. 
Toricelli’s  theorem,  103. 

Torpedo,  711. 

Torticollis  paralyticus,  751. 
Touch  corpuscles,  1013. 

,,  sense  of,  1013. 

Toynbee’s  membrana  tympani, 
983. 

Trachea,  180. 

'Trachese,  236. 

Transfusion  of  blood,  54,  164. 

,,  of  other  fluids,  166. 
Transition  resistance,  672. 
Transitional  epithelium,  537. 
Transplantion  of  tissues,  458. 

,,  of  nerve-fibres, 

666. 

Transudations,  390. 

Trapezius,  spasm  of,  750. 
Traube-Hering  curves,  143. 
'Traumatic  degeneration  of 
nerves,  666. 

,,  pneumonia,  747. 

Tread,  1039. 

Treppe,  602. 


'Trichina,  1029. 

TTigeminus,  723. 

,,  ganglia  of,  724-729, 

731,  732. 

,)  inferior  maxillary 

branch,  729. 

,,  neuralgia  of,  733. 

,,  ophthalmic  branch, 

724. 

,,  paralysis  of,  733. 

,,  pathological,  733. 

„ section  of,  727,  730. 

733. 

,,  superior  maxillary 

branch,  728. 

,,  trophic  functions 

of,  727. 
Trimethylamine,  477. 

Triple  phosphate,  508. 

Trismus,  733. 

'Trochlearis,  722. 

Trommer’s  test,  256. 

Tropeeolin,  288. 

Trophic  affections,  714. 

,,  centres,  667. 

„ fibres,  667. 

,,  nerves,  714. 
Trophoneuroses,  715. 

Trotting,  631. 

Truucus  arteriosus,  1077. 
Trypsin,  305. 

Trypsiuogen,  305. 

Tryptoue,  305. 

Tubal  migration  of  ovum,  1048. 
Tube  casts,  519. 

Tubes,  capillary,  105. 

,,  division  of,  105. 

,,  elastic,  105,  106. 

,,  movements  of  fluids  in, 
105. 

,,  rigid,  106. 

'Tubular  breathing,  207. 
Tumultus  sermouis,  880. 

Tuuiciu,  476. 

Tuning-fork,  990. 

Turaciu,  472. 

Tiirck’s  method,  788. 

Twins,  1048. 

Twitch,  594. 

Tympanic  membrane,  981. 

,,  artificial,  983. 
Tympanitic  sound,  206. 
Tympanum,  987. 

Tyrosin,  306,  477,  518. 

Ulcer  of  foot,  perforating,  716. 
Umbilical  arteries,  1064. 

,,  cord,  1068. 

,,  veins,  1065. 

,,  vesicle,  1061. 

Unchanged  proteids,  366. 

Unison  of  motor  and  sensory 
nerves,  706. 

Unipolar  induction,  679. 

,,  stimulation,  663. 

Upper  tones,  997. 

Urachus,  1064,  1082. 

Urtemia,  535. 

Urates,  496,  497. 

Urea,  490. 

,,  antecedents  of,  492,  529. 

,,  compounds  of,  493. 

,,  decomposition  of,  490. 


Uiea,  excreted  during  stan’ing 
,,  446. 

,,  ferment,  508. 

„ formation  of,  492,  528. 

,,  muscular  exercise,  491. 

„ nitrate  of,  493. 

,,  occurrence  of,  492. 

,,  oxalate  of,  493. 

,,  pathological,  491. 

,,  phosphate  of,  493. 

„ preparation  of,  493. 

„ pro]ierties  of,  490. 

,,  qualitative  e.stiination  of. 
493. 

„ quantitative  estimation  of, 
493. 

,,  quantity  of,  491. 

,,  relation  of,  to  muscular 
work,  491. 

Ureameter,  494. 

Ureter,  ligature  of,  527. 

,,  pressure  in,  524. 

,,  structure  and  functions 
of,  536. 

Uric  acid,  477,  495. 

,,  diathesis,  536. 

„ estimation  of,  498. 

„ formation  of,  497,  529. 

„ occurrence,  495. 

,,  properties  of,  495. 

,,  qualitative  estimation, 
498. 

,,  quantitative  estimation  of, 
498. 

„ quantity,  496. 

„ solubility,  495. 

,,  tests  for,  498. 

Urinary  bladder,  638, 

,,  development  of, 

1082. 

,,  formation  of,  1064. 

,,  calculi,  521. 

„ clo.sure  of,  538. 

,,  constituents,  formation 
of,  528. 

,,  depo.sits,  518. 

,,  organs,  479. 

,,  pressure  in,  542. 

Urine,  487. 

,,  absorption  of,  541. 

,,  accumulation  of,  539. 

,,  acetou  in,  517. 

,,  acid  fermentation,  507. 

,,  acidity,  490. 

,,  albumin  in,  509. 

,,  alkaline  fermentation, 

508. 

,,  alkaloids  in,  535. 

,,  amount  of  solids,  488, 

489. 

,,  aromatic  ethereal  com- 

pounds, 506. 

,,  bile  in,  514. 

,,  blood  in,  512. 

,,  calculi,  521. 

,,  changes  of,  in  bladder, 

541. 

,,  characters  of,  487. 

,,  chlorides  in,  505. 

,,  colour,  488. 

,,  colouring  matters  of, 

502. 

,,  comp.arative,  542. 
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Urino,  consistenci^  489. 

„ cystin  in,  517. 

,,  deposits  in,  .518. 

,,  dextrin  in,  517. 

,,  effect  of  blood-prcssnre 
on,  523. 

,,  egg-albninin  in,  511. 

,,  electrical  condition  of, 

711. 

, , excretion  of  pigments  by, 

526. 

,,  fermentations  of,  507. 

,,  ferments  in,  504. 

,,  fluorescence,  489. 

,,  fungi  in,  519. 

,,  gases  in,  507. 

,,  bremoglobiu  in,  512. 
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“ Landois  and  Stirling’s  work  cannot  fail  to  establish  itself  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  popular  works  known  to  English  readers.” — Manchester  Medical  Chronicle. 

“As  a work  of  reference,  Landois  and  Stirling’s  Treatise  ought  to  take  the  fore- 
most PLACE  among  the  text  books  in  the  English  language.  The  woodcuts  are  noticeable 
for  their  number  and  beauty.” — Glasgow  Medical  Journal. 

“Unquestionably  the  most  admirable  exposition  of  the  relations  of  Human  Physiology 
to  Practical  Medicine  that  has  ever  been  laid  before  English  readers.”— S’i«(/ente’  Journal. 
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CHARLES  CRT  FEIN  & COMPANY'S 


By  Prof,  A.  C.  H/^DDON. 

EMBRYOLOGY 

(AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF). 

BY 

ALFRED  C.  HADDON,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A., 

Professor  of  Zoology,  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 


In  Large  8uo,  with  190  Illustrations.  Handsome  Cloth,  18s. 


***  The  main  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  a brief  connected  account 
of  the  principal  organs  Vjy  tracing  the  leading  changes  observed  in  the 
development  of  each  organ  from  its  initial  to  its  mature  stage.  The 
elemental^  portion  is  printed  in  larger  type  than  that  which  is  more 
advanced,  and  the  Illustrations  are  drawn  so  as  to  allow  of  their  beino- 

O 

uniformly  coloured,  whereby  the  memory  is  much  assisted. 


OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

“ This  work  is  a condensation  of  our  present  knowledge  of  embryology  intelligently 
aiTanged  and  well  adapted  for  self-study.  The  author  seems  to  have  exhausted  all  the 
literature  of  embryology  since  the  date  of  Balfour’s  unfortunate  death.  . . . The  reader 
will  find  REifARKABLT  GOOD  accounts  of  the  different  forms  of  placenta,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  heart,  &c.,  in  which  all  recent  work  is  included.  The  book  is  handsomely 
got  up.” — Lancet. 

“Well  and  clearly  written.  . . . Many  important  discoveries  or  theories  are 

described,  which  are  necessarily  absent  from  Balfour’s  work.” — Nature, 

“Dr.  Haddon  has  written  the  best  of  the  three  modern  English  works  on  the  subject.” — 
Dublin  Medical  Journal. 

“ The  later  chapters  of  Prof.  Haddon’s  work  ably  demonstrate  the  development  of  organs 
from  the  mesoblast  and  epiblast.”- — Brit.  Med.  Journal. 

“ The  zoological  student,  to  whom  as  a text-book  it  is  invaluable,  will  find  it  thorough, 
TRUSTWORTHY,  AND  SOUND  in  all  its  teachings,  and  well  up  to  date.  ...  We  specially 
commend  the  book  to  our  readers.” — Nat.  Monthly. 
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Bv  W.  SEVAN  LEWIS. 

MENTAL  DISEASES 

(A  TEXT-BOOK  OF): 

Having  Special  Reference  to  the  Pathological 
Aspects  of  Insanity. 

BY 

W.  BEY  AN  LEWIS,  L.E.O.P.  Lond.,  M.R.O.S.  Eng., 

Medical  Director  of  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  Wakefield. 

In  Large  8uo,  with  Eighteen  Lithographic  Plates  and  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 

Handsome  Cloth,  28s. 


OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

“Will  take  the  highest  bank  as  a Text-Book  of  Mental  Diseases.” — British  Medical 
Journal, 

“ Without  doubt  the  best  book  in  English  of  its  kind.  . . . The  chapter  on  Epileptic 
Insanity  and  that  on  the  Pathology  of  Insanity  are  perfect,  and  show  a power  of  work  and 
originahty  of  thought  which  are  admirable.” — Journal  of  Mental  Science. 

“ The  work,  all  through,  is  the  outcome  of  original  observation  and  research.” — Mind. 

“ A SPLENDID  ADDITION  to  the  literature  of  mental  diseases.  . . . The  anatomical  and 

histological  section  is  admirably  done.  . . . The  clinical  section  is  concise  and  tersely 

written.  It  is,  however,  to  the  iiathological  section  that  the  work  owes  its  chief  merit.  As  a- 
STANDARD  WORK  on  the  pathology  of  mental  diseases  this  work  should  occupy  a prominent 
place  in  the  library  of  every  alienist  physician.” — Dublin  Medical  Journal. 

“ Affords  a fulness  of  information  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  treatise- 
in  the  English  language.” — Edin.  Medical  Journal. 

“ We  record  our  conviction  that  the  book  is  the  best  and  most  complete  treatise  upon  the 
pathological  aspect  of  the  subject  with  which  we  are  familiar.  . . . An  absolutely 

INDISPENSABLE  addition  to  every  alienist’s  and  neurologist’s  library.” — The  Alienist  and 
Neurologist. 

“ It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  illustrations.”— A inen'ccwt 
Journal  of  Insanity. 

“ The  Section  on  Pathological  Anatomy  is  unrivalled  in  Engli.sh  literature.”— PMWefm 
de  la  Soc.  M6d,  Mentale  de  Belgique. 


LONDON : EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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By  Drs.  QBERSTEINER  and  HILL. 

T H E 

CENTRAL  NERVOUS  ORGANS: 

A GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THEIR  STRUCTURE  IN 
HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

BY 

PROFESSOR  H.  -OBERSTEINER, 

Univei’sity  of  Vienna. 

TRANSLATED,  WITH  ANNOTATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS, 

BY 

' ALEXANDER  HILL,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Master  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge. 


With  all  the  Original  Elustratidns.  Large  Svo,  Handsome  Cloth,  35s. 


* * The  Publishers  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  to  the  English 
version  of  this  important  Treatise,  numerous  original  Additions  and  a 
Glossary  of  the  subject  have  been  contributed  by  the  Editor,  whose 
admirable  work  in  this  department  of  research  is  so  well  known.  These 
Additions  greatly  inci’ease  the  value  of  the  book  to  students. 

Special  attention  is  also  directed  to  the  Illustrations.  Many  of  these 
are  on  a plan  peculiarly  helpful  to  the  student — the  one-half  being  in 
outline,  the  other  filled  in.  (See  p.  10.) 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“ Dr.  Hill  has  enriched  the  work  with  many  notes  of  his  own.  . . . Dr.  Hill’s  transla- 
tion is  most  accurate,  the  English  is  excellent,  and  the  book  is  very  readable.  . . . Dr. 

Obersteiner’s  work  is  admirable.  He  has  a marvellous  power  of  marshalling  together  a large 
number  of  facts,  all  bearing  on  an  extremely  intricate  subject,  into  a harmonious,  clear, 
consecutive  whole.  . . . Invaluable  as  a text-book.  ” — British  Medical  Journal. 

“A  MOST  valuable  contribution  to  the  Study  of  the  Anatomy  and  Pathology  t>f  the 
Nerv.ous  System.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  ability  and  skill  -which  Prof,  (dbersteiner 
has  brought  to  bear  on  this  most  difficult  subject,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  whole  work  is 
illustrated.” — Brain. 

“ The  FULLEST  and  most  accurate  exposition  no-w*attainable  of  the  results  of  anatomica 
inquiry.  The  Translation  is  done  by  one  who  is  himself  a Master  of  Anatomy,  able  not  only 
to  follow  his  author,  but  also  to  supplement  him  -with  the.  results  of  independent  research. 
Dr.  Hill’s  additions  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  original.  The  work  is  specially  com- 
mended to  all  students  of  mental  science.  . . . The  illustrative  figures  are  of  particular 

excellence  and  admirably  instructive.” — Mind- 


LONDON;  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A;  COMPANY’S 

By  Prof,  von  JAKSCH. 


Fig.  86. — a,  h.  Cylindroids  from 
the  urine  in  congested  Icidney. 


CLimCAL  DIAGNOSIS: 

THK 

Baetepiolog’ieal,  Chemical,  and  Micposcopieal 
Evidence  of  Disease. 

By  Prof.  K.  v.  JAKSCH, 

Of  the  University  of  Prague. 

Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition 
By  JAMES  CAGKEY,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital. 

"With  an  Appendix 

By  Prof.  STIRLING,  M.D.,  Sc.D. 

In  larrjeSvo,  with  Numerous  Illustrations,  many  coloured. 
Handsome  Cloth. 

[^Second  Enrjlish  Edition  in  preparation. 


GENERAL  CONTENTS. 

The  Blood  — The  Buccal  Secretion  — The 
Nasal  Secretion — The  Sputum — The  Gastric  * 
Juice  and  Vomit — The  Pieces — Examination 
of  the  Urine  — Investigation  of  Exudations, 
Transudations,  and  Cystic  Fluids — The  Secre- 
tions of  the  Genital  Organs  — Methods  of 
Bacteriological  Research — Appendix. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“A  striking  e.'tample  of  the  application  of  the  Methods  of  Science  to  Medicine.  . . . 
Stands  almost  alone  amongst  books  of  this  class  in  the  width  of  its  range,  the  thorough- 
ness of  its  exposition,  and  the  clea.rness  of  its  style.  Its  value  has  been  recognised  in  many 
countries.  . . . The  translator  has  done  his  share  of  the  work  in  an  admirable  manner.  ...  A 
standard  work  ...  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  scientific.  . . . The  numerous  and  artistic 
illustrations  form  a great  feature  of  the  work,  and  have  been  admirably  reproduced." — Lancet. 

“Suijplies  a real  want.  . . . Rich  in  information,  accurate  in  detail,  lucid  in  style.” — 
Brit.  Med.  Journal. 

“Possesses  a high  value.  . . . There  is  a most  admirable  bibliography.” — Edinburgh 
Med.  Eevievi. 

“A  new  and  valuable  work  . . . worthy  of  a FIRST  PLACE  AS  A text-book.  . . . Of  great 
value  both  to  medical  practitioners  and  medical  students.” — Journal  of  American  Med. 
Association,  Chicago. 
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By  SIR  DYCE  DUCKWORTH,  M.D.,  F?R.C.P. 


GOUT 

(A  TREATISE  ON). 

BY 

SIR  DYOE  DUCKWORTH, 

M.D.  Eclin.,  LL.D.,  lion.  Physician  to  II.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Waies,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Clinicai 
Medicine  in,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

In  Large  8uo.  With  Chromo-Lithograph, 
Folding  Plate,  and  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Handsome  Cloth,  25s. 


This  work  is  the  result  of  the 
special  opportunities  which  London 
Practice  affords  as,  probably,  the  largest 
field  of  observation  for  the  study  of 
Gout.  It  is  based  on  the  experience 
derived  from  both  Hospital  and  Private 
Practice,  each  of  which  furnishes  dis- 
tinctive phases  of  the  disease. 


Fig.  1. — Human  Articular  Cartilage, 
from  head  of  a metatarsal  bone  (Nor- 
mal). 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“Thoroughly  practical  and  highly  philosophical.  The  practitioner  will  find  in  its 
pages  an  enormous  amount  of  information.  ...  A monument  of  clinical  obser- 
vation, of  extensive  reading,  and  of  close  and  careful  reasoning.” — Practitioner. 

“All  the  known  facts  of  Gout  are  carefully  passed  in  review.  . . . We  have 

chapters  upon  the  clinical  varieties  of  Gout,  and  the  affections  of  special  organs  and 
textures.  ...  A very  valuable  storehouse  of  material  on  the  nature,  varieties, 
and  treatment  of  Gout.” — Lancet. 

“A  very  well  written,  clear,  and  thoroughly  satisfactory  epitome  of  our  present 
knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  Gout.” — Philadelphia  Therapeutic  Gazette. 

“ Impartial  in  its  discussion  of  theories,  full  aud  accurate  in  its  description  of  clinical 
facts,  and  a trustworthy  gdide  to  treatment.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


LONDON  : EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


CHARLES  CRIFFIX  d-  COM  RANT’S 


Fig.  1. — Gangliform  iSwelling  on  the  Dorsum 
on  the  Hand  of  a Child  aged  Eight. 


By  A.  E.  GARROD,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Rheumatism 

AND 

Rheumatoid  Arthritis 

(A  TREATISE  ON). 

DY 

AECHIBALD  E.  GAEROD, 

M.A.,  M.D.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.,  Assistant-Physician  to 
the  West  London  Hospitsil,  &c. 

In  Large  8uo,  with  Charts  and  Illustra- 
tions. Handsome  Cloth,  21s. 


*^*  The  author’s  aim  is  to  give 
a consistent  picture  of  Rheumatism 
as  a systemic  disease  presenting  one 
definite  set  of  phenomena,  the  re- 
sult, it  is  believed,  of  one  single 
and  specific  morbid  process. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

" The  wide  subject  of  the  etiology  of  rheumatism  is  carefully  treated.  . . . The 

discussion  of  etiology  is  completed  by  a full  analysis  of  the  conditions  which  determine 
individual  attacks.  . . . Dr.  Garrod  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having’ put  before  the 

profession  so  clear  and  coherent  an  account  of  the  rheumatic  diseases.  The  style  of  his 
work  is  eminently  readable.” — Lancet. 

“ Well  written  and  reliable.  . . . We  have  little  doubt  that  this  monograph  will  take 

rank  with  the  best  treatises  on  special  medical  subjects  in  the  English  language.” — Dublin 
Medical  Journal. 

“ An  E.XCELLENX  ACCOUNT  of  the  clinical  features  of  the  diseases  in  question.  The  chapters 
on  treatment  are  thoroughly  practical.” — Manchester  Medical  Chronicle. 
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By  Dra  MEYER  and  FERGUS. 

Now  Ready,  with  Three  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illwitrahons. 

Royal  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth,  25s. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE 

(A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON), 

By  EDOUARD  MEYER, 

Prof,  d I’Ecole  Pratique  de  la  Facultd  de  Medecine  de  Paris, 

Chev.  of  the  Leg.  of  Honour,  Ac. 


Translated  from  the  Third  French  Edition,  with  Additions  as 
contained  in  the  Fourth  German  Edition, 

By  F.  FERGUS,  M.B.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Glasgow  Infirmary. 


The  particular  features  that  will  most  commend  Dr  Meyer’s  work 
to  English  readers  are — its  conciseness,  its  helpfulness  in  explanation, 
and  the  peacticality  of  its  directions.  The  best  proof  of  its  worth 
may,  perhaps,  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  has  now  gone  through  three 
French  and  four  German  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages — Italian,  Spanish,  Russian,  and  Polish — and  even 
into  Japanese. 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 

“A  GOOD  TKANSLATiON  OP  A GOOD  BOOK.  ...  A SOUND  GUiDK  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
the  various  diseases  of  the  eye  that  are  likely  to  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  general  Practitioner.  The 
Paper,  Type,  and  Chromo-Lithographs  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  . . . We  know  of  no  work  in  which 
the  DISEASES  and  defoumities  of  the  lids  are  more  fully  treated.  Numerous  figures  illustrate  almost 
every  defect  remediable  by  operation.” — Practitioner. 

“A  VERY  TKUSTWORTHY  GUIDE  in  all  respects.  . . . thoroughly  PRACTICAL.  Excellently  translated, 
and  very  well  got  up.  Type,  Woodcuts,  and  Chromo-Lithographs  are  alike  excellent.” — Lancet. 

“Any  Student  will  find  this  work  of  GREAT  VALUE.  . . . The  chapter  on  Cataract  is  excellent.  . . . 
The  Illustrations  describing  the  various  plastic  operations  are  specially  helpful.” — Brit.  Med.  Journal. 

“An  EXCELLENT  TRANSLATION  of  a standard  French  Text-Book.  . . . We  can  cordially  recommend 
Dr  Meyer's  work.  It  is  essentially  a practical  work.  The  Publishers  have  done  their  part  in  the 
TASTEFUL  and  SUBSTANTIAL  MANNER  CHARACTERISTIO  OP  THEIR  MEDICAL  PUBLICATIONS.  The  Type  and 
the  Illustrations  are  in  marked  contrast  to  most  medical  works.” — Ophthalmic  Review. 
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CHARLES  GRIFFIN  COMPANY'S 


By  PROFESSOR  T.  M'CALL  ANDERSON,  M.D. 

Now  ready,  with  two  Coloured  Lithographs,  Steel  Plate,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Royal  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth,  25s. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN 

(A  TREATISE  ON), 

iTH  Special  RErBRENCE  to  Diagnosis  and  Treatment,  including  an 
Analysis  op  11,000  Consecutive  Cases. 

By  T.  M'CALL  ANDERSON,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  University  of  Glasgow. 

T]ie  want  of  a manual  embodying  the  most  recent  advances  in  the 
treatment  of  cutaneous  affections  has  made  itself  much  felt  of  late  years. 
Professor  M'Call  Anderson’s  Treatise,  therefore,  affording,  as  it  does,  a 
complete  rdsum6  of  the  best  modern  practice,  will  be  doubly  welcome.  It 
is  written — not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  University  Professor — but  from 
that  of  one  who,  during  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a century,  has  been  actively 
engaged  both  in  private  and  in  hospital  practice,  with  unusual  opportunities 
for  studying  this  class  of  disease,  hence  the  pr.ICTICAL  and  CLINICAL  direc- 
tions given  are  of  great  value. 

Speaking  of  the  practical  aspects  of  Dr  Anderson’s  work,  the  British 
Medical  Journal  says  : — “ Skin  diseases  are,  as  is  well  known,  obstinate  and 
troublesome,  and  the  knowledge  that  there  are  additional  resources 
besides  those  in  ordinary  use  will  give  confidence  to  many  a puzzled 
medical  man,  and  enable  him  to  encourage  a doubting  patient.  Almost 
ANY  PAGE  MIGHT  BE  USED  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  FULNESS  OF  THE  WORK  IN 
THIS  RESPECT.  . . . The  chapter  on  Eczema,  that  universal  and  most 

troublesome  ailment,  describes  in  a comprehensive  spirit,  and  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  of  detail,  the  various  methods  of  treatment.  Dr  Anderson 
writes  with  the  authority  of  a man  who  has  tried  the  remedies  which  he 
discusses,  and  the  information  and  advice  which  he  gives  cannot  fail  to 
prove  extremely  valuable.” 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 

“Beyond  doubt,  the  most  impoiitant  work  on  Skin  Diseases  that  has  appeared  in  England  for  many 
years.  . . . Conspicuous  for  the  amount  and  excellence  of  the  clinical  and  practical  information 
which  it  contains." — British  Medical  Journal. 

“Professor  M'Call  Anderson  has  produced  a work  likely  to  prove  very  acceptable  to  the  busy  practitioner. 
The  sections  on  treatment  are  very  full.  For  example.  Eczema  has  110  pages  given  to  it,  and  73  of  these 
pages  are  devoted  to  treatment.” — Lancet. 
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By  W.  THORBURN,  F.R.C.S.  Eng. 

THE  SURGERY  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD 

(A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of): 

By  WILLIAM  THORBURN,  B.S.,  B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng., 

Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Boyal  Infirmary. 

Large  Svo,  with  Illustrations  and  Tables.  Handsome  Cloth,  12s.  6d. 

“ We  congratulate  Dr.  Tliorburn  on  his  masterly  monograph. Review. 

“A  MOST  VALUABLE  CONTRIBUTION  to  the  literature  of  a field  of  surgery  which,  although  but 
recently  brought  under  cultivation,  is  already  yielding  such  brilliant  results.” — Birmingham  Medical 
Review. 

“ Really  the  FULLEST  RECORD, we  have  of  Spinal  Surgery.  . . . The  work  marks  an  important 

advance  in  modern  Surgery.” 

“ A most  THOROUGH  and  exhaustive  work  on  Spinal  Surgery."— Bristol  Medical  Journal. 

“A  MOST  VALUABLE  Contribution  both  to  Physiology  and  Surgery." — Ophthalmic  Review. 

“A  VERY  Valuable  contribution  to  practical  neurology.  . . . This  book  is  an  excellent,  clear, 

concise  x\\o\\ogra.p\\."—  Philadelphia  Therapeutic  Gazette. 


By  J.  KNOWSLEY  THORNTON,  M.B.,  M.C. 

THE  SURGERY  OF  THE  KIDNEYS, 

Being  the  Harveian  Lectures,  1889. 

By  J.  KNOWSLEY  THORNTON,  M.  B.,  M.  C., 

Surgeon  to  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital,  &c. 

In  Demy  Svo,  with  Illustrations.  Handsome  Cloth,  5s. 

“ The  name  and  experience  of  the  author  confer  on  the  Lectures  the  stamp  of  authority."— £n7is/t 
Medical  Jottrnal. 

“ These  Lectures  are  an  exposition  by  the  hand  of  an  expert  of  what  is  known  and  has  been  done. 
Surgery  of  the  Kidneys.’’— Edinburgh  Medical  Jour?ial. 
book  will  necessarily  be  widely  read,  and  will  have  an  important  influence  on  the  progress 
of  this  domain  of  Surgery.” — University  Medical  Magazine. 


By  H.  W.  PAGE,  F.R.C.S. 


RAILWAY  INJURIES: 

With  Special  Reference  to  those  of  the  Bach  and  Nervous  System,  in 
their  Medico-Legal  and  Clinical  Aspects, 

By  HERBERT  W.  PAGE,  M.A.,  M.C.  (Cantab),  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.), 

Surgeon  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Dean,  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School,  &c. 

In  Large  Svo.  Handsome  Cloth,  6s. 


gatio^  L railway  cases  under  their  care  pending  liti- 

Meduk  journal.  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ shelves."- British 

read  befm-p'hV.l'ro^nfo?  • . • .•  A book  which  every  medical  man  would  do  well  to 

caseiy  Zjin  K ‘ cross-examination  iii  the  witness-box  on  a railway 

J hi.s  book  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  use  to  Lawyers.”— Zatn  Times. 
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CHARLES  GRIFFIN  dh  COMPANY’S 


W O H K S 


By  S(k  william  AITKEN.  M.I).  Ecliii  E K S 

of  the  Royal  Imperial  Society  of  Phyaicliuis  of  Vienna,  and  of  the” 
bocioty  of  Medicine  and  Natural  History  of  Dresden. 


SEVENTH  EDITION. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

In  Two  Volumes,  Royal  8uo,  Cloth. 

Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a Map  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Distribution  of  Diseases.  To  a great  extent  Rewritten  ; Enlarged, 
Remodelled,  and  Carefully  Revised  throughout,  42s.  ^ 


In  reference  to  the  Seventh  Edition  of  this  imjoortant  Worh,  the  Publishers 
would  only  remark,  that  no  labour  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  sustain  its 
well-known  reputation  as  “ The  Representative  Book  of  the  Medical  Science  and 
Practice  of  the  Day.”  Among  the  More  lmp)ortant  Featitres  of  the  New  Edition, 
the  subject  of  Diseases  op  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System  may  be  specially 
mentioned. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

I 

“ The  work  is  an  admirable  one,  and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Student,  Professor, 
and  Practitioner  of  Medicine.  . . . The  reader  will  find  a large  amount  of  information 

not  to  be  met  with  in  other  books,  epitomised  for  him  in  this.  We  know  of  no  work  that  con- 
tains so  much,  or  such  full  and  varied  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  Science 
and  Practice  of  Medicine.” — Lancet. 

“ Excellent  from  the  beginning,  and  improved  in  each  successive  issue.  Dr.  Aitken’s  great 
and  STANDARD  WORK  has  now,  with  vast  and  judicious  labour,  been  brought  abreast  of  every 
recent  advance  in  scientific  medicine  and  the  healing  art,  and  affords  to  the  Student  and 
Practitioner  a store  of  knowledge  and  guidance  of  altogether  inestimable  value.  ...  A 
classical  work  which  does  honour  to  British  Medicine,  and  is  a compendium  of  sound  know- 
ledge.”— Extract  from  Review  in  Brain,"  by  Sir  J.  Crichton- Browne,  M.D.,  F.E.S. 

“ The  Seventh  Edition  of  this  important  Text-Book  fully  maintains  its  reputation.  . . . 
Dr.  Aitken  is  indefatigable  in  his  efforts.  . . . The  section  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and 

Nervous  System  is  completely  remodelled,  so  as  to  include  all  the  most  recent  researches, 
which  in  this  department  have  been  not  less  important  than  they  are  numerous.” — British 
Medical  Journal. 

“ The  Standard  Text-Book  in  the  English  Language.  . . . There  is,  perhaps,  no 
work  more  indispensable  for  the  Practitioner  and  Student.” — Edin.  Medical  Journal. 

“ The  extraordinary  merit  of  Dr.  Aitken’s  work.  . . . The  author  has  unquestionably 

performed  a service  to  the  profession  of  the  most  valuable  kind.” — Practitiono’. 


OUTLINES  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

A TEXT-BOOK  FOR  STUDENTS. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

“ Students  preparing  for  examinations  will  hail  it  as  a jierfect  godsend  for  its  conciseness. 
— Athenceum.  , , 

“ Well-digested,  clear,  and  well- written,  the  work  of  a man  conversant  with  every  detad  of 
his  subject,  and  a thorough  ma.ster  of  the  art  of  teaching.” — British  Medical  Journal. 
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SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  WORKS: 


A fJUIDE  TO.  THE 

Construction  of  Works  for  the  Prevention  of  the  Pollution  by  Sewage 

of  Rivers  and  Estuaries. 


BY 

W.  SANTO  CRIMP,  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.G.S., 

Assistant-EnginGer,  London  County  Council. 

With  Tables,  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  33  Lithographic  Plates. 
Medium  8vo.  Handsome  Cloth,  25s. 


PART  I. — Introductory. 


Introduction. 

Details  of  River  Pollutions  and  Recom- 
mendations of  Various  Commissions. 
Hourly  and  Daily  Flow  of  Sewage. 

The  Pail  System  as  Affecting  Sewage. 

The  Separation  of  Rain-water  from  the 
Sewage  Proper. 


Settling  Tanks. 

Chemical  Processes. 

The  Disposal  of  Sewage-sludge. 

The  Preparation  of  Land  for  Sewage  Dis- 
posal. 

Table  of  Sewage  Farm  Management. 


PART  II.— Sewage  Disposal  Works  im  Operation— Their 
Construction,  Maintenance,  and  Cost. 

Illustrated  hy  Plates  shoioimj  the  General  Plan  and  Arrangement  adopted 

in  each  District. 


1.  Doncaster  Irrigation  Farm. 

2.  Beddington  Irrigation  Farm,  Borough 

of  Croydon. 

3.  Bedford  Sewage  Farm  Irrigation. 

4.  Dewsbury  and  Hitchin  Intermittent 

Filtration. 

5.  Merton,  Croydon  Rural  Sanitary 

Authority. 

6.  Swanwick,  Derbyshire. 

7.  The  Ealing  Sewage  Works. 

8.  Chiswick. 

9.  Kingston-on-Thames,  A.B.  C.  Process. 

10.  Salford  Sewage  Works. 

11.  Bradford,  Precijntation. 


12.  New  Malden,  Chemical  Treatment  and 
Small  Filters. 
i:i.  Friern  Barnet. 

14.  Acton,  Ferozone  and  Polarite  Process. 

15.  Ilford,  Chad  well,  and  Dagenham  Sew- 

age Disposal  Works. 

16.  Coventry. 

17.  Wimbledon. 

IS.  Birmingham. 

19.  Newhaven. 

20.  Portsmouth. 

21.  Sewage  Precipitation  Works,  Dort- 

mund (Germany). 

22.  Treatment  of  Sewage  by  Electrolysis. 


“ All  persons  interested  in  Sanitary  Science  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Crimp.  . . . 
His  work  will  be  especially  useful  to  Sanitary  Authorities  and  their  advisers  . . . 

EMINENTLY  PRACTICAL  AND  USEFUL  . . . gives  plans  and  descriptions  of  MANY'  OF  THE 

MOST  IMPORTANT  SEWAGE  WORKS  of  England  . . . with  very  valuable  information  as  to 

the  COST  of  construction  and  working  of  each.  . . . The  carefully-prepared  di-awings 

permit  of  an  easy  comparison  between  the  different  systems.” — Lancet. 

“ Probably  the  most  complete  and  best  treatise  on  the  subject  which  has  appeared  in 
our  language.  . . . Will  prove  of  the  greatest  use  to  all  who  have  the  problem  of  Sewage 

Disposal  to  face.  . . . The  general  construction,  drawings,  and  type  are  all  excellent.” — 

Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 
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CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A-  COMPANY’S 


By  WILLIAM  STIRLING,  M.D.,  Sc.D 

Professor  tUe  Victoria  in  ti.e  Coiie.. 


SECOND  EDITION.  In  Extra  Crown  8uo,  with  234  Illustrations.  Cloth,  9s. 

PRACTICAL  PHYSIOLOGY  (Outlines  of) : 

A Manual  for  the  Physiolog’ical  Laboratory, 

inclodino 

CHEMICAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 

Part  I.— Chemical  Physiolog’y. 

Part  II.— Experimental  Physiolog-y. 

hi  the  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  the  number  of  Illustralioim  has 
been  increased  from  143  to  234. 


Fig.  118. — Horizontal  Myograph  of  Fre'dericq.  M,  Glass  plate,  moving  on  the  guides 
yi  f 3 h Lever  ; m.  Muscle  ; p,  e,  e.  Electrodes  ; 2',  Cork  plate  ; a.  Counterpoise  to 
lever  ; B,  Key  in  primary  circuit. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“ This  valuable  little  manual.  . . . The  general  conception  of  the  book  is  excellent  ; the 
arrangement  of  the  exercises  is  all  that  can  be  desired  ; the  descriptions  of  experiments  are  clear, 
CONCISE,  and  to  the  point.” — British  Medical  Journal. 

“ The  Second  Edition  has  been  thoroughly  worked  up  to  date,  and  a large  number  of  well- 
executed  woodcuts  added.  It  may  be  recommended  to  the  student  as  one  of  the  best  manuals 
he  can  possess  as  a guide  and  companion  in  his  Physiological  Work,  and  as  one  tliat  will  usefully 
supplement  the  course  given  by  a Physiological  Teacher.”— Xancef. 

“The  student  is  enabled  to  perform  for  himself  most  of  the  experiments  usually  shown  in 
a systematic  course  of  lectures  on  physiology,  and  the  practice  thus  obtained  must  prove  in- 
valuable. . . . May  he  confidently  recommended  as  a guide  to  the  student  of  physiology,  and, 
we  doubt  not,  will  also  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  many  of  our  scientific  and  medical  practitioners.” 
— Glasgow  Medical  Journal. 

“ An  e.xceedingly  convenient  Handbook  of  Experimental  Physiology.” — Birmingham  Medical 
Review. 
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Companion  Volume  by  Prof.  Stirling. 

In  Extra  Crown  8uo,  with  344  Illustrations.  Cloth,  12s.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  HISTOLOGY  (Outlines  of): 

A MANUAL  FOR  STUDENTS. 

Dr.  Stirling’s  “Outlines  of  Practical  Histology”  is  a compact 
Handbook  for  students,  providing  a Complete  Laboratory  Course,  in 
whicli  almost  every  exercise  is  accompanied  by  a drawing.  Yery  many  of 
the  Illustrations  have  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  work. 


Fig.  200.— L.S.,  Cervical  Ganglion  of  Dog.  c,  Capsule  ; s,  Lymph  sinus ; F,  Follicle  ; 
a,  Medullary  cord ; b.  Lymph  paths  of  the  medulla ; V,  Section  of  a blood-vessel ; 
HF,  Fibrous  part  of  the  hilum,  x 10. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PEESS. 

“ The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  admirable.  . . . It  is  very  evident  that  the 

suggestions  given  are  the  outcome  of  a prolonged  experience  in  teaching  Practical 
Histology,  combined  with  a remarkable  judgment  in  the  selection  of  methods. 

. . . Merits  the  highest  praise  for  the  illustrations,  which  are  at  once  clear  and 

faithful.” — British  Medical  Journal. 

“ We  can  confidently  recommend  this  small  but  concisely- written  and  admirably* 
ILLUSTRATED  work  to  studeuts.  They  will  find  it  to  be  a very  useful  and  reliable 
GUIDE  in  the  laboratory,  or  in  their  own  room.  All  the  principal  methods  of  preparing 
tissues  for  section  are  given,  with  such  precise  directions  that  little  or  no  difficulty  can 
be  felt  in  following  them  in  their  most  minute  details.  . . . The  volume  proceeds 

from  a ma.ster  in  his  craft.” — Lancet. 

“We  have  no  doubt  the  outlines  will  meet  with  most  favourable  acceptance  among 
workers  in  Histology.” — Glasgow  Medical  Journal. 
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By  Dr.  BTJRIVEJ?,  31.K.C.1?. 

FOODS  AND  DIETARIES: 

A Manual  of  Clinical  Dietetics. 

BY 

R.  W.  BURNET,  M.D.j 

Member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians  of  London ; Physician  to  the 
Great  Northern  Central  Hospital,  &c.  ^ 

Large  Crown  8vo.  Handsome  Cloth,  6s. 


In  Di.  Burnet  s “ Boods  and  Dietaries,”  the  rationale  of  the  special 
dietary  recommended  is  briefly  stated  at  the  beginning  of  each  section. 
To  give  definiteness  to  the  directions,  the  hours  of  taking  food  and  the 
QUANTITIES  to  be  given  at  each  time  are  stated,  as  well  as  the  kinds  of  food 
most  suitable.  In  many  instances  there  is  also  added  a list  of  foods  and 
dishes  that  are  unsuitable  to  the  special  case.  References  are  given, 
where  required,  to  the  Recipes  for  Invalid  Cookery,  which  form  the 
Appendix,  and  which  have  all  been  very  carefully  selected. 


GENERAL  CONTENTS. 

DIET  in  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Intestinal  Tract,  Liver,  Lungs  and 
PleuriB,  Heart,  Kidneys,  &c.  ; in  Diabetes,  Scurvy,  Aufemia,  Sci’ofula,  Gout 
(Chronic  and  Acute),  Obesity,  Acute  and  Chronic  Rheumatism,  Alcoholism, 
Nervous  Disorders,  Diathetic  Diseases,  Diseases  of  Children,  with  a Section 
on  Prepared  and  Predigested  Foods,  and  Appendix  on  Invalid  Cookery. 


“ The  directions  given  are  uniformly  judicious  and  characterised  by  good-sense.  . . . 
May  be  confidently  taken  as  a -reliable  guide  in  the  art  of  feeding  the  sick.”— jBrif.  Med. 
Journal. 

“To  all  who  have  much  to  do  with  Invalids,  Dr.  Burnet’s  book  will  be  of  great  use.  . . . 
It  will  be  found  all  the  more  valuable  in  that  it  deals  with  broad  and  accepted  views. 
There  are  large  classes  of  disease  which,  if  not  caused  solely  by  errors  of  diet,  have  a principal 
cause  in  such  errors,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  their  relation 
to  such.  Gout,  Scurvy,  Rickets,  and  Alcoholism  are  instances  in  point,  and  they  are  all 
TREATED  with  ADMIRABLE  SENSE  and  JUDGMENT  by  Dr.  Burnet.  He  shows  a desire  to  allow 
as  much  range  and  variety  as  possible.  The  careful  study  of  such  books  as  this  will  verj’’ 
much  helxi  the  Practitioner  in  the  Treatment  of  cases,  and  iiowerfully  aid  the  action  of 
remedies.” — Lancet. 

“ Dr.  Burnet’s  work  is  intended  to  meet  a want  which  is  evident  to  all  those  who  have  to 
do  with  nursing  the  sick.  ■ . . » The  jilan  is  methodical,  simple,  and  practical.  . . . 

Dr.  Burnet  takes  the  important  diseases  seriatim,  . . . and  gives  a Time-table  of  Diet, 

with  Bill  of  Fare  for  each  meal,  quantities,  and  beverages.  . . . An  appendix  of  cookery 

for  invalids  is  given,  which  will  help  the  nurse  when  at  her  wits’  end  for  a change  of  diet  to 
meet  the  urgency  of  the  moment,  or  tenijit  the  caxn-icious  apjietite  of  the  imtient.” — Glasfiorv 
Herald. 
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ME  Die  A L P U BLICA  Pi  ONS. 


Bv  L.  HUMPHRY,  M.R.C.S. 

Third  Edition.  In  Extra  Crown  8vo,  tC^th 
numerous  Illustrations,  Cloth,  3s.  6c?. 


M ¥ ® S IM  Q 

(A  Manual  of); 

MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL. 

BY 

LAURENCE  HUMPHRY, 

M.A.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S., 

Assistant-Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  to  Probationers  at,  Addenbrooke' s 
Hospital,  Cambridge. 


GENERAL  CONTENTS. 

The  General  Management  of  the  Sick-Room  in 
Private  Houses — General  Plan  of  the  Human 
Body  — Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  — Re- 
spiratory System  — Heart  and  Blood-V essels  — 
Digestive  System — Skin  and  Kidneys — Fevers — 
Diseases  of  Children — Wounds  and  their  Compli- 
cations— Ulcers,  Burns,  and  Scalds^ — Fractures — 
Operations  and  Special  Sui’gical  Cases — Manage- 
ment of  Child-bed  — Appliances  — Bandaging  — 
Antiseptic  Dressings — Artificial  Respiration  — 
Batteries — Massage  — Sick-Room  Cookery,  &c., 
tkc. 


“In  the  fullest  sense  Mr.  Humphry’s  hook  is  a distinct 
ADVANCE  on  all  jJrevious  Manuals.  . . . Its  value  is 

greatly  enhanced  by  copious  woodcuts  and  dingrams  of  the 
bones  and  internal  organs,  by  many  Illustrations  of  the 
art  of  BANDAGING,  by  Temperature  charts  indicative  of 
the  course  of  some  of  the  most  characteristic  diseases,  and 
by  a goodly  array  of  ■Sick-room  Appliances  with  which 
EVERY  Nurse  should  endeavour  to  become  acquainted.” — 
Brilinh  Medical  Journal. 


Fig.  5. — Human  Skeleton  ; 
front  view. 


“ We  should  advise  all  nurses  to  possess  a copy  of  the 
work.  We  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  an  excellent 
GUIDE  and  companion.” — Ilo.spiial. 
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C II ARLES  GRIFFIN  Ih  COMPANY’S 


By  Drs.  PORTER  and  GOnwTKT 


FOURTH  EDITION. 


Revised  and  Enlaced.  Foolscap  8uo,  Roan,  with  128  Illustrations 
and  Folding-plate.  8s.  6d. 


THE  SURGEON’S  POCKET-BOOK 

Specially  aOaptcD  to  the  ipublic  /libebtcal  Services. 

By  Sukgeon-Major  J.  H.  PORTEll. 


REVISED  A!fD  ZA’  GREAT  PART  REWRITTEN 

By  B r I g a d e - S u r g e 0 n C.  H.  Y.  GODWIN 

Assistant-Professor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the  Army  Medical  School. 


“ Every  Medical  Officer  is  recommended  to  have  the  ‘ Surgeon’s  Pocket-Book,’  by  Surgeon- 
Major  Porter,  accessible  to  refresh  his  memory  and  fortify  his  judgment.”— Precis  of  Field- 
Service  Medical  Arrangements  for  A fghan  War. 

“ The  present  editor— Brigade-Surgeon  Godwin— has  introduced  so  much  that  is  new  and 
practical,  that  we  can  recommend  this  ‘Surgeon’s  Pocket-Book’  as  an  invaluable  guide  to 
all  engaged,  or  likely  to  be  engaged,  in  Field  Medical  Service.” — Lancet. 

“A  complete  vade  mecum  to  guide  the  military  surgeon  in  the  field. ”—Pn’<is/t  Medical 
Journal. 

A capital  little  book  , . . of  the  greatest  practical  value.  , . . A surgeon  with 

this  Manual  in  his  pocket  becomes  a man  of  resource  at  once.” — Westminstei'  Review. 

“ Just  such  a work  as  has  long  been  wanted,  in  which  men  placed  in  a novel  jjosition  can 
find  out  quickly  what  is  best  to  be  done.  We  strongly  recommend  it  to  every  officer  in  the 
Public  Medical  Services.” — Practitioner. 

“ Most  ably  fulfils  what  the  author  has  attempted,  and  gives  in  small  compass,  convenient 
form,  and  admirable  arrangement,  just  the  sort  of  information  of  pi’actical  value  for  a surgeon 
in  charge  of  troops  before  the  enemy.” — Edinburgh  Aledical  Journal. 
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By  Drs.  CAIRD  and  CATHCART. 


FOURTH  EDITION,  Revised.  Pocket-Size,  Leather,  8s.  6d. 
With  very  Numerous  iilustrations. 


A SURCICAL  HANDBOOK, 

FOR 

lP>ractitioner0,  Stu&ents,  1bouse=Surgeon6, 
au5  Dressers. 

BY 


F.  M.  CAIRD,  M.B.,  F.R.O.S., 

AND 

C.  W.  CATHCART,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S., 

Assistant-Surgeons,  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh. 


Fig.  85.  — Sayre’s  Treatment 
for  Fracture  of  Clavicle, 
Front  View. 


GENERAL  CONTENTS. 

Case -Taking — Treatment  of  Patients  before  and  after  Operation — 
Anaesthetics  : General  and  Local — Antiseptics  and  Wound-Treatment— 
Arrest  of  Haemorrhage — Shock  and  Wound-Fever — Emergency  Cases — 
Tracheotomy  : Minor  Surgical  Operations — Bandaging — Fractures — Dis- 

locations, Sprains,  and  Bruises — Extemporary  Appliances  and  Civil 
Ambulance  Work — Massage — Surgical  Applications  of  Electricity — Joint- 
Fixation  and  Fixed  Apparatus — The  Urine — The  Syphon  and  its  Uses — 
Trusses  and  Artificial  Limbs — Plaster-Casting — Post-Mortem  Examination 
—Appendix:  Various  Useful  Hints,  Suggestions,  and  Recipes. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“Thoroughly  practical  and  trustworthy,  well  up  to  date,  clear,  accurate, 
AND  SUCCINCT.  The  book  is  handy,  and  very  well  got  up.” — Lancet. 

“Admirably  arranged.  The  best  practical  little  work  we  have  seen.  The 
matter  is  as  good  as  the  manner.” — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

_ “Will  prove  of  real  service  to  the  Practitioner  who  wants  a useful  vade  mecum." — 
British  Medical  Journal. 

“ Fulfils  admirably  the  objects  with  which  it  has  been  written.” — Glasgow  Medical 
Journal. 

“This  excellent  little  work.  Clear,  concise,  and  very  readable.  Gives  atten- 
tion  to  important  details,  often  omitted,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  success.” — 
Athenaium. 

“A  dainty  volume.” — Manchester  Medical  Chronicle. 
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CHARLES  GRTFFTN  <&  COMRANTS 


WORKS  by  A.  WYNTER  BLYTH,  M.R.C.S.,  F.C.S. 

Public  Analyst  for  the  County  of  Devon,  ami  Medical  OIBcer  of  Ilealth  for  8t.  Marylebone.  * 

NEW  EDITION.  Revised  and  partly  Rewritten. 

FOODS : THEIR  COMPOSITION  AND  ANALYSIS. 

In  Crown  8uo,  Cloth,  with  Elaborate  Tables.  Fold’ng  Lltho-Plate,  and  Photographic  Frontispiece. 

THIRD  EDITION.  Price  10s. 

GENERAL  CONTENT.S. 

History  of  Adulteration — Legislation,  Past  and  Present — Apparatus  useful  to  the 
Food-Analyst— “ Ash  ’’—Sugar— Confectionery— Honey — Treacle  — Jams  and  Preserved 
a ruits-btarches  — \Vheaten  - Flour  — Bread— Oats—  Barley  - Rye— Rice— Maize— Millet 
— ^Peas  — Chinese  Peas — Lentils— Beans— Milk— Cream  - Butter  — Cheese— Tea 

—Coffee  —Cocoa  and  Chocolate  — Alcohol  — Brandy  — Rum  — Whisky — Gin  — Arrack 

Liqueurs  Beer  Wine  Vinegar — Lemon  and  Lime  Juice — Mustard — Pc[»per — Sweet 
and  Bitter  Almond— Annatto -Olive  Oil— Water.  Appendix'.-  Text  of  English  and 
American  Adulteration  Acts. 

Ihoroughly  practical.  . . . Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  medical  iiractitioner.” — 

Lancet. 

An  admirable  digest  of  the  most  recent  state  of  knowledge.  . . . Intere.sting  even  to 

lay  readers.” — Chemical  News. 

“Stands  unrivalled  for  completeness  of  information.” — Sanitary  Eecord. 

*,ATlie  new  Edition  contains  many  Notable  Additions,  especially  on  the  subject  of 
MILK  and  its  relation  to  FEVER  EPIDEMICS,  the  PURITY  of  WATER-SUPPLY,  the  New 
MARGARINE  ACT,  &c.  &c.  


POISONS:  THEIR  EFFECTS  AND  DETECTION. 

With  Tables  and  Illustrations.  Price  16s. 

GENERAL  CONTENT.S. 

Historical  Introduction — Statistics —General  Methods  of  Procedure — Life  Tests  — 
Special  Apparatus — Classification:  I. — Organic  Poisons:  (a.)  Sulphuric,  Hydrochloric, 
and  Nitric  Acids,  Potash,  Soda,  Ammonia,  &c  ; {b.)  Petroleum,  Benzene,  Camphor, 
Alcohols,  Chloroform,  Carbolic  Acid,  Prussic  Acid,  Phosphorus,  &c. ; (c.)  Hemlock, 
Nicotine,  Opium,  Strychnine,  Aconite,  Atropine,  Digitalis,  &c. ; (d.)  Poisons  derived 
from  Animal  Substances  ; (e.)  The  Oxalic  Acid  Group.  II. — Inorganic  Poisons  : 
Arsenic,  Antimony,  Lead,  Copper,  Bismuth,  Silver,  Mercury,  Zinc,  Nickel,  Iron, 
Chromium,  Alkaline  Earths,  &c.  Appendix:  (A.)  Examination  of  Blood  and  Blood- 
Spots  ; (B.)  Hints  for  Emergencies. 

“ One  of  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  works  on  the  subject.”— S'aturrfay  Review. 

“A  sound  and  Practical  Manual  of  Toxicology,  which  cannot  be  too  warmly  recom- 
mended. . . . One  of  its  chief  merits  is  that  it  discusses  substances  which  have  been 

overlooked.” — Chemical  News.  

HYGIENE  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH  (A  Dictionary  of): 

Embracing  the  following  subjects:  — 

I. — Sanitary  Chemistry:  the  Composition  and  Dietetic  Value  of  Foods,  with 
the  Detection  of  Adulterations. 

II. — Sanitary  Engineering:  Sewage,  Drainage,  Storage  of  Water,  Ventilation, 
Warming.  &c. 

III.  — Sanitary  Legislation:  the  whole  of  the  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT,  together 

with  portions  of  other  Sanitary  Statutes,  in  a form  admitting  of  easy  and 

rapid  Reference.  _ • i i 

IV. — Epidemic  and  Epizootic  Diseases  : their  History  and  Propagation,  with  the 

Measures  for  Disinfection. 

V.— Hygiene— Military,  Naval,  Private,  Public,  School. 

Royal  8uo,  672  pp.,  Cloth,  with  Map  and  140  Illustrations,  28s. 

“ A work  that  must  have  entailed  a vast  amount  of  labour  and  r^earch.  . . . Will 

become  a Standard  Work  in  Public  Health.”— J/edtcaZ  Times  and  Gazette. 

“ Contains  a great  mass  of  information  of  easy  reference.”— Nanztory  Record. 
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By  W.  ELBORNE,  F.L.S. 

In  Extra  C'roiun  Svo,  ivilh  Litho-plalei^  an  l Numerous  Illustrations.  Cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

PHARMACY  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA 

(A  LABORATORY  COURSE  OF)  : 

Including  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dispensing. 

Adapted  to  the  Study  ok  the  British  Pharmacopceia  and  the  Requirements 

OF  the  Private  Student. 

By  W.  ELBORNE,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S., 

Late  Assistant-Lecturer  in  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

“ A work  which  we  can  very  highly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  all  Students  of 
Medicine.  . . . Admirably  adapted  to  their  requirements.” — Edinburgh  Medical 

Joxvrnal. 

“Mr.  Elborne  evidently  appreciates  the  Requirements  of  Medical  Students,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  one  who  works  through  this  Course  will  obtain  an 
excellent  insight  into  Chemical  Pharmacy.” — British  Medical  Journal. 

“The  system  . . . which  Mr.  Elborne  here  sketches  is  thoroughly  sound.” — 

Chemist  and  Druggist. 


By  Drs.  DUPRE  and  HAKE. 

With  Coloured  Plate  of  Spectra.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (A  Short  Manual  of). 

By  a.  DUPRE,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  WILSON  HAKE, 

Ph.D.,  F.I.C.,  F.O  S.,  of  the  Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School. 

“ A Avell- written,  clear,  and  accurate  Elementary  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

. We  agree  heartily  in  the  system  adopted  by  Drs.  Dupre  and  Hake.  Will 
ake  Experimental  Work  trebly  intere.sting  because  intelligible.” — Saturday 
Review. 


WORKS  by  Prof.  HUMBOLDT  SEXTON,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.S.E., 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College. 

OUTLINES  OF  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

With  Illustrations.  THIRD  EDITION.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  3s. 

“A  practical  work  by  a practical  man  . . . will  further  the  attamment  of 

accuracy  and  method.”— ./oMrna^  of  Education. 

“ An  ADMIR.4BLE  little  volume  . . . well  fulfils  its  purpose.”— 5'c/tooZma.si!er. 

“A  COMPACT  LABORATORY  GUIDK  for  beginners  was  wanted,  and  the  want  has  been 
WELL  SUPPLIED.  . . , A good  aiul  useful  book.  ” — Lancet. 


By  the  SAME  Author. 

OUTLINES  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

With  Illustrations.  SECOND  EDITION.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“ The  work  of  a thoroughly  practical  chemist  . . . and  one  which  may  be 

unhesitatingly  recommended.” — British  Medical  Journal.  ’’ 

“Compiled  with  great  care,  and  will  supply  a want.”— /o(ir;taZ  of  Education. 
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By  Prof.  A.  JAMIESON,  M.I.E.E.,  F.R.S.E. 

MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY 

(An  Elementary  Manual  on) : 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

Part  I. — Magnetism,  Is.  Part  II. — Voltaic  Electricity,  Is.  6cI. 

Part  III. — Electro-Statics,  or  Frictional  Electricity,  Is.  6d. 

Or,  the  3 Parts,  hound,  in  One  Volume,  3s.  6c/. 

“ An  ADMIRABLE  Introduction  to  Magnetism  and  Electricity  . . . the  production  of 

a skilled  and  experienced  Teacher  . . . explained  at  every  point  by  simple  experiments, 

rendered  easier  by  admirable  Illustrations.” — British  Med.  Journal. 

'•  Teachers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  such  a thoroughly  trustworthy  Text- 
Book  at  their  disposal.”— 


By  Prof.  H.  G.  LANDIS,  M.D.,  Starling  Medical  College. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  LABOUR  AND  OF  THE  LYING-IN  PERIOD. 

In  Svo,  loith  Illustrations.  Cloth,  7s.  6c/. 

“ Fully  accomplishes  the  object  kept  in  view  by  its  author.  . . . Will  be  found  of 

GREAT  VALUE  by  the  young  practitioner.” — Glasgoiu  Medical  J ournal. 


By  Surgeon-General  Sir  THOMAS  LONGMORE,  C.B. 

THE  SANITARY  G0NTRA8T8  OF  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

Demy  Svo.  Cloth  limp.  Is.  6c/. 

“ A most  valuable  contribution  to  Military  Medicine.” — British  Medical  Journal. 

“ A most  concise  and  interesting  Review.”— Acincc/. 


Bv  Prof.  W.  KITCHEN  PARKER,  F.R.S. 

MAMMALIAN  DESCENT: 

Being  the  Hunterian  Lectures  for  1884. 

Adapted  for  General  Readers.  With  Illustrations.  In  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  6c/. 

• ^tion  w?arf  lertrcompSe  it 

dTy^ones  of  skulls  and  skeletons  stand  up  around  him  as  an  exceeding  great  army.  ro  . 

book  . . . ao  reodoble  os  a book  o£  t,o,ols.  Prof.  Pabkkr  is  no 

Materialist.”— Aeices/er  Post. 
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WORKS 

By  J-  R-  AINSWORTH  DAVIS,  B.  A., 

^ PROFESSOR  OF  BIOI.OGY,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  ABERYSTWYTH. 

BIOLOGY  (A  TEXT  - BOOK  OF): 

Comprising  Vegetable  and  Animal  Morphology  and  Physiology. 

In  Large  Crown  Svo,  with  158  Illustrations.  Cloth,  12s.  6d. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS. 

Part  I.  Vegetable  Morphology  and  Physiology. —Fungi— Algie— The  Moss— The 

Fern — Gymnosperms — Angiosperms. 

Comparative  Vegetable  Morphology  and  Physiology — Classification  of  Plants. 
Part  II.  Animal  Morphology  and  Physiology. — Protozoa — Ccelenterata — Vermes — 
Arthropoda—Mollusca— Amphibia— Aves  —Mammalia. 

Comparative  Animal  Morphology  and  Physiology— Classification  of  Animals. 

With  Bibliography,  Exam. -Questions,  Complete  Glossary,  and  158  Illustrations. 

“ As  a general  work  of  reference,  Mr.  Davis’s  manual  will  be  highly  serviceable  to  medical 
men.” — British  Medical  Journal. 

“ Furnishes  a clear  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  subject  in  a systematic  form.” — Saturday 
Review. 

“ Literally  packed  with  information.” — Glasgow  Medical  Journal. 


THE  FLOWERING  PLANT, 

AS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOTANY. 

Specially  adapted  for  London  Matriculation,  S.  Kensington,  and  University  Local 
Examinations  in  Botany.  Large  Crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

“ It  would  be  hard  to  find  a Text-book  which  would  better  guide  the  student  to  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  modem  discoveries  in  Botany.  . . . The  scientific  accuracy  of  statement,  and 

the  concise  exposition  of  first  principles  make  it  valuable  for  educational  purposes.  In  the  chapter 
on  the  Physiology  of  Flowers,  an  admirable  r&sume  is  given,  drawn  from  Darwin,-  Hermann  MUller, 
Keraer,  and  Lubbock,  of  what  is  known  of  the  Fertilization  of  Flowers.” — Journal  of  the  Linnean 
Society. 

“ VVe  are  much  pleased  with  this  volume  . . . the  author’s  style  is  most  clear,  and  his 

treatment  that  of  a PRACTISED  INSTRUCTOR.  . . . The  Illustrations  are  very  good,  suitable,  and 

helpful.  The  Appendix  on  Practical  Work  will  he  invaluable  to  the  private  student.  . . . We 

heartily  commend  the  work.” — Schoolmaster. 

Recommended  by  the  National  Home-Reading  Union  ; and  also  for  use  in 
the  University  Correspondence  Classes. 


A ZOOLOGICAL  POCKET-BOOK: 


OP,  Synopsis  of  Animal  Classification. 

Comprishig  Definitions  oj  the  Phyla,  Classes,  and  Orders,  loith  explanatory 

Remarks  and  Tables. 


By  Dr.  EMIL  SELENKA, 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Erlangen. 

Authorised  English  translation  from  the  Third  German  Edition. 

In  Small  Post  8vo,  Interleaved  for  the  use  of  Students.  Limp  Covers,  4s. 

Dr.  Selenka’s  Manual  will  be  found  useful  by  all  Students  of  Zoology.  It  is  a comprehensive 

present  us  with  a scheme  of  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  animal 
world.”— Med.  Journal 

“ Will  prove  very  serviceable  to  those  who  are  attending  Biology  Lectures.  . . . The  trans. 

lation  IS  accurate  and  clear.”— Xance<.  & 
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FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


In  Preparation.  In  Large  Svo,  with  Plates  and  Illustrations. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART 

(THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF). 


A.  ERNEST  SANSOM,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P,, 

Physician  to  the  London  Hospital;  Consulting  Physician,  North-Eastern  Hospital  for  Children: 
Examiner  in  Medicine,  Royal  College  of  Physicians  (Conjoint  Board  for  England),  and 
University  of  Durham ; Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Heaiih, 

London  Hospital  Medical  College,  &c. 


In  Preparation.  In  Large  Svo,  with  Chromo-Lithographs  and 
Numerous  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

GYNECOLOGY  (A  Practical  Treatise  on). 

BY 

JOHN  HALLIDAY  GROOM,  M.D,  F.R.C.RE,  F.RC.S.E., 

Physician  to,  and  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Women  at,  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh  ; 
Physician  Royal  Maternity  Hospital,  Edinburgh;  Examiner  in  Midwifery,  R.C.P., 

Edinburgh;  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women, 

Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine,  &c.,  &c.. 


WITH  THE  COLLABORATION  OF 

MM.  JOHNSON  SYMINGTON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E., 
\ 

AND 

MILNE  MURRAY,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.RE. 
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FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


In  Preparation.  In  Large  Svo,  with  Nnmerous  Illustrations. 

THE  SURGERY  OF  THE  BRAIN 

(A  TREATISE  ON). 

BY 

VICTOR  A.  HORSLEY,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c., 

Assistant-Surgeon,  University  Coliege  Hospital;  Professor  of  Patlioiogy,  University  College,  &c.,  &c. 


By  the  same  Author. 

Shortly.  In  Demy  Svo,  with  Numerous  Illustrations. 

THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM: 

ITS  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS. 

BEING 

THE  FULLERIAN  LECTURES  ON  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  7897. 


Shortly.  In  Large  Crown  Svo.  Fully  Illustrated. 

CLINICAL  MEDICINE  (A  Manual  of). 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS. 

By  JUDSON  bury,  M.D.,  M.  R.  C.  R, 

Assistaut-Pliysician,  Royal  Manchester  Infirmary. 


LONDON  : EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


Eighth  Annual  Issue,  now  Ready. 

^%EDI(^L^snrTF'V®TF“<!^^  read  before  the 

each  Yea^  oi*  ® throughout  the  United  Kingdom  during 

THE  OFFICIAL  YEAR-BOOK 


OF  THE 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  LEARNED  SOCIETIES 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Price  7s.  6d. 


COMPILED  PROM  OFFICIAL  SOURCES. 

Comprising  {together  with  other  Official  Information)  LISTS  of  the  PAPERS 
read  during  1890  before  the  ROYAL  SOCIETIES  of  LONDON  and 

DUBLIN  SOCIETY,  the  BRITISH 
ASSOCIAIION,  and  all  the  LEADING  SOCIETIES  throughout  the 
Kmgdom  engaged  %n  the  following  Departments  of  Research  : 


§ 1.  Science  Generally:  i.e..  Societies  occupy- 
ing themselves  with  several  Branches  of 
Science,  or  with  Science  and  Literature 
jointly. 

§ 2.  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

§ 3.  Chemistry  and  Photography. 

§ 4.  Geology,  Geography,  and  Mineralogy. 

§ 5.  Biology,  including  Microscopy  and  An- 
thropology. 


§ 6.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics. 

§ 7.  Mechanical  Science  and  Architecture. 
§ 8.  Naval  and  Military  Science. 

§ 9.  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

§10.  Law. 

§ 11.  Medicine. 

§ 12.  Literature. 

§ 13.  Psychology. 

§ 14.  .^rchieology.  . 


“ The  Year-Book  of  Societies  is  a Record  which  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  for  the 
progress  of  science.”— Lyon  Playfair,  F.E.S.,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  Past-Fresident  of  the 
British  Association. 

“ It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  a Handbook  of  this  subject  will  be  in  time 
one  of  the  most  generally  useful  works  for  the  library  or  the  desk.”— TAc  Times. 

“ The  Year-Book  op  Societies  meets  an  obvious  want,  and  promises  to  be  a valuable 
work  of  reference.” — AthencBum. 

“ The  Year-Book  of  Scientific  and  Learned  Societies  meets  a want,  and  is  therefore 
sure  of  a welcome.” — Westtnbister  Review. 

“ As  A Book  of  Reference,  we  have  ever  found  it  trustworthy.” — Lancet. 

“ Remarkably  full  and  accurate.” — British  Medical  Journal. 

“ An  exceedingly  well  drawn  up  volume,  compiled  with  great  accuracy,  and  indispensable 
to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  keep  himself  abreast  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  day.” — Edin. 
Medical  Journal. 


Copies  of  the  First  Issue,  giving  an  account  of  the  History,  Organisa- 
tion, and  Conditions  of  Membership  of  the  various  Societies  [with  Appendix 
on  the  Leading  Scientific  Societies  throughout  the  world],  and  forming  the 
groundwork  of  the  Series,  may  still  he  had,  price  7s.  6d.  Also  Copies  of  the 
following  Issues. 

The  YEAR-BOOK  OF  SOCIETIES  forms  a complete  index  to  the  scientific 
WORK  of  the  year  in  the  various  Departments.  It  is  used  as  a ready 
Handbook  in  all  our  great  Scientific  Centres,  Museums,  and  Libraries 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  will,  without  doubt,  become  an  indispensable 
book  of  reference  to  every  one  engaged  in  Scientific  Work. 
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